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THE GRAND ALLIANCE 
AGAINST AGGRESSION 


I. From Appeasement to Grand Alliance 


T HE last three months have witnessed a profound 
change of direction in British foreign policy. For 
the pursuit of “ appeasement ” there has been substi¬ 
tuted, with the assent of all three parties, an attempt to 
build up a grand alliance against aggression. And, so far 
as can be judged from London, the change has had the 
general support of the other nations of the Commonwealth. 
What has brought this reversal about ? 

There has been a widespread misinterpretation of the 
so-called policy of “ appeasement ”. It was not, as many 
believed, a policy of trying to buy off Nazi Germany by 
paying “ danegelt ”, often at the expense of others. Nor 
was it, as others thought, a crypto-fascism forced upon the 
Government by the aristocratic and capitalist classes. 
The policy that Mr. Chamberlain began to follow when he 
became Prime Minister was based fundamentally on the 
belief that war is not the only or the best instrument of 
international policy, whether it is waged in the name of 
collective security or otherwise. More particularly, it was 
based on the view that Germany had been foolishly and 
unreasonably treated after the war, and that there would be 
no foundation for lasting peace until her legitimate claims 
in Europe, including the right to self-determination or 
racial unity, had been met. It would then be possible, he 
thought, to sit round the table with her on equal terms and 
make a lasting peace, by settling colonial and econonlSl 
problems in jeturn for an all-round reduction of armaments. 
This an entirely just and sensible policy in itself. 
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It ought, in fact, to have been carried into effect while the 
German republic still existed. What Mr. Chamberlain and 
a majority of people in Great Britain failed to realise, until 
after “ Munich ”, was the true nature of the National 
Socialist power that confronted them. If they realised it, 
they failed to give it its due weight. National Socialism 
was not the “ last stand of capitalism ”, as Marxists interpret 
fascism. On the contrary, it has proved itself primarily a 
lower-middlc-class and working-class movement, able to 
over-ride the hostility of a capitalist and intellectual minority 
by the strength of its hold over the masses. Nor was it 
merely an attempt to secure for Germany, by temporarily 
organised discipline and armed strength, what impartial 
liberal judgment might have considered to be her rights and 
her fair place in the world. It was a dictatorial regime, 
born of the post-war repression of Germany, and obsessed 
by racial feeling. Having captured Germany itself and 
subordinated every internal activity to its will, it went on to 
seek power and domination at the expense of other countries, 
by the diplomacy of menace and breach of agreement, by 
the organisation of unrest within its victims, or by any 
other brutal means, not excluding war, that could be 
justified on the ground that they led to the desired end. 

In the negotiations over Czechoslovakia, Mr. 
Chamberlain carried his policy of peace by reasonable 
compromise to its logical conclusion. He accepted the 
view that an essential condition of lasting peace was to 
include the Sudeten Germans within the Third Reich, thus, 
as Herr Hitler’s own assurance gave him cause to believe, 
satisfying the Fuehrer’s last territorial claim in Europe. 
At the Godesberg conference, Herr Hitler, not content with 
the Anglo-French terms—that is, the pacific concession of 
his demand for Sudetenland, provided that it was carried 
out gradually and under international supervision—insisted 
upon an immediate military occupation of a larger area. 
It was evidently this incident that first began to open 
Mr. Chamberlain’s eyes. He had to decide, in that fatal 
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week, whether to risk war then, or to gain time for pacific 
forces to work against war and for the democracies to 
re-organise and expand their still backward armaments. 
In the knowledge that the Anglo-French preparations in the 
air and against air attack were still quite inadequate, and 
that there was no way of saving Czechoslovakia from being 
overrun by Germany both from the Austrian back-door and 
from the north, the British and the French Governments 
agreed, on condition that Germany refrained from invading 
Czechoslovakia, to accept some modification of their terms. 
History will decide whether Mr. Chamberlain was right in 
this decision or not. There is much to be said on both 
sides, and there was certainly no unanimity in public opinion 
at the time, either in Great Britain or in the Dominions. 
The evidence goes to show that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
policy met with thankfulness and approval among the 
majority of people in the British Commonwealth. 

Later events, however, have rapidly convinced not only 
the British Cabinet but also the overwhelming mass of 
people in Great Britain, and apparently in the British 
countries overseas and in the United States, that thev are 
no longer confronted by claims for a reasonable dispensing 
of justice, but for something quite different, the forcible 
re-partitioning of the world, leading to its domination by 
the fascist totalitarian philosophy. In Herr Hitler’s Saar- 
brucken speech of October 9, when he rejected Mr. 
Chamberlain’s plea for negotiation because the latter was 
Prime Minister of a democracy that might at any time change 
its Government, in the renewed and sadistic persecution of 
the Jews, and finally in the attainment of his real aims of 
September last by a sudden military invasion of Bohemia and 
Moravia, followed by their annexation and the arrest by the 
Gestapo of all Czech leaders of independence and character, 
he made his real objective clear. He expounded his new 
programme in his speech to the Reichstag in reply to 
President Roosevelt’s April note. What Herr Hitler 
demands is no longer the unity of the German race and 
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a revision of the unjust clauses of the Versailles treaty, 
but “ Lebensraum This implies territorial expansion of 
a kind and extent to include under the direct government 
of the Reich lands for settlement, and the raw materials, 
foodstuffs and markets needed to make Germany fully self- 
sufficing, this to be achieved by the annexation and 
subordination of other peoples; and a superiority of armed 
force over all her neighbours, in the name of German 
security, to the end that Germany shall become the unassail¬ 
able overlord of Europe, and ultimately of the whole non- 
American world. 

There is an economic aspect of this claim which is 
legitimate and which the democracies will have to meet in 
some way. To this problem we will return later. When, 
however, the claim is pressed as the spearhead of a military 
imperialism, backed by a “ total ” organisation for war, 
which seeks to overthrow both individual and national 
freedom, the western democracies have no option but 
to take up the challenge. Their reply has been, not 
collective security on the old League model, but something 
very different, a grand alliance against aggression from a 
particular though not openly specified quarter. 

At the time of writing that grand alliance takes the form 
of a mutual guarantee between Poland and Great Britain, 
reinforcing the Franco-Polish alliance, and stipulating that 
if either party is attacked, and decides to resist, the other 
party will come to its assistance with all its strength; of 
a mutual undertaking between Great Britain and Turkey 
to lend each other all the aid and assistance in their power in 
the event of an act of aggression leading to war in the 
Mediterranean area; and of unilateral guarantees by France 
and Great Britain to come to the assistance of Greece and 
Rumania, if they are attacked and resist.* Negotiations to 
include Soviet Russia in the system are continuing. Those 
are very formidable obligations, legally binding on Great 
Britain alone and not on the Dominions, though they have 

* For the terms of these engagements, see below, pp. 604 - 606 . 
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been entered into, if not with their consent, at least without 
their dissent, so far as is known. In order to bring 
conviction of her sincerity to her allies, and to provide 
in as short a time as possible the reserves necessary 
to maintain an expeditionary force that could reinforce 
France, Portugal, Iraq, or Egypt or any threatened part 
of the Commonwealth in time of crisis. Great Britain has 
thrown over her ancient tradition of voluntary military 
service in time of peace, and has adopted a system of 
conscription. 

The fundamental argument for this drastic change is 
necessity. The plan set forth in Mein Kampj is that of 
organising an absolutely united, disciplined and highly 
armed Germany, able through the resolution of its diplo¬ 
macy and the weight of its armed might to impose its will 
on all its neighbours, one by one, where necessary with the 
help of allies. That plan was used first to escape from 
the fetters of the peace treaties, through the re-introduction 
of conscription, the breaches of other disarmament clauses, 
the re-militarisation of the Rhineland, and the absorption 
of Austria into the Reich. It was successful largely because 
the neighbours of Germany were unable to unite, feeling, 
as they did, that fundamentally Germany had much justice 
on her side in these demands. A large number felt the 
same about the Sudetenland. But the drastic and brutal 
subjugation of Czechoslovakia, in direct violation of the 
Munich “ peace ”, followed by parallel action by Italy in 
Albania, produced a vehement revulsion of feeling. The 
test of justice now pointed the other way. There was 
nothing in the peace treaties to equal in repression the treat¬ 
ment of the Czechs. But by then the strategic position had 
been gravely prejudiced. It was clear that, unless Great 
Britain and France could form a solid coalition of resis¬ 
tance to further aggression, it would grow much worse. 
Poland, Rumania, Jugoslavia and the rest of the small 
States of central Europe would be speedily overrun or 
coerced into subordination; Russia and the United States 
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would retire into defensive isolation; and Great Britain 
and France would be left alone, without allies, to attempt to 
resist the remorseless advance, first over Europe and then 
over most of Asia and Africa, of the anti-Comintern 
Juggernaut. 

So far, the building of the grand coalition has gone well. 
Combined with the movement of the American fleet to the 
Pacific, it seems to have had the effect of loosening the 
allegiance of Japan to the Axis group. It has also raised 
in Italy widespread doubts whether the Axis policy is not 
leading her into total subordination to German policy, while 
leaving her to bear the main brunt of a war. On the other 
hand, all coalitions are inherently unstable. They depend 
upon the willingness of each member to go to war for all the 
rest, and that willingness is apt to flag with time. 

It is extremely unlikely that Herr Hitler is going to aban¬ 
don his programme. He will certainly try to prove that 
the coalition is not as solid as it seems. Some believe that 
he will try conclusions with France and England in the 
very near future, before they are fully rearmed; for, if he 
could achieve a sudden victory by the violence and un¬ 
expectedness of his attack, that would be his shortest road 
to world power. Others believe that he will wait until the 
present tension has died down, and then resume his military 
pressure on the weakest dement in the grand alliance, 
confident that the rest will shrink from taking action that 
might lead to world war in order to prevent, for instance, 
the incorporation in the Reich of the German city of Danzig, 
which is also the key to Polish independence. If he 
succeeds in this, he will use this local success to prove 
that the coalition is impotent against German power and his 
own diplomatic skill. If the coalition resists, as it ought, it 
will be taking its stand, not on the particular merits of the 
Danzig issue or any other, but in order to restore two 
principles necessary to civilised international life: that 
every free nation, like the Czechs, has the right to 
independence, and that, the overdue changes in the treaty 
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settlement having now been made, any further revision of 
the status quo must be carried out by free negotiation and not 
at the point of the sword. 

II. Why the League Failed 

B UT the consolidation of a coalition against aggression 
is clearly not enough. Before considering, however, 
the constructive policy that the democracies should offer 
as the alternative to the imperialism of the fascist Powers, let 
us examine briefly the reason why, despite the high hopes 
created by the victory of 1918 and the inauguration of the 
League of Nations, we find ourselves in the dire position of 
to-day. It is all the more important to do this because there 
is a tendency throughout the Commonwealth to attribute 
to the British Government all the responsibility for our 
troubles, whereas, on any dispassionate view, that re¬ 
sponsibility must be shared by other Governments and also 
by the Opposition critics in Parliament themselves. 

The prospects of a new and better world, based on the 
League of Nations, depended upon two conditions. The 
first was universal membership of the League, which meant 
the adhesion of the United States and in due course of 
Germany and of Russia. The second condition was three¬ 
fold : that the peace settlement should have been such as to 
command, in time, general acceptance; that the League 
should have adequate powers of treaty revision ; and above 
all that it should be able to limit both economic nationalism 
and armaments. In fact, none of these conditions was 
realised. There was no universality, because the United 
States rejected the League, and by the time that Russia was 
ready to join it Japan, Germany and, in effect, Italy, had 
withdrawn, in order to try to upset the status qm by force. 
There was no real revision, because, on the lapse of the 
Anglo-American treaty of guarantee to France, through the 
withdrawal of the United States and Great Britain’s delay in 
offering to fulfil it by herself, France fell back upon her 
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original policy of attempting to keep Germany permanently 
weak. She exchanged Briand for Poincar6, invaded the 
Ruhr, organised an anti-German alliance system which 
dominated the League, and refused to make any concession 
on the fundamental territorial conditions of the treaty of 
Versailles, or on the clauses requiring Germany’s unilateral 
disarmament and prohibiting the military occupation of the 
Rhineland, until she had been given back the joint Anglo- 
American security that she had been promised. This was 
perhaps a natural policy in the circumstances. But it was 
a fatal policy. It prevented the League from doing its proper 
work in Europe, and it became in the end the major factor 
in giving Hitler and National Socialism control of Germany. 

Perhaps even more serious, in the long run, was the 
inability of the League to limit economic nationalism. 
The stoppage of migration, the well-nigh universal pursuit 
of national self-sufficiency by way of high protection, 
quotas, embargoes, exchange restrictions and subsidies, and 
the attempt to collect unmanageable war debts and repara¬ 
tions, were the main causes of the unemployment and the 
social stresses that led to the substitution of totalitarianism 
or militarism for liberal democracy in Italy, Japan and 
Germany and in other smaller countries. 

The failure of the League to realise the three conditions 
mentioned above was not due principally to the defects of 
individual statesmen: it was the inexorable consequence 
of the decision, inevitable no doubt in 1919, that the post¬ 
war world should be organised as a system of co-operation 
between sovereign States. 

A further and even more formidable consequence was 
the growth of a movement, gathering strength as war¬ 
weariness died away and the difficulty of obtaining treaty 
revision by peaceful means became clearer, to alter the 
settlement by force. The militarist and dictatorial parties 
that came to power in the wake of this movement rapidly 
began to win local successes, in the Far East, in Abyssinia, in 
Europe. They were able to do so mainly because of two 
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fundamental mistakes made by the English-speaking peoples 
in their post-war policies. Although it had taken the 
combined resources of France, the British Commonwealth 
and the United States, not to mention smaller countries, to 
defeat Imperial Germany and her allies, and although, as is 
now clear, if the League was to function and the liberal 
principles of the post-war settlement were to be protected, 
an irresistible coalition should have been maintained at the 
heart of the League, the three victorious democratic great 
Powers fell apart immediately the war was over. Secondly, 
Great Britain and the United States, trusting to their apparent 
geographical immunity, not only withheld their guarantee 
to France, 'but also adopted the convenient view that 
disarmament was the road to peace. 

This was, in practice, a fatal policy in a world in which all 
nations still retained their sovereignty, and in which there 
was no general acquiescence in the status quo. Until 
federation abolishes sovereignty and creates a true 
world government amenable to public opinion, the nations 
will continue to live in anarchy, whatever their contractual 
obligations may be; and under conditions of anarchy it is 
power and not public opinion that counts. For sovereign 
States, when their rights are denied or their interests diverge, 
and they fail to settle the dispute by arbitration, diplomacy 
or conference, find that their only remedy is an appeal to 
force. Even when Japan, Italy and Germany, dissatisfied 
with the status quo and determined to alter it by the show of 
superior military power, had begun to discipline their 
people and to rearm, the British Commonwealth and the 
United States still clung to the ideal of disarmament. The 
fundamental, though not the only, explanation of the tragic 
history of the last eight years is to be found in the 
failure of the English-speaking democracies to realise that 
they could prevent aggression only by unity and by being 
strongly armed enough to resist it wherever it was attempted. 
For this the Oppositions have been at least as responsible 
as the Governments. 
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The story begins with Manchuria. By 1931, the military 
party in Japan had made up its mind that the only way 
either to relieve internal economic tensions in Japan or to 
secure her political future as a great Power was to expand in 
China. They began that expansion by the annexation of 
Manchuria. It is widely believed that, if only Sir John 
Simon had supported Mr. Stimson instantly and vigorously, 
the first breach in the post-war treaty system would have 
been prevented and all subsequent disintegration avoided. 
Sir John Simon’s diplomacy may indeed have been slow and 
unsympathetic. But the interpretation does not take into 
account the underlying realities. The Far East and the 
Pacific were governed, at that time, by the Washington 
treaties, which contained, in substance, two provisions. 
The first was that the nine signatory Powers would respect 
the integrity and independence of China, which included 
Manchuria. The second was that the three main naval 
Powers, Great Britain, the United States and Japan would 
end the possibility of war between them by agreeing to 
a naval ratio of 5 : 5 : 3 for the three navies and to the non¬ 
fortification of any naval harbours in the vast ocean 
triangle bounded by Hawaii, the mainland of Japan and 
Singapore. This last provision gave the United States 
command of the eastern Pacific, Great Britain that of the 
southern Pacific and the seas around the Dutch 
islands, and Japan that of the China seas and the western 
Pacific. 

The Washington treaties, admirable as they were from 
the liberal point of view, gave the Japanese power- 
politician his opportunity. The power-politician feels 
free to embark upon a policy of might when he is con¬ 
vinced that no superior force, military or economic, 
will be brought against him. In the absence of such 
superior force, no appeals to the moral judgment of mankind 
have the slightest effect. In no instance since the war has 
the militarist been deterred by moral condemnation, 
neither in China, nor in Abyssinia, nor in Spain, nor in 
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central Europe. The only way, therefore, in which Japan 
could have been checked in Manchuria would have been for 
the League Powers and the United States to impose 
decisive economic sanctions. Such a policy was never 
proposed either by the United States or by Great Britain. 
But that is only half the problem. Collective economic 
sanctions, to be effective, require collective action in dealing 
with retaliation. Over Manchuria as over the invasion of 
China in 1937, effective economic sanctions would almost 
certainly have led to retaliation by Japan—in the shape, no 
doubt, of an attempt to seize vital supplies of oil and rubber 
from the tropical territories to the south—unless she had 
been opposed by superior naval power. In 1931, the naval 
base of Singapore was not built, and Russia was not in 
the League; and in 1937, while Russia was a member of 
the League and the Singapore base was nearly complete, the 
British navy was so deeply engaged in the Mediterranean and 
the North Sea that Great Britain would have found it very 
difficult to maintain at Singapore a force superior to the force 
that Japan could deploy against her. Any collective policy 
against aggression in the Pacific therefore depended then, 
as it depends now, on whether the supreme navy in the 
Pacific, the American navy, is or is not “ in the game ”. 
And no promise to use the American navy in joint resistance 
to retaliation against any collective sanctions was forth¬ 
coming, either in 1931 or in 1937. 

The Far Eastern case illustrates the essence of the whole 
problem of the last nine years. In the game of power 
politics as played by the totalitarian States, what counts in 
any crisis is not the moral justification for one’s cause, 
though that may have profound effects in the long run, but 
the armed power that can be brought to bear at the particular 
spot involved. If the British Government, like the French 
and other Governments, have been irresolute in their 
diplomacy, a main cause of that irresolution has been the 
knowledge that the opposing Powers were as a rule 
stronger than the democracies at the particular point 
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menaced, and that the democracies were extremely loath to 
use war or the threat of war as an instrument of their 
policy. The weakness of the Opposition in Great Britain 
has been that, while the policy that it has advocated 
has often been theoretically right, it has demanded bricks 
without straw, because until comparatively late in the day it 
resisted rearmament, without which its policy would have 
led to disaster, just as it has recently resisted conscription. 
Neither Government nor Opposition can therefore 
escape responsibility for the present situation, and 
it would conduce to national unity if both sides would 
admit that the other side had not been solely to blame. 
And much the same may be said of the British Common¬ 
wealth overseas. The most passionate critics of United 
Kingdom policy in the Dominions, and those who have 
demanded most loudly the taking of vigorous action, have 
seldom urged their own countries to prepare for, or to 
pledge themselves to take an active part in, the armed 
struggle to which the adoption of their policy might lead. 

In all the subsequent crises through which we have 
degenerated into our present position, the same issue can be 
seen. Except over Abyssinia, where the decisive factor 
was the determination of France, after Herr Hitler’s 
re-introduction of conscription, not to break the Stresa 
front and thus to drive Italy into Germany’s arms, the 
problem was always the reluctance of the democracies to 
threaten or use war as the instrument of their policy, com¬ 
bined with their military unpreparedness. This difficulty of 
adjusting their external policy to the means that they possess 
to enforce it is almost inherent in democracy. Within a 
democratic State, the question of adjusting policy to power 
never arises. Party warfare, by wordy controversy, seeks 
to collect a majority of votes at the next general election, 
after which the control of the overwhelming legislative 
and police power of the state automatically passes, without 
bloodshed, into the hands of the victorious party. But 
in international affairs recriminatory propaganda does not 
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persuade other nations. In so far as it reaches them at all, 
it only infuriates them. There is no general election at 
which the issues can be settled and power transferred by 
majority vote. Where agreement by conference or diplo¬ 
macy proves impossible, only an appeal to power politics or 
war remains, and the decisive question is which party can 
mobilise superior armed force at the point of crisis or 
in the world as a whole. 

At long last these realities seem to have been grasped 
by all parties in Great Britain. The Government have 
realised that appeasement by reasonable compromise will 
not suffice unless they can make clear that they can and 
will resist attempts to impose decisions by force. The 
Opposition are realising that phrases and a fine moral 
policy will not suffice unless they are willing to make the 
sacrifices necessary to produce superiority in armed power 
at the point where the crisis arises. And both now realise 
that collective security, in the old League sense of the term, 
disappeared as soon as the great Powers began to rearm, 
because the small nations, who can produce little armed 
strength, were thus inevitably driven back to neutrality; 
and that, once the totalitarian militarist Powers set out to 
alter the status quo by force, the only answer was the grand 
military alliance, which it was one of the main objects of 
the League to prevent. 


III. Alliance is not Enough 


T HE organisation of resistance to aggression is not, 
however, a sufficient policy either for the democracies 
or for the British Commonwealth, even though it be the 
most urgent task immediately before them. If they are 
to succeed in resisting totalitarian aggression, and still more 
if they are to avoid the world war towards which, in the 
end, the reappearance of two great military alliances 
logically leads, they must be able to put forward a construc¬ 
tive programme. Not only must the programme command 
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unity and enthusiasm among themselves; it must also offer 
a better future to the peoples of the totalitarian States than 
that which subservience to the present policy of their 
leaders promises. That programme, in addition to standing 
for the liberty of the individual as against the secret state 
police, and for the autonomy of all nations, must also 
contain two other fundamental elements. The first is 
reasonable economic liberty and equality both for individuals 
and for nations. The second is some form of world 
organisation that will assure security for these conditions 
and lasting peace. 

These two objectives are in fact inseparable. The most 
formidable pressures towards imperialism and expan¬ 
sionism in the last fifteen years have been economic. Japan 
says that she has entered China because in no other way 
could the inhabitants of her own islands live. Italy, 
deprived of the relief of emigration to the New World and 
of access to markets, justified her conquest of Abyssinia on 
the same grounds. Hitler now points to the map and 
demands Lebensraum —living space—for the German people. 
Germany, he says, must eat or die. On no other excuse 
could the dictatorships persuade their peoples to submit both 
to rigid discipline at home and to the risks of war abroad. 
It would be relatively easy to adjust the administrative 
frontiers between racial States, were it not that the political 
frontiers are also the barriers to emigration and economic 
intercourse. If, under a universal regime of free trade and 
national self-government, the resources and markets of the 
whole world were open to everybody, there would be no 
justification for imperialism, and the main present ground 
for international outrage would disappear. Because all 
nations to-day try to keep their markets to themselves, 
forbid immigration, and bar international trade by tariffs, 
quotas, exchange controls and subsidies, those who study 
maps contrast the apparently vast extent of the French and 
British empires, or the thinly populated United States or 
British Dominions, with the crowded territorial areas of 
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Germany or Japan, and proceed to demand territorial 
revision on the grounds of equality and justice. Yet her 
empire has not solved her economic problem for Great 
Britain. Partly because she has encouraged self-govern¬ 
ment, with the result that each constituent State has its 
own economic policy, and partly because the big inter¬ 
national trade of the world is always between the developed 
industrial States and not with colonies at all, and this trade 
has been restricted by economic nationalism, she still has a 
vast army of unemployed. 

If there is not to be a world war for the redistribution of 
natural resources by territorial changes—a war that would 
solve nothing because it would not strike at the root of the 
problem—it is essential that the democracies should face 
the issues involved. This requires both a short-distance 
and a long-distance policy. An immediate step was 
advocated by President Roosevelt in his letter to Herr 
Hitler and Signor Mussolini proposing an international 
conference to deal with these economic problems, and with 
disarmament, provided there was agreement on a ten years’ 
truce from war. That proposal should be kept in the 
forefront of diplomatic discussion, though it is unlikely to be 
effective unless and until the democracies and their allies 
can convince the dictatorships that an attempt to re-draw 
the map by power politics or war cannot succeed. 

But any permanent solution of this economic problem, 
as of the problem of peace and of national and individual 
liberty, depends upon whether the nations can deal in some 
way with the national sovereignty that has destroyed the 
League and the hopes with which the war of 1914-18 
ended. It is now quite clear that the nations cannot secure 
peace, liberty or prosperity, either by isolationism or by 
neutrality, or by any League or contractual system that leaves 
the sovereignty of its members intact. Indeed the anarchy 
of sovereignty lies at the bottom of the totalitarian attempt 
to create peace and order in Europe and perhaps elsewhere in 
the world by imperialism, that is, by the domination of 
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certain armed races over the rest, at the price of the loss both 
of individual and of national freedom. That attempt cannot 
in the end succeed. The forces of liberty are too well 
organised and too strong, though immense loss and damage 
may be inflicted on the world before that issue is decided. 
But in the long run, if the world is not to be doomed to 
recurrent war to save national liberty from being destroyed 
by imperialism, there must be a new system of international 
organisation, stronger than the League. It must be strong 
enough to prevent rearmament and war. It must be 
empowered to restrain economic nationalism and prevent the 
undue restriction of emigration. The price of this is that 
the nations should be willing to surrender some of the 
unlimited sovereignty that they now possess. Then, and 
then only, will mankind have begun to lay the constitutional 
foundations on which alone a true world civilisation can be 
built, giving peace, national and individual liberty, and 
prosperity to all.* 

* For a further discussion of this issue, see the article below on 
“ Union Now” 
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I. The London Meetings 

T HE London Conference on Palestine failed conspicu¬ 
ously in its prime object of reaching an agreed settle¬ 
ment. No blame for that can be said to attach to Mr. 
Malcolm MacDonald, the Colonial Secretary, who devoted 
himself to the task of mediation with untiring patience and 
persistence. In the strict sense of the word there was no 
conference at all, but rather two series of parallel conver¬ 
sations with the British Government; for on no occasion 
did the Palestinian Arabs meet or confer with the Jewish 
representatives. This refusal to recognise the locus standi 
of the Jewish Agency for Palestine, the “ appropriate 
Jewish agency ” set up by article IV of the mandate, may 
be taken as a measure of Arab intransigence. 

The Arab delegation included five members of the 
former Higher Arab Committee, who expressed the views 
of their absent leader, the Mufti, and two representatives of 
the Arab Defence (or Nashashibi) party. The latter group 
are rivals of the Mufti’s clan, the Husseini, but differ from 
them only over the employment of terrorism. In addition, 
the British Government invited representatives of the 
neighbouring States, Egypt, ’Iraq, Saudi Arabia, the Yemen 
and Trans-Jordan. Thirdly, there was the Jewish delega¬ 
tion, consisting of Dr. Chaim \Vei2mann and four other 
members of the Agency, together with certain members 
of the Jewish Conference Committee, an advisory body 
representative of world Jewry. 

It will be well to consider the points of view of each of 
the participating delegations as expressed during the open¬ 
ing sessions; for none of them subsequently deviated in 
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any important particular from its initial position. The 
Palestinian Arabs demanded political independence and 
the immediate cessation of Jewish immigration, offering 
safeguards to the existing Jewish minority and an alliance 
with Great Britain on lines similar to the Egyptian and 
’Iraqi treaties. They were demanding, they insisted, noth¬ 
ing more than their bare rights, which had been explicitly 
recognised in British pledges given during the war of 
1914-18 in return for support against the Turks. Palestine, 
they claimed, was an Arab country, having as clear a right 
to independence as her autonomous neighbours; and, that 
being so, the determination of the Arab population to 
prevent further Jewish penetration was in law and equity 
irresistible. No peaceful settlement was possible which 
failed to recognise and accept that exercise of a national 
will. The contention of the representatives from the 
neighbouring States differed from this only as regards 
the implications of the Arab case. To their Palestinian 
colleagues they counselled moderation in method of pre¬ 
sentation : to the British they laid more stress upon the 
importance of a contented Palestine to British imperial 
interests in the Moslem world. 

If the Arabs claimed that they had right on their side, 
so too did the Jews, and with equally passionate conviction. 
By the Balfour Declaration, they said, the British Govern¬ 
ment had solemnly bound itself to promote a Jewish National 
Home in Palestine, and that promise had been explicitly 
recognised and confirmed by fifty-two member-nations of 
the League in drafting the terms of the mandate. The 
Jews had faithfully carried out their side of the bargain 
by supporting the Allied cause in all parts of the world. 
They did not now ask for an eventual majority in Palestine 
as a whole : indeed, they had steadily circumscribed their 
aims for the sake of relieving the embarrassment of the 
mandatory Power, until finally they had accepted (though 
with great reluctance) the partition scheme, which would 
have restricted Jewish settlement to a small corner of the 
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country. They were prepared to give fair and serious 
consideration to any proposals, provided that they did not 
contravene two conditions : the maintenance of parity 
status, and non-crystallisation of the existing position 
respecting land settlement. As to the contention that the 
Jews were in Palestine on sufferance and not as of right, 
because Palestine had, in fact, been included among the 
Arab territories for which independence had been promised, 
the relevant documents (the Jewish delegates asserted) 
would not bear any such interpretation. 

The Jews were on the defensive, but they clung grimly 
to what they felt to be the essential minima , that is to 
say, a guaranteed security in Palestine (other than mere 
Arab promises) and continued opportunity, under almost 
any form of restriction, to plant Jewish immigrants on the 
land in so far as economic conditions could be shown to 
justify it. In other words, let everything possible be done 
to satisfy Arab aspirations, but Zionism—however limited 
the sphere—must go on. And that, of course, was pre¬ 
cisely where the Arabs returned an adamantine “ No ”. 


II. Pledges and Their Meaning 

I N searching for a basis upon which to build a settlement 
acceptable to all parties, the British Government found 
themselves confronted by the circumstance that Arabs and 
Jews based their claims of right upon directly opposing 
interpretations of certain historical documents. The fam¬ 
ous correspondence between Sir Henry McMahon, High 
Commissioner at Cairo, and the Sherif Hussein of Mecca, 
in 1915 and 1916, was accordingly published in full as a 
White Paper, and this was followed by another which 
included the message of Commander Hogarth to Hussein 
in January 1918, and the declaration of the High Commis¬ 
sioner to the seven Arab leaders in Cairo in June of that 
year.* A British committee, with the Lord Chancellor as 
* Extracts from these documents are printed below, pp. 470-475. 
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chairman, scrutinised these and other relevant documents 
in collaboration with certain of the Arab delegates. 
The official British interpretation decisively negatived 
the Arab contention that Palestine was among the terri¬ 
tories to which independence had been promised. Taken 
by itself, that denial would validate the opposite con¬ 
tention that Palestine was a country where there was no 
bar to the establishment of a Jewish State. But the com¬ 
mittee’s report did not stop there : it went on to examine 
the other relevant declarations and promises, and arrived 
at this equally important conclusion : “ it is evident from 
these statements that His Majesty’s Government were not 
free to dispose of Palestine without regard for the wishes 
and interests of the inhabitants of Palestine.” The follow¬ 
ing pledge had indeed been given in the “ Declaration to 
the Seven ” : 

It is the wish and desire of His Majesty’s Government that the 
future government of these regions * should be based upon the 
principle of the consent of the governed, and this policy nas and 
will continue to have the support of His Majesty’s Government. 

In the opinion, therefore, of the British Government 
they are not bound by pledges to grant independence to 
the Palestinian Arabs, they are bound by the Balfour 
Declaration to promote a National Home for the Jews, 
and they are further bound not to dispose of Palestine in 
opposition to the wishes of the inhabitants. 

What were the wishes of the inhabitants ? They were 
inarticulate at the time, but the views of their leaders seem 
clear enough. Commander Hogarth, commenting on his 
conversation with King Hussein in January 1918, wrote : 

The king would not accept an independent Jew State in Pales¬ 
tine, nor was I instructed to warn him that such a State was con¬ 
templated by Great Britain. He probably knows little or nothing 
of the actual or possible economy of Palestine and his ready 
assent to Jewish settlement there is not worth very much. But 

* I.e. “ Areas formerly under Ottoman dominion, occupied by the 
Allied forces during the present war.” 
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I think he appreciates the financial advantage of Arab co-operation 
with the Jews, 

There is evidence that the Emir Feisal and other Arab 
leaders also gave their assent and approval to the project 
of a Jewish National Home. The very fact that they did so 
seems to show beyond doubt that they assumed the com¬ 
patibility of the project with the general pledge of Arab 
self-government—the sole raison d’etre of the Arab Revolt. 
The establishment of a colony of wealthy and enterprising 
fellow-Semites in Palestine would seem as desirable as did 
the immigration of Flemish weavers into England in the 
days of Edward III. How could these Arabs foresee that 
the undying passion for the rebuilding of Zion would loose 
the purse-strings of Jews throughout the world and inspire 
the settlers with such heroism that the desert literally 
blossomed as the rose ? Zionism, in fact, has been almost 
too successful to succeed. 

The “ wishes of the inhabitants ”, then, may be sum¬ 
marised as an initial welcome, given under a misappre¬ 
hension, a welcome which has now been withdrawn as the 
result of experience, and which no arguments of economic 
advantage will induce them to restore. In their eyes, 
Zionism, from being a useful aid, has become a menace to 
their national existence, and therefore no longer compatible 
with Arab self-determination. 

And what of the British Government ? According to 
Mr. Lloyd George’s evidence before the Peel Commission, 
the possibility of a Jewish commonwealth in which the 
Arab population would be in a minority was in fact con¬ 
templated. To that, the only honourable answer is that 
our pledges to the Arabs were never consistent with a 
Jewish majority in Palestine as a whole, and no valid 
promise implying this could ever have been given. The 
Balfour Declaration holds good—it must: but only in so 
far as it does not obstruct the evolution of Arab self-govern¬ 
ment. Many Jews would accept that proposition to-day, 
subject to certain conditions. 
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The problem confronting the Government is how to 
render a Jewish National Home compatible with the equally 
valid aspirations of the Arabs. It is far more difficult now 
than it was at the outset, for the Arabs are afraid, furiously 
afraid; and the Zionists, who had hoped to master the 
country and so to be masters of their own destiny in at 
least one corner of the world (and that the most sacred), 
find themselves in danger of sinking into an unprotected 
minority, living on sufferance and subject to the caprice 
of their hosts—a return, in short, to their immemorial 
captivity. Rather than submit, many Palestinian Jews 
would fight, forlorn though their cause would be. The 
prospect of British troops in action against a Jewish com¬ 
munity of refugees is not pleasant to contemplate. On 
the other hand, expediency no less than honour demands 
that our pledge to the Arabs shall be no longer delayed in its 
execution. The Zionists counted on winning security by 
means of predominance. How is that security, to which 
they have an unquenchable right, to be assured to them as 
a minority ? That is the immediate problem. 


III. Past Efforts at Solution 

I N order to test by these vital requirements the British 
Government’s latest proposals for Palestine, it will 
be well to consider briefly the solutions previously sug¬ 
gested. They may be described as the Shaw plan, the 
partition scheme and the Woodhead compromise. In 
1930, in consequence of growing unrest in Palestine, the 
Shaw Commission were sent out, and in due course made 
a report. Its terms implied such far-reaching changes in 
policy that Sir John Hope Simpson was hastily despatched 
to re-examine the situation. Elis report, however, sub¬ 
stantially endorsed that of the Commission. Thereupon 
Lord Passfield embodied their recommendations in a White 
Paper which aroused a storm of protest. He proposed to 
establish autonomy in Palestine in successive stages, and 
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to impose drastic restrictions upon Jewish immigration and 
land purchase, in order to check the serious increase of 
landless Arabs. Naturally, the Zionists were alarmed : 
the ground was slipping from beneath their feet. Pressure 
was accordingly brought to bear upon the Government, 
with the result that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, in his famous 
letter of 1931 to Dr. Weizmann, capitulated. The first 
serious attempt to reduce the implications of the Balfour 
Declaration to terms compatible with our pledges to the 
Arabs had failed. Meanwhile, the situation in Palestine 
itself grew progressively worse. 

Then came the Royal Commission, headed by Lord Peel. 
Their report is the most brilliant and balanced exposition 
of the problem that has ever been written. They frankly 
recognised that in Palestine there was a conflict of right 
versus right; that being so, the proper answer to the 
question whether it was to be the Jews or the Arabs who 
should dominate Palestine was “ Neither ”. Searching 
for means wherewith to translate that principle into action, 
they hit upon the valuable device of territorial limitation. 
Let the country be partitioned into two independent areas, 
one Jewish and the other Arab. In the former the Zionists 
would be free to convert their ancient dream into reality, 
importing as many Jews as they found themselves able to 
absorb. Similarly, in the latter, the Arabs would be 
masters of their own destiny, free at last from any fear of 
Jewish encroachment. Thirdly, the sacred sites in and 
about Jerusalem would be withheld from the control of 
either and retained under an international mandate. The 
principle of territorial limitation was indubitably sound, 
and it is not too much to say that no future plan which 
ignores it has any chance of success. But unfortunately 
the population pattern of the country does not correspond 
to two racial blocs, however the boundaries may be drawn. 
Recognising this, the Peel Commission recommended 
the compulsory transference of population. The British 
Government, on receiving the report, accepted the principle 
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of partition, but rejected compulsory removal. In so 
doing, they virtually killed the partition plan. 

The Woodhead Commission thus went out to Palestine 
to make the best of a scheme already rendered moribund. 
The boundary plan tentatively suggested by the Peel Com¬ 
mission was examined and rejected, chiefly because the 
proposed Jewish State would have included 295,000 Arabs 
as against 305,000 Jews, while within the Arab State there 
would be only 7,200 Jews and 485,200 Arabs. A forced 
transplantation was ruled out, and an effective adjustment 
by means of voluntary exchange was for obvious numerical 
reasons impossible. The commissioners then turned to a 
variant of the Peel Commission’s scheme, which they called 
“ Plan B ”. This would have excluded Galilee from the 
Jewish State, the land and population in that area being 
overwhelmingly Arab. But what was to be done with 
Galilee ? If it remained under Arab control, it would 
constitute, from its position, a permanent military menace 
to the Jews. If, on the other hand, it remained under 
mandatory control, the Galilee Arabs would be denied 
their independence “ in order to ensure the security of the 
Jewish State ”. Plan B was accordingly rejected. 

The Commission then discussed a partition scheme of 
their own, under which there would be a northern mandated 
territory (an enlarged Galilee), a Jewish State along the 
coast, an Arab State in the centre, a mandated enclave about 
Jerusalem, and a southern mandated territory comprising 
the Negeb. It is clear that the Woodhead Commission 
regarded their plan with serious misgiving. The Galilee 
problem had not been solved, and grave objections relating 
to defence, financial administration and labour problems 
were frankly admitted. Finally, in desperation they went 
beyond their terms of reference and proposed a customs 
union for the five suggested zones, directed by the 
mandatory Power, a service that might possibly be extended 
to include railways, posts and telegraphs. They thus pro¬ 
posed an important curtailment of political independence. 
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Although their terms of reference have been criticised by 
advocates of the Peel Commission’s scheme of partition, 
the Woodhead Commission manifestly gave the most 
patient attention, not only to problems of defence, but also 
to statistics of population, industry, soil productivity and 
hydrographic surveys; and found that in sum they pointed 
irresistibly to the impracticability of carving the country 
into politically independent parts. Palestine is industrially 
and strategically one unit. Moreover, the fact remains 
that the mere mention of the word “ partition ” provokes 
so violent a reaction in the mind of the Arab that its 
attempted application would undoubtedly cause immediate 
civil war within the Jewish State. 

Yet this is not to say that the idea of territorial limitation 
is wrong in principle or inapplicable in practice. The 
report of the Peel Commission has been unjustly depre¬ 
ciated. It made an invaluable contribution to a permanent 
settlement by pointing out that Jews and Arabs must 
be sorted out from each other, in order that each 
party should be able to Jive its own life in its own way. 
But complete political separation goes too far, because it 
ignores the fact that the two race groups are economically 
and strategically interlocked. What is required to fit the 
circumstances is political segregation combined with 
association for common purposes—which is another way 
of describing federalism. An independent Palestinian 
federation alone satisfies the crucial tests. It provides for 
a Jewish National Home on a territorial basis without 
arousing the fear (and therefore the hostility) of the Arabs. 
It implements the general pledge of independence given 
to the Arabs, which ought no longer to be denied them. 
And—what is perhaps most important of all—it meets the 
needs of a complex social and economic situation, under 
which an Arab population, which is multiplying at a 
phenomenal rate, will be in increasingly urgent need of 
more cultivable land, better methods of agriculture, and 
wider fields of employment, which Jewish enterprise and 
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capital can provide. But before the latter can so provide, 
and before the Arabs will consent to receive, there must be 
mutual trust and confidence, which can only grow out of 
a sense of security on the part of each. Political separation 
would achieve a certain degree of security : but only a 
federal solution can combine security with co-operation— 
without which the country will eventually face destitution 
and anarchy. 

IV. The British Government’s Plan 

I T remains to be considered how far, if at all, the British 
Government have moved towards a federal solution. 
On February 27 last, when the London Conference was in 
complete deadlock, the Colonial Secretary produced a 
tentative outline plan. This document apparently en¬ 
visaged the emergence of a sovereign independent Palestine 
after a period of transition, during which Arabs and 
Jews would be associated in the administration. If this 
were accepted as a basis, questions concerning immigration, 
land sales and the safeguarding of minorities would be 
settled at a subsequent conference. The Arabs’ reception 
was lukewarm : that of the Jews was immediate and down¬ 
right rejection. The former disliked the period of pro¬ 
bation, and more particularly the ambiguity concerning 
future Jewish immigration and land purchase, while the 
latter asserted accurately enough that their essential minima , 
parity status and non-crystallisation of the present position 
of the National Home, had been entirely ignored. 

On March 16 the Government made a final effort to 
reach an agreed settlement by producing a new and detailed 
scheme. In general shape, this seems to have been not 
unlike the definitive plan eventually published on May 17,* 
after further consultations had taken place in London, 
Jerusalem and Cairo. After analysing the terms of the 
mandate—and incidentally repudiating once and for all any 
intention of making Palestine a Jewish State—the British 

* Cmd. 6019. 
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Government declare in the new White Paper that in order 
best to fulfil those terms they aim at the establishment 
within ten years of an independent Palestine State, in which 
Arabs and Jews will share in the government in such a way 
as to ensure that the essential interests of each community 
are safeguarded. This consummation will be preceded by a 
transitional period during which, while the British Govern¬ 
ment will retain responsibility for the government of the 
country, the people of Palestine, both Jews and Arabs, 
will be given an increasing part in it. Certain departments, 
and eventually all, will be placed in charge of Palestinians, 
with British advisers. Consideration will then be given to 
the question of converting the Executive Council into a 
Council of Ministers. No proposals are made at this stage 
for the establishment of an elective legislature, though this 
would be “ an appropriate constitutional development ”. 
At the end of five years from the restoration of peace and 
order, a convention representative of the people of Palestine 
and of His Majesty’s Government will consider how the 
transitional arrangements have worked and how the in¬ 
dependent Palestine State may be constituted. During the 
transitional period, steps will also be taken to increase the 
powers and responsibilities of municipal corporations and 
local councils. 

With regard to immigration, Jewish hopes have received 
a heavy blow. If, runs the White Paper, immigration is 
continued up to the economic absorptive capacity of the 
country, regardless of all other considerations, a fatal 
enmity between the two peoples will be perpetuated, and 
the situation in Palestine may become a permanent source 
of friction among the peoples of the Near and Middle 
East. His Majesty’s Government have therefore decided 
that the time has come to adopt in principle the policy of 
permitting expansion of the National Home by immigra¬ 
tion only if the Arabs are prepared to acquiesce in it. 
They do not propose that immigration should be stopped 
forthwith, but that, if economic capacity permits, some 
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75,000 Jews shall be admitted over the next five years, a 
figure that would bring the Jewish population up to approxi¬ 
mately one-third of the total population of the country. 
Thereafter, His Majesty’s Government do not believe it 
will be their duty to facilitate further Jewish immigration 
regardless of Arab wishes. In certain areas, continues the 
White Paper, there is now no room for further transfers of 
Arab land, while in some other areas such transfers must be 
restricted if Arab cultivators are to maintain their existing 
standard of life and a considerable landless Arab population 
is not soon to be created. The High Commissioner, 
therefore, has been given for the transitional period general 
powers to prohibit and regulate transfers of land. 

In this provision, and in the promise to'increase the 
powers and responsibilities of local authorities, lie the only 
hints that some form of federalism may emerge from this 
plan, as the way in which the essential interests of each 
community shall be safeguarded in the independent Pales¬ 
tine State. Save for those hints, the Government would 
seem to have turned their backs, not only on partition, but 
indeed on any form of territorial demarcation. This would 
mean, bluntly, the certain ending of Jewish immigration 
after five years, the crystallisation of the National Home, 
and the condemnation of the Jews in Palestine to the status 
of a mere minority, possessing no self-governing institutions 
of its own of any real importance. It may not be too late to 
graft upon the Government’s plan a federal scheme in which 
the control of land sales and immigration would eventually 
pass to elective provincial governments. The boundaries 
of the provinces might correspond, generally, with the 
several areas of unrestricted, restricted and prohibited 
land transfer now contemplated, indicating respectively a 
future Jewish province, a future mixed province in the 
north (and possibly another south of Beersheba in the 
Negeb), and a future wholly Arab province. 

. The Jews would thus enjoy the advantages of partition 
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without having to defend an indefensible frontier and 
without impairing the economic unity of the country. 
They would be free to go on building the National Home : 
if they allowed too much or too rapid immigration, they 
themselves would be the first to suffer. Similarly, the 
Arab province could continue an absolute ban on land 
sales and immigration. The northern “ mixed ” province, 
inhabited by both Jews and Arabs, might be retained for 
some time as a federal territory, governed directly from the 
centre. Land sales should probably be prohibited there; 
for what is available will be badly needed for the rapidly 
growing Arab population of Galilee. The Jews, however, 
are contemplating extensive reclamation work in that area 
and are prepared to set aside a reasonable proportion of all 
land reclaimed for Arab settlement. After a period of such 
experience it is difficult to believe that the Arabs there would 
refuse to join the Jews in working a provincial adminis¬ 
tration. Finally, there is the desert region in the extreme 
south known as the Negeb, which is empty save for a few 
bands of roving Bedouin. The prospects of agricultural 
development are slight. Out of sixteen wells which have 
been sunk, only one has revealed usable water. But the 
Jews are ready to try their fortune. Should they- succeed 
in creating something out of virtually nothing, their enjoy¬ 
ment of it would hurt no one. This area, too, might 
be governed as a federal territory for a given period or 
until a certain minimum of population had accumulated. 

But that is not the whole story. A complex situation 
has been further bedevilled by the most extensive pogrom 
that Europe has yet witnessed. Zionism became a menace 
to peace and roused the Palestinian Arabs to desperate 
resistance chiefly because, under pressure of an extreme 
emergency, the Zionist leaders tried to convert a National 
Home into an international reservoir for fugitive Jewry. 
If the flow of Jewish immigration into Palestine is to be 
reduced to a trickle, as seems inevitable, surely sound 
policy no less than humanity demands that the migratory 
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stream be not dammed but diverted. Several possible areas 
have been mentioned, such as Dominica, Santo Domingo 
and British Honduras. The most hopeful is undoubtedly 
British Guiana, a country as large as Great Britain and 
almost empty beyond the low-lying coastal belt. The 
upland savannahs offer a temperate and healthy climate and 
a rich soil suitable for agriculture and cattle-breeding. 
An Anglo-American commission of inquiry has now 
reported with qualified optimism on the country’s 
possibilities, recommending an immediate experiment with 
the group settlement of some 3,000 to 5,000 migrants. 
His Majesty’s Government promptly announced their 
readiness to co-operate to the full in any such scheme upon 
which the refugee organisations might decide lands would 
be leased on generous terms, administrative machinery 
provided, and aid given in the construction of arterial 
communications. If this experiment succeeds, the result 
will not be Zion; but in the fullness of time it may well 
become a self-governing, self-reliant Jewish nation. 


Documents : British Promises to the Arabs 


I. Extracts from the Correspondence between Sir 
Henry McMahon, H.M. High Commissioner in Cairo, and 
the Sherif Hussein of Mecca. Cmd. 5957. 


No. 


1. From the Sherif of Mecca to Sir Henrj McMahon, Flis Majesty's 
High Commissioner at Cairo. 

July 14, 1915. 


Whereas the whole of the Arab nation without any exception 
have decided in these last years to live, and to accomplish their free¬ 
dom, and grasp the reins of their administration both in theory and 
practice; and whereas they have found and felt that it is to the interest 
of the Government of Great Britain to support them and aid them to 
the attainment of their firm and lawful intentions. . . . And whereas 
it is to their (the Arabs’) interest also to prefer the assistance of the 
Government of Great Britain in consideration of their geographical 
position and economic interests, and also of the attitude of the above- 
mentioned Government, which is known to both nations and therefore 
need not be emphasised; 

For these reasons the Arab nation see fit to limit themselves, as 
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time is short, to asking the Government of Great Britain, if it should 
think fit, for the approval, through her deputy or representative, of 
the following fundamental propositions, leaving out all things con¬ 
sidered secondary in comparison with these, so that it may prepare 
all means necessary for attaining this noble purpose, until such time 
as it finds occasion for making the actual negotiations :— 

Firstly. —England to acknowledge the independence of the Arab 
countries, bounded on the north by Mersina and Adana up to the 
37 0 of latitude, on which degree fall Biriiik, Urfa, Mardin, Midiat, 
Jezirat (Ibn ‘Umar), Amadia, up to the border of Persia; on the 
east by the borders of Persia up to the Gulf of Basra; on the south by 
the Indian Ocean, with the exception of the position of Aden to remain 
as it is; on the west by the Red Sea, the Mediterranean Sea up to 
Mersina. England to approve of the proclamation of an Arab 
Khalifate of Islam. . . . 

No. 2. From Sir H. McMahon to the Sherif of Mecca . 

August 30, 1915. 

We have the honour to thank you for your frank expressions of 
the sincerity of your feeling towards England. We rejoice, moreover, 
that your Highness and your people are of one opinion—that Arab 
interests are English interests and English Arab. . . . With regard 
to the questions of limits and boundaries, it would appear to be 
premature to consume our time in discussing such details in the heat 
of war, and while, in many portions of them, the Turk is up to now in 
effective occupation. . . . 

No. 3. From the Sherif of Mecca to Sir H. McMahon . 

September 9, 1915. 

... As the limits and boundaries demanded are not those of one 
person whom we should satisfy and w,ith whom we should discuss 
them after the war is over, but our peoples have seen that the life 
of their new proposal is bound at least by these limits and their word 
is united on this: 

Therefore, they have found it necessary first to discuss this point 
with the Power in whom they now have their confidence and trust 
as a final appeal, viz., the illustrious British Empire. . . . 

No. 4. From Sir H, McMahon to the Sherif of Mecca . 

October 24, 1915. 

... I have realised, however, from your last letter that you regard 
this question as one of vital and urgent importance. I have, therefore, 
lost no time in informing the Government of Great Britain of the 
contents of your letter, and it is with great pleasure that I communi¬ 
cate to you on their behalf the following statement, which I am 
confident you will receive with satisfaction:— 

The two districts of Mersina and Alexandretta and portions of 
Syria lying to the west of the districts of Damascus, Homs, Hama 
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a$d Aleppo cannot be said to be purely Arab, and should be excluded 
from the limits demanded. 

With the above modification, and without prejudice to our existing 
treaties with Arab chiefs, we accept those limits. 

As for those regions lying within those frontiers wherein Great 
Britain is free to act without detriment to the interests of her ally, 
France, I am empowered in the name of the Government of Great 
Britain to give the following assurances and make the following reply 
to your letter :— 

(1) Subject to the above modifications, Great Britain is pre¬ 
pared to recognise and support the independence of the Arabs 
in all the regions within the limits demanded by the Sherif of 
Mecca. 

(2) Great Britain will guarantee the Holy Places against all 
external aggression and will recognise their inviolability. 

(3) When the situation admits, Great Britain will give to the 
Arabs her advice and will assist them to establish what may 
appear to be the most suitable forms of government in those 
various territories. 

(4) On the other hand, it is understood that the Arabs have 
decided to seek the advice and guidance of Great Britain only, 
and that such European advisers and officials as may be required 
for the formation of a sound form of administration will be 
British. 

(5) With regard to the vilayets of Bagdad and Basra, the Arabs 
will recognise that the established position and interests of 
Great Britain necessitate special administrative arrangements in 
order to secure these territories from foreign aggression, to 
promote the welfare of the local populations and to safeguard 
our mutual economic interests. . . . 

No. 5. From the Sherif of Mecca to Sir H. McMahon . 

November 5, 1915. 

1. In order to facilitate an agreement ... we renounce our 
insistence on the inclusion of the vilayets of Mersina and Adana in the 
Arab Kingdom. But the two vilayets of Aleppo and Beirut and their 
sea coasts are purely Arab vilayets , and there is no difference between a 
Moslem and a Christian Arab: they are both descendants of one 
forefather. . . . 

No. 6. From Sir H. McMahon to the Sherif of Mecca . 

December 14, 1915* 

I am gratified to observe that you agree to the exclusion of the 
districts of Mersina and Adana from boundaries of the Arab terri¬ 
tories. . . . With regard to the vilayets of Aleppo and Beirut, the 
Government of Great Britain have fully understood and taken careful 
note of your observations, but, as the interests of our ally, France, are 
involved in them both, the question will require careful consideration 
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and a further communication on the subject will be addressed to you 
in due course. 

No. 7. From the Sherif of Mecca to Sir H. McMahon. 

January 1, 1916. 

As regards the northern parts and their coasts, we have already 
stated in our previous letter what were the utmost possible modifica¬ 
tions, and all this was only done so to fulfil those aspirations whose 
attainment is desired by the will of the Blessed and Supreme God. 
It is this same feeling and desire which impelled us to avoid what 
may possibly injure the alliance of Great Britain and France and the 
agreement made between them during the present wars and calamities; 
yet we find it our duty that the eminent minister should be sure that, 
at the first opportunity after this war is finished, we shall ask you 
(what we avert our eyes from to-day) for what we now leave to France 
in Beirut and its coasts. ... It is impossible to allow any derogation 
that gives France, or any other Power, a span of land in those regions. 

II. Extract from the Report (dated March 16, 1939) 
of a Committee set up to Consider the above Correspon¬ 
dence. Cmd. 5974. 

Both the Arab and the United Kingdom representatives have 
tried (as they hope with success) to understand the point of view of 
the other party, but they have been unable to reach agreement upon 
an interpretation of the Correspondence, and they feel obliged to report 
to the conference accordingly. 

The United Kingdom representatives have, however, informed 
the Arab representatives that the Arab contentions, as explained to 
the committee, regarding the interpretation of the Correspondence, 
and especially their contentions relating to the meaning of the phrase 
“ portions of Syria lying to the west of the districts of Damascus, 
Hama, Homs and Aleppo ”, have greater force than has appeared 
hitherto. 

Furthermore, the United Kingdom representatives have informed 
the Arab representatives that they agree that Palestine was included in 
the area claimed by the Sherif of Mecca in his letter of the 14th July, 
1915, and that unless Palestine was excluded from that area later in the 
Correspondence it must be regarded as having been included in the 
area in which Great Britain was to recognise and support the inde¬ 
pendence of the Arabs. They maintain that on a proper construction 
of the Correspondence Palestine was in fact excluded. But they agree 
that the language in which its exclusion was expressed was not so 
specific and unmistakable as it was thought to be at the time. . . . 
[The report here refers to certain other statements made to Arab leaders 
during and after the war.] In the opinion of the Committee it is, however, 
evident from these statements that His Majesty’s Government were 
not free to dispose of Palestine without regard for the wishes and 
interests of the inhabitants of Palestine, and that these statements 
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must all be taken into account in any attempt to estimate the re¬ 
sponsibilities which—upon any interpretation of the Correspondence 
—His Majesty's Government have incurred towards those inhabitants 
as a result of the Correspondence. 

III. The Hogarth Message. 

The following are the terms of the message which Commander Hogarth 
was instructed to deliver to King Hussein when he visited Jedda in January 
1918 :— 

“ (1) The Entente Powers are determined that the Arab race 
shall be given full opportunity of once again forming a nation in the 
world. This can only be achieved by the Arabs themselves uniting, 
and Great Britain and her Allies will pursue a policy with this ultimate 
unity in view. 

“ (2) So far as Palestine is concerned we are determined that no 
people shall be subject to another, but 

(a) in view of the fact that there are in Palestine shrines, 
VTakfs and Holy places, sacred in some cases to Moslems alone, 
to Jews alone, to Christians alone, and in others to two or all 
three, and inasmuch as these places are of interest to vast masses 
of people outside Palestine and Arabia, there must be a special 
regime to deal with these places approved of by the world. 

(1b ) As regards the Mosque of Omar it shall be considered 
as a Moslem concern alone and shall not be subjected directly or 
indirectly to any non-Moslem authority. 

“ (3) Since the Jewish opinion of the world is in favour of a return 
of Jews to Palestine and inasmuch as this opinion must remain a 
constant factor, and further as His Majesty's Government view 
with favour the realisation of this aspiration, His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment are determined that in so far as is compatible with the freedom 
of the existing population both economic and political, no obstacle 
should be put in the way of the realisation of this ideal. 

“ In this connexion the friendship of world Jew r ry to the Arab 
cause is equivalent to support in all States where Jews have a political 
influence. The leaders of the movement are determined to bring about 
the success of Zionism by friendship and co-operation with the Arabs, 
and such an ofler is not one to be lightly thrown aside." 

IV. The Declaration to the Seven Arab Leaders 

(June 1918). 

His Majesty's Government have considered the memorial of the 
seven with the greatest care. . . . 

The areas mentioned in the memorandum fall into four categories :— 

1. Areas in Arabia which were free and independent before 
the outbreak of war; 
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2. Areas emancipated from Turkish control by the action 
of the Arabs themselves during the present war; 

3. Areas formerly under Ottoman dominion, occupied by 
the Allied forces during the present war; 

4. Areas still under Turkish control. 

In regard to the first two categories, His Majesty’s Government 
recognise the complete and sovereign independence of the Arabs 
inhabiting these areas and support them in their struggle for freedom. 

In regard to the areas occupied by Allied forces .... it 
is the wish and desire of His Majesty’s Government that the future 
government of these regions should be based upon the principle of the 
consent of the governed and this policy has and will continue to have 
the support of His Majesty’s Government. 

In regard to the areas mentioned in the fourth category, it is the 
wish and desire of His Majesty’s Government that the oppressed peoples 
of these areas should obtain their freedom and independence and 
towards the achievement of this object His Majesty’s Government 
continue to labour. . . . 


V. The Anglo-French Declaration of November 7, 1918. 

The object aimed at by France and Great Britain in prosecuting in 
the East the War let loose by the ambition of Germany is the complete 
and definite emancipation of the peoples so long oppressed by the 
Turks and the establishment of national governments and administra¬ 
tions deriving their authority from the initiative and free choice 
of the indigenous populations. 

In order to carry out these intentions France and Great Britain 
are at one in encouraging and assisting the establishment of indigenous 
governments and administrations in Syria and Mesopotamia, now 
liberated by the Allies, and in the territories the liberation of which they 
are engaged in securing and recognising these as soon as they are 
actually established. 

Far from wishing to impose on the populations of these regions 
any particular institutions, they are only concerned to ensure by their 
support and by adequate assistance the regular working of govern¬ 
ments and administrations freely chosen by the populations themselves. 
To secure impartial and equal justice for all, to facilitate the economic 
development of the country by inspiring and encouraging local initia¬ 
tive, to favour the diffusion ot education, to put an end to dissensions 
that have too long been taken advantage of by Turkish policy, such is 
the policy which the two Allied Governments uphold in the liberated 
territories. 
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I. The Only Way 

O N the eve of the March crisis, Mr. Clarence Streit, the 
well-known American journalist, published in England 
a remarkable book, a book which everyone should read and 
ponder, Union Now. * Though he could not have foreseen 
the occasion, he offered, for the disease of which those 
events were but a symptom, a truly heroic remedy. For in 
Union Now he urges that the democracies of the West— 
fifteen by his count—should immediately merge their 
sovereignties into a single State. Thus and only thus, he 
claims, can war be eliminated, peace set upon a sure footing, 
and those conditions established under which the pressing 
economic problems of the world can be faced and solved. 

Mr. Streit’s case rests essentially upon the argument, 
not merely that such an international merger would eliminate 
the war menace, but also that nothing else can. The alter¬ 
natives that he considers are the method of conference and 
conciliation, the method of universal collective security, 
the method of regional pacts, the method of alliances and the 
method of isolationism, or each for himself. Mr. Streit 
contends, with all his experience at Geneva and elsewhere 
to prove him right, that none of these will do. His show¬ 
ing-up of isolationism is addressed, of course, mainly to his 
own countrymen in the United States; for in crowded 
Europe or on its edge the doctrine of each-country-for- 
itself plainly offers no hope of refuge from the peril of war. 
Mr. Streit has only to point to the record of American 
laws, diplomacy, and armaments in the , past half-dozen 
years to show the break-down of isolationism in practice, 

* Jonathan Cape, io s. 6d. 
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in the mightiest of all great Powers, the farthest removed 
from immediate threats of war. No nation, however 
strong—not even the whole British Commonwealth in 
concert—is able by itself to uphold its own rights for 
certain, and to live in such security that it can solve its 
economic problems and let its people consume the fruits of 
progress. Even if it suffers no aggression, it must be ever 
weighed down by armaments. It must remain prisoner of a 
world economic disorder which it can do little or nothing to 
remedy. 

The method of non-resistance, with which Mr. Streit 
does not deal at length, may perhaps be held to be included 
in the method of conference. The direct attack on the 
use of force between nations, by way of a conference to 
limit the means of acting by force, has manifestly failed; 
“ for both haves and have-nots preferred even the unlimited 
risks of war to the risk to their .holdings or their dreams 
which they saw in disarmament ”. What, then, of the 
indirect attack on the use of force, by way of a conference to 
consider how adjustments that could otherwise be made only 
by war may be made by peaceful means ? As Mr. Streit 
more than once points out, even if this method were to 
succeed, to the point of giving the so-called have-not 
Powers all that they now demand, we should be not one 
step nearer to permanent peace. 

Even if all Germany’s colonies were restored, and the Polish 
Corridor, Alsace-Lorraine and everything else, why should that 
decrease instead of increase the war danger ? When Germany 
had all that in 1914, and Britain was trying to soothe her with 
half of Portugal’s colonies, Germany was demanding only more 
imperiously than now “ a place in the sun ”. 

The subjection of Czechoslovakia and Albania rammed 
home this argument of Mr. Streit’s. The ambition of the 
lawless States is plainly an appetite that grows by what it 
feeds on. 

The method of all-round collective security, the method 
of the League Covenant, has had a devoted following in the 
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English-speaking world, and Mr. Streit spends a great deal 
of effort in demolishing its claims. But the task is not half 
as difficult now as he might have found it a few years ago. 
For the actuality of aggression by great Powers has brought 
home to everyone two fundamental facts about collective 
security: first, that it implies a liability on each member- 
nation to go to war, not by its own free decision, but upon 
the occurring of events beyond its control and perhaps not 
otherwise likely to involve it in war; secondly, that it 
requires preparation for war with allies, war to be instantly 
joined according to prearranged plans such as alone will 
give assurance of unity in purpose and action. Because of 
the first fact, automatic and universal collective security 
clashes head-on with democratic free-will in' a world of 
sovereign States. Because of the second, practical collec¬ 
tive security clashes head-on with its own theoretical 
principles. For if there are to be plans for allied action in 
the event of a collective war, they must cover all the 
contingencies that might arise. The re duct to ad absurdum 
of this is a schedule of permutations and combinations of 
possible aggressors among all the seventy-odd members and 
non-members of the League, with a corresponding schedule 
of alliances to be worked out in military terms. 

But there is no need to carry the logic to this extreme. 
The regional (or otherwise limited) mutual-assistance pact 
reproduces the collective-security problem in miniature. 
The value of the Locarno pact of guarantee was immensely 
reduced, as the soldiers and sailors and airmen who would 
have had to carry it out always perceived, by the fact that 
its mutual character forbade them to make any plans for 
action. Only after Germany had violated the pact in 1936 
could the staff conversations that were needed to make it a 
reality take place between Great Britain and France. 

In brief, if collective security—universal or regional—is 
less than an alliance it is ineffective in deterring or defeating 
aggression; while if it becomes an alliance it ceases to be 
collective, in the sense of mutuality. It becomes merely a 
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“ defensive ” camp arming and planning against an 
“ offensive ” camp. 

Mr. Streit goes on to argue that in a grand alliance among 
the democratic Powers lies no hope of permanently banning 
war from the world. The alliance cannot be large enough 
and at the same time cohesive enough to present for ever an 
overwhelming threat of retribution to potential aggressors. 

Though possible as a temporary stopgap an alliance, as a 
permanent organisation, has never been achieved and is practic¬ 
ally impossible to achieve among as many as fifteen states. The 
fact that the states are democracies makes a permanent alliance 
among them not less but more impractical and inconceivable. 
For the more democratic a state is, then the more its government 
is dependent on public opinion and the more its people are loath 
to be entangled automatically in the wars of governments over 
which they have not even the control a league gives, and the 
more its foreign policy is subject to change. But the more all 
this is true of a state the harder it is either for it to enter an 
alliance or for its allies to trust it if it does. 

Mr. Streit rightly lays stress on the inherent failing of de¬ 
mocracy when combined with jealous national sovereignty. 
“ The dictators are right ”, he says, “ when they blame the 
democracies for the world’s condition, but they are wrong 
when they blame it on democracy. The anarchy comes from 
the refusal of the democracies to renounce enough of their 
national sovereignty to let effective world law and order be 
set up.” 

The result has been that democracy itself has been slowly 
going under. Italy and Germany are to be regarded, in Mr. 
Streit’s view, as early casualties. “ They are not the source of 
the danger our whole species now faces, they are only its first 
victims.” National sovereignty has already destroyed polit¬ 
ical freedom in many of the smaller and weaker nations, with 
but shallow traditions of democracy to draw upon. It is now 
taking toll in the great and well-founded democracies. Amid 
international anarchy, the state must be paramount, internally 
and externally, and as the state is glorified so freedom perishes. 
The very effort to defend our freedom by arms, alliances and 
preparations for war must needs make that freedom less. 
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Recognising this, many people in the democratic 
countries have turned in hope once more to the method of 
the League to limit national sovereignty and stave off war. 
Here Mr. Streit brings to the aid of his theme an immensely 
powerful battery in the shape of American experience after 
the war of independence. At first, the thirteen states 
formed a “ League of Friendship ” in which each retained 
its sovereignty. By 1787, when the constitutional con¬ 
vention met at Philadelphia, the League was in chaos 
because it had no adequate central government or authority. 
Commerce was stagnant for want of security and confidence. 
Disputes over trade and territory were on the verge of 
setting the several states at war among themselves. “ War 
with Spain threatened to break the League of Friendship 
into two camps. The League could not coerce its members. 
Threats of withdrawal from it were common.” It was 
amid this disarray that Alexander Hamilton, with Madison 
and Jay, preached in the federalist the gospel of union 
among the thirteen states, and conquered his opponents by 
the unanswerable logic of his theme. The strength and 
vigour that federal union gave to the thirteen American 
democracies are for all to see. 

Not without reason Mr. Streit likens the Geneva League 
to that abortive League of Friendship, and its present 
breakdown to the chaos that faced the Philadelphia con¬ 
vention, though he admits that its failure has not been so 
complete as that of its American prototype. 

The League’s “ internationalism ” is often contrasted with 
pre-war nationalism as if it were at the other pole. It is really 
an extension of the same principle. The basic principle of the 
pre-war system was national sovereignty: its unit for making, 
enforcing, interpreting and revising agreement was the state, its 
equality was the equality of these units, its procedure required 
their unanimous consent and its highest aim was to keep each 
state sovereign. The drafters of the Covenant, far from rejecting 
this, sought to legalise and crystallise it all by converting it from 
the unwritten to the solemnly signed. They enthronea the pre¬ 
war principle in the League and contented themselves with 
patching the pre-war application of it. 
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No doubt that was inevitable. Mr. Streit himself admits 
that the method of league had to be tried and found wanting 
before the method of union could be seen to be necessary. 
The league method can neither make and revise law between 
nations, nor interpret and enforce it. The league method 
cannot prevent war, because it cannot do justice when 
justice conflicts with sovereignty, and because it leaves 
war as the ultimate instrument of international policy. It 
cannot bring about disarmament because it depends on the 
national armaments of its subscribing members, and bids 
them fend for themselves until the aid of the league can be 
organised and brought to their succour. It cannot solve 
world economic problems, any more than it can solve world 
political problems, because it leaves national sovereignty 
intact. This is Mr. Streit’s diagnosis, and his cure is the 
cure that Hamilton urged upon the people of the disunited 
states—federal union. 

There is indeed no other cure. If Mr. Streit has done 
nothing else, he has directed men’s minds to the fundamental 
need in world politics at a time when they are all too likely 
to be distracted by the immediate and superficial needs. 
Gvilisation, as he points out, has worked miracles in 
enslaving nature, but has done little or nothing towards 
freeing itself from the slavery of its own disorders. In the 
political sphere it is shackled by national sovereignty; and 
the only way of breaking national sovereignty is to build 
a unit wider than the nation, a unit which will eventually 
embrace the whole world. In The Commonwealth of God 
Mr. Lionel Curtis showed how history and religion pointed 
down that same path. It is one of the great merits of 
Mr. Streit’s book that he translates the general theme into a 
concrete plan, which he presents, not for the indefinite 
hereafter, but for our own generation, now. His courage 
will expose him to many critics, who will seize upon faulty 
details of his draft constitution as proof that the whole idea 
is impracticable. But the constitutional details are entirely 
unimportant at this stage : it will be time enough to tackle 
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them if and when a constitutional convention for Union is 
summoned. What precise form Union might take it is 
impossible to foresee. Its construction will need the com¬ 
bined political wisdom and experience of the civilised world 
—not only the experience of the United States, on which 
Mr. Streit draws too exclusively for his model, but also that 
of the British Commonwealth, the Swiss cantonal system 
and other forms of political architecture. Maybe an 
altogether new type of governmental apparatus will have to 
be invented. The essential need at the moment is that world 
opinion should be brought to see that without some form 
of Union our civilisation is doomed to frustration on the 
political plane; and to see, moreover, that Union is a 
practical idea, as practical an idea as television was a 
generation ago. 

Mr. Streit’s concrete proposal, with all its defects, 
throws the whole concept from the dream-clouds into the 
arena of practical argument. If people get to the point of 
contending that Union will not work like this, they are not 
far from believing that it will work like that. It is in this 
spirit that The Round Table adds some comments upon 
Mr. Streit’s proposal. 


II. The Membership of Union 

T HE plan is that the countries entering the Union should 
hand over to federal authority without reserve certain 
of their sovereign powers, including in the economic field 
the regulation of tariffs, currency and immigration, and in 
the political field the raising of armed forces, the conduct of 
diplomacy and the making of treaties, and the decision 
upon peace and war. In his proposed Union Mr. Streit 
includes the United States and the six fully self-governing 
nations of the British Commonwealth, four Scandinavian 
countries, France, the Low Countries and Switzerland. 
Why these ? Though they are scattered over the globe, 
they are geographically united by the fact that all of them 
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(with the exception of Switzerland, which there are obvious 
reasons for including) are maritime Powers which have 
sought their destiny on the high seas; with three exceptions 
they all have coasts upon the great open oceans, including 
therewith the North Sea. Not only have they the means 
of coming to each other’s assistance; they look upon world 
affairs with the same eyes. “ A government that bases itself 
on a continent or sea limits its possibilities of expansion, 
but a government that is based on the ocean is headed 
straight toward universality.” It is plainly necessary, too, 
that all the members of a democratic union should them¬ 
selves be democracies. The test of democracy, however, 
is not the universal franchise or any particular set of elective 
institutions, but the question whether there exists freedom 
of utterance, equality of all before the law, and some means 
of letting the popular will, freely expressed, control the 
national policy. 

This question of the initial membership is of very great 
importance, not only because it would determine the 
character of the Union from thenceforth, but also because 
vested interests would instantly arise, both within and 
beyond its borders, against the inclusion of new members. 
Moreover, the excluded countries might move into other 
camps. Discussing the various alternative lists of initial 
membership—for instance the English-speaking nations 
only—Mr. Streit uses these words : 

Among the grave defects of a single language are these: it 
gives the nucleus an offensive air or exclusivity. It tends to 
falsify and limit the basic democratic principles of equality and 
freedom, to alarm the old and powerful democracies it excludes, 
and to encourage hostile combinations. 

This is very true, but surely none the less true of a single 
colour or race than of a single language (though admittedly 
none of the non-white nations is yet very old or very 
powerful as a democracy). Although British India is not 
yet a sovereign nation, nor has she democratic control over 
foreign policy, defence and certain other matters, yet 
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she ought to be considered as a possible founder-member 
of Union, in which, indeed, no member would control its 
own separate foreign policy or defence. Alternatively, 
India, with any other British country approaching self- 
government, might retain the same relations with the Union 
as she now possesses with the British Empire. If it started 
with any taint of racial or colour exclusiveness, the Union— 
as the greatest imperialism ever known—might be bitterly 
suspect among the rising peoples of Africa and Asia. 

In facing the problem of India, Mr. Streit is frankly 
baffled by the difficulty of including a nation of 400 million 
people on the basis of equal votes for all citizens in the 
federal elections. But the problem would be solved in 
practice by the backwardness of the Indian masses, since a 
simple test of literacy (such as any civilised union might be 
expected to impose) would exclude the great majority of the 
400 millions. Nor is there any reason to suppose that if 
India formed part of a federal union her votes would all go 
one way. 

There is another problem, of equal importance, in 
connection with the membership of the Union. Its nature 
excludes from it all the totalitarian States, so long as they 
remain totalitarian. Put forward at this moment, the 
proposal is liable to be taken as a mere plan to frustrate any 
attempt by the dictators to pursue their ambitions in 
Europe and elsewhere. One of Mr. Streit’s most forcibly 
pressed arguments, indeed, is that Union would replace a 
precarious balance of power by a durable “ unbalance of 
power ”, in which the democracies would have an assured 
preponderance over the countries of the Triangle. But 
he also makes plain that it is not the permanent nature of 
Union to be ranked against anybody. Its membership, 
as Mr. Streit urges, should be open to all countries fitted 
for it by their character and constitution. The prosperity, 
freedom, safety and happiness of its citizens might well 
prove an inspiration to the citizens of to talita rian States 
to throw off the chains of dictatorship and militarism. 
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In the meantime, however, the project of Union has to be 
judged in face of a situation of the utmost danger, in which 
the majority of its potential members are abused, envied and 
threatened by certain of the countries that would be 
excluded. The retort at present devised to those threats 
is something very different from democratic Union. Not 
only is it a much less close combination of States, by way of 
alliance or defensive guarantee; it is furthermore a combina¬ 
tion of democracies with non-democratic States. The 
greatest of these anti-aggressive dictatorships is of course 
Soviet Russia, but there are others too : Poland, Greece, 
Rumania, Turkey, to name only those which Britain has 
recently undertaken to defend. It is an open question 
whether a democratic Union in which the preponderant 
weight was non-European would wish to pledge itself to 
defend dictatorships in Europe. Looked upon in the light 
of to-day’s strategic needs, the project of Union is an offer, 
coming from the only quarter from which such an offer 
could reasonably come, to replace a certain non-ideological 
camp by an ideological merger—in a word, to make up for 
a possible weakening of the present “ peace front ” by 
casting America into the balance. The time-table of 
urgencies, from which we cannot escape, compels us to 
look at the project in this way, and it passes muster. Never¬ 
theless, the real problem in international affairs, which 
Union is designed to solve, is not how to defeat aggression, 
but how to prevent anarchy. 


III. The Suicide of Sovereignty 

1 IKEWISE, on the economic plane, the aim of Union is 
j not simply to reduce unemployment or increase profits 
or raise wages, but to end that international anarchy under 
which economic problems that are inherently world-wide 
can be tackled by no one, since no one has the power to 
decide upon and carry out the necessary solutions. Too 
often, national attempts to solve them mean beggar-my- 
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neighbour, and make the basic problem worse. Union 
by itself would not cure unemployment, which could as 
readily continue under a regime of free trade between the 
Union's members as it can under a regime of national 
protection. Neither the size nor the internal security of 
the huge area of free trade and mobile capital and labour in 
the United States has saved that country from worse un¬ 
employment than much smaller economies. What Union 
could do—what Union alone could do—is to remove 
or greatly to reduce certain obstacles to a deep-going 
attempt to tackle unemployment and kindred problems— 
obstacles like the uncontrollable ebb and flow of “ hot 
money ” from capital to capital, the weakness of business 
confidence in face of the threat of war, or the existence of 
artificial barriers to the international movement of labour 
and long-term capital. 

Mr. Streit indeed does his theme no service by claiming 
too much for it, as occasionally he tends to do in the 
economic sphere. Union can come about only as a result 
of frankly facing difficulties, the greatest of which are the 
“ vested interests ” of the present scheme of things that 
would suffer by the breaking down of centuries-old 
ring-fences built round national economic and political 
systems. Vested interests are not always bloated and evil, 
and their unregulated overthrow may cause more trouble 
and distress than their perpetuation. For example, the old- 
established industrial areas of Great Britain, founded on 
shipping and export industries, had a vested interest in 
liberal world trade and particularly in British free trade : 
the overthrow of that traditional system produced the 
distressed areas. Similarly, distressed areas in other 
zones might be produced by the overthrow of the existing 
system of national tariffs among the prospective members 
of the Union, unless that action were accompanied by a 
constructive plan for softening the blow and transferring 
labour and capital from the old industries to new ones. It 
is not too soon to be mapping out the broad nature of such 
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a plan, which might well include a gradual transition to 
free trade over a long period of years; for, if no antidote 
to dislocation is worked out and adopted. Union may fail 
for reasons much smaller in themselves than those which 
make it the only ultimate issue from our present afflictions. 

The lesson of twenty years since the world war is that 
a complex of unmitigated national sovereignties is in¬ 
herently unstable. That was always so, indeed, but 
modern science has made the consequences far more terrible 
than ever, and modern means of communication have 
meant that a disturbance anywhere, instead of sending but 
a faint tremor beyond its immediate quarter, may shatter 
the whole fabric. This inherent instability of the system 
of sovereign States is not unlike the inherent instability 
that Karl Marx attributed to the capitalist system. What 
he failed to foresee was that national sentiment would 
quite outweigh class interest in the motivation of the mass 
mind. The bulk of the German wage-earners, looking 
out upon the world at large, think as Germans, national 
citizens, not as “ workers of the world ”; and the same is 
true of British, American, French, perhaps even Russian 
workers. Having diagnosed the collapse of capitalism as 
inevitable, Marx prescribed the world revolution as 
necessary. If we now diagnose the inevitable collapse of 
the system of unmitigated national sovereignties, through 
its inherent tendency to war and self-destruction, what of 
the method whereby that end may be brought about ? 
It will surely come in one or other of two ways : totalitarian 
empire, or democratic union. The first corresponds to the 
Marxian world revolution—the surgery of violence, 
followed by the dictatorship of a section. The second 
corresponds to the democratic socialisation which since 
Marx’s day has indefinitely postponed the revolution in the 
west by combining greater wealth all round with a fairer 
distribution of community income. 

What we have been seeing in Europe and Asia since 1931 
has been the method of empire warring against national 
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sovereignty. By its energy it has forestalled the rival 
method of union. To many minds the imperialist method 
is an attractive one, and the peoples may be driven to accept 
it unless they have the courage to demand the alternative. 
But imperialism in its turn is inherently unstable; for it 
cannot retain for ever the strength and will-power to repress 
minorities; they will eventually reassert their national 
sovereignties, either by revolt and war (as in the breakdown 
of the Austro-Hungarian Empire), or else by peaceful 
devolution (as in the life-story of the British Common¬ 
wealth), thus restoring the ancient anarchy. Hence an 
irresistible logic points to democratic union, not as a mere 
figment of theory, but as in the end the only practical way 
out. The vital issue at the moment is not whether Union 
should have this or that constitutional shape, or this or 
that economic policy, but a far more general question: 
how long will the peoples of the western world endure the 
present order of things ? How much more war and suffering 
are to be gone through before the dream becomes a fact ? 
Union is not practical now, if by “ now ” we imply the 
immediate calling of a constitutional convention and the 
entering into force of its product within a few years; 
but it is practical now, if by “ now ” we mean that men and 
women all over the world can to-day begin training their 
thoughts to the belief that in some form Union must come, 
and to the pursuit of the best and surest means of bringing 
it to birth. 
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I. Great Powers and Small 

T HE present enduring international crisis appears to 
different nations in different lights. For Great Britain 
(and for the United States), it is caused by the need to resist 
an attempt to dominate the world by force : for Germany, 
the root lies in a greedy encirclement designed to restrict 
that country’s Lebensraum. For a large section of British 
opinion, it involves an ideological struggle—a stand for 
freedom against “ fascism ”, For the inspired totalitarian 
organs of opinion it implies a democratic conspiracy against 
the “ Dynamic Powers ”, or “ Young Nations ”. But, for 
the countries involved as potential victims or allies in a 
possible struggle between the great Powers, the issue 
presents itself realistically. Wherever their sympathies 
may lie, their political problem is how to safeguard their 
bare existence as sovereign national States. Those most 
intimately involved are Poland, Rumania, Yugoslavia, 
Hungary and incidentally Slovakia; that is to say, Germany’s 
immediate neighbours and the immediate neighbour of 
Germany’s third ally, Hungary. The attitude of Bulgaria 
and the other countries of the Balkan Entente has not yet 
had to be defined to the same extent as that of the countries 
commonly accepted as “ threatened 
All these countries, between the crisis of September 
1938 and the recent change in British foreign policy, tried 
to do little more than avoid complications. They seemed 
to hope that by adopting a neutral attitude and making no 
public declarations susceptible of being interpreted by the 
“ Dynamic Powers ” as irritating, provocative, or displaying 
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too much affection for the western Powers, they might 
escape the wrath to come and not fall victims to the expan¬ 
sionist aims of the Axis. Some clearly hoped even to 
profit economically by those aims. 


II. Poland 

T HE crisis of September 1938 found Poland still 
pursuing a policy of understanding with Germany, 
while keeping good relations with Soviet Russia. On the 
constructive side, her policy appeared to aim at the estab¬ 
lishment of a sort of cordon sanitaire of neutral States 
reaching from the Baltic to the Black Sea—consisting 
therefore of Poland, Hungary and Rumania, with the 
possible adhesion of the Baltic States. At the peak of the 
crisis, her one aim seemed to be to profit by the difficulties 
of Czechoslovakia : pursuing this aim, she took possession 
of the Teschen and Karwin mining districts in Moravian 
Silesia, as well as the important railway centre of Bohumin 
or Oderberg. Nobody could say that she had much 
ethnical claim to the districts, which contain, apart from 
Czechs and Poles, some German minorities. 

The crisis once over, however, Poland found herself 
faced with a new problem threatening her political integrity. 
Slovakia, and with it Sub-Carpathian Russia, had come 
under German, domination. Sub-Carpathian Russia had for 
years been considered the breeding-place of Ukrainian 
propaganda, and the focal point of intrique on behalf of a 
future Ukrainian State which would include south-eastern 
Poland as well as the Russian Ukraine. There were plenty 
of symptoms to show that the idea of creating such a State 
had German approval, to say the least; and it was freely 
alleged that this might be the next step in German expansion 
eastwards. German money and German agents were 
reported to be at work in Sub-Carpathian Russia; the 
Hetman Skoropadsky, whom the Germans had instated as 
ruler of Ukraine after the treaty of Brest-Litovsk, was still 
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living in Berlin; the Vienna radio transmitter, together 
with those acquired by the Germans in the ceded areas of 
Czechoslovakia, took to broadcasting propaganda in 
support of Ukrainian autonomy. The almost immediate 
result of this was that the Ukranian party tabled an Autonomy 
Bill in the Seym, the Polish Parliament. It is small wonder 
that Poland began to raise her voice in support of Hungary’s 
claims to Sub-Carpathian Russia, which she had lost 
by the treaty of Trianon in 1919. Both in Hungary and in 
Poland, an almost mystical value was attached to the 
achievement of the common frontier between “ brother 
peoples ”. 

More important than this, however, as, an effect of 
Germany’s stronger position and her obvious desire for 
expansion, was the renewal of Poland’s non-aggression 
pact of 1932 with Soviet Russia, and the attainment of a 
new, if rather informal, “ friendly agreement ” of the two 
countries to live together as good neighbours. On Soviet 
Russia’s side, this was probably inspired as much by her 
own dislike of the idea of a German-sponsored Ukraine 
as by Polish fears. On Poland’s side, it was a revolu¬ 
tionary turn of policy, considering that, shortly before the 
September crisis, there had been well-authenticated rumours, 
mostly from German sources, of her possible adhesion to 
the Anti-Comintern Pact. 

That was in November 1938. In March 1939 the 
Ukrainian bugbear was suddenly scotched by Germany’s 
own policy. With Germany’s consent, Hungary took 
possession of Sub-Carpathian Russia, and, amid much 
official rejoicing, established the common frontier between 
the “ brother-nations ” of Magyar and Pole. The world, 
which saw little humorous in the happenings of those days, 
could at any rate chuckle at the picture of German-sub¬ 
sidised Ukrainian “ nationalist guards ” being engaged in 
battle by the allies of Germany. 

Meanwhile, a campaign of growing intensity had been 
developed in the German press denouncing the Polish 
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treatment of Germans in Poland and alleging incidents of 
Polish oppression. This campaign became louder still 
after the German occupation of Memel. The situation 
appeared really dangerous when reports appeared of 
German troop movements on the Polish frontier. The 
Polish Government took the precaution of mobilising a 
number of men, and of moving troops to their positions in 
the west. At the same time, it left the Polish public in not 
the slightest doubt that their country was threatened, and 
there began a nation-wide movement towards unity and 
co-operation in the cause of national defence. Party 
differences were sunk to an extent extraordinary in Poland’s 
post-war history. M. Witos, the Peasant party leader, 
returned from exile and suffered only a nominal term of 
imprisonment. Ukrainians and even Germans were re¬ 
ported as having subscribed to the national defence loan. 
At the height of the crisis came the British guarantee to 
Poland, and immediately afterwards, in spite of German 
threats. Colonel Beck paid his historic visit to London and 
concluded the Anglo-Polish agreement.* 

The result, of course, was fresh outbursts in the German 
press, both against Poland and against the “ encirclement ” 
policy that Germany regarded as implied in the agreement. 
Then came Herr Hitler’s denunciation of the German-Polish 
agreement of 1934. The effect of both the Anglo-Polish 
agreement and the German attitude towards Poland was 
amply conveyed by Colonel Beck’s famous speech to the 
Seym on May j. One thing is particularly worth noting 
in that speech—the absence of any reference to the Soviet 
Government or to the possibility of extending the system of 
guarantees against aggression to include the U.S.S.R. It 
was natural, indeed, that Poland should hesitate to go into 
the matter on the day after M. Litvinoff had been dismissed. 
M. Litvinoff was the Foreign Commissar under whom the 
non-aggression agreement of 1932 had been negotiated, 

* For the terms of the guarantee and the subsequent mutual agree¬ 
ment, see below, pp. 604-j. 
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and friendly relations renewed in November 1938. The 
mistrust of Soviet Russia and of communism that prevails 
in Poland is deep-rooted and tenacious. For Poland there 
are very grave implications in the suggestion of an agree¬ 
ment envisaging military help to her from Soviet Russia. 
In addition, there has always been at the back of Polish 
minds the fear, dating back to the treaty of Rapallo and the 
contacts maintained by the German and Russian general 
staffs, of possible German-Russian co-operation against 
Poland. Superficially, the slowness of the progress 
towards Poland’s acceptance of Soviet help may look like 
Polish suicide; but to observers on the spot even the 
speed attained has been a matter for surprise, so great are 
the historic and psychological obstacles to be overcome. 

On the whole, of all the European countries affected by 
the recent British change of policy, Poland is the one that 
has most radically transformed her own policy in the past 
few months, and that has been most responsive to the 
British guarantee. She has openly taken up a position of 
resistance to German threats and of association with Great 
Britain and France. There are two main reasons for this. 
One is that Poland feels that she is probably the next on the 
list and the most immediate victim of Herr Hitler’s wrath. 
The Danzig and Corridor questions, wfifich Germany had 
allowed to slumber quietly since 1934, have come very 
vigorously to • life, and at the moment form the acutest 
problem in European politics. But the chief ground for 
Poland’s new attitude is that she feels herself strong enough 
to adopt it. Her size, her pride in her army, and her belief 
in her own powers of united resistance, make her the one 
country left in eastern Europe that is strategically and 
politically capable of standing out against Germany. 


III. Rumania 


U P to the crisis of September 1938, Rumania, as a 
member of the Little Entente, was definitely associated 
with the western Powers through the French system of 
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alliances. That crisis dissolved the Little Entente, and 
Rumania found herself in a position where only a “ neutral ” 
attitude promised any security. 

Internally, she was none too stable. She had not yet 
completed the first year of a new regime consisting of a 
royal dictatorship aided by martial law, and implying a 
thorough reconstruction of her administrative machinery 
(which not even her friends would have claimed was 
anything better than rotten), and the suppression or 
conversion of the old political parties. The most important 
of these parties were the Iron Guard, a fascist revolutionary 
body led by the exalted fanatic Codreanu, and the National 
Peasants, who possessed substantial support in the country, 
although, thanks to the peculiarities of the Rumanian 
elections, they had of recent years held but a small number 
of seats in parliament. In the effort to create a substitute 
for these parties that might attract the loyalties of the 
people, the Government propagated a Front of the 
National Renaissance. Membership of this party was 
obligatory, or virtually so, yet it has not made much pro¬ 
gress. It is something of a joke in responsible circles; 
and it contains a certain proportion of irreconcilable Iron 
Guards whom everyone supposes to be biding their time, 
though they are “ under observation ” by the Front itself. 

Whatever the stability of this regime, it was, to begin 
with, ideologically of a kind to attract the approval of 
Germany. German and Italian propaganda, moreover, 
was active in the country, and the Axis countries were 
clearly spending considerable sums of money there. The 
public declarations of King Carol’s Ministers were as non¬ 
committal as might be. A large proportion of the officers 
of the army, who are a permanently under-paid and dis¬ 
contented class, loaded with the extra financial burden of 
more uniforms than seem necessary to members of the 
defence forces of western countries, were reported to be 
strongly sympathetic towards Germany, and some of them 
to have contact with the fascist Iron Guard. 
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The Iron Guard leader, Codreanu, was despatched a few 
days after King Carol had returned from a visit to London 
and, on the return journey, to Berlin. As regards internal 
politics, this show of force is reported on the one hand to 
have broken the revolutionary ardour of the Iron Guard; 
on the other hand, to have driven what was left of it into 
permanent underground opposition. As regards the 
foreign political results, the deed led to a violent German 
press campaign directed against the person of King Carol. 

There was, however, up to March 1939, no apparent 
direct threat to the political integrity of the country. 
Rumania, apart from trying to avoid trouble in public 
pronouncements, pursued a policy in harmony with that 
apparently aimed at by Poland, that is to say, the establish¬ 
ment of a cordon sanitaire of neutral States. This, however, 
is not as easy as it sounds. Rumania possesses, in Transyl¬ 
vania, territory that is the object of Hungarian revisionist 
claims; in the Dobrudja, areas claimed by Bulgaria; and 
in her north-eastern province of Bessarabia, between the 
rivers Prut and Dniester, an area which, though the subject 
of an implied agreement between Rumania and Soviet 
Russia, might come into the market again at any moment 
as Russian terra irredenta —or so Rumanian opinion generally 
believes. There are at present no signs of its doing so. 
But the province is largely Russian, and the question looms 
in the background as one of the great obstacles to Rumanian 
approval of an anti-aggression system that would bring in 
Soviet Russia as a guarantor Power, and therefore pre¬ 
sumably authorise her to send military forces into Rumanian 
territory. 

Rumania built hopes on the possibility of inducing 
Bulgaria to become a member of the Balkan Entente. In 
this connection, the encouraging communique issued after 
the March meeting of the Balkan Entente in Bucarest had 
some importance. It has, however, been cancelled out by 
a statement of Bulgaria’s revisionist claims, made in the 
Bulgarian Parliament on April 20 by M. Kiosseivanoff. 
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He is repotted as having laid claim to the Dobrudja and an 
outlet to the Aegean, but no more. This means that all the 
weight of Bulgaria’s claim falls on Rumania and Greece: 
Yugoslavia, who possesses Bulgarian terra irredenta in 
Macedonia, is acquitted. This question obviously creates 
great difficulties in connection with the British guarantee 
of Rumania, though the later British agreement with 
Turkey encourages the hope, not only that the question 
will not provoke a crisis, but even that it may be permanently 
solved. 

The threat to Rumania that called forth the British 
guarantee took the form of Hungarian troop movements, 
accompanied by the usual crop of alarmist rumours, which 
are used so ably by German propaganda in the pursuit of 
Germany’s aims. Rumania mobilised, and in that position 
of tension she concluded the notorious trade treaty with 
Germany. This treaty was hailed in the British press as 
having made of Rumania an Axis Power. In point of fact, 
it did not go so far, and the extension of the British 
guarantee to Rumania established fairly clearly that 
Rumania could not be considered as directly associated with 
the Axis, though she is still hopeful of being able to 
make the best of both worlds. The Anglo-Rumanian 
trade agreement of May ii, too, has a political significance, 
in addition to the economic aid that it brings to the country. 
The guaranteed purchase of Rumanian wheat, in particular, 
goes some way to offset the political effect of the German 
agreement. 

Rumania’s position is rather difficult to define. The 
British guarantee is designed to preserve her from aggres¬ 
sion. Aggression could come on the score of Transylvania, 
which the Hungarians want, or of the Dobrudja, which 
Bulgaria demands. Another form of aggression might 
indeed be German, aimed at the possession of Rumania’s 
oil supplies. Such aggression would surely take place only 
if Germany were already carrying on a war elsewhere and 
needed more supplies than Rumania was willing to sell to 
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her under diplomatic pressure from the German side and 
counter-pressure from the western Powers. 

In peace time, Rumania is, indeed, diplomatically 
reinforced by the guarantee. In the event of war, 
however, the effective military implementing of the 
guarantee by a British expeditionary force is not easy to 
conceive—especially since the conclusion of a military 
accord between Germany and Italy. The Rumanian army 
being in its present state, mere military pressure on the 
western front would not be enough to prevent an almost 
immediate military' defeat of Rumania by Germany. To a 
great extent, the military position of Rumania as a guaran¬ 
teed Power would depend on the adherence of Soviet 
Russia to the system of guarantee. In spite of the problem 
of Bessarabia, and in spite of the poor means of transport, 
there is little doubt that Russian military' help would be 
accepted in a crisis in which Rumania found herself 
threatened by Germany. 

In the event of a war not involving Rumania im¬ 
mediately, such as a war over Poland, there would be 
considerable advantage to Germany in regarding Rumania 
as neutral—provided that Germany was satisfied with such 
supplies of oil and other material as Rumania was willing, 
or under diplomatic pressure was forced, to send to feed the 
German war machine. If Germany considered herself not 
adequately supplied, she would presumably undertake the 
occupation of Rumania. This could be affected all the 
more easily by involving Hungary, who has large and 
dissatisfied minorities in Rumania; by utilising such 
Germanophile elements among the Rumanians themselves 
as the Iron Guard; and by stirring up the important 
German minorities in Rumania, who have been there for 
centuries, but who have nevertheless been organised by the 
Nazi regime to do the bidding of their Fatherland. 
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IV. Hungary 

H UNGARY, though a State of Germanophobe leanings 
both by her traditions and by temperament, is now 
closely associated with Germany. She is a signatory of the 
Anti-Comintern Pact, and, under German and Italian 
pressure, has recently performed the gesture of leaving the 
League of Nations. She is a revisionist Power, who has 
had everything to gain by securing the support of Germany. 
She has thereby obtained the return of the principal Magyar- 
inhabited districts of the former northern Hungary, and she 
has also recovered the whole of Ruthenia, or Sub-Car¬ 
pathian Russia. Her other revisionist claims extend to 
the Burgenland, which is now part of the Greater German 
Reich, and therefore may be excluded as well and truly 
lost; Transylvania, which has been discussed above; and 
the fringe of Yugoslavia. On paper she also has a claim to 
more of Slovakia; the districts that she might claim, 
however, though riddled with Hungarian sentimental 
traditions, contain important German minorities, and 
Hungarian statesmen at heart are none too keen on laying 
claim to them. 

Internally, Hungary is beset by parties of the extreme 
Right with creeds resembling that of the Nazi party in 
Germany; she has important German minorities in her 
own territory, to which she has recently had to make 
concessions; she has been presented with a number of 
very ticklish problems in northern Hungary, where the 
transfer from Czechoslovakian to Hungarian sovereignty 
has caused a certain amount of economic distress; she is 
in the throes of legislation leading towards an agrarian 
reform; and she has just passed anti-Semitic laws which 
do not really receive the approval of the nation. 

Hungary is valuable to Germany as a producer of 
agrarian products. She is, indeed, largely bound to 
Germany in this respect; and she has been under pressure 
to conclude with the Reich an agreement based on 
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long-term contracts for her grain and cattle exports. Her 
latest pronouncement on her biggest revisionist claim, 
that of Transylvania, is full of sweet reasonableness : 
though not exactly renouncing her claim, she has pro¬ 
claimed her willingness to come to terms with Rumania 
on the basis of minority guarantees. This statement was 
made by Count Csaky on his return, with the Prime 
Minister, Count Teleki, from consultations in Rome and 
Berlin: it is difficult not to assume that the conciliatory 
attitude was the outcome of those consultations. It is true 
that it corresponds temporarily with the wishes of those in 
command in Hungary, who have quite enough to do in 
assimilating their recent acquisitions without embarking 
just yet on fresh demands. Hungary, however, is militarily 
weak, and incapable of acting independently of Germany or 
Italy; it is undoubtedly to Germany’s advantage that 
Hungary for the moment should make no claim on 
Rumania. In her relations with Yugoslavia, Hungary’s 
attitude has been largely determined by Italian initiative. 


V. Yugoslavia 

P ERHAPS the main principle of Yugoslavia’s policy 
can be summed up in the phrase, “the Balkans for 
the Balkan peoples ”. The first step towards the realisation 
of that idea was the formation of the Balkan Entente : the 
next, the solution of the Macedonian question, which had 
caused so much blood to flow, by means of the pact of 1937 
with Bulgaria. Since that pact, either by direct negotiation 
or through the mediation of Turkey, efforts have been 
repeatedly made to include Bulgaria in the Balkan Entente. 
Although Bulgaria is prevented from adhering by her 
revisionist claims, by the pact of Salonika she was 
liberated from the disarmament clauses of the treaty of 
Neuilly, and in return agreed that she and the Balkan 
Entente countries would “ assume the obligation to 
abstain in their mutual relations from any recourse to 
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force ”. After the crisis of September 1958, and the 
collapse of the French system of alliances, this “ Balkans 
for the Balkan peoples ” policy had the virtue of implying 
for Yugoslavia an assured neutrality, and not necessitating 
any prise de position for or against the totalitarian States, or, 
for that matter, for or against the western democracies. 

The second principle of Yugoslavia’s policy is embodied 
in the friendship pact of 1937 with Italy. This was a 
revolutionary document when it was signed; for the 
population of Yugoslavia heartily detested everything 
Italian, and the bad feeling created by Italian claims to 
Dalmatia after the war had never evaporated. The pact 
assumed even greater importance after the Anschluss and the 
arrival of Germany on the frontier of Slovenia. In the 
light of the reported German drive to the Adriatic, the 
preservation of good Yugoslav-Italian relations was 
assumed to have some virtue in helping to play off Italy 
against Germany, to the advantage of Yugoslavia. The 
improvement of relations with Italy went so far that on 
Italian initiative Hungary was induced virtually to abandon 
revisionist claims on Yugoslavia—and this in spite of the 
fact that for years Italy had been the sponsor of Hungarian 
revisionist claims in general. It seems, indeed, that Italy 
has not pursued a policy completely subservient to Germany 
in this part of the world; during the recent visit of M. 
Markovitch to Venice, it was reported that Italy was urging 
the idea of a Yugoslav-Hungarian pact of friendship. 

A motive that undoubtedly plays an important part in 
determining Yugoslavia’s policy, though there is little 
information about it, is her purely military position. 
Although the human material at her disposal—Serbs, 
Croats, Bosnians, Montenegrins and Macedonians—is 
acknowledged to be of first-class quality, the equipment of 
the army is reported to be not up to the standard required 
by modem conditions, either in quantity or in quality. 

Nor may we ignore the influence on Yugoslavia’s 
international relations of the German economic penetration, 
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quite apart from its military significance. Germany now 
accounts for fifty per cent, of Yugoslavia’s imports and 
exports. The French and British predominance in capital 
investment in the country is already seriously threatened, 
if not surpassed, by the stake of Greater Germany, who 
appears eager to negotiate more and more credits. These 
credits, moreover, are directed to the financing of im¬ 
portant enterprises of significance in war time, such as iron 
works and explosive factories, and to the purchase of 
military material from Germany or from the newly acquired 
Skoda works. It is inevitable that Yugoslavia should 
thereby become, if not more attracted to, at least more 
dependent on Greater Germany. 

There is little doubt that this orientation does not 
correspond to the wishes of a great part of the population. 
On the one hand, there is a deep-rooted dislike and distrust 
of Italy : on the other hand, there is in the country a strong 
sympathy for France, dating principally from the world 
war, and a popular belief in the virtues of democracy, 
inspired by this association with France. In the same way, 
there is a traditional hostility towards Germany. The 
politically conscious sections of the population express a 
general determination to defend their war-won inde¬ 
pendence against all comers. 

This feeling, in spite of German propaganda seeking to 
intensify divisions between Serbs and Croats, may be 
strong enough to settle this long-standing squabble. 
Conversations have been going on for some time now 
between the Prime Minister, M. Tsvetkovitch, and the 
leader of the Croats, M. Machek. The effort has un¬ 
doubtedly received a fillip from the Italian occupation of 
Albania, which represents a potential threat to Yugoslav 
security. There seems to be real goodwill on both sides. 

The effect of these various influences on Yugoslavia’s 
foreign policy is illustrated by the fact that during the 
spring crisis, when Rumania mobilised, Yugoslavia did 
nothing; even at the time of the Italian occupation of 
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Albania, Yugoslavia only took some belated local measures 
of precaution. Her political association with the Axis 
Powers is principally with Italy, and her economic associa¬ 
tion principally with Germany; she is dependent on the 
two partners to a certain extent both for her political 
security and for her economic prosperity. So far, her 
Government has refrained from taking the undoubtedly 
unpopular step of making any open declaration of 
adherence to the Axis. 


VI. Slovakia 

T HE rump State of Slovakia is a pure vassal of Germany. 

The mass of Slovaks are being governed by an 
energetic minority with little contact with the feeling of the 
people. German influence in the Government is pre¬ 
dominant; the only dissident member, M. Sidor, who had 
pro-Polish leanings, was soon forced from office. The 
economic effects of Slovakia’s new situation are in¬ 
calculable. She may represent unexploited mineral re¬ 
sources lying ready for German enterprise; but she 
received heavy subsidies from the Czechs, and in order to 
maintain her standard of living will presumably require 
subsidies from Germany. She has, however, played an 
important role in enabling Germany to rectify a military 
frontier, with the result that Germany now possesses a 
naturally defensible line from the south of the Burgenland, 
north-north-east across the Neusiedlersee, along the Little 
Carpathians and the White Carpathians to the Polish 
frontier. Strategically, therefore, Slovakia is no-man’s- 
land. 

An exposition such as this does not demand conclusions. 
These are the European countries at present most intimately 
concerned in the interplay of great-Power politics; and 
these are the elements in their situations that will go to 
determine their own reactions to diplomacy or war. 



THE FUTURE OF THE INDIAN 
STATES 

(By a Special Correspondent in India.) 


I. Great Kings and Petty Chieftains 

T HE Indian states to-day face a crisis in their history. 

Upon its outcome probably depends, not only the 
introduction and the success or failure of federation under 
the Government of India Act of 1935, but also the future 
form and fortunes of the many states that lack the means, 
even if they possess the will, to keep pace with the rapid 
evolution of a new India. State administrations are being 
exposed to ruthless examination by politicians and the press. 
If those responsible are unable or unwilling to render an 
account of their stewardship, it is rendered for them, 
generally with a blunt admonition that their only salvation 
lies in immediate constitutional and administrative reforms. 

The pressure does not come from one direction only. 
The Congress leaders, speaking for the largest and most 
efficiently organised political party, demand the “demo- 
cratisation ” of all aspects of state administration and the 
introduction of responsible government. In the states 
themselves, particularly in the more advanced states, there is 
a growing desire by the peoples for an effective voice in the 
administration. They may seek, for the most part, a 
“ responsive ” rather than a “ responsible ” government, 
but the basic requirements are invariably justice and fair 
taxation, speedy redress of legitimate grievances, and a voice 
for the people in their own governance and destiny, to be 
heard through suitable representative institutions. Malad¬ 
ministration or oppression cannot always be blamed; for 
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states like Mysore, Baroda, Travancore, Cochin and Hydera¬ 
bad have modern and efficient administrative systems which 
lose nothing by comparison with those of British India. 
Rather can the reasons be found in the growing spirit of 
Indian nationalism, the democratic ideas that have come to 
stay, the earnest feeling that unity is essential and that in a 
successful federation there cannot be two Indias in water¬ 
tight compartments. 

Unhappily for those who are trying to bridge the 
constitutional and administrative rifts between British 
India and the Indian states, there is every difference between 
the relatively few enlightened states, which should have no 
real reason to fear either federation or any reasonable 
criticism, and the many backward states, which the kind- 
hearted may perhaps describe as picturesque anachronisms. 
India’s history provides a key to this complexity. Until the 
coming of the British, centralised government was weak or 
unknown even under the most powerful rulers of India. 
Each empire comprised innumerable kingdoms, states and 
baronies, fluid in allegiances and alliances, but nominally 
accepting suzerainty and paying such tribute as could be 
exacted. In the interval between the dissolution of one 
empire and the emergence of another, there were struggles 
for power and consequent adjustments and re-alignments, 
until the new regime enforced some semblance of stability. 
It was during such a chaotic interval that the British 
assumed the central authority, and, without permitting 
normal adjustments, imposed permanence upon unnatural 
divisions of large areas. To make confusion worse con¬ 
founded, the newcomers then proceeded to make territorial 
and dynastic changes, generally for reasons of expediency 
and not on historical or geographical grounds. Partly by 
accident and partly by political design, the consolidation 
of British power gave to India a small number of major 
states, generally progressive and well administered, 
and an unwieldy number of small states, the majority 
of which are unable to shoulder the burden of efficient 
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administration and stagnate helplessly in semi-mediaeval 
conditions. 

In British India, the units have developed with a certain 
constitutional and administrative uniformity, which pro¬ 
vided a suitable basis for federal plans. There has been no 
parallel development in the Indian states. The major 
states have travelled far along parallel, though not identical, 
roads of political advance. Lesser states possessing the 
necessary resources are commencing to move in the same 
direction, and have either announced liberalised constitu¬ 
tions or instituted enquiries from which such constitutions 
may be expected to emerge. There remains, however, a 
large residue of states, too poor or too inconsiderable to 
support proper administration, much less a recognisable 
constitution. It is indeed an outstanding anomaly of the 
accident of origin and unequal growth, an anomaly to which 
the major states not unreasonably object, that they, with 
their ample revenues and progressive administrations, 
should be classed with hundreds of petty states, which are 
treated as independent units, many of them having no more 
than a square mile of territory, one thousand inhabitants and 
an annual revenue of, say, one thousand rupees or £75 .* 

Of the 81 states in Gujarat, 70 have annual revenues of 
less than one lakh (£7,500), and a large proportion have less 
than one-tenth of the amount. Of the 33 states in the 
Bundelkhaiid agency, twelve have more than one lakh per 
annum but only one can claim an annual revenue of over ten 
lakhs. Of the 282 states in the Western India agency, there 
are over 200 with annual revenues of less than one lakh and 
some have negligible incomes. Of other areas, the statistics 
tell a similar tale of petty chieftains existing on a pittance, 
trying to keep up some semblance of traditional and rather 
tawdry splendour for themselves, but spending little or 
nothing on their subjects. The plight of somewhat larger 

* The official reference book. Memoranda on the Indian States , gives 
essential details of all states with brief descriptions of the more impor¬ 
tant. 
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states, however, does merit a degree of sympathy. In this 
class there are states with populations ranging from fifty 
thousand to one hundred thousand and a revenue of perhaps 
three to five lakhs. The ruler is often modem in outlook, 
intelligent and willing. He may content himself with a 
modest privy purse, but he can neither keep up the 
appearances that tradition and status demand nor provide 
adequately for the well-being of his subjects, much less 
institute legislative councils and similar democratic para¬ 
phernalia. In the somewhat wealthier class, we find states 
with only ten lakhs of revenue that are relatively better off 
and better administered than those with twenty lakhs. 


IT. Congress and the States 

B EFORE the world war, the princes and ruling chiefs 
continued to live a sheltered life, and the growth of 
political consciousness in British India affected them but 
little. The small states remained stagnant while the major 
states pursued a more or less enlightened policy : one or 
two, indeed, went ahead of British India in some respects. 
Baroda, for example, introduced compulsory education as 
well as medical and health services, an independent judiciary, 
a privy purse, and balanced and published budgets. 
Although the more advanced states had realised that the 
quickening life of India must affect them and had studied the 
implications, the princely arcady was not really seriously 
disturbed until there arose the political conflicts that brought 
into being the Round Table Conferences. At those con¬ 
ferences the princes enabled the discussions to take definite 
shape by signifying their willingness to enter into a federal 
scheme, as the soundest method of achieving unity and 
ensuring power and responsibility at the centre. It may be 
recalled, in view of present trends, that the princes made 
their acceptance of federation conditional upon the existence 
of mutually friendly federal units, and of adequate financial 
resources and undoubted stability at the centre. 
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It is probably true to say, not only that the states promised 
to support an all-India federation from mixed motives, but 
also that some did not fully realise what their acceptance 
involved or what its effect might be upon vigorous political 
movements in British Indian provinces. Some states, 
though not the progressive ones, undoubtedly thought that 
acceptance of the federal principle represented the maximum 
political effort that they would be called upon to make, and 
that thereafter they could resume their sheltered life. 
Others realised that pre-war India was no more, and that 
they had every reason to make the best possible terms for 
themselves without delay: their initiative at the Round 
Table Conferences secured for them a standing in the future 
federation with which they could feel well satisfied. For 
sentimental and practical reasons, many states sympathised 
with the desire of British Indian politicians that in the new 
India there should be a minimum of British control and 
interference; but they had no intention whatever of allow¬ 
ing the British mantle to fall upon those same politicians. 
The latter, of course, thought otherwise, and would gladly 
have ignored the position and claims of the states had they 
been able to do so; nothing would have suited them better 
than to assume the role of British officialdom and exercise 
the same functions in relation to the states. Disappoint¬ 
ment on the one side, resentment on the other, suspicion 
and obduracy on both sides, have brought about the present 
critical conflict. 

The situation has so deteriorated in the last two years that 
while all the interests concerned still pay lip-service to a 
federal ideal and in their hearts all know that an all-India 
federation is the only sound and durable solution—it is 
difficult to find any responsible body of opinion ready to 
accept ^federation in present circumstances. From the 
princes standpoint, it is not difficult to understand why 
to-day they are hardly enthusiastic federalists. They are 
perturbed and not a little bewildered by the uneven out¬ 
come of the latest Congress technique in agitation. The 
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resolution passed at the Haripura Congress convention a 
year ago * prescribed neutrality in respect of agitations in 
the states, but left a convenient loophole for individual 
leaders to “ help ” the states’ peoples. This has been held 
to justify the action of Congress leaders who placed them¬ 
selves in touch with discontented caucuses in certain states, 
and through them fomented agitation, with a threat of direct 
action. The ulterior motive is not obscure, nor is it dis¬ 
avowed in Congress circles. It is the ambition of the 
Congress, in case federation is introduced, to be able to form 
a central Ministry with a working majority, unfettered by 
the compromises that coalitions entail. It is purely a 
question of political arithmetic; for, thanks to the reserva¬ 
tion of seats for Moslems and other minorities, the Congress 
cannot obtain that majority except by capturing a large 
proportion of the seats allotted to the states. Hence the 
persistent propaganda, especially in the advanced states in 
which results are more easily achieved. 

The deepest concern was caused by the manner in which 
Congress sent outside volunteers to the states to agitate and 
stir up trouble. Mysore, Travancore, Hyderabad and 
Baroda, four advanced states with a high standard of 
administration, all experienced this interference in some 
degree. Again, in Rajkot, a backward state, the entire 
agitation was fostered externally and carried on internally by 
Congress volunteers from adjacent territory, until finally 
Mr. Gandhi intervened with what has been termed an 
innovation in political blackmail.! It is not surprising that, 
the princes began to enquire how the Paramount Power 
intended to protect them from interference and invasion. 
While not fundamentally hostile to the federal scheme, they 
had no intention of signing their own death-warrant. Surely, 
they said, the Paramount Power should indicate how it pro¬ 
posed to deal with the present situation, and how it intended to 
carry out its moral and contractual obligations in the future. 

* See The Round Table, No. hi, June 1958, p. 567. 

f See the article on “ Mr. Gandhi’s Fast,” below, p. 598. 
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In the present attitude of the states towards federation 
this issue overshadows all secondary points arising from the 
revised Instruments of Accession, upon which their views 
may shortly be expressed thus : “ Is the Crown or the 
Congress to be the Paramount Power ? ” Should this be 
thought an unreasonable question, there is illuminating 
proof of its relevance in a recent article by Mr. Gandhi in 
his paper, Harijan, and the same sentiments were reiterated 
in his manifesto of March zo : 

If the Princes believe that the good of the people is also their 
good, they will gratefully seek and accept the Congress assistance. 
It is surely in their interest to cultivate friendly relations with an 
organisation which bids fair in the future, not very distant, to 
replace the Paramount Power, let me hope by friendly arrange¬ 
ment. Will they not read the handwriting on the wall ? 


III. The Policy of the Paramount Power 

T HE states do read the writing on the wall, and they 
find no assurance in the thinly-veiled threat. Nor are 
they pleased to be told bluntly that the terms on which they 
can buy peace from the Congress are that they shall intro¬ 
duce responsible self-government as the basis of new 
constitutions, and that the states’ representatives in the 
federal legislature—the all-important matter from the 
Congress standpoint—shall be elected by the people and 
not nominated by the rulers. Thus will Congress obtain a 
majority and, so pessimists fear, will treaties be shorn of 
significance and India transformed into one vast voting- 
machine on the totalitarian model. Turning for reassurance 
to the Paramount Power, the states felt themselves unable to 
discern any clear-cut policy; and their fears mounted in 
response to what they regarded as the weak laisser-faire 
attitude of Delhi and Whitehall. If, as they knew full well, 
the Paramount Power had no intention of abdicating, then 
they felt that an intelligible policy should be laid down and 
a sustained effort made to rally in its support all the sound 
and progressive elements in the country. That did not 
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exclude the Right wing of Congress. In any estimate of 
the situation it would be wrong to assume that the states are 
either inherently or irrevocably opposed to every aspect of 
Congress Right-wing policy. The imperative need was 
that there should be no further delay in stating the policy of 
the Paramount Power. 

Events were to prove that the Paramount Power was 
neither as weak nor as puzzled as the deterioration in the 
situation suggested, though it is reasonable to conclude that 
an earlier statement was possible and that it would have 
avoided many unpleasant complications. The way was 
prepared by cautious but significant statements from Earl 
Winterton and Lord Zetland in England and by the Viceroy 
in Calcutta.* The outline of the policy became more 
definite with Lord Linlithgow’s speeches at Jaipur and 
Jodhpur early in March. Finally, his annual address to the 
Chamber of Princes in Delhi provided the occasion of 
unmistakable significance that all interests had anxiously 
awaited. “ 1 am not ignorant,” said the Viceroy, “ that in 
recent times the rulers of Indian states have been passing 
through, in many cases, a period of stress and difficulty. 
Far be it from me to deny that there have been many cases 
in which states have been subjected to attacks which were 
entirely unjustified, attacks in which one has been unable to 
trace any scrupulous regard for strict accuracy, or any real 
desire to promote the welfare of the state or of the people.” 
But, after allowances had been made for such unjustified 
attacks, it remained true that the princes must take steps in 
accordance with current trends and place themselves beyond 
criticism. Public opinion must have an opportunity to 
express itself, and there must be machinery whereby legiti¬ 
mate grievances could be brought to notice and freely and 
promptly set right. The problems of absentee rulers, 
taxation, privy purse and balanced budget, all invited sage 
advice from the Viceroy : “ The more personal the form of 
rule the greater is the need for the personal touch ... he 
* See The Round Table, No. 114, March 1959, p. 356. 
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who would be the father of his people must satisfy himself 
that all classes of his subjects are given their fair share 
in the benefits of his rule, and that an undue proportion 
of the revenue of his state is not reserved for his own 
expenditure.” 

The Viceroy stressed the sovereign rights of the rulers 
and the obligations of the Paramount Power to protect 
those rights. But he stressed no less the obligations of the 
princes to their subjects, to the Crown, and to their mother¬ 
land. Assistance and advice would be given, but there 
would be no pressure on the states. There was, however, 
a warning that those princes who did not respond could 
expect little sympathy in future difficulties. Such was the 
burden of the Viceroy’s advice to some six hundred states, 
to the small and backward among which he commended 
the wisdom of combining for administrative services. 

Here indeed was the vital lead, demanded on the one 
hand by the states, and on the other by public opinion. In 
broad outline, the Viceroy’s policy closely resembles that 
propounded by shrewd administrators and statesmen for 
the last twelve months. His announcement gave a marked 
impetus to discussions that had already been initiated in a 
number of states. More states launched enquiries into 
constitutional possibilities, with a view to providing suitable 
representative institutions and associating their subjects 
more closely with the administration. From the joint 
conclave of the leading Kathiawar states came their own 
suggestion of instituting and sharing an agency police. 
Why not, then, it is being asked, an agency judiciary, 
educational service, public works department, perhaps even 
a small legislative council, and a general pooling of revenues 
to provide for the essentials of progress ? States in Central 
India have been invited to consider similar steps towards 
confederation for administrative purposes, and, if that is 
accepted, it is no great step to confederation for political 
purposes. Where there are tributaries which by accident 
or design have become separated from the parent body, they 
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are being invited to consider returning to the latter on 
favourable terms. 

The voluntary acceptance of advice and assistance was 
mentioned by the Viceroy and emphasised by His Highness 
the Maharaja of Nawanagar in reply. But none of those 
direcdy concerned can be unaware that what is voluntary 
to-day may not be so to-morrow. Democratic ideals are 
now too firmly rooted in India for their growth to be 
resisted. Danger lies also in forcing too rapid a pace of 
progress. If the states are resolved to reduce the disparity 
between their administrative and political conditions and 
those obtaining in British India, they are entitled to ask 
freedom from forms of pressure that are naturally repugnant 
to them—pressure which, while it might secure sullen 
acquiescence in the inevitable, could only sow seeds of future 
dissension. Here perhaps may be found the value of the 
personal discussions between Lord Linlithgow and Mr. 
Gandhi. The latter may be praised or condemned, but the 
essential thing is his very real power. He is also a very 
shrewd politician, and, if the cessation of external inter¬ 
ference in the states is one practical result of the Delhi 
discussions, it may be assumed that the Mahatma has been 
convinced that the states are really moving with the times. 
Nothing is to be gained by attempting to stampede them. 


IV. Variety and Compromise 

I T is abundantly clear that more democratic forms of 
government will steadily be introduced in the Indian 
states. What those forms shall be, as the Viceroy said, 
must largely be guided by the passage of time and the 
practical test of experience. It is undeniable that the 
states embody ideas more characteristic of India than those 
to be found in the modem democratic principles that are 
being introduced and adapted. Furthermore, the states 
differ so much in their character, needs and traditions that it 
would be unwise, and possibly retrograde in effect, if there 
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were an attempt to force them all into the same rigid mould. 
It can be said to their credit—and this has not always been 
conceded during the present controversy—that they began 
to evolve forms of responsible government before the 
present agitation assumed either strength or direction. 
Cochin, for example, has had a legislative council with wide 
powers for seventeen years. Last year it was decided to 
entrust the administration of certain departments to a 
Minister chosen from the elected members and responsible 
to the council as a whole. A form of dyarchy has thus been 
introduced. Even had dyarchy been the failure in India 
that it was so often proclaimed, it is not necessarily 
unsuitable for an Indian state where the civil servants are 
usually drawn from the people and have with them the bond 
of common outlook and interests. Its protagonists in the 
states to-day realise that “ it may only be a stepping-stone to 
wider forms of democratic institutions,” but claim that in 
the nascent stages of democratic growth it has the merits 
of simplicity and feasibility.* 

At all events, dyarchic devolution is the basis of advance 
that has gained the approbation of all enlightened states, 
and the one on which they are building, with such variations 
in the superstructure as seem suited to local traditions and 
requirements. One such interesting variation may be seen 
in the new Baroda constitution, which in outline and 
intention resembles that of Cochin. Here the popular 
Minister will be responsible to the Maharaja himself in 
much the same manner as the Dewan. The reforms com¬ 
mittee, which had a strong non-official element, felt that this 
method was more likely to achieve the ideals of responsibil¬ 
ity and closer association between governors and governed, 
by enabling the popular Minister to participate in and 
influence state policy as a whole in a manner which would 
hardly be possible if he were confined strictly to his own 

* The New Cochin Constitution, by Sir Shanmukham Chetty, K.C.I.E., 
Dewan of Cochin. Proceedings of the East India Association, 
October i8, 1938. 
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transferred subjects and made responsible only to the elected 
majority in the legislative council. Discussions in other 
enlightened states, such as Mysore, Hyderabad and Travan- 
core, are still in progress, and there is reason to believe that 
the constitutions evolved will bear a general resemblance to 
those of Baroda and Cochin. It is of no less importance 
that a working model is being provided for those smaller 
states which have adequate resources, and for the combina¬ 
tions and confederations which may be formed among their 
still smaller or poorer colleagues. 

The gradual devolution of autocratic power undoubtedly 
suggests a trend towards some form of constitutional 
monarchy in the modern and major states. His Highness 
of Cochin has not hesitated to say so, and the Maharaja 
Saheb of Jodhpur, replying to the Viceroy, said that he was 
afraid neither of federation nor of democracy on the British 
model. The transfer of power in the progressive states is 
intended to be real and effective, and few will contend, 
remembering British models, that there is anything irrecon¬ 
cilable between constitutional monarchy and such forms of 
democracy as may be suited to India’s genius and require¬ 
ments. Before, however, the states as a whole commit 
themselves to momentous and probably irrevocable changes, 
there is one question that should be answered : “ Does the 
Congress accept Dominion status as its goal ? If not, of 
what use are treaties with the Crown, and what is the value 
of federation if every unit is to be at war with every other 
unit ? ” The federal constitution approaches nearly to 
Dominion status, despite the present difficulties provided 
by defence and foreign relations. Congress still talks of 
independence, but there is no clear indication whether the 
aim is independence of the British connection or the 
independence conferred by the Statute of Westminster. 
Informed opinion inclines to the view that Mr. Gandhi 
and some of his Right-wing colleagues now seek only the 
latter, but it would relieve much tension, uncertainty and 
soreness if they were to say so. 
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The present controversy now begins to appear in clearer 
perspective. There are, in fact, two overlapping problems. 
The possibilities of separate treatment have been obscured 
by political passions and propaganda, and by the process 
of evolutionary foreshortening to which India has been 
subjected for twenty years. The general desire for more 
liberal constitutions and for administrative efficiency finds 
its response in the declared policy of the Paramount Power 
and in the progressive developments in the larger states. 
In such respects the gap between British India and the 
Indian states will no doubt be steadily reduced. Demo¬ 
cratic institutions will come more slowly in states of lesser 
resources and size, but they will undoubtedly come. The 
mass of tiny statelets presents great difficulties, but grouping 
offers such obvious possibilities that we need not despair of 
the outcome of the present vigorous approach to them. 
The first controversial problem, therefore, is being solved 
by goodwill and understanding and by the inexorable march 
of democratic thought and ideas. 

There remains, then, the purely political problem pre¬ 
sented by the Congress agitation to secure the presence in 
the federal legislature of what they term the elected 
representatives of the people instead of the nominees of the 
states. Only by this means, the leaders feel, can they secure 
a working majority and prevent the stultification of all 
progressive movements. It is not merely a question of two 
mutually hostile interests. Apart from the jealousies and 
ambitions that have always prevented the states from 
presenting a common front, it is likely that the states’ 
representatives, whether elected or nominated, will be found 
grouped in their respective economic and territorial groups, 
and not tied to a particular political school. The result may 
indeed be very different from that which the Congress 
expects. It is unfortunate also that the Congress appears to 
attach little importance to the fact that the states could 
provide the new federal legislature with many able adminis¬ 
trators and statesmen of the type of Sir Mirza Ismail, Sir 
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V. T. Krishnama Chari and Sir Shanmukham Chetty, whose 
sagacity and experience would be invaluable in the early 
years of the new dispensation. 

If, as it seems, conflicting interests can be reconciled only 
by political arithmetic, deadlock is not inevitable. The 
Act provides that the states’ representatives are to be 
nominated by the rulers, but it does not specify any method 
whereby a ruler must choose them. He may choose 
arbitrarily, or create machinery for their election, or devise 
a compromise between the two. It is not unlikely that the 
progressive states will be prepared, as a first step, to 
nominate half and to allow half to be elected, thus providing 
a parallel to the new dyarchic administrations. They are 
genuinely seeking to readjust themselves to democratic 
forces which they can guide but cannot resist. The task of 
fitting into a loose democratic federation a heterogeneous 
mass of some 600 states in every stage of development 
obviously bristles with difficulties. No less obviously the 
way is opening for an understanding between British Indian 
politicians and the major states. The progressive introduc¬ 
tion of liberalised administrations and constitutions can 
solve one problem. As for the other, if Indian political 
leaders are willing to honour treaties, to refrain from hostile 
interference, and to accept Dominion status as their objec¬ 
tive, there are reasons for believing that the states might be 
prepared to concede the election of a proportion of their 
representatives, and that the Congress high command might 
accept such a step as a suitable compromise. The alterna- 
ives are so unpleasant that we are bound to put our faith in 
the eventual triumph of reason, goodwill and common sense. 

India, 

April, 1939 


MM 
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THE GERMAN MILITARY MIND 

By a Correspondent 


I. War Through German Eyes 

T O judge from their field manuals alone, there would 
seem to be hardly any difference at all between the 
military ideas of the various nations. All of them agree 
in emphasising the same fundamental and uninspiring 
truths : the value of the initiative, the necessity of arriving 
at the decisive point first and with the superior force, the 
importance of surprise and speed, the need to take pre¬ 
cautions against the enemy’s counter-action. It is only 
when we turn from these truisms, and read between the 
lines, or, better still, when we study the histories of the 
various armies, that we become aware of those factors 
which really determine the outlook and the methods of 
the various national forces. Only then do we begin to 
appreciate how profound are the differences between the 
strategic outlooks of the British, the French and the 
Germans. 

The investigation of these subtle national peculiarities 
in the approach to problems of strategy, or in the 
preference for certain tactical forms, is relatively easy where, 
as in Great Britain and to a lesser degree in France, the 
nations and armies have enjoyed a long spell of gradual 
evolution; but it is particularly difficult for Germany, 
whose national life has undergone a complete revolution 
in recent years. In some respects that revolution has 
affronted the deepest national instincts, while tending in 
others to exaggerate national traits to the point of absurdity. 
The sharp distinction between the traditional outlook of 
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the German people—the product, gradually evolved, of 
their national genius and the accidents of their history— 
and the theory and practice of the Nazi regime is of par¬ 
ticular importance in considering the fundamental back¬ 
ground of all military activity, the general attitude of the 
nation towards war and its problems. 

To the Anglo-Saxon peoples, war is an unqualified and, 
above all, an avoidable calamity. Even to those who do 
not regard it as radically opposed to the creed and spirit of 
Christianity, war seems to result from a lack of under¬ 
standing and from the mismanagement of international 
relations. It appears as an error that might have been 
avoided, the blame for which can be apportioned, with a 
large degree of justice, between the two contending 
parties. From this point of view the German attitude, 
which accepts war as a natural, indeed necessary, element 
of human existence, and therefore as not conflicting with 
Christian doctrine, is bound at first to appear incompre¬ 
hensible, not to say blasphemous. 

It is easy to point to the contrasting historical experience 
that has led to this fundamental difference of outlook. On 
the one hand, we have the comparative immunity from war 
and invasion enjoyed by the Anglo-Saxon nations behind 
their silver walls; their long, though not unbroken, 
experience of the peaceful solution of internal differences, 
an experience which they are too apt to project upon the 
fundamentally different external plane; the profound 
influence of the nonconformist Christian churches. On 
the other, we have the highly turbulent history of the 
German people, confined as they have been between the 
French in the west and the Slavs and the Turks in the east; 
their memories of the Holy Roman Empire, which endowed 
the sword with the blessing of the Christian Church, as the 
bearer of justice and order and the weapon of defence 
against the infidels; and, last but not least, the profound 
influence exerted during the nineteenth century by uni¬ 
versal military service, which, from the Napoleonic wars 
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onwards, played a far larger role in the life and thought of 
the German people than in that of any other nation. 

The German claim that war is an inevitable element in 
human existence is certainly not the expression of an unduly 
bellicose spirit, nor of a frivolous disregard of law and 
justice. On the contrary, at its most genuine, it reflects a 
deep reverence for the fact that man’s destiny is dominated 
by forces mightier than all human will and foresight. 
Human life, according to this philosophy, is not a peaceful 
process in which all differences can be equitably adjusted 
with the exercise of a little good-will on both sides, but a 
majestic and violent drama in which, as in every tragedy, 
right conflicts, not with wrong, but with another right. 
Just for this reason, the German mind feels that the deepest 
issues cannot be submitted to the judgment of any mortal 
tribunal, be it the wisest judge or the most objective court 
of law. 

In all great and decisive moves in the international sphere 
(recently wrote a profound student of the international outlook 
of the German people *), wherever not “ episodes ” but “ epochs ” 
are in the balance, the conflict of one State with another over 
certain rights or interests is merely the outward and visible sign 
of a far more fundamental conflict. . . . The act whereby the 
conflict is composed constitutes not a judgment or a settlement, 
establishing rights, but a balance-sheet showing the rank that the 
nations concerned have established for themselves in the struggle. 
The world war, .in its deepest aspects, was no struggle for certain 
rights or interests, any more than the war of American In¬ 
dependence was a conflict about tea-boxes; and the treaty of 
Versailles forms as little the legal documentation of the settle¬ 
ment of extensive and complicated quarrels as did the treaty of 
1648; but its stipulations provide the complex and often scarcely 
decipherable signs by which the new rank of some nations, their 
weight in the balance of history, has been expounded. 

From this point of view—which, the author goes on to 
claim, is the result, not of a mystical belief in “ blood and 
iron ”, but of an unbiased attention to the facts of history 
—the attempt to eliminate war altogether through the 
setting-up of a League of Nations, or any other form of 
collective security, must appear to be based on an erroneous, 

* Dr. Karl Schmid, in the New Commonwealth Quarterly. 
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indeed a superficial and irreverent, conception of human 
destiny. For by seeking to obviate the ultimate recourse to 
the sword it threatens to withdraw the fate of the world 
from the soldier risking his life for his cause, and entrust 
it to the pettifogging lawyer. Moreover, by trying to 
achieve what is neither possible nor desirable—it was 
Moltke who declared that “ eternal peace is but a dream, 
and not even a pleasant dream ”—it is bound to end sooner 
or later in disaster infinitely worse than the hardship that 
it has vainly set out to abolish. Here, in fact, lies a much 
deeper source of German distrust of the League of Nations 
than the unfortunate connection with the treaty of Ver¬ 
sailles. That such sentiments are neither a purely German 
perversity nor incompatible with the deepest religious 
feeling is shown by the example of the famous American 
naval historian. Admiral Mahan; in all his work, and 
particularly in his collected essays on Some Neglected Aspects 
of War and in Armaments and Arbitration , Mahan took his 
stand upon exacdy the same doctrine, though he wrote as 
a devout and earnest Christian, in which character he was 
respected by everybody who came into contact with him. 

The German people, steeped in this concept of war as a 
sort of “ trial by battle ”, have tended to regard war as 
essentially a conflict between the armed forces of the 
States concerned, and not as involving their civilian 
populations. To the German people, war is—or rather, 
has been—a struggle in which, in the words of Rousseau,* 
the individuals are enemies only by chance, not, indeed, as 
individuals, but merely in their function as soldiers; this 
in contrast to the more natural view, which has always 
been held in Great Britain, that war constitutes a state of 
ennriity between all individual citizens of the belligerent 
parties, as well as between those parties themselves, and 
that there can be no economic peace side by side with a 
conflict in arms.| 

* Contrat Social, I. 4. 

| Cf. Dr. Hugo Richarz, Webrbafte Wirtschaft, pp. 10-11. 
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The former artificial distinction, however, persisted in 
Germany until the beginning of the world war, when it 
broke down under the impact of the mass emotions aroused 
by that struggle. It broke down, that is, among the 
civilian population. At the front, the old spirit still 
retained its influence, and nothing in the whole of the 
Allied propaganda—in itself felt to be an “ unfair ” method 
of waging war—aroused such fierce resentment as the 
exaggeration of misdeeds inseparable from any great army 
in the field, and of hardships inevitably imposed upon the 
civilian population of the invaded areas. The general 
accusation of “ unchivalrous conduct ”, which was built 
on these charges, was bitterly repudiated precisely because 
the German army felt itself to be imbued with the very 
opposite tradition, and, as far as possible, to be living 
up to it. 

It is hardly necessary to point out how fundamentally 
this traditional German outlook upon war has been dis¬ 
torted and perverted in many respects by the Nazi regime. 
No attempts to disguise it or explain it away can conceal 
the gulf that yawns irreconcilably between the traditions 
of the German army and the spirit of the Nazi party. How¬ 
ever much the German army as a whole may have come 
gradually under the influence of Nazi propaganda, the 
individual German soldier, again and again—in Austria, 
during the November pogroms, in Czechoslovakia—has 
openly dissociated himself from the shameful deeds of 
“ bravery ” that the Third Reich has performed towards 
those who could not defend themselves. 


II. The German Concept of Strategy 

I N the military sphere, this idea of war as a purely military 
struggle between two opposing armies, added to the 
thoroughness of the German mind, has resulted in a unique 
mastery of the meaning and the possibilities of strategy. 
In fact, during the greater part of the nineteenth century, 
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Prussia-Germany enjoyed a virtual monopoly in the 
“ higher conduct of war ”. A series of outstanding 
strategists and military organisers—Scharnhorst, Clause- 
witz, Moltke, Schlieffen—taking up, where he had left it, 
the decisive, mobile strategy inaugurated by Napoleon, 
pursued it to its logical conclusion, and adapted it to the 
new means of transport and communication as well as to 
modern mass armies. 

The concept of the “ conduct of operations ” that they 
evolved was derived from what may best be described as 
the idea of “ pure strategy War was envisaged as a 
strictly autonomous military act, directed according to its 
inner strategical logic towards one decisive aim, the over¬ 
throw of the enemy’s forces in the field. The idea was that 
all other considerations, political or economic in character, 
being extraneous to the strict military rationale , could 
only divert military action from the course best calcu¬ 
lated to achieve that aim. Whatever their urgency, they 
therefore had to be rigidly excluded; for the attainment of 
the supreme objective would make good all sacrifices or 
disadvantages incurred in the meantime. This notion of 
the overriding importance of the military factor led to 
severe friction between Moltke and Bismarck in 1870, and 
was responsible for the march through Belgium in 1914; 
moreover, it misled the German navy, as its spokesmen 
to-day frankly admit, into a wholly erroneous conception 
of naval warfare as a purely military struggle between the 
opposing fleets, instead of a fight for the control of vital 
sea communications. 

It was held to be the aim of strategy to accomplish the 
overthrow of the enemy rather by movement than by 
straightforward fighting—movement conceived, not in the 
eighteenth-century fashion as a means of waging war 
without resorting to the doubtful expedient of battle, but 
on the contrary as a means of bringing about the complete 
discomfiture of the enemy by keeping him “ on the run ” 
and forcing him to expose his flanks and rear to decisive 
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strokes. In such wide sweeping movements as Napoleon’s 
advance upon Ulm in 1805, or the Schlieffen Plan of 1914, 
or, conversely, the great strategic retreat of the Russians, 
which broke up the Grande Armee , rather than in the actual 
direction of the forces in battle, German military thought 
saw—and still sees—reflected the true greatness of a com¬ 
mander, the creative aspect of the art of war, and the proper 
sphere of strategy. 

The appreciation of “ movement ” as the essence of 
strategy is but the reflection of a fundamental feature of 
German military thought, which perhaps more than any 
other serves to distinguish it from that of other nations : 
its habit of looking upon the campaign, or war, as a whole. 
While French, British and other military thinkers, conceiv¬ 
ing military theory as a series of ill-defined principles, 
indiscriminately applied to tactics and to strategy, have 
tended to concentrate upon the conduct of the individual 
action, German strategic thought, particularly that of its 
great master, Carl von Clausewitz, owes its mastery of the 
art of war to its realisation that the deepest problems 
in the conduct of war do not emerge from the individual 
operations, taken by themselves, but only from their co¬ 
ordination into a continuous, coherent whole. 

This idea of the “ inner continuity of the military effort ” 
does not mean* as is sometimes contended by French critics, 
that strategic operations must be conducted according to a 
preconceived plan. That was not true even of the famous 
Schlieffen Plan. It means something infinitely more 
elastic and more difficult: continuous adaptation of events 
to the objective of the campaign, through the superior will 
and intelligence of the commander. Far more ambitious 
than the French notion of manoeuvring for a suitable 
opening, this German conception of strategy as a coherent 
“ system of expedients ” demands of the commander more 
than mere talent, or the painstaking intelligence and skill 
of the French ideal of the officier instruit. It demands a 
creative power to bend events to his will, a faculty little short 
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of genius. Count Schlieffen, recently taken severely to task 
by prominent German military critics for his failure to allow 
for mediocrity, and for the superhuman nature of his 
demands upon leadership, had only developed the implic¬ 
ations of German strategic thought to their logical con¬ 
clusion. When, in 19x4, in the hands of men who lacked the 
drop of Samuel’s oil by which Schlieffen symbolised the 
genius of the born captain, his plan broke down, and when 
the power of the machine gun transformed the war of move¬ 
ment into the grim and laborious struggle of trench 
warfare, the internal and external limitations of that 
strategy were suddenly revealed. Yet so strong was the 
grip that it had established upon the thought of the German 
general staff that neither during that conflict nor since have 
they realised how fundamental is the revision thus made 
necessary. 

German military thought has not, indeed, been blind to 
the new developments. It has completely thrown over the 
former tendency towards “ pure strategy ”, fully recog¬ 
nising to-day the importance of political and economic 
considerations. In many other points it has shown a keen 
perception of the changes that have occured since 1914, 
although it still hopes to return to the war of movement. 
But it has grafted these newly acquired ideas upon the old 
doctrine, without recognising their utter incompatibility 
with it, and has thus unwittingly discarded that conception 
of war as a whole upon which German strategy, more than 
that of any other nation, depends for its successful execution. 


III. Tactics and Discipline 


L IKE German strategy, German tactics are charac¬ 
terised by their freedom from restraining rules or 
methods. They are designed to allow the individual com¬ 
mander the greatest possible liberty in adapting himself to 
the concrete situation that confronts him and in exploiting 
it to military advantage. Here is a complete contrast with 
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the French tendency to evolve carefully thought-out 
patterns of conduct for every conceivable contingency, a 
method that the German mind rejects as too complicated, 
too slow, and above all too rigid. 

The German commander is allowed a latitude in his 
tactical decisions such as exists in no other army. It has 
not always been so. Under Frederick the Great, so strict 
was the control of officers, even on isolated duty, so fierce 
was the king’s insistence upon the precise execution of his 
orders, that they did much to quench the spirit of initiative 
aroused in his generals by his own heroic example. But 
after his death, and in particular after the breakdown of his 
system in the catastrophes of Jena and Auerstadt, the 
pendulum swung to the opposite extreme, and it has 
remained there ever since. Prince Frederick Charles of 
Prussia, the great military organiser of the middle of the 
nineteenth century, wrote in x 860 : 

Prussian officers cannot be subjected to restrictions by regula¬ 
tions and tactical schemes such as are in force in Russia, Austria 
and Great Britain. With our officers, it would not be possible to 
fight a defensive battle on such regular lines as Wellington 
adopted. . . . With us, the generals are ready to engage freely 
in all kinds of enterprises on their own account, without the 
knowledge and the assent of the commander-in-chief, and to 
exploit to the utmost all successes gained. 

A great measure of independence is granted to the 
commander, not only in the undertaking and pursuit of 
actions on his own account, but above all in the execution 
of his orders. As the man on the spot he is not merely 
authorised but indeed expected to correct his orders on 
his own initiative as soon as he realises that they do not fit 
the situation. The outcry of an old general, “ Sir, the 
reason why the king has made you a staff officer is that you 
should know when not to obey your orders ”, is one of the 
most famous bon mots of the German arrdy. Such ability to 
exploit the peculiar features of a given situation demands the 
greatest rapidity both in decision and in execution. German 
tactical training, therefore, ranks speed and vigour in 
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execution above the correct form of the action, or above 
that care for ensuring “ security ” which characterises 
French tactical ideas. German tactical skill is felt to find 
its most congenial conditions, not so much in regular 
attack or defence, as in the free encounter of mobile war¬ 
fare. Although, to-day, with the immense complication 
of units, equipment and tactical methods, such free action 
is acknowledged to have become far more difficult than 
formerly, great attention is being paid in Germany to a 
thorough training of the troops for a war of movement, 
special care being devoted to reducing as far as possible 
the inevitable time-lag between the infantry’s deploying 
into action and the readiness of the artillery to support it. 

The German soldier therefore claims the attack, in which 
above all he finds the sense of swift and vigorous combat, as 
his specific national form of action. Not that he underrates 
the romantic elan of the French, the dogged stubbornness 
of the British, the crude bravery of the Russian attack; but 
all these nations, he finds, show an even greater aptitude for 
the defence. In the swift and irresistible onrush, on the 
other hand, with which from the days of the Romans to the 
world war his forefathers used to overrun their opponents, 
he recognises his own peculiar heritage, the expression of 
his sanguine temperament. In its strange exhilaration he 
feels the very soul of war vibrating. He believes that the 
dashing spirit of attack, regardless of loss, has often served 
to snatch victory from the very jaws of defeat. 

Before the world war, the German army made the mis¬ 
take of retaining its rigid forms of infantry attack, and 
seriously neglecting the assistance of the artillery. To-day, 
not only have these two defects been thoroughly remedied, 
but the very restrictions of the treaty of Versailles, which 
deprived the Reichswehr of tanks and heavy artillery, 
obliged it to develop the power of attack to the utmost, 
with the result that the German army probably leads all 
other forces in its training for modern elastic attack. It 
believes that, when the mechanical equipment of the armies 
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of to-day neutralises itself in a deadlock, victory will fall to 
the better trained infantry, and, above all, to the infantry 
trained to dispense if necessary with the assistance of the 
tank. 

In the same way the world war brought about a profound 
change in the German army’s attitude towards the technical 
factor in modern warfare. Before the war, the intense 
emphasis laid upon the spirit of the infantry attack had led 
to a serious underestimation in the German army—as 
compared, for instance, with the French army—of the 
importance of the technical factor. Despite their rapidly 
growing importance, the members of the technical branches 
were looked down upon by the “ real soldiers In order 
to achieve promotion in his service, the sapper had to prove 
to his superiors that he was no sapper, but an infantry¬ 
man, while the field artillery concentrated to such an extent 
upon the cavalry part of its work, driving and riding, that 
it not only neglected shooting, but also sacrificed valuable 
points in its guns and munition train in order to keep them 
sufficiently light for a gallop. Only the heavy artillery, 
free from such distracting influences, developed to the full 
the means at its disposal. 

Under the influence of the world war, this outlook has 
undergone a radical change. The military spirit of the 
technical soldier is no longer questioned, although a certain 
soreness on this point still persisted only a few years ago. 
The importance of the fullest use of all technical resources 
is very strongly emphasised. The training of the various 
technical branches—sappers, mechanised units and artillery 
—is at a very high standard. In particular, the field 
artillery has completely made good the lag formerly 
existing between its own and the heavy artillery’s methods 
of fire direction and spotting. 

Yet pronounced contrasts with the Comparable services 
of other armies still exist. As a German artillery officer 
recently pointed out,* the German officer’s attitude towards 
* Dr. Horst Herrmann, Der Officer ah Matbematiher. 
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shooting, and in particular towards mathematical ranging, 
differs fundamentally from that of his French opposite 
number. The French officer is not satisfied with merely 
accepting the rules he is instructed to follow, but feels 
personally responsible for their adequacy, and constantly 
re-examines their basis, elaborating new mathematical 
methods that appeal to his taste, as an elegant solution of 
a problem, no less than to his scientific spirit. The 
German artillery officer, on the contrary, considers the 
relatively simple methods laid down in his regulations as 
fully adequate and above doubt. His concern is not with 
their critical examination, but exclusively with their applica¬ 
tion to varied circumstances. In this, however, he is dis¬ 
inclined to fetter himself with mathematical methods of 
fire-direction, however brilliant. For the sake of an 
enlarged freedom in exploiting the situation, he is ready 
to renounce their many and great advantages : the ease 
and simplicity of their application, the infinitely smaller 
physical and psychological strain that they impose, the 
facility in taking over from another command. Admitting 
that mathematical fire-direction may prove superior in 
stable warfare, he feels that it cannot compete with his own 
free methods in mobile warfare, in which during the world 
war the German artillery always achieved its best results. 

A parallel change has been brought about by the world 
war in the German army’s attitude towards discipline and 
obedience. Since the days of Frederick the Great, when 
obedience was exalted into the cardinal virtue, any infrac¬ 
tion of which was unforgivable, the Prusso-German army 
has been prone to identify military efficiency with strictness 
of discipline, and to judge other forces too much by this 
standard. Even when it was fundamentally altered in 
inner structure from a mercenary force into a national 
army in the time of Napoleon, the strict outer forms were 
left untouched, although indeed the spirit in which they 
were applied from that time onwards was more paternal 
and less mechanical than the foreign observer might 
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imagine. Yet the utter breakdown of the morale of the 
German army in the autumn of 1918 showed that mere 
external strictness, tempered by paternalistic benevolence, 
was not enough, and that the relations between the leaders 
and the led must be placed upon a broader and firmer 
foundation, if they were to survive a similar strain in the 
future. Since the end of the war, therefore, the chief 
preoccupation of the German military authorities has been 
to assure the morale and inner coherence of their force 
against a similar catastrophe. Without in any way relaxing 
the outer forms of discipline, the German army has been 
at pains to forge the relations between the leaders and the 
led in the shape, no longer of mere external authority, but 
of a real inner bond. The young officer is taught as his 
primary duty to win the confidence of his men, and to 
establish a real feeling of comradeship with them—without 
thereby endangering his authority. The new, airy barracks 
with their whitewashed and gaily adorned walls, the care 
taken in the preparation of the food, and the higher pay, 
are an outward expression of this greatly increased solicitude 
for the well-being of the rank and file. 

In this recognition of the soldier’s individuality, the 
German army is but paying tribute to the exigencies of 
present-day infantry tactics, which demand a vastly in¬ 
creased measure of initiative and independence on the part 
of the private soldier. The close formations of pre-war 
tactics left to the officers the tactical skill whereby the units 
of man-power became instruments of action. The new 
tactics, based upon the personal initiative of the individual 
soldier or the small machine-gun squad, have made im¬ 
perative a far more meticulous and individual training. 
This modern training is designed to develop, not only the 
traditional offensive spirit of the German soldier, but above 
all those qualities of enterprise and intelligent adaptation 
to circumstances in which he has hitherto shown himself 
relatively deficient, and in which the French soldier was 
recognised to be superior in the war of 19x4-18. 
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U NLESS a prompt and concerted effort is made by the 
British nations, shipping under their flags in the Far 
East is doomed to decay. That is the inescapable conclu¬ 
sion of the latest report of the Imperial Shipping Com¬ 
mittee.* And as the British mercantile marine declines, 
anywhere in the world, so the strength of the whole 
Commonwealth in face of danger is sapped. For the sea 
is its arterial system, and trade and shipping are the twin 
corpuscles of its blood stream. 

I. Where the Shoe Pinches 

T HE report, which is exceptionally valuable and frank, 
contains a mass of luminous figures and other informa¬ 
tion. It appears that the danger of decay of British shipping 
in the East chiefly menaces four main routes : between 
the Orient and North America; between Japan and India, 
Burma, Ceylon and Malaya, via Singapore; between Japan 
and Australasia; and the coastal and riverine trade of 
China. Foreign competition has also begun to eat into 
the coastal shipping trade of India and Burma, and beyond 
India to the Persian Gulf, East Africa and the Cape, slowly 
but like a smouldering fire. On the remaining great 
Oriental shipping routes of importance to the mercantile 
marine of the British Commonwealth, namely, the routes 
between Europe and the East via the Cape and Suez, 
British shipping has held its own. There, it maintains a 

* British Shipping in the Orient. Thirty-eighth report of the Imperial 
Shipping Committee. 
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long lead over its competitors—mostly European countries 
—with between 40 and 50 per cent, of the tonnage passing 
and of the cargo and passengers carried. This Europe- 
Orient traffic accounts for about one-half of the £33,000,000 
which United Kingdom shipping earned in Oriental trades 
in 1936. That sum was about one-quarter of the gross 
receipts of the United Kingdom shipping industry from 
the carriage of cargo and passengers all over the world. 
In the Oriental routes on which British shipping is seriously 
threatened, therefore, we are apparently concerned with 
roughly one-eighth of the total British shipping interest. 
This figure, however, does not take account of British 
shipping not based on the United Kingdom. 

The coastal and riverine shipping of China is in a different 
position from the other threatened categories because its 
present state is pre-eminently affected by the Sino-Japanese 
war, on the outcome of which its future manifestly depends. 
According to the trends that were visible in 1936, when 
China and Japan were at peace, two things were likely to 
happen. First, both Japanese and Chinese shipping would 
continue to encroach on the British position in the lower 
Yangtze. Secondly, although the rising prosperity of 
China would bring more grist to the mill of all concerned 
in her trade, her own protective tariff would probably 
diminish her imports of goods shipped in British and other 
foreign bottoms; her strengthening nationalism might also 
lead her to take for her own ships a growing share of her 
coastal and interior water-borne trade, or to foster the 
traffic by alternative railway routes. Estimates of the 
future, in the light of actual events since 1936, can only be 
hypothetical. If Japan beats China to her knees, and 
permanently retains her present forcible command of 
China’s coast and ports, then she will undoubtedly take as 
much of the Chinese shipping traffic for herself as she has 
the means to supply. If, on the other hand, Japan’s effort 
collapses under its own weight, and a victorious China 
sweeps back to the coast, a period of exhaustion and 
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probably disorder might be followed by a torrent of 
Chinese nationalism. The second, however, is clearly the 
preferable alternative for British shipping interests in 
China.* 

The remaining three categories of shipping in the Orient 
in which the British position is menaced are all alike, in 
that they are on routes between Japan and British or other 
territories in whose external trade British shipping has had 
a very great interest. They are : Japan to the lands of 
the Orient that lie west of Singapore, particularly India; 
japan to Australasia; and Japan to the east coast of the 
Americas via Panama, together with the northern trans¬ 
pacific route to the west coast. The chief and most 
damaging competitor is of course Japan herself. By far 
the greater part (nearly 80 per cent.) of Japanese shipping 
is occupied in carrying the exports and imports of its home 
country. In 1913, one-half of Japan’s foreign trade by 
value was carried in Japanese bottoms, and 29 per cent, in 
British. By 1935, the Japanese share had risen to two- 
thirds, while the British share had fallen to ix per cent. 
A further fraction of some 3 per cent, must be added to the 
Japanese share, making it nearly 70 per cent., to account 
for ships registered in Dairen or China but owned in Japan. 
British shipping earnings from carriage to and from the 
Japanese empire—liner, tanker and tramp—were of the 
order of £4 million to £5 million per annum in 1935 and 
1936. 

In the trade between Japan and the Americas, British 
liner interests are small and are declining, the United States 
being the chief victim of Japanese competition. British 
tramp and tanker interests, however, are still considerable. 
On the north Pacific route, the Canadian Pacific line is 
well established, but the future of the Blue Funnel line is 
uncertain, as its vessels are due for replacement but have 
not been earning enough to cover depreciation. There 

* See article on “ The Future in China,” in The Round Table, 
No. 114, March 1959, pp. 309-22. 
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are three Japanese lines competing with the Blue Funnel, 
which has also suffered from a special cause. Raw silk 
exported from Japan to the United States used to be carried 
to the west coast in British and American vessels, and 
forwarded eastward by rail. With the fall in the price of 
silk, the traffic could not bear the rail freight, and under 
Japanese initiative it was directed to the cheaper all-water 
route via Panama, on which it is carried very largely in 
Japanese ships. On the journey from the east coast of the 
United States to Japan, British lines have been unable to 
obtain cargoes of raw cotton for Japan as they did formerly, 
presumably because the Japanese merchants have taken to 
buying cotton f.o.b * in the United States—a device that 
has served Japanese shipping well in other commodity 
trades. 

In 1935 and 1936 there was also severe Japanese competi¬ 
tion in the important rubber shipping trade between the 
Straits and the east coast of North America, a trade pre¬ 
viously carried on by four British and two American lines 
on a round-the-world basis, the return voyage being via 
the Cape or Suez. When the new competitive struggle was 
at an inconclusive stage, however, Japanese shipping was 
diverted as a result of the war with China, and the pressure 
from the Japanese lines relaxed. 

The ambitions of Japanese shipowners in the Pacific 
area are revealed in the following passage from an article 
by the President of the Shipowners’ Association of Japan, 
written in 1937: 

As has been repeatedly stated, the stream of trade in the 
Pacific will expand tremendously in the future. But as there are 
no countries bordering the Pacific that are specifically shipping 
countries, our country with its favourable geographic position 
should obtain the carriage of most of this trade and it will be 
an excellent sphere of activity for our tramps. The tendency is 
for passenger traffic to increase daily in the future along with the 

* “ Free on board ”, that is to say, bought from the supplier in 
the country of shipment; contrasted with c.i.f., “ carriage and insur¬ 
ance free ”, that is to say, bought on arrival in the country of 
destination. 
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economic and cultural development of the countries on the coasts 
of the Pacific. Therefore it is the duty of the passenger ships 
of our country to take an active role in this direction in the 
future. . . .* 

These ambitions arc legitimate, and we need not grudge 
them to Japan. But around the Pacific rim lie three great 
British Dominions and several important British colonies, 
and although these are not “ specifically shipping countries ” 
they are parts of a Commonwealth which commercially 
and strategically stands or falls by its strength upon the 
high seas, in mercantile marine as well as navies. 

In 1936, about 19 per cent, of Australia’s exports went 
to the Orient, whence she drew 17 per cent, of her imports, 
Japan being by far the most important Oriental market 
for Australian products, particularly wool. Of the liner 
trade between Australia and Japan, based mainly on the 
export of Australian wool, Japanese vessels carry about 
80 per cent. There is only one British liner service from 
Australia to Japan, which operates three old vessels. This 
line has had to meet the increasingly severe competition 
of four Japanese lines, which operate more than a dozen 
vessels, including some of the most modern types, and are 
building more. There is a large trade in wheat and ore 
from Australia to Japan and China. The trade is carried 
almost entirely in tramps, and only a very small part of it 
in liners. Here again, an increasing proportion has been 
done in Japanese vessels. By purchasing wheat and ores 
f.o.b. in Australia, the Japanese merchant or agent is in a 
position to choose the vessel for shipment. There is no 
Japanese competition in the liner trade between Australia 
and the Netherlands East Indies and Malaya. 

The proportion of New Zealand trade with the Orient is very 
much smaller than that of Australia and is almost entirely to 

* International Marine Transport, Vol. XII of the Complete Library 
of Railways and Communications , published by the Shunkosha in Tokyo, 
September 1937. Chapter XII, Section 5. The writer significandy 
went on to draw attention to the American neutrality law, which 
stipulated that in time of war belligerents requiring American produce 
must fetch it in their own ships. 
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and from Japan. Nevertheless both the proportion and the 
value are beginning to grow. . . . Almost the whole of this 
trade is carried in Japanese liners owned by one or other of the 
companies in the Australia-Japan Liner Conference.* 

The shipment of wool and other Australian and New 
Zealand products f.o.b. contributes to the advantage of the 
Japanese lines and tramp-owners. In other sections of the 
traffic it is the competitive pull of lower costs and newer 
ships (to some extent subsidised under scrap-and-build 
schemes) that gains the day for Japan. It has not been 
easy to persuade Australian and New Zealand producers 
that in the long run it may not pay them to use the cheaper 
shipping facilities, since the disappearance of British 
shipping from those routes would not only weaken their 
defences as partners in a maritime empire but might also 
leave them economically at the mercy of monopolistic 
shipping and merchanting interests. 

It is in the trade between Japan and the British countries 
of the Middle and Far East that the pinch of Japan’s highly 
organised system of linked manufacturing, merchanting 
and shipping interests has been most keenly felt. 

Japanese cargo liners and tramps carry a large trade in iron 
ore from British Malaya, and M.B.K.f does a trade in rubber 
between the same two countries. Very little of these trades 
appears to be in British ships, although the commodities carried 
are derived from British protected territory. 

The Japanese lines which ply in the trades with India have 
their terminal either at Calcutta or Bombay. Almost the whole 
of these trades was formerly carried in British vessels, but 
Japanese vessels carry to-day approximately 50 per cent, of the 
Calcutta trade and 80 per cent, of the Bombay trade, and on 
both routes traffic is picked up at intermediate ports. The 
Calcutta-Japanese vessels carry no less than 80 per cent, of the 
cargo trade between Burma and Japan. The Bombay-Japanese 
vessels are offering increasingly severe competition with British 
shipping between Japan ana Colombo, between Colombo and 
Bombay, and between Hong Kong and Bombay. 

The Japanese trades to the Persian Gulf and to East Africa 

* British Shipping in the Orient, p. 44. 

f Mitsui Bussan Kaisha, a great Japanese business house which has 
a secondary interest in shipping. 
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were formerly carried either in British or Japanese vessels to 
India, and there transhipped to vessels of the British India 
Company. Both trades are now conducted in Japanese vessels 
offering a direct service.* 


II. The Bases of Japanese Competition 

T HE Imperial Shipping Committee was at some pains to 
seek the causes of the relative decline of British shipping 
in the face of Japanese (and in some directions other foreign) 
competition in the Far East. German, Italian and United 
States ships are fairly heavily subsidised in different ways, 
French and Netherlands ships less so. Japanese subsidies 
have largely taken the form of subventions on the replace¬ 
ment of old tonnage by new. By the early part of 1937, 
three successive scrap-and-build schemes had resulted in 
the scrapping of some 500,000 tons gross of old tonnage 
and the construction of forty-eight fast new ships of some 
300,000 tons gross. A fourth scheme, which came into 
operation in April 1937, provides for the subsidised con¬ 
struction of high-class passenger and passenger-cargo liners 
of not less than 6,000 gross tons and 19 knots speed, at 
rates of subsidy approximating in some cases to half the 
building cost. The subsidies, though payable by instal¬ 
ments spread over eighteen years, are to be paid in respect 
of construction during the four years 1937-41 of 150,000 
gross tons of passenger vessels and 150,000 gross tons of 
passenger-cargo vessels, the total subsidy envisaged being 
over 50 million yen (£3,000,000 sterling at current rates of 
exchange). The Japanese Government has also enabled 
shipbuilders to raise loans at artificially low rates of interest. 
Compared with the assistance for building, subsidies for 
operation have been small. From 1931 to 1938, operating 
subsidies averaged about 13,500,000 yen a year, or say 
£1,000,000, only about half of which was paid for trans¬ 
oceanic services, the greater part of this sum being allotted 

* British Shipping in the Orient, p. 3 5, 
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to the trans-Pacific lines. Japan also pays a tramp subsidy 
at approximately the same rate as the British tramp subsidy, 
which was paid in 1935 and 1936, was then discontinued 
because freight rates had risen, and has now been renewed. 

It is difficult to isolate the competitive effect of currency 
depreciation, since its incidence varies in the different items 
of shipping companies’ costs. The effects of depreciation 
and the lower Oriental standard of living can best be taken 
together, as the Imperial Shipping Committee take them, 
in a comparison of British and Japanese cost schedules for 
building and operating ships of similar type. The Com¬ 
mittee learnt that a Japanese cargo liner of some 6,000 tons 
gross, with Diesel engine and 12 knots speed, would have 
cost the equivalent of about £140,000 in 1936, and that a 
comparable British vessel would have cost about £160,000. 
Since 1936 the consequences of the China war have brought 
Japanese and British shipbuilding costs more closely 
together. The annual operating costs of a medium-sized 
British cargo liner were about £40,000, compared with 
about £35,000 for a similar Japanese vessel, with its lower 
scale of pay, victualling costs and expenses of management. 
This margin, though considerable, might not by itself be 
decisive. The Committee was inclined to view with greater 
apprehension the possible future effect of exchange-control 
systems, which may virtually oblige a shipper or importer, 
in the country exercising control, to ship in vessels under 
that country’s own flag. The system has so far had visibly 
serious results in the Orient only in regard to German 
shipping. The stringent system of exchange control 
recently adopted in Japan has not yet been in operation 
long enough, or in sufficiently normal conditions, to enable 
the effect on the shipping trade to be estimated. 

One of the most potent instruments of Japanese shipping 
competition is the close vertical and horizontal organisation 
of Japan’s industry, commerce and transport. 

Practically the whole of the large-scale enterprise of Japan is 
under the financial control of one or other of three great family 
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businesses (known in Japan as “ Zaibatsu,” * or money-groups) 
—Mitsubishi, Sumitomo and Mitsui. . . . 

A single Zaibatsu can build ships in its own yard, operate 
them, provide them with fuel from its own mines or storage 
tanks, insure them and their cargoes, load and unload them, 
warehouse the cargoes and discount the warrants at its own 
bank. Its merchanting companies provide a considerable pro¬ 
portion of the cargoes carried, both outward and inward, and of 
these goods in turn a substantial part comprises raw materials 
for its own factories, or finished articles produced by those 
factories. . . .f 

Horizontal as well as vertical organisation has also been 
important in the relations between Japanese industry and 
oversea shipping, more especially in the Bombay-Japan 
cotton trade. Some 97 per cent, of the Japanese cotton 
spinning industry is organised in an association called 
Rengokai, which has represented it in dealings with shipping 
firms. By contrast with this ordered system, British 
shipping and merchanting in the Far East are conducted 
by a host of independent and competing firms. 

The Imperial Shipping Committee quote a number of 
cases to show the effect of Japanese commercial solidarity 
in the history of the various shipping conferences, which 
fix freight rates, regulate competition and maintain the 
system of deferred rebates to “ loyal ” shippers in the 
various Eastern trades. In the Bombay-Japan conference, 
for example, the original agreement, which was reached in 
1888, gave the British line (the P. & O.) 39/6oths of the 
“upward” traffic (J.e. Bombay to Japan). By 1913 two 
Japanese lines, the N.Y.K. and the O.S.K.,{ had obtained 
an allotment of 40 per cent, of the traffic, the share of 
the P. & O. being reduced to 28 per cent. The war 
brought about the retirement of the Italian and Austrian 
lines, and the three remaining members then agreed to 
share the traffic in equal thirds. The N.Y.K. had been 

* There is a fourth Zaibatsu, Yasuda, but this is mainly interested 
in finance, and is not involved in shipping. 
t British Shipping in the Orient, pp. 72-4. 
j Nippon Yusen Kaisha and Osaka Shosen Kaisha. 
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admitted after a prolonged struggle in which the decisive 
factor was the loyalty of the Rengokai to the Japanese 
line, coupled with the practice—still continued—of buying 
raw cotton in such a way that its ownership passed into 
Japanese hands before it left India. The O.S.K. was in 
turn admitted under pressure from the N.Y.K. In 1925 
the two Japanese lines together used their influence to 
secure for still a third, the K.K.K.,* rights to participate 
in the conference, in the shape of a limited number of 
permitted sailings a year. Lately another Japanese line, 
the M.B.K., has come into competition with the conference 
lines, seeking to carry in one direction the products of 
Mitsui factories and in the other the raw material for them. 
Its admission to the conference is being supported by the 
N.Y.K. and the O.S.K., on condition that their own 
proportion of the trade is not diminished. A still further 
handicap for the P. & O. is the fact that the “ upward ” 
freight rates are fixed, not by the conference, but by agree¬ 
ment between the N.Y.K. and the Rengokai, and are settled 
at a level which is unremunerative to the British line. 

That is a typical example of the way in which Japanese 
mercantile organisation and national solidarity have driven 
the wedge further and further into British shipping interests 
in the East. On the route between Japan and Australia 
the position is even worse; for the British line (the Eastern 
and Australian), which was once alone in the trade, now 
faces three Japanese competitors, takes only a 22^ per cent, 
share in a freight pooling arrangement, and is threatened 
with extinction altogether. It can afford neither to go on 
running its old ships nor to build new ones, in face of the 
kind of competition that it has to meet. As Mr. W. L. 
Hichens, a member of the Imperial Shipping Committee, 
said in his chairman’s address to the annual meeting of 
Messrs. Cammell Laird and Company : 

Perhaps the greatest advantage that Japan has is a unity 
of purpose and a unity of direction and control which are 

* Kokusai Kisen Kaisha. 
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conspicuously absent where Imperial shipping is concerned. A 
rabble cannot stand up against a highly organised and well-led 
army, however efficient the units comprising the rabble may be. 
There is no unity of policy, direction, or control to be found 
among those States of the British Empire to whom British sea 
power in the Far East is a matter of life and death. 

Because the root of the trouble lies here rather than in 
finance, the measures of government assistance to British 
shipping, announced by the President of the Board of Trade 
on March 28, valuable as they are, cannot by themselves be 
more than a palliative for the trouble in the Far Eastern 
shipping trade. The measures include a subsidy of 
£2,750,000 a year for five years for tramp shipping other 
than coasting vessels, on the understanding that an inter¬ 
national scheme will be reached for adjusting the volume 
of tramp tonnage to the demand; the appointment of an 
advisory committee to consider applications for assistance 
from liner companies threatened by subsidised or otherwise 
unfairly aided foreign competition, on condition that the 
liner section of the shipping industry should organise itself 
to put up the required defence without government financial 
assistance if possible; the allocation of a maximum of 
£500,000 a year for the next five years to subsidise, on an 
appropriate scale, owners of new tramps or cargo liners 
(other than refrigerated or passenger vessels) ordered in 
the next few months from United Kingdom shipbuilders; 
the provision of £10,000,000 for loans to shipowners, on 
favourable terms, over a period of two years, for the purpose 
of building in Great Britain vessels of the same class; and 
the investment of £2,000,000 in suitable vessels on the 
United Kingdom register which, though still capable of 
service, would otherwise be sold to foreign owners or for 
breaking up, the object being to maintain such ships in 
sound condition as a reserve of tonnage for an emergency. 
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III. An Imperial Authority Required 

T HESE comprehensive and costly measures cannot do 
other than strengthen the resources of United Kingdom 
shipping concerns all over the world, and enhance their 
bargaining power in negotiations concerning freight rates 
or the apportionment of trade between themselves and their 
competitors. But there are two reasons why, in the Far 
East, they can only be a preliminary reinforcement; why, 
indeed, even if subsidies enabled a whole fleet of new 
British ships to be built to compete with the fast modern 
Japanese vessels which to-day attract the custom of shippers 
in the Orient and the Pacific area, British shipping might 
still be unable to regain the position that it ought to hold 
in the wider interests of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. The first reason is the fact, already stressed, that 
Japan presents a united front—merchants, manufacturers, 
shipping lines, government—to the disarray of British 
interests. The second reason is that not only the United 
Kingdom, but also other nations of the British Common¬ 
wealth—Australia, New Zealand, Canada, South Africa, 
India and a number of colonial governments—are 
intimately concerned with the problem. 

In his statement of March 28, the President of the Board 
of Trade undertook that the Government would continue 
to take all possible steps to promote the interests of British 
shipping in connection with trade negotiations with foreign 
Governments; and that, where a request was made for 
assistance and where other parts of the British Common¬ 
wealth were concerned, the Government would bear in 
mind the Imperial Conference recommendation that the 
various British Governments should then consult together. 
The Imperial Shipping Committee, after stressing the need 
for greater co-operation between the producers and shippers 
and the shipping companies, and among the different ship¬ 
owners themselves, and for a greater degree of local 
responsibility in the management of British shipping in 
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the East, invited the “ early and serious consideration by 
the Governments of the Empire ” of a proposal to develop 
“ some new form of organisation, appointed by the Govern¬ 
ments concerned and specially charged to watch over 
British shipping in Middle and Far Eastern waters 

The proposal, though put forward by the Committee 
only for consideration and without recommendations on 
details, implies a far-reaching reform. At present there is 
no authority capable of formulating and carrying out a 
British Commonwealth shipping policy. The Imperial 
Shipping Committee is but an advisory body which under¬ 
takes specific investigations, without any executive power. 
The Imperial Conference considers shipping questions in 
general terms, but it meets infrequently and has no con¬ 
tinuing authority, indeed no joint executive authority of 
its own even when it is assembled. The only sample of 
a permanent all-Commonwealth authority armed with 
administrative powers and the funds to carry them out is 
the Imperial War Graves Commission, whose record is 
one of unbroken success. Some such organ is urgently 
needed for shipping. A special case has been made out 
for action on these lines in respect of shipping in the Orient. 
Such an authority should be possessed of funds, subscribed 
in fair proportions by the participating governments, for 
the necessary subsidisation of shipping under any British 
flag, and should have authority to impose terms before the 
subsidies are granted or other aid given. 

The latter condition is important because, unhappily, 
some of the British shipping lines have been far from 
doing everything possible for themselves in the way of 
economic management, modern methods, and service to 
passengers and shippers. Among travellers in the Far 
East, British lines are notorious for a lack of friendliness, 
evident will to please and attention to detail in service, 
which their competitors are able to show without sacrifice 
of anything but stiff-necked pride. If their commercial 
methods are equally unaccommodating it is no wonder 
544 
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that they have been losing ground. These and other 
defects must be remedied; for, if the British lines will not 
help themselves, no one else can help them. Yet that is 
no reason for failing to tackle at the same time the problem 
of Commonwealth co-operation, which is equally urgent. 

The nations of the British Commonwealth that partici¬ 
pate in the Eastern trades are jointly rather than severally 
concerned, first because their national prosperity is 
closely linked with the prosperity of the whole Common¬ 
wealth through strong ties of trade and finance, and still 
more, secondly, because the strength of the British mercantile 
marine (including vessels on the registers of all parts of the 
Commonwealth) is a vital defensive asset to a group of 
nations who live by the sea and will stand or fall by their 
power upon it. Their separateness of purpose in shipping 
matters is a danger to them all, because it undermines 
their ability to protect their rights and interests against more 
determined and more united competitors. 

The Imperial Shipping Committee cite the history of 
the Java-Japan Conference as an example of successful 
defence against intense and concerted Japanese competition 
by firm, combined action by shipowners, merchants and 
government. It would be difficult—though it is highly 
necessary—to imitate this example in the trades in which 
British shipping has felt Japanese competition most keenly 
—difficult, because not one but several British Govern¬ 
ments are concerned, and because there is often no sense of 
common interest between the exporters or importers and 
the shipowners. These obstacles must be overcome. 
That means a readjustment of ideas in many quarters, not 
least among the shipowners themselves. 

India’s co-operation is the most necessary, and the most 
difficult to secure, since she conceives of herself as the half- 
emancipated victim of a British shipping monopoly. If 
the full co-operation of the Government of India is 
to be secured for the defence of British Commonwealth 
shipping interests, and if Indian shippers and importers are 
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to play their necessary roles in that defence, then India must 
first feel assured that she stands on a footing of practical 
equality in shipping matters with other members of the 
Commonwealth, and that her own shipping will benefit as 
fully as the shipping of the United Kingdom and the 
Dominions from any effort in the face of Japanese and other 
foreign competition. This will presumably require the 
abrogation of the agreement between the British India 
company and the Scindia company, the premier Indian 
shipping line, whereby the latter undertakes not to interfere 
with the established oversea trades of the P. & O. and 
B.I. companies. But it requires still more a spirit of 
friendly and sympathetic co-operation between the British 
and Indian shipowners. 

In Australia and New Zealand there is no such initial 
distrust to be overcome. What is needed there is a fuller 
appreciation of the meaning of shipping strength to the 
whole British Commonwealth, and of the short-sightedness 
of neglecting the shipping interests that serve them, simply 
because these interests are owned by United Kingdom 
capital. The Imperial Shipping Committee rightly describe 
a sense of partnership between the shipowners and the 
mercantile community as a condition of any effective 
competition with the Japanese in the Orient. The appoint¬ 
ment of an all-Commonwealth body to mount guard over 
British shipping interests in the East would do much to 
focus popular attention on this matter as a problem of 
common concern to the British nations. But that should 
be only the start of a campaign of education, in the course 
of which many minor grievances of merchants against 
shipowners, or governments, would no doubt be brought to 
light and duly remedied; and British shipping lines them¬ 
selves increase their efficiency, and improve their relations 
with passengers and shippers, modernising their outlook 
at the same time as they modernise their equipment. 
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I. Public Opinion and Europe 

A N estimate of public opinion, such as this article 
presents, needs to be backed by some credentials. 
In recent months the writer has travelled over much of 
the East and Middle-West of the United States, after 
crossing the continent less than a year ago; while Washing¬ 
ton, from which these pages are sent, is a cross-roads 
whither all regional viewpoints are conveyed by Congress¬ 
men and their constituents. Moreover, there has been 
developed in the United States during the last five years a 
remarkable instrument for measuring public opinion, the 
Gallup poll, which has been proved broadly accurate in 
several tests at the ballot boxes. 

All these surveys show substantially the same things : 
that the American people want to stay out of war—that 
goes without saying—but that they also want to give all 
possible assistance to Great Britain and France, short of 
actually going to war. There is, moreover, a widespread 
belief that a new European war may be on its way, and a 
distinct fear that America will be drawn in eventually if 
war does come. Finally, there is an overwhelming support 
for the national defense program. 

These boiled-down sentiments contain elements of 
paradox, of course. Some of the sentiments may cancel 
others. Thus, the fatalistic expectation that the United 
States would be involved in war if it breaks out makes 
vain the hope of remaining isolated. The desire to aid 
Great Britain and France cuts straight across the penchant 
for “ neutrality ” that exists simultaneously. Senator 
Borah, determined isolationist that he is, clarified the whole 
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issue the other day when he said : “ Haven’t the people 

already made up their minds who is right and who is 
wrong? The thing that is uppermost in my mind is 
that there is no neutrality at this time because of conditions 
that exist in the world.” 

This American feeling has been steadily mounting, 
under the pressure of events. In the ’twenties, the pre¬ 
vailing viewpoint was isolationist. No more participation 
in foreign wars, said the man-in-the-street. As late as 
1935 and 1937, neutrality legislation was zealously being 
written into the statute books. According to Dr. Gallup’s 
polls, the American people clung to their isolationist 
straws all through the Ethiopian, Chinese, and Spanish 
crises. At the time of the conquest of Ethiopia, for 
instance, seven out of ten Americans said that they opposed 
the idea of joining with the League Powers in sanctions 
against Italy, even economic sanctions. Over the war in 
China, some two-thirds of the people—according to Dr. 
Gallup’s weighted cross-section of the public—were 
opposed tp sending war supplies to the Chinese or boy¬ 
cotting Japanese goods. “ Hands-off ” was the over¬ 
whelming attitude toward the Spanish civil war, and 
our embargo on arms shipments remained law until the 
end. 

But Herr Hitler has changed the American public’s 
mind. He has ended American reluctance to ship food 
and war materials to our former allies. Before Munich, 
a majority of Americans favored sending food supplies 
to the British and French in case of war but objected to 
sending war materials. After Munich, the majority for 
sending food supplies increased materially, and a majority 
swung over to the idea of shipping war materials as well. 
After the liquidation of Czechoslovakia in March, the vote 
was: favoring sending food supplies, 62 per cent.; favoring 
sending war materials, 5 7 per cent. 

Let no one think that these ideas are limited to the 
Adantic seaboard. The old notion that there was a 
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fundamental difference between Eastern opinion and the 
Middle West has been strikingly disproved by the Gallup 
poll. 

American concern for what is happening in Europe (writes 
Dr. Gallup) overspreads all sections of the country. In states 
like Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri 
and the Dakotas—strongholds of isolation sentiment in the 
past—an average of six persons in ten say that the United States 
should sell war materials to her former allies in case of war. 

Uniform reactions in all parts of the United States were 
recorded after Hitler’s moves against Austria and Czecho¬ 
slovakia, and his repressive measures toward the Jews. 
Even if the Gallup poll were faulty at root—and most 
American political observers have been deeply impressed 
by its accuracy—the fact that it returns a uniform reaction 
is still significant. 

An important majority—averaging 62 per cent.—in all 
parts of the country replied to questionnaires that they 
felt the totalitarian Powers would represent an immediate 
menace to the United States if they won. A Virginia 
schoolteacher said: “ I’m in favor of sending food and 
war supplies to England and France. I don’t see how the 
democracies could win without some help from us along 
that line—and if they lost it would only be a matter of 
time until we’d be hemmed in by the dictators ourselves.” 
A Wisconsin salesman and war-veteran said: “ I’d want 
to see the United States stay out, but I’d sure hate to see 
England and France go down. After all, they do stand 
for our way of life.” 

The people are more than six to one against sending 
American troops abroad. Here, perhaps, public opinion 
does not realize the consequences of its own un-neutrality, 
and gives way to wishful thinking. Thus, a New York 
state banker said: “ We ought to help the democracies 
up to a certain point. But let’s stay out of war. If 
Europe’s foolish enough to start another one, it’ll only 
leave America stronger in the end.” 

Moreover, the public is not convinced of the complete 
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justness of the British and French case against Hitler. A 
sizeable minority think the allied Powers were unfair to 
Germany immediately after the war. The reasonable¬ 
ness of Hitler’s claim for a route across the Polish Corridor 
and even for Danzig impresses American opinion, and 
toned down reaction against his Reichstag speech of 
April 28. A majority of Americans—according to Gallup- 
projected figures—would favor a new international peace 
conference if it would settle the claims of Germany and 
Italy in a manner that gave assurance of a just peace. 

All these pollings and estimates mean that American 
public opinion in general supports President Roosevelt’s 
positive foreign policy without necessarily being committed 
to details. Opinion, it may be hazarded, is about ready to 
go one step farther, and may have done so already. For, 
if the United States is so eager to keep out of war, why not 
keep out by assisting in every way to prevent the out¬ 
break of war ? That is the touchstone to support of the 
President’s policies today. So long as the public is con¬ 
vinced that Mr. Roosevelt is sincerely and ably seeking to 
prevent the coming of war, it will support his policies. 
Such support was abundantly forthcoming when the 
President sent his message to Hitler; for the public felt 
that this was a peace gesture made upon a threat of 
imminent war. But for other actions, which seem more 
like moves in a game of power politics, there is far less 
public support. Indeed, there is a latent mistrust of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s personal impetuosity and experimentalism 
when projected upon the international plane. If the idea 
once got planted, and was supported by events, that the 
President was playing politics with peace to support 
third-term ambitions, or that he was under the influence of 
“ international bankers ” (which is Henry Ford’s personal 
euphemism for Jews), then public revulsion might go far 
and fast. 

So far, however, the President has not got too far ahead 
of public opinion, and the dictators have been giving him 
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the most powerful kind of assistance. When public 
opinion seems to lag, Berlin or Rome usually produces 
the shock that is necessary to spur it along. The increasing 
vigor of opinion is therefore almost entirely the result 
of events overseas. The President’s “ educational ” cam¬ 
paign, without the help of events, might well have pro¬ 
duced an opposite effect and made public opinion mistrust 
his motives. 

The President’s support is bi-partisan, and the polls 
record no substantial difference between Republicans and 
Democrats in their attitude on these issues. Isolationist 
leaders are to be found among the senatorial leadership 
of both parties. But the more vigorously Republican 
isolationists attack the President personally, the more 
likely are they to consolidate Democrats behind him. 
And, so far, isolationist attacks have shown a tendency to 
act like a boomerang. Thus, when Senator Taft, the other 
day, charged the President with trying to “ ballyhoo ” 
the foreign crisis in order to hide his domestic failures, 
he was severely rebuked by his own Republican news¬ 
papers. 

The best definition, and the highest praise, for the 
President’s current efforts came in a Washington Post 
editorial, which Mr. Roosevelt said was “ very good, 
very clear, very honest ”. The editorial was written by 
Felix Morley, the Post's editor, a former Rhodes Scholar. 
He was interpreting the President’s statement on ending 
a holiday in Georgia: “ I’ll be back in the fall, if we 
don’t have a war ”; and he emphasized “ the tremendous 
implications of the impending catastrophe for every citizen 
of this country ”. Plainly referring to Senate isolationists, 
the article said: 

In spite of the best-informed warnings to the contrary, many 
still believe that another world war might leave the United 
States relatively undisturbed. In spite or the virtual certainty 
of American involvement there are many who would seek to 
achieve isolation by panicky legislation, or to seek shelter behind 
other paper guarantees of immunity. 
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Asking what Mr. Roosevelt meant by “ we ” when he 
said “ if we don’t have a war ”, the Post continued : 

He undoubtedly meant western civilization. A war affecting 
its foundations would immediately affect us vitally, whether or 
not the United States was at the outset physically involved. . . . 

Until it is started, another world war is not inevitable. It 
can still be averted if the free nations are willing to show that 
they will take a stand before it is too late. Pressure from the 
Rome-Berlin Axis will not ease until it reaches the point of serious 
resistance. Then only can a different and honestly conciliatory 
attitude be expected from the dictators. Nothing less than the 
show of preponderant force will stop them, for force is the only 
language which they understand. But, like less exalted bullies, 
force is to them a real deterrent. 

In using the collective “ we ” the President told Hitler and 
Mussolini, far more impressively than he told Warm Springs, 
that the tremendous force of the United States must be a factor 
in their current thinking. He told the Axis powers that the 
Administration is far from indifferent to their plottings. He 
made it plain that a war forced by them would from the outset 
involve the destinies of a nation which, as they fully realize, is 
potentially far stronger than Germany and Italy united. 

To make that plain at this crucial time is to help in preventing 
war. To make the dictatorships realize that there is a limit 
to unresisted aggression is in itself to set that limit. It is on 
that incontrovertible reasoning that the French have stiffened 
their policy. It is on that reasoning that the British are laying 
down a deadline. It is on that reasoning, through the application 
of which peace can be saved, that President Roosevelt properly 
links the United States with the eleventh-hour effort to avert a 
shattering disaster. 

This was the definition of policy that President Roosevelt 
obviously could not utter himself, but upon which he did 
not fear to set his imprimatur. That indicates how far 
the United States has come in recent months. For Mr. 
Roosevelt is an acute politician, and he has experienced 
the hazards of getting too far in front of public opinion. 


II. Arms and the East 


W HATEVER may be the minor or major divergences 
of American opinion over the President’s broad 
policies, there is scarcely any disagreement at all over the 
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armament program. And this factor, of course, may be 
decisive in the end. The present Congress will appropriate 
well over $2,000 million for national defense. With its 
shipyards working at capacity, its factories producing 
modern military equipment at an accelerating tempo, and 
its aircraft industry soon to be placed on a semi-wartime 
footing, the United States is beyond any doubt far better 
prepared for conflict than at any previous moment in its 
peace-time history. These armed forces are of course 
an important element in the game of power politics. 
They are the United States’ trump card. Their existence 
was what the President wished particularly to underline 
when he endorsed the Post editorial. The new navy is 
an important factor in the world balance of power, the 
potential development of land forces of the magnitude 
now planned makes possible their use in oversea conflicts, 
and the expansion of the American aircraft industry offers 
a vital source of supply for the European democracies. 

On January 12, President Roosevelt delivered his 
national defense message. Within three months—and 
that is very short for American legislative action—Con¬ 
gress was more than halfway through completing authoriza¬ 
tions and appropriations for the $2,000 million annual 
building program. Two tremendous Bills have already 
been signed by the President: the $3 5 8 million emergency 
army expansion authorization Bill, of which $300 million 
is for a bigger American air force, and the $513 million 
regular army appropriation Bill, which provides the funds 
necessary to carry the army through the first year of its 
expanded activities. The $6j million naval base Bill 
has passed the House and at the moment of writing is on 
its way through the Senate. The regular naval appropria¬ 
tion Bill is on its way through the House, where the 
original estimates have been boosted to a current proposed 
total of $759 million. A deficiency appropriation Bill 
including items not ready when the regular army budget 
was passed has now been brought forward, raising the 
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totals by over $116 million. A dozen other minor items 
of national defense are coming along. The navy has asked 
for two battleships of up to 45,000 tons. In all probability, 
within a short time the United States will have under 
construction eight capital ships of 35,000 tons or more. 

Debate or public discussion of these gargantuan measures 
has been perfunctory. Isolationists have raised no out¬ 
cry. The army expansion Bill passed the House by 367 
to 15 votes, and 77 to 8 in the Senate. The naval base 
Bill went through the House by 368 to 4 votes. The 
House refusal to appropriate $5 million for developing 
harbor facilities in Guam is likely to be reconsidered. 

The navy now being built is considered sufficient to 
guarantee an area of predominance, within which American 
forces would be reasonably free to operate, extending 
from the Aleutian islands off Alaska to a point west of 
the Hawaiian islands, to Samoa, the Panama canal, the 
Caribbean, and up the north-east coast. Development of 
Guam would greatly extend the line in the Pacific, and 
further acquisition of bases in and adjacent to the Caribbean 
would put a salient on the American line in those waters. 

The American fleet has recently been concentrated in 
the Pacific. Why ? Perhaps the best answer was given 
indirectly in an article that Lord Lothian wrote in the 
London Observer. He said : 

Great Britain in the past has seldom had more than one, or 
at most two, naval enemies to meet at the same time. But 
to-day, and so long as the anti-Comintern Powers exist as a 
military combination, she may have to face a naval war in the 
North Sea, in the Mediterranean and the Far East at the same 
time. That is to say, a two-armed man may have to fight a 
three-armed enemy—a most difficult and, in some circumstances, 
an impossible task. 

Transfer of the American fleet to the Pacific, with much 
of it to be concentrated at Honolulu, means that the 
United States is freeing Great Britain from one of its three 
potential enemies. The American fleet is taking up the 
job in the Pacific. It is quite apparent that, even in the 
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present evolving state of national opinion, the United States 
Government cannot give a hard-and-fast guarantee that 
its fleet will protect Malaya and Australasia. Public 
opinion will not support guarantees. But statesmen have 
to make their calculations on the basis of other factors. 
And in view of all the circumstances it is clear that the 
United States is taking a stand against Japan. Mere 
transfer of the fleet, the cables from Tokyo speedily 
indicated, prevented Japan from cementing its alliance 
with the Axis. 

American naval authorities recognize the difficulties of 
operation in Far Eastern waters. But their fleet is tailored 
for long-range work. It is already based at Pearl Harbor, 
almost in rnid-Pacific. If the Guam proposal goes through, 
it will present a far stronger threat. And there is Singapore 
to be remembered. Over a year ago an important 
American officer conferred with the Admiralty in London, 
and explored the possibilities of naval co-operation in the 
Far East. There is little doubt that part of the American 
fleet would move into Singapore in the event of a Far 
Eastern threat, and might even go there if Japan made 
any overt action against the Dutch or British possessions 
in Malaya. Indeed, some American officers believe that 
the fleet at Pearl Harbor would constitute a real deterrent 
to Japanese operations as far south as the Dutch East 
Indies. 

A stronger British and French line in Europe will 
certainly stimulate a stronger American policy in the Far 
East. If the two hands are vigorous and firm in Europe, 
the one hand will doubtless be firm in Asia. Develop¬ 
ment of a more active American policy in Asia is fairly 
recent. Hitherto, interest has been concentrated on Europe. 
But it is beginning to be seen that if Great Britain’s 
hands can be freed in Asia her European policies will grow 
more resolute. Hence the importance of sending the 
American fleet to the Pacific one day after the President’s 
message to Hitler, shortly after the British guarantee to 
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Poland, and shortly before the decision to apply con¬ 
scription. The interaction of events was very clear. 
That is the way the United States can co-operate with the 
grand alliance led by Great Britain and France. 


III. The President’s Hold 

A ND now what of internal affairs ? The President’s 
authority in Congress is no weaker than it was three 
months ago, and events have perhaps improved his position. 
The jockeying into position for the presidential nominations, 
still a year off, is vigorously proceeding, and produces 
much uncertainty. Before many recent quadrennial elec¬ 
tions, the nominees of both parties were pretty clearly 
indicated at this stage in the cycle. To-day we are in the 

fog. 

President Roosevelt maintains complete poise and 
equanimity. The graver world developments become, 
the more likely he is to be nominated and elected for a 
third term. Such a result is by no means a probability. 
Far from it. . But it is significant that politicians constantly 
agree that the only circumstances under which the President 
could be nominated and re-elected would be a war or a 
crisis threatening war. Mr. Roosevelt may therefore be 
enjoying a little cosmic jest. The reason for his easy 
inaction may be that he expects to walk in at the last 
moment, when “ Draft Roosevelt ” has become inevitable. 
This is political speculation. It is still out of tune with 
actual events, which show a strong reaction in the Re¬ 
publican direction. Much of the President’s domestic 
program is bogged down. 

However, in certain fields which count very much, he 
is making real progress. The bare bones of a reorganiza¬ 
tion Bill went through Congress. Contrary to expectation, 
the President has been able to make a good deal of the 
skeleton. He is issuing three sets of plans, one for amalga¬ 
mating many of the scattered bureaus and agencies that 
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make up the octopus federal government, another for 
re-shuffling many functions between the established de¬ 
partments, and a third for bringing about order within 
single departments. For many decades, genuine reorganiza¬ 
tion of the federal government has been defeated by 
numerous selfish interests. We put up with disorder 
because it fitted in with the American principle of checks 
and balances. But now the President is going ahead 
with changes, long overdue, which will modernize the 
federal plant, will “ keep the tools of American democracy 
up to date ”, as Mr. Roosevelt said in an eloquent message 
to Congress. He was seeking, he said, “ to make de¬ 
mocracy work—to strengthen the arms of democracy in 
peace or war and to ensure the solid blessings of free 
government to our people in increasing measure ”. Even 
in this message on domestic affairs, the President em¬ 
phasized “ or war,” and he further said : 

In these days of ruthless attempts to destroy democratic 

f overnment, it is baldly asserted that democracies must always 
e weak in order to be democratic at all; and that, therefore, 
it will be easy to crush all free states out of existence. Confident 
in our Republic’s 150 years of successful resistance to all sub¬ 
versive attempts upon it, whether from without or within, 
nevertheless we must be constantly alert to the importance of 
keeping the tools of American democracy up to date. It is our 
responsibility to make sure that the people’s government is in 
condition to carry out the people’s will, promptly, effectively, 
without waste or lost motion. 

In achieving these practical and widely extended reforms, 
toward the end of his present term of office, the President 
is setting up a real monument to himself. Of no less 
significance is the final re-shaping of the Supreme Court. 
Four Roosevelt appointees now sit on the bench, joined 
by another—Mr. Justice Stone—who substantially agrees 
with the general viewpoint of the new legal liberalism. 
Therefore the basic objectives which the President sought 
in the Court fight of 1937 have now been attained. He 
has re-fashioned the tribunal for some years to come, 
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perhaps for many years, and it is quite possible that he 
will have one or two other appointments to make. The 
Court is pointed toward a new interpretation of the basic 
law, a flexible view on the constitution, a lessening of 
legalistic interpretations of corporation rights, and a firm 
orientation upon the modernized Holmes doctrines. 
Historically, President Roosevelt’s achievement with the 
Supreme Court may be one of his greatest domestic suc¬ 
cesses. His threat to “pack” the Court in 1937 plainly 
had a considerable, if indirect, effect on the result; for the 
voluntary retirements that caused three of the four vacancies 
took place in response to the wide public outcry, not in 
support of the President’s specific method, but in favour 
of some sort of Court reform. 


IV. The Visit of Their Majesties 

A MERICANS look forward to the impending visit 
of Their Majesties King George and Queen Elizabeth 
with genuine and eager interest, and a gratifying degree 
of comprehension. That is to say, few people are making 
the blatant charge, which might once have been wide¬ 
spread, that the visit is for propagandist purposes. The 
American people are a little surer of themselves, perhaps, 
than when this charge would have been general. The 
visit has been handled very discreetly, with little fanfare, 
and few public appearances. It is indeed a difficult 
problem for those having it in charge, especially in con¬ 
nection with press coverage, but the plans for the tour 
minimize all such difficulties. 

It is fairly safe to conclude that the trip will be carried 
off in the same spirit. President and Mrs. Roosevelt 
have a sure touch for these things, and it is certain that the 
engaging modesty of Their Majesties will remove the 
obvious difficulties of a visit to the United States. More 
seriously, Americans are likely to appreciate the compliment 
of the visit all the more for its brevity and absence of 
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parading; and its symbolism at this moment in world 
history is likely to be all the more deeply felt for being less 
emphasized. 

Designation of the Marquess of Lothian as new British 
Ambassador here evoked a warm response in the many 
circles where Lord Lothian is well known. Not for many 
years, it was universally commented, has there been the 
prospect of a British Ambassador here with such wide know¬ 
ledge of the United States. Newspapermen, in particular, 
looked forward to the change because for some time past 
the British Embassy has maintained an aloofness which has 
discouraged contact, while Lord Lothian is already an old 
friend to many in the press corps here. On his many 
visits to Washington, Lord Lothian usually made it a point 
to visit Capitol Hill, and he has plenty of friends in the 
Senate, among them many isolationists. To some perceptive 
observers, Lord Lothian’s coming is particularly significant 
because he understands so well the viewpoints of all the 
member nations of the British Commonwealth. 

His continuing interest in Americans and their ideas (wrote 
the New York Times ) has been vouchsafed by his work as secretary 
of the Rhodes Trust, which administers the Rhodes Scholarships, 
and as editor of The Round Table, a periodical which has had 
as one of its purposes the fostering of a clearer understanding and 
a closer harmony of interest among the English-speaking peoples. 
He will now have an opportunity to pursue this aim on a much 
grander scale, at a time when there is no more important mission 
in the world than to place the relations of Great Britain and the 
United States on the basis of complete frankness and mutual 
confidence. 

United States of America, 

May, 1939. 
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THE DEFENCE OF 
THE NETHERLANDS INDIES 

By a Netherlands Correspondent 


I. The Strength and Weakness of Japan 

P OLITICAL developments in the Far East since the 
middle of the nineteenth century have not left the 
Netherlands colonial empire in east Asia undisturbed. 
But it is principally the world political contest of the last 
few years that has directed public attention to this rich 
archipelago and to the place that it occupies in the strategy 
of the Powers. This is not because armed conflicts are 
staged or threatened in the Far East itself, but because each 
fresh complication in foreign politics affects the course of 
events elsewhere, each move on the political chessboard 
being made in the light of this world-wide interdependence. 

The outstanding factor in Far Eastern affairs has been 
Japan’s rapid rise, in little more than half-a-century, to the 
position of an industrial and commercial maritime Power 
of the first rank, navally and militarily almost impregnable. 
Consequently, Japan’s strategic position, with its closely 
interwoven geographical, political, economic and ideo¬ 
logical strands, must form the background for any study of 
defence problems in that part of the world. 

A glance at the map of the Pacific and its coasts * shows 
that the key to strategy in that wide stretch of water is 
the possibility of a naval concentration in its western part. 
Here Japan’s position is nearly ideal. On one side, she 
looks out upon a vast ocean, a great part of which she can 
command with a powerful navy based on well equipped and 
* See p. 533, above. 
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fortified home ports; while for raids she has at her disposal 
the Kurile islands in the direction of the Aleutians, Pelew 
in the direction of New Guinea, and the Marshall group in 
the direction of Hawaii; and finally the Luchu islands, with 
Formosa and Hainan, pointing from the China seas to 
Hong Kong and Singapore. On the other side Japan 
faces only inland seas, behind which lie extensive territories 
—Korea, Manchukuo, North China—which are under her 
command or suzerainty and which constitute her economic 
province. 

The British Empire, by contrast, with its interests 
spread throughout the world, divided by oceans, requiring 
everywhere the protection of the British navy, possesses in 
eastern Asia one strong naval base—Singapore—and one 
advanced point of support—Hong Kong. The latter is 
very vulnerable, leaning as it does against mainland 
territory occupied by Japan, and with Hainan, also in 
Japanese occupation, threatening the flank of its communi¬ 
cations with Singapore. On the other side of the Pacific, 
the United States, 5,000 miles distant, has at present only 
one well equipped and fortified advanced base, Hawaii 
(Pearl Harbour), which is no nearer than 3,400 miles from 
Yokohama. Part of the American fleet, moreover, will 
always have to remain in the Atlantic. The third in¬ 
terested great Power is France, as the imperial guardian of 
Indo-China. She has bases at Saigon, Kamranh bay and 
the Gulf of Tonking, the last of which, however, is liable 
to be cut off by Hainan. France has a strong navy, but it is 
almost entirely confined to the Mediterranean and west 
European seas. Farther away are Australia and New 
Zealand, with comparatively feeble naval forces and mainly 
dependent for protection on the British navy. 

In Japan’s strategic position there are a few weak points. 
In the first place, she lacks raw materials and needs oversea 
outlets for her industries; to this point further reference 
will be made later. Then there is the Russian Asiatic 
mainland, with Vladivostock as its port, from which the 
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Japanese islands can be threatened by air raids, and the 
Japanese mastery of the sea by submarines. In the future, 
a third potential menace might arise from the north¬ 
east, in the shape of a Russo-American combination, with 
the Aleutian islands and Petropavlovsk in Kamchatka as 
starting points. But the favourable factors outweigh the 
unfavourable. No political combination is conceivable 
that could compel the Japanese fleet so to spread itself that 
its hegemony of the western Pacific would be lost from the 
start. Japan has a maritime strategic position that makes 
invasion by armies impossible. An oversea expedition of 
the necessary size would require an absolute command of 
the sea, as well as points of support near the Japanese 
Empire, neither of which conditions can be fulfilled. 

Japan’s unique position is the decisive element in the 
strategy of any conflict that may take place in the Pacific. 
This conflict, if it comes, will be a naval one, a struggle for 
mastery of the seas, and for the destruction, on the one side, 
and on the other the protection, of Japan’s vital oversea 
communications. Only economic exhaustion of the island 
Empire could lead to her defeat. That this method would 
certainly be effective in the long run is the conclusion to be 
drawn from Japan’s dependence on her import and export 
trade for her enormous requirements of raw materials and 
for the sale abroad of the products of her industries. 

It is not necessary to enlarge on this problem to realise 
that, if Japan’s communications with countries other than 
Manchukuo and China were cut, once existing stocks were 
exhausted there would be a scarcity of mineral oils (fuel oil), 
bauxite, rubber, tin, nickel, cotton, wool and possibly iron 
ores—not to mention the stoppage of the export trade, 
which has always been regarded as a vital factor in Japan’s 
existence. A successful attack on Japan’s communications 
with her own overseas territories and with the Asiatic main¬ 
land, moreover, would make impossible the supply of coal, 
ores and oils from China and Manchukuo. 

Even an economic bloc consisting of Japan, Manchukuo 
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and China would be dependent, under present circum¬ 
stances, on imports of mineral oils, bauxite, rubber, nickel, 
cotton and wool, of which the Netherlands Indies are 
among the principal suppliers, as well as the United States, 
Australia, British India and South Africa. In this con¬ 
nection, too, there are many shipping lines to and from 
Japan which call at the East Indian islands or pass close to 
them. 

II. The Importance of the Indies 

T HE Netherlands Indies archipelago forms, so to 
speak, a bridge between India, Malaya and Indo- 
China on the one hand and Australia on the other. Two 
of the three sides of a naval triangle, the corners of which 
are situated at the naval bases of Singapore, Hong Kong and 
Port Darwin, pass through the Netherlands Indian seas and 
territories. These islands produce raw materials of vital 
strategic importance, such as oil, tin, rubber and bauxite. 
They are the link between two large oceans crowded with 
merchant vessels. Here many of the shipping routes 
converge in narrow channels between the islands. 

Apart from the Panama and Suez canals, there are few 
spots so sensitively situated as the Netherlands Indies. 
At that point, in any Pacific conflict, would be staged the 
struggle to protect or block the trade routes, to attack the 
enemy economically, to destroy his arteries, to prevent him 
from undertaking military expeditions. The Malay archi¬ 
pelago may become the theatre of a war for raw materials. 

The traditional policy of the Netherlands Government 
is one of independence. The Netherlands takes care not 
to be mixed up in quarrels between other nations. It does 
not desire alliances, but wishes to be and to remain itself, 
and to have normal relations with all countries. This 
policy requires the maintenance of strict and unshakable 
neutrality. If war should take place, the rules of neutrality 
would then be interpreted and applied impartially in every 
direction. Strength is necessary in order to prevent that 
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neutrality from being infringed by others and to counteract 
any such infringement. 

There is nothing in which the people of the Netherlands 
are so united as in this conception of neutrality. The 
League of Nations, respected as its ideal of collective 
security may have been, did not succeed in undermining 
the Netherlands policy of independence. In 1935, it is 
true, during the Italo-Abyssinian war, the Netherlands, 
faithful to the Covenant of the League, joined with many 
other countries in economic sanctions against Italy. But as 
recently as 1927, when the League was still in the full bloom 
of its short-lived career, the Netherlands Government drew 
up rules for defence in the Indies which were based on the 
principle of maintenance of neutrality. It was realised that 
in this extensive island empire small auxiliary ships for patrol 
and similar services were not sufficient, and that a more 
powerful force was necessary for preventive and repressive 
purposes. The main object was to be and to remain 
neutral. If the Netherlands were involved in a war, the 
oversea territories were to be defended “ with the means 
available for the maintenance of neutrality ”. 

Other factors justified this somewhat negative policy in 
1927. The political atmosphere was calm. There were no 
threats of war in Europe and no direct danger in the East. 
Germany was still a country vanquished after an exhausting 
war; Italy did not yet play a preponderant role in the 
Mediterranean; in Japan, internal political conditions 
favoured peaceful economic expansion, combined with a 
moderate foreign policy towards China. The Washington 
naval treaty had limited Japan’s strength on the high seas. 
Though she had become the mandatory Power for the 
ex-German South Sea islands, and had thereby stretched 
out her tentacles to the south, she was prevented by the 
terms of the mandate from fortifying these islands and 
turning them into naval bases; and the Washington treaty 
added a like prohibition regarding her other island posses¬ 
sions in the Pacific. This treaty also led to a declaration 
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by Great Britain, the United States, Japan and France that 
they would “ respect the rights of the Netherlands in 
relation to her insular possessions in the region of the 
Pacific Ocean ”. Singapore was being developed into a 
first-class naval base; the political situation still allowed 
Great Britain to concentrate her fleet in east Asiatic waters 
if need be. The Preparatory Commission for the Disarma¬ 
ment Conference was sitting, and although it did not give 
much promise of success there was nevertheless a general 
tendency, which had originated at Washington, to reduce 
naval armaments. 

In the then existing circumstances, a small but efficient 
Netherlands navy, holding to some extent the balance 
between belligerents, would have been a factor of some 
importance. It would have constituted a desirable ally, 
or would have served to prevent violations of neutrality. 
The Netherlands therefore built a fleet of small vessels, 
of which the submarine as a torpedo arm was the core, and 
which was completed by the addition of some light cruisers, 
destroyers and seaplanes. To the Netherlands Indian 
army, numbering two divisions in Java, was entrusted the 
maintenance of neutrality and defence against invasion. 
The most important points in the outer possessions, such 
as the oil ports of Balik Papan and Tarakan on the east 
coast of Borneo, were fortified and garrisoned. Otherwise, 
the task of the army was to preserve internal order. 


III. A New Naval Policy 

A COMMITTEE appointed by the Government in 1912 
had reached the conclusion that the defence of the 
Indies required a strong battle fleet, consisting of five 
dreadnoughts, six scouts and eight destroyers, as well as 
submarines, torpedo boats and minelayers. At that time, 
political conditions in Europe were gradually becoming 
more critical, and a conflict seemed to approach that would 
confine the British and French navies to European waters, 
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with all the consequences which this would entail in the 
Far East. The committee’s report was not acted upon 
because soon afterwards the world war broke out and the 
Netherlands succeeded in remaining neutral. The strain 
placed on the navy in the Indies from 1914 to 1918, in 
spite of the fact that the actual theatre of war was so far 
away, exposed its numerical weakness; nevertheless, the 
programme recommended by the committee remained 
unexecuted. 

In 1930, the strength of the navy in the archipelago was 
definitely fixed on the basis of the 1927 programme referred 
to above. It was to consist of 3 light cruisers, 2 flotilla 
leaders, 12 destroyers, 16 submarines and an air force of 
60 seaplanes. Small craft for local defence, such as gun¬ 
boats and minelayers, would complete the fleet, a part of 
which would form an unmanned reserve. In 1933, 
when economic conditions became unfavourable, another 
government committee was appointed with instructions to 
report how 30 million florins could be economised on the 
defence budget for the Netherlands and the Indies. 

Gradually, however, the inadequacy of the 1930 pro¬ 
gramme became obvious, and it was realised that the 
relative strength of the Netherlands navy declined as the 
political outlook grew more menacing and rearmament in 
other countries became the order of the day. Germany 
threw off the shackles of Versailles. Italy demanded 
territorial expansion as well as the command of the 
Mediterranean, and conquered Abyssinia in spite of 
sanctions and a British naval concentration. In Japan, the 
imperialist idea made headway, and the influence of the 
army greatly increased, leading to the conquest of Man¬ 
churia, to penetration in North China, and eventually to the 
present war with China. Ideological factors, ranging 
“ the totalitarian States against the democracies ”, and the 
emergence of a Japanese Monroe doctrine for the Far East, 
where a “ new order ” was to be created under the ex¬ 
clusive authority of Japan, began to cause irritation and 
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uneasiness in Holland. The League of Nations weakened, 
and of collective security practically nothing remained. 

Since 1937, following Japan’s denunciation of the 
Washington naval treaty, there have been practically no 
treaty restrictions on naval building, and the liberty to 
constrdct naval bases in any part of the Pacific zone has 
been restored. The United States, furthermore, has 
decided on withdrawal from the Philippine islands; after 
the expiry of the 10-years transition period laid down in the 
Tydings-McDuffie Independence Act, the Philippines are 
to become a completely independent Commonwealth. 
After the formal declaration of independence, however, 
negotiations will take place for the retention of an American 
naval base in the islands. The desire of the Philippines 
to be independent has probably been moderated, since the 
Act was passed, by the symptoms of Japanese imperialism 
and by recognition of the economic troubles that will result 
from the loss of a protected market in America. Moreover, 
the tendency to extend the chain of American naval bases 
in a westerly direction from Samoa via Midway island to 
the Aleutian islands (Dutch Harbour), with Guam as an 
advanced post, does not point to withdrawal. Never¬ 
theless it would be dangerous to rely on rapid and 
decisive action by the United States in the western 
Pacific. 

The general political situation, and the feverish rearma¬ 
ment that is taking place in almost every country of the 
world, have profoundly altered the trend of public opinion 
in Holland. The Netherlands people are now keenly in 
favour of strengthening defence at home and overseas by all 
possible means as quickly as possible. However, it takes 
time to make the defence forces equal to the heavy task 
that they will have to fulfil in the Mother Country and 
abroad. Armament manufacturers and shipbuilders are 
overloaded with orders, prices are high and deliveries slow. 
Even the modest naval programme of 1930 is in arrears, 
though the leeway is being made up. Coast defence at 
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home, and the protection of merchant vessels, are problems 
still to be dealt with. 

The Netherlands Indian army has been strengthened 
with modern equipment and with an efficient air force, 
consisting principally of bombers. But the vital and 
vulnerable naval position of the archipelago continues to 
call for anxious attention. The present strength and 
composition of the navy, based on the 1930 programme, 
do not give security. The fact that the British and French 
fleets, at least at the outset of a world war, must remain 
concentrated in European waters; uncertainty about the 
future of the Philippine islands, and an equal uncertainty 
about American naval action in the south-western Pacific; 
Japan’s southward penetration, which already approaches 
the Equator, now that Hainan and the Spratley group have 
been occupied; the fortifying of the Japanese mandated 
islands : all these factors combine to intensify the un¬ 
easiness felt by people in Holland, who realise that an 
attack on their tropical Empire must now be considered a 
possibility. 

In an archipelago as extensive as the whole of Europe, 
land forces alone cannot assure security. A fleet strong 
enough to contest unaided the command of the local seas 
is indispensable. In a naval war, the aggressor will have to 
reckon with-the great Powers, even though these may be 
unable to have the main body of their ships on the spot in 
the early phases of the war. In order to be on the safe 
side, he will therefore have to employ a much greater 
force of ships than the force opposed to him, greater in 
numbers and in types. But the ships thus indicated as 
necessary are precisely those which he will be most anxious 
to keep intact, in order to meet the menace which sooner or 
later he is sure to have to face from another and more 
powerful quarter. A Netherlands battle-fleet, even of 
moderate size, would therefore have a great preventive 
value. 

Hence the demand which is making itself heard in the 
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press and Parliament of Holland for the addition of battle- 
cruisers to the ships in commission and on the stocks. 
The following are already in course of construction: two 
8,300-ton cruisers, one light cruiser of 3,300 tons, four 
destroyers, and nine submarines, as well as a number of 
small craft. If two or three battle-cruisers of between 
20,000 and 30,000 tons are added, the entire strategic aspect 
in the Far East will change. In view of the well-known 
character of Netherlands policy, this naval effort will not 
only benefit the Netherlands but will equally serve the 
interest of all peaceable countries. 
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1. Party Leaders and the Crisis 

T HE ominous aggravation of the international tension 
has impelled the political leaders and the people of 
Canada to give careful consideration to the possibility of 
their country’s becoming involved in another general war. 

Under the present regime at Ottawa, there has been a 
persistent disposition to treat foreign affairs as secret 
mysteries, the conduct of which must be reserved for the 
Minister of External Affairs, who in Canada has always been 
the Prime Minister, and his officials. Not only is the public 
rarely given information through official communiques, 
but Parliament also has been sedulously discouraged from 
inquiring into the general foreign policy of the Govern¬ 
ment and its actions in this field. Undoubtedly the motive 
for this secretive attitude can be found in the justifiable 
conviction of Ministers that, on account of the sectional 
cleavages of .the country, commitment to any definite line 
of foreign policy could not fail to breed bitter domestic 
controversy and impair Canada’s national unity, whose 
maintenance they have always held to be a paramount 
consideration. 

Consequently, from the date of the September crisis 
until the meeting of Parliament on January iz, the Canadian 
public received only the scantiest enlightenment from its 
Government about the international situation. . Both 
the Prime Minister, Mr. Mackenzie King, and the Con¬ 
servative leader. Dr. Manion, gave their warm commenda¬ 
tion to the settlement achieved at Munich, and bestowed 
high praise upon Mr. Chamberlain for the part that he had 
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played in it, but thereafter they both relapsed into almost 
complete silence on the subject of foreign affairs. Nor 
was much enlightenment forthcoming from the debate on 
the Address. Dr. Manion made no serious reference to 
the international situation, and Mr. Mackenzie King 
contented himself with some brief dicta on the subject. 
A passage in one of his speeches, however, attracted wide¬ 
spread attention. After declaring that before Canada 
entered into any war Parliament would be consulted, Mr. 
King proceeded to cite with approval certain quotations 
from a speech delivered by the late Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
during the debate on the Naval Service Act in 1910. The 
most important of these quotations ran as follows : 

If England (said Sir Wilfrid) is at war, we are at war and liable 
to attack. I do not say that we will always be attacked; neither 
do I say that we should take part in all the wars of England. 
That is a matter that must be guided by circumstances upon which 
the Canadian Parliament will have to pronounce, and will have 
to decide in its own best judgment. 

And to this pronouncement of his predecessor Mr. 
Mackenzie King gave his clear endorsement in these words : 

It was a statement of the Liberal policy which was accepted 
then, a statement of the Liberal policy as it has been followed ever 
since. I wish to give it as a statement of the Liberal policy as 
it is to-day and as it will continue to be under the present Liberal 
Administration. 

Now the question of Canada’s freedom of decision in the 
event of the outbreak of another general war had for some 
years past been a subject of acute controversy among con¬ 
stitutional pundits; and here, apparently, was the Prime 
Minister interpolating in his speech a deliberate statement 
of policy ranging his Government on the side of that school 
of thought which held that Canada had no alternative 
but to accept the status of belligerency as soon as Great 
Britain herself assumed it. 

Such a pronouncement, however, was exceedingly un¬ 
palatable to the isolationists in the Liberal party, who 
contended that, if the Statute of Westminster had any 
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validity, Canada was entitled to avoid the status of belliger¬ 
ency until she acquired it by her own free decision. One 
of their leaders, therefore, Mr. J. T. Thorson, K.C., a 
former Rhodes scholar who holds a Manitoba seat, chal¬ 
lenged the doctrine endorsed by his leader by introducing 
as a private member’s measure a short Bill, inviting Parlia¬ 
ment to affirm that Canada should not assume the status of 
a belligerent except through a declaration of war by His 
Majesty with special reference to Canada and on the advice 
of his Canadian Ministers. Its submission was followed 


by the publication of a long manifesto advocating the 
immediate enactment of the Bill in order to clear up a 
situation of uncertainty and to give Canada unquestioned 
control of her international policy. The manifesto was 
signed by an impressive list of members of the Canadian 
intelligentsia ”, including eminent lawyers, professors, 
leaders in business, heads of agrarian associations and 
clergymen. But the Bill itself did not come up for discussion 
until the completion of the destruction of Czechoslovakia 
as a separate State had produced a fresh crisis of the utmost 
gravity in Europe. 


This startling event, and the speech delivered on March 
17 by Mr. Chamberlain in Birmingham, in which he 
called for the support of all democratic peoples to check¬ 
mate further aggression, evoked a demand from the 
Toronto Globe and Mall , the Ottawa Citizen, and other 
newspapers for a declaration of the Government’s attitude 
towards the new situation. As public opinion had obviously 
become restless, Mr. Mackenzie King responded with a 
brief statement to the House of Commons on March 20. 

is position was difficult, since he had to admit the collapse 
of the policy of appeasement, to which he had given his 
W«s.ng; he deplored, he said, the wanton and g fo“iWc 
annihilation of Czechoslovakia and the evidence ,h« fc 
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together concerning the measures to be adopted to cope with 
the new situation, but he was careful to emphasise that 
before any undertakings could be expected from Canada 
the issues must be clarified, in order that the Canadian 
Government, Parliament and people might judge them on 
their merits. 

If (he said) there was a prospect of an aggressor launching an 
attack upon Britain with bombers raining death upon London, 
I have no doubt what the decision of the Canadian Parliament 
would be. We would regard it as an act of aggression, menacing 
freedom in all parts of the Commonwealth. If it were a case on 
the other hand of a dispute over trade or prestige in some far-off 
corner of the world, that would raise quite different considerations. 

Then, aware of the restlessness in the ranks of his own 
party and the volume of public sentiment behind Mr. 
Thorson’s Bill, he qualified his earlier subscription to the 
Laurier doctrine that “ if Great Britain is at war, Canada is 
at war ”. He explained that Canada would never be auto¬ 
matically plunged into war without the consent of her 
Parliament, nor could her co-operation be taken for granted. 

The form of such co-operaiion (he said) and the contingency 
in which it may arise are questions which the Government will 
examine in consultation with other Governments. It will report 
its findings to Parliament, which has the sole and responsible 
authority to speak for Canada on such grave issues. I still believe 
in Parliament as the most important of our national institutions, 
and in the supremacy of Parliament, especially when the issue is 
one of peace or war. 

Dr. Manion, the Conservative leader, had issued a state¬ 
ment of his views on the previous day, pledging the 
co-operation of the Conservative party in any measures 
that the Government might deem it necessary to take in 
collaboration with other countries for the frustration of 
further aggression. The speech with which he followed the 
Prime Minister in the Commons was largely an elaboration 
of views already made public. His condemnation of Ger¬ 
man policy was much more vigorous than Mr. Mackenzie 
King's : after expressing the view that Herr Hitler was 
“ mad with the lust of conquest and aiming at world 
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domination ”, he declared that the time had now come for 
all Canadians to sink their political differences in a common 
national front. They should proclaim to the world their 
desire for a solid alliance of all the democratic countries 
to halt the international criminality of the fascist Powers. 
He vigorously maintained that a repetition of the last 
bloody war, of whose horrors he had had personal experi¬ 
ence, could now be avoided only by a resolute effort on the 
part of all democratic, civilised and Christian peoples to 
build up without delay a genuine system of collective 
security, which would compel Herr Hitler “ to stop, 
look, and listen ”. But, with a weather eye on Quebec, 
he stopped short of advocating any specific pledge of 
support to the United Kingdom Government, and thereby 
disappointed the imperialist elements in his party, who had 
hoped for a definite declaration in favour of the solidarity 
of the whole Commonwealth behind a common programme. 

It was left to Mr. Woodsworth, the leader of the C.C.F.* 
party, to argue that the democratic nations had landed 
themselves in their present plight because they had declined 
to take seriously the principles underlying the structure 
of the League of Nations or to live up to their obligations 
under its Covenant. He went on to suggest some practical 
measures for the embarrassment of the dictatorships. He 
urged that the Canadian Government should immediately 
prohibit the export of any war materials to Germany, 
impose a surtax upon imports from all aggressor countries, 
and assume a decent share of responsibility for the hordes 
of unfortunate refugees, of whom only meagre contingents 
were being reluctantly admitted to Canada. 


II. Reactions in Quebec and Ontario 


T HE pronouncements of the party leaders produced a 
flood of comment in the press. The Prime Minister 
received unexpected commendation from the Montreal 
* Co-operative Commonwealth Federation. 
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Gazette, which declared that he had defined Canada’s 
position in a manner calculated to please patriotic Canadians, 
but another Conservative newspaper, the Ottawa Journal , 
sarcastically asserted that the same sort of pronouncement 
as Mr. King and Dr. Manion had made might have come 
from the leaders of some non-British democracy like 
Sweden. They had offered, declared the Journal , no 
evidence of a realisation of Canada’s responsibilities as a 
partner in the British Commonwealth. The Toronto Globe 
and Mail (independent Liberal), while it found in Mr. 
Mackenzie King’s speech some encouraging acknowledg¬ 
ment of Canada’s obligations, regretted that he had not 
promised in decisive language the wholehearted co¬ 
operation that Mr. Chamberlain obviously desired from all 
the nations of the Commonwealth. The Winnipeg Free 
Press (independent Liberal) took the view that the speech 
represented an effort by the Prime Minister “ to get back 
to the pre-January position—the supremacy of Parliament”; 
it noted particularly the absence of any restatement of the 
Laurier thesis that the connection with Great Britain 
brought Canada automatically into any British war. In 
the French-Canadian press the comments were severely 
critical, and they reflected an uneasiness that soon found 
overt expression in Quebec. 

The St. Jean Baptiste Society, which is the great social 
organisation of the French-Canadian people, lost no time in 
inviting eight other French-Canadian organisations, in¬ 
cluding the Canadian Federation of Catholic Workers and 
the Catholic Farmers’ Union of Quebec, to send delegates 
to a meeting in Montreal; this gathering unanimously 
adopted a resolution expressing disapproval of the utter¬ 
ances of both Mr. Mackenzie King and Dr. Manion, and 
warning the Government that French-Canada was un¬ 
alterably opposed to the country’s participation in foreign 
wars. Then, both in Montreal and in Quebec city, bands 
of young French-Canadians, mostly university students, 
staged demonstrations of protest, shouting “ No foreign 
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wars ” and “ Down with conscription ”. At Montreal they 
proceeded to the City Hall and extracted from Mr. Camillien 
Houde, the arch-demagogue of Quebec, who is now serving 
his fourth term as mayor of Montreal, a promise that he 
would lead any anti-conscription movement which they 
organised. At Quebec they swarmed into the galleries 
and floor of the chamber of the provincial legislature and 
clamoured for the immediate passage of a resolution, 
introduced by Mr. Rene Chaloult, a Nationalist member, 
against Canada’s commitment to another overseas war. 
Mr. Duplessis, the provincial Premier, told them that 
although his views on this issue were well known he would 
not be stampeded into premature action by such a dis¬ 
orderly agitation. It should be added that these demonstra¬ 
tors were quite irresponsible, bearing the authority of no 
French-Canadian organisation. Those who invaded the 
Quebec Chamber represented themselves as members of 
the French Canada Catholic Youth Congress, but they 
have been publicly repudiated by the real leaders of the 
Catholic Young Men’s League. Meanwhile, at Ottawa, 
French-Canadian members were freely expressing in the 
lobbies their anxiety about the Ministry’s tendencies, and 
one of them submitted a formal written question about the 
Government’s response to the resolution of the French- 
Canadian societies. 

In Ontario, on the other hand, where imperialist senti¬ 
ment has a firm root in the traditions of the United Empire 
Loyalists, the original settlers of the province, there was a 
very different reaction. In the Ontario legislature a 
resolution moved by Colonel Fraser Hunter, a Liberal 
member, who is a retired officer of the Indian army, calling 
for immediate action on the part of the member nations of 
the British Commonwealth in support of any measures 
that the United Kingdom Government might decide to 
take, and for the conscription of man-power and property 
in Ontario in defence of free institutions, was taken over 
and amended by the Premier himself, Mr. Mitchell Hepbum. 
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In its amended fotm it pledged the co-operation of the 
Government and people of Ontario with the United King¬ 
dom, and urged the federal Government to bring in 
legislation enabling the man-power and material resources 
of Canada to be immediately mobilised in the event of a 
war emergency. In moving it, Mr. Hepburn, who nowadays 
loses no opportunity of embarrassing his former Liberal 
friends at Ottawa, struck a strong imperialist note. He 
declared that, if Canada as a whole must indulge in reserva¬ 
tions, there were no such inhibitions to prevent Ontario 
from voicing her ardent loyalty to Great Britain. He was 
supported by Colonel Drew, the provincial leader of the 
Conservative party, who advocated an embargo upon 
exports of war materials to Germany; and, to the general 
surprise, Mr. Belanger, a prominent French-Canadian 
Liberal member, gave his cordial benediction to the reso¬ 
lution, which was carried without a single hostile vote. 


III. Second Thoughts at Ottawa 

F ACED by this revelation of sharply conflicting views in 
Quebec and Ontario, the two largest provinces, Mr. 
Mackenzie King felt it advisable to make a further effort 
to placate his two sets of critics. On March 30, when the 
estimates of the Department of External Affairs came up 
for discussion, he devoted two hours to a careful review of 
the international situation and an elaborate exposition of 
his Government’s attitude. His speech initiated the longest 
debate on foreign affairs that the Canadian Parliament has 
ever experienced; for it lasted almost four full days, and 
33 members, including all the prominent leaders, took part 
in it. It failed, nevertheless, to shed much light upon the 
intentions of the Government, and Mr. Woodsworth voiced 
a general perplexity when he declared that after listening 
to Mr. Mackenzie King’s long speech he still did not know 
what the Government would do in the event of an out¬ 
break of war. 
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The Prime Minister’s review of foreign policy revealed 
him as still convinced that Mr. Chamberlain had made 
“ an emphatically right choice ” in striving to prevent the 
outbreak of war last September, and as declining to believe 
in the inevitability of another general war. But he felt 
that he could not deny its possibility, and he therefore out¬ 
lined the course of action that his Ministry would follow, 
in these words : 

If Canada is faced by the necessity of making a decision on the 
most serious and momentous issue that can face a nation, whether 
or not to take part in war, the principle of responsible govern¬ 
ment, which has been our guide and our goal for a century, 
demands that this decision be made by the Parliament of Canada. 
Equally the system of government we have inherited from 
Britain . . . makes it the duty of the Government to propose 
to Parliament the course which in regard to particular issues 
it considers should be adopted and to stand or fall by the decision. 

In order to meet the criticism that such a policy was 
not sufficiently definite and absolute, he quoted with ap¬ 
proval Mr. Chamberlain’s pronouncement, made on March 
17, against “ any new and unspecified commitments operat¬ 
ing under conditions which cannot now be foreseen ”, 
declaring that no more than Mr. Chamberlain was he 
prepared to pledge Canada to this type of commitment. 

Mr. Mackenzie King then analysed the various factors of 
interest, sentiment and opinion setting the limits within 
which any feasible policy, calculated to preserve national 
unity, must be framed. Among these he cited the growth 
of nationalist feeling, Canada’s position as a North American 
nation and her close relations with the United States 
(which had been crystallised by President Roosevelt’s 
notable speech at Kingston last August), her increased 
interest in the affairs of Europe, and her deep concern for 
the strength and welfare of Great Britain. 

Any realistic survey (he said) of the Canadian scene will make 
it clear that these varying factors play their part in the shaping 
of opinion and policy in Canada. 

No one can be taken as the sole directing force. They do not 
necessarily conflict; they may increasingly work together. 
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That depends on the special circumstances and policies of coun¬ 
tries other than ours. That is why it is impossible in the case of 
our country as of others to give what some people seem to desire 
—a hard and fast statement in advance as to the action which will 
be taken in hypothetical future cases that may arise in this rapidly 
shifting world. 

Mr. Mackenzie King also proceeded to execute a further 
retreat from the Laurier doctrine about Canadian belliger¬ 
ency, by explaining that when it was promulgated Canada 
had been in a state of political subordination to Great 
Britain, and had had no alternative to concurrence in the 
decisions of the British Government about the issues of 
peace and war; but, with the ending of that subordination 
by constitutional developments culminating in the Statute of 
Westminster, Canada had secured for all practical purposes 
freedom to determine her own course about those issues. 
He admitted that certain legal limitations upon that free¬ 
dom of action might seem to survive, but he held that their 
importance was exaggerated. He pronounced against the 
passage of legislation like the Thorson Bill on the grounds 
that it could be enacted only at the cost of passionate con¬ 
troversy, and that, if passed, it might convey to foreign 
countries the unwarranted and unfortunate impression that 
Canada had definitely decided to remain neutral in any and 
every conflict. 

The most emphatic declaration in his speech was a 
pledge that his Government would never countenance 
military conscription, although under war conditions it 
would organise a planned national effort and control 
profits. The Prime Minister also reiterated doubts that he 
had previously expressed whether any of the British 
Dominions would ever send another expeditionary force 
to Europe. He also occupied considerable time in refuting 
charges that at the time of the September crisis Canada had 
shown, as compared with other Dominions, a deplorable 
apathy in regard to her responsibilities as a partner in the 
Commonwealth. The closing part of his speech was 
devoted to a survey of the clash of conflicting forces in the 
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world, and a plea that the rivalry between the democratic 
and totalitarian nations should be diverted into channels 
more useful to humanity than war. 

Dr. Manion was so fully in agreement with many of Mr. 
King’s statements that he might have been a partner in a 
parliamentary duet. He was convinced of the merits of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policies, he was opposed to conscription 
and dubious about the need of expeditionary forces, and 
he was clear that the issue of participation in war must be 
left to Parliament. But he was most emphatic that neu¬ 
trality was unthinkable for Canada, and he outlined some of 
the intolerable situations that would arise from its adoption, 
rendering it as repugnant to a large proportion of the 
Canadian people as conscription would be to another 
element. In regard to the part that Canada should play in 
another war, he felt that there should be a compromise 
between the views of those who wanted Canada to back 
Great Britain to the last man and the last dollar and those 
who favoured an attitude of passive detachment. He 
suggested that Canada could render invaluable help to 
Great Britain by encouraging the enlistment of volunteer 
units, providing abundant supplies of munitions and food, 
and protecting her own territory. His own party did not 
all show unqualified approval of Dr. Manion’s speech, and 
some other Conservative speakers, less concerned to 
placate Quebec, scorned any reservations about Canadian 
support for Great Britain. 

The most courageous speech of the debate came from Mr. 
Lapointe, the Minister of Justice, who addressed some 
plain words to his compatriots at the risk of incurring deep 
unpopularity in his own province. He was adamant 
against military conscription, but he was even more em¬ 
phatic than Dr. Manion about the impossibility of 
neutrality. 

Realities (he said) have to be faced. The ostrich policy of 
refusing to face dangers will not keep them away. Indeed a 
deliberate policy of drift may involve a greater risk. The folly 
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of mistaking shams for realities has been written large in the 
tragic history of many unfortunate countries. Canada is part 
of the world and unfortunately this planet cannot be considered 
to-day an earthly paradise inhabited by benevolent and rational 
beings of an altruistic turn of mind. . . . 

The real issue in Canada is security, even world security; 
because we cannot expect to be an oasis surrounded by troubles 
and disasters which we alone could escape. Who could predict 
how a victorious totalitarian Power would deal with Canada ? 

. . . If Canada were neutral, if Canada were independent, it 
would need security, it would need greater means of defence, 
and that is what some people seem to forget. 

But their leader’s brave plea to face realities made litde 
impression upon the French-Canadian Liberal members, 
five of whom rose in turn to declare their resolute opposition 
to Canada’s participation in any wars except for the defence 
of her own territory. They rang the changes upon all 
the arguments for complete isolationism, and their 
attitude can be gleaned from the closing observations of 
Mr. Maxime Raymond, K.C. : 

Every Canadian citizen has the military obligation of defending 
the soil of his motherland, and those of the province of Quebec 
have never shirked that duty, but no one is entitled to ask them to 
go and shed their blood in Europe or in Africa or in Asia for the 
greater glory or power of any other country, even if that country 
should be Britain or France. . . . And if ever a majority of the 
people of this country should desire to compel an important 
minority to take up arms in defence of a foreign land, which¬ 
ever it may be, that would be the end of Confederation. 

Nor was Mr. Thorson himself convinced of the un¬ 
desirability of his Bill, for he made a long speech in favour 
of its passage, but when at a later date he moved its second 
reading it was talked out by an irate Conservative. Most 
Liberar speakers, however, followed the lead given by the 
Prime Minister. 

Mr. Woodsworth, for the C.C.F., denounced once more 
the recent policies- of the United Kingdom Government as 
a series of blunders, if not worse, and asked why, when their 
prime author, Mr. Chamberlain, was still at the helm, 
Canada should be dragged into a war that would be their 
direct fruit. Admitting, however, that Canada’s culpable 
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failure to take seriously her own responsibilities about the 
League debarred her from any right to sit back in smug 
complacency, he urged that she make a belated requital 
for her past sins by imposing an immediate embargo 
upon all exports of raw materials to Germany and Japan. 
In regard to Canadian participation in war, his view was 
that Canada would be involved in technical belligerency by a 
British declaration of war, and that her right of decision 
would be limited to her degree of participation. He was 
convinced that war would again bring conscription in its 
train. He and other C.C.F. speakers advocated the re¬ 
establishment of a system of collective security, accom¬ 
panied by drastic measures for the elimination of what 
they believed to be the causes of war. The Social Crediters 
taking part in the debate voiced similar sentiments to those 
of the C.C.F. party, and were opposed to conscription. 

Its frequent long adjournments have deprived the Senate 
of much opportunity for discussing the international 
situation. In its opening debate, however. Senator 
Meighen made a passionate plea to the Government to 
abandon its attitude of chill particularism in face of a 
common peril, and to take steps for the co-ordination of its 
defence measures in a general programme for the whole 
British Commonwealth. 

The net result of the parliamentary debates has been 
to make it reasonably plain that Mr. Mackenzie King’s 
Government do not contemplate neutrality and definitely 
plain that they will not resort to conscription. There are 
indications that they would like to follow a plan of limited 
liability in regard to a European war, but they have now 
no assurance that even for such a policy they could com¬ 
mand the support of the main body of their French- 
Canadian followers. A withdrawal of this group’s allegi¬ 
ance, which might well entail some resignations from the 
Cabinet, would deprive the Ministry of a working majority 
in the Commons, and Conservative co-operation would have 
to be enlisted in the formation of a coalition Government 
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Meanwhile the Ministry has been endeavouring to speed 
up its rearmament programme. There is considerable 
anxiety, however, in the public mind about the administra¬ 
tive methods being pursued, and disturbing revelations 
about certain transactions have forced the Ministry to 
submit a contract for Bren machine guns to a judicial 
inquiry, and to accept a general inquisition by the public 
accounts committee of the House of Commons into all 
armament contracts recently placed. 

During all this period feeling in the country (outside 
Quebec) has been hardening. Last September, under the 
immediate threat of war, there was abundant evidence of a 
widespread response to the call to defend the Empire and 
the broader call to defend our whole way of living. Sub¬ 
sequently there was much uneasiness in certain quarters 
about the policy of Mr. Chamberlain’s Government. 
Events themselves, however, have conspired to make most 
even of these critics feel, like the Opposition in England, 
that if war comes in the present circumstances it will be a 
war, not of support for imperial power policy, but of de¬ 
fence against aggression which leaves no one in the whole 
world safe. How long this unity of opinion will last it is 
idle to predict. If the outcome of the present crisis is a 
general move towards collective security, this will do much 
to reassure those elements in the population which fear 
being drawn into a power-politics war. If, on the other 
hand, the present attitude of the United Kingdom Govern¬ 
ment should prove temporary and tentative, the result will 
surely be to restore the former divisions in Canadian 
public opinion on world affairs. 

Canada, 

April, 1939. 
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I. Foreign Policy and Defence 

D URING recent months the nebulous policy of the 
Irish Government in matters of foreign affairs and 
defence has been a cause of serious concern to many Irish¬ 
men. In a statement to the press on February 20, Mr. De 
Valera said that the aim of his Government was to keep 
the nation out of war and to preserve our neutrality. The 
only way to secure that aim was to be in the best position 
possible to defend ourselves, so that no one could hope 
to attack us or violate our territory with impunity. We 
knew, of course, that Great Britain, in her own interests, 
must help us to repel an attack, if it came, from any other 
Power. The Irish Government, he added, had not entered 
into any commitments with Great Britain, and was free to 
follow any course that Irish interests might dictate. 

This statement conveniently ignores the fact that we 
are not living in a vacuum. In the modern world no 
State, certainly no small State, is really independent in 
its external relations. Just as the Scandinavian countries 
must inevitably share the same broad policy and fate, 
and just as Belgium and Switzerland, under present con¬ 
ditions, must stand or fall with France, so our freedom 
and prosperity, whether we like it or not, must depend 
in the last analysis upon the strength and policy of Great 
Britain. We are, in fact, like most other small nations, 
a satellite Power; and ideological, geographical and econo¬ 
mic reasons alike dictate our alliance with Great Britain 
in the event of war. It is absurd to pretend otherwise; 
for at the present moment the only thing that stands 
between us and foreign domination of a peculiarly 
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unpleasant kind is the power of the British navy. Although 
our Government know this quite well, they choose, either 
through fear or through incapacity, to pursue an ostrich¬ 
like policy of pretending that we are able to defend our¬ 
selves. It is to be hoped that they will not soon suffer a 
rude awakening. 

Unfortunately the great mass of the people have little 
knowledge of, or interest in, foreign affairs. Apart from an 
historic friendship for the United States of America, a 
vague dread of communism, a suspicion of England and 
a strong loyalty to the Holy See, they have no definite 
views on foreign policy. Their general attitude was 
recently well illustrated when the first Labour Lord Mayor 
of Cork, Councillor James Hickey, T.D., an intelligent 
and upright man, refused to take part in a civic welcome 
to the officers and cadets of a German training-ship because 
of the insult offered to the Catholic world by the German 
newspapers in referring to the late Pope Pius XI as “a 
political adventurer”. He emphasised that his protest 
was directed against the official German point of view, 
and not against the masses of the German people. What¬ 
ever may be thought of the Lord Mayor’s action from 
the standpoint of international etiquette, there can be no 
doubt whatever that it reflects the general opinion, not 
only of his fellow citizens, but indeed of the great majority 
of his fellow countrymen. The training-ship, however, 
was officially welcomed by the Irish Government. It is 
understood that the German diplomatic representatives 
were much incensed by the Lord Mayor’s action. On 
February 12, the Government made a somewhat tardy 
concession to popular opinion by recognising General 
Franco’s Government in Spain a few days before Great 
Britain did so. Another example of Ireland’s attachment to 
the Holy See was afforded by Mr. De Valera’s attendance in 
Rome at the coronation of the new Pope. His late Majesty 
Edward VII was scarcely speaking in metaphor when he 
complained that His Holiness was the real King of Ireland. 
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A more important reaction to the general European 
tension has been the increase in the estimates for defence. 
It is unfortunately clear that, as Dr. O’Higgins pointed 
out in the Dail on February 8, this country last September 
was practically devoid of plan, policy or means of defence, 
and that ammunition and anti-aircraft guns were almost 
entirely lacking. In order to remedy this state of affairs, 
provision is now being made for the expenditure of 
£5,500,000 on capital equipment and stores. Of this 
sum a million pounds are to be spent on aeroplanes and 
another million on anti-aircraft guns and ammunition. 
Military aerodromes and an ammunition factory are to be 
built. The army is also to be increased in number, from 
21,000 to 30,000, of whom more than half will be part- 
time volunteers. It is to include a coast patrol and a 
mine-sweeping service, which will probably be used for 
the defence of the fortified ports and the Shannon airport. 
The new Irish soldier will apparently be “ soldier and sailor 
too ”. Unfortunately there seems to be small inclination 
amongst educated Irishmen to choose our army as a career. 
The cadet corps is at present much under strength, and 
young men with a military vocation seem more inclined 
to seek sendee in the British forces. Having regard to 
the expenditure on armaments of other small European 
countries, one can hardly consider our new commitments 
excessive. Provision is also being made for reserves of 
food and other essential commodities. 

Speaking during the debate on the estimates, Mr. Frank 
Aiken, the Minister for Defence, said that our first problem 
was the maintenance of neutrality, and the second to 
defend ourselves if we were attacked by some Power that 
wanted to use this country as a base against England, 
Mr. McGilligan, on behalf of the Opposition, ridiculed 
the idea that we could remain neutral in the next war, 
and pointed out that our fortified ports could be of use 
only to a naval Power. Mr. De Valera’s speech during 
the debate added little to the statement already quoted. 
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He admitted that it would be difficult to remain neutral 
and that it was essential for us to continue our trade with 
Great Britain in cattle and other agricultural products. 
Replying to a question by Mr. McGilligan, he said that if 
we were attacked our forces would combine with British 
forces for the defence of Ireland. And in that somewhat 
unsatisfactory position the problem of Irish defence policy 
must await the event. 


II. Partition 

D URING his speech in the debate on defence, Mr. 

De Valera pointed out that the existence of the 
Northern border made it difficult to plan the defence of 
the country as a whole. Partition, he said, was a stimulant 
to those who still believed that England’s difficulty was 
Ireland’s opportunity. His Government wanted to end the 
quarrel with England, and as a free people they would 
wish in their own interests to see Great Britain powerful 
and strong. 

The whole question of partition has recently been the 
subject of an illuminating debate in the Senate on a motion 
by Senator Frank MacDermot that the policy of the 
Government ought to take more serious account of the 
sentiments and interests of the majority of the people in 
Northern Ireland. His thesis was that the border was the 
external symptom of an internal disease, which was curable 
only by ourselves after proper diagnosis and treatment. 
He claimed that the campaign conducted by the Govern¬ 
ment and its supporters against partition during the last 
few months was doing, and was likely to do, more harm 
than good. His motion was put down, he said, before the 
outrages which had taken place in England, but these 
events only gave it additional force. Acts of violence 
were the logical consequence of attributing to England 
the entire blame for continuing partition, and of the in¬ 
flammatory speeches that had lately been delivered. It 
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had been said that Northern Ireland was the “ pampered 
pet ” of the British, but he thought the description could 
better be applied to the rest of Ireland. There was no 
other country in the Commonwealth that had enjoyed all 
its advantages and yet had refused to shoulder its obliga¬ 
tions as Ireland had. He said he was an optimist about 
reunion, provided they realised that the issue depended 
on themselves, and not on the British Government. He 
urged the Government to make some definite statement 
on its attitude towards such fundamental matters as access 
to British markets, citizenship of the Commonwealth, 
allegiance to the King, the question of language and of 
flags and anthems, so that the people of the North would 
know where they stood in the event of union. Posterity 
would not easily forgive us if at this crisis in our history 
we sacrificed substance to shadow through pettiness and 
obstinacy. 

Mr. De Valera’s long and rather rambling speech at 
the close of the debate added little to his many previous 
statements on this subject. The British Government, 
he insisted, was responsible for the existing situation, and, 
whilst he admitted that it could not be cured by force, 
yet he confessed that he would, if he had the power, take 
over by force those districts in Northern Ireland where 
Nationalists were in a majority. To placate the North 
he would give up neither the policy of reviving the Irish 
language nor what he called “ the internal republic ”, but 
he would be prepared to continue external association 
with the Commonwealth so long as the Irish people de¬ 
sired to do so. Apparently he is still blind to the fact 
that, unless we arrive at a modus vivendi on such questions 
as Senator MacDermot mentioned, the majority in Northern 
Ireland will never willingly associate themselves politically 
with the rest of Ireland. He did, however, admit—and 
it is now the essence of the matter—that if an agreed 
solution was reached between North and South there 
would be no objection from the British Government. 
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The reactions of Ulster to this discussion were true to 
type. Whilst Senator MacDermot’s speech was welcomed 
as a clear and realistic presentation of the difficulties to 
be surmounted, Mr. De Valera’s reply only provoked the 
Northern politicians to further uncompromising state¬ 
ments of their position. At a meeting of the Ulster 
Unionist Council in Belfast on March 3, a letter was read 
from Sir Samuel Hoare, the British Home Secretary, who 
was unable to attend, stating that the position of the 
British Government remained unchanged, and that no 
body of organised opinion in England would countenance 
the coercion of Ulster into an all-Ireland union. Lord 
Londonderry, who took Sir Samuel’s place, declared that 
Northern Ireland did not desire Dominion status. Its 
people were resolute in their loyalty to the Throne and 
desired the closest possible association with Great Britain. 
They would, he said, have no part or lot in any policy 
which disregarded the Crown. Mr. De Valera’s offer, 
he said, was “ of a very poor quality ”, and could not be 
entertained in any circumstances whatsoever. Much as 
one may deplore diehard speeches of this kind, it would 
be idle to deny that they reflect the Northern point of 
view and are the natural answer to the extremists on this 
side of the border. 

But there is another most serious and relevant considera¬ 
tion which was well put*by Mr. James Dillon, T.D., the 
deputy leader of the United Ireland party, speaking at 
Armagh on March 19, when he pointed out that the leaders 
of the majority in Northern Ireland could render no 
greater service to the Commonwealth to-day than to 
announce their readiness, in face of danger, to enter into 
negotiations with the Irish Government in order to re¬ 
establish a united Ireland. This could then play its part 
in uniting the democracies of the world for peace, and, 
by their unity and resolution, preventing the totalitarian 
States from embarking on the desperate adventure of war. 

Speaking at Ennis on April 16, Mr. De Valera, after 
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referring to the Irish Government’s desire to keep neutral 
in the event of war, asked if it was too much to hope that, 
in this time of anxiety and impending danger, our fellow 
countrymen in the North East, who differed from us in 
the past, would join with us for the defence of those rights 
which we held in common. Our whole history was proof, 
he said, that if they came in with us there would be no 
discrimination of any kind against them. From a united 
Ireland Great Britain would have nothing to fear. Lord 
Craigavon’s comment on this declaration was that it was 
most cowardly, and that Northern Ireland could have 
nothing to do with people who chose to remain neutral. 
The King’s name has recently been omitted from our 
passports, and Mr. De Valera has pointed out that His 
Majesty is merely a “ statutory officer ” so far as we are 
concerned. No doubt this is to be taken as another proof 
of our anxiety for Irish unity. 

On April 27 Mr. De Valera, who had planned to start 
the following day on an official visit to America, informed 
the Dail that “ grave events which had occurred the 
previous day ” had caused him to change his plans and to 
remain in Ireland. It was clear that he had in mind the 
British Government’s decision to introduce conscription, 
in so far as this might affect Northern Ireland. The vehe¬ 
ment opposition of the Nationalist population there was at 
once declared, and on May 1 Cardinal MacRory and the 
Catholic Bishops of that area issued a statement denouncing 
the application of conscription to Northern Ireland as 
disastrous and an aggression against our national rights. 
The following day Mr. De Valera announced in the Dail 
that his Government had protested to the British Govern¬ 
ment in the strongest terms against such a course, which 
he, too, characterised as an act of aggression. The threat 
contained in the British Military Service Bill, under which 
conscription might be extended to Northern Ireland by 
order in council, was intolerable. The entire Dail supported 
his protest, which undoubtedly voiced Irish opinion at 
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home and abroad. There was therefore considerable 
relief and satisfaction in Ireland when Mr. Chamberlain 
announced in the House of Commons on May 4 that the 
Bill would not be extended to Northern Ireland. It is 
unfortunate that this was not made clear in the first instance. 
Lord Craigavon, who crossed to London on May 2 to see 
Mr. Chamberlain at the latter’s request, after affirming 
Ulster’s desire for conscription, said that he left the decision 
in the hands of the Imperial Government, and asked to be 
informed in what way Ulster could best serve the mother 
country. The only real way in which she could do so, 
namely, by attempting to secure Irish unity within the 
Commonwealth, does not seem to have occurred to him. 
But if he is wise he will see the writing on the wall, for 
to-morrow such an accommodation may be impossible. 


111 . The Challenge of the I.R.A. 

T HE campaign of explosive outrage that began in 
Great Britain during January has since then continued 
sporadically.* It soon became clear that it was being 
carried on by the small band of Irish extremists who call 
themselves the Irish Republican Army. It would appear 
from published documents that on December 8 last the 
surviving members of the Second Dail, who claim to be 
the Government of the Irish Republic, handed over their 
powers to the Council of the I.R.A. On January 15 the 
latter body issued a proclamation calling upon England 
to withdraw her armed forces and officials from every 
part of Ireland, as an essential preliminary to arrangements 
for peace and friendship between the two countries. It 
also referred to the efforts they were about to make to 
compel that evacuation. This document, which was 
signed by certain well-known members of the I.R.A., and 
was posted publicly throughout Ireland, was apparently 
also sent to the British Government. 

* See The Round Table, .No. 114, March 1939, p. 368. 
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Most of those tried on charges arising from the outrages 
refused to plead on the familiar ground that, being soldiers 
of the I.R.A., they could not recognise the jurisdiction 
of the court. In a message from the Council of the I.R.A., 
which was read at public meetings in Ireland during the 
celebrations in memory of the Easter Rising of 1916, 
reference was made to the activities of the “ expeditionary 
forces in Britain ”, which it was stated had been attended 
by “ a degree of success The mentality of its authors 
is illuminated by the statement that recognition of the 
separate nationality of Scotland and Wales had been 
granted and activities were accordingly being confined 
to England. It was added that no operations were con¬ 
templated in Ireland. 

This campaign in England was nevertheless a direct 
challenge to the authority of the Irish Government, a 
challenge that could not be ignored. At first they pre¬ 
served silence, but on February 7 Mr. De Valera announced 
that they were going to carry out their obligations. They 
were, he said, the rightful, lawful Government, and no 
other group or body had the right to talk for the Irish 
people. They would do their duty at any cost to themselves. 

Mr. De Valera had apparently believed that, because 
under the new constitution anyone is free to agitate for 
a republic, the extreme element would cease their sub¬ 
versive activities. Acting on this optimistic belief, he 
did not re-enact the provisions of article 2A of the old 
constitution, which enabled political offences to be brought 
before military tribunals and gave wide powers of arrest 
and detention in such cases. As might have been ex¬ 
pected, the removal of these drastic provisions only led 
to an immediate revival of I.R.A. activities. Article 38 
of the new constitution, however, provides that special 
courts may be established by law for the trial of offences 
in cases where the ordinary courts are deemed inadequate 
to secure the effective administration of justice and the 
preservation of order. 
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On February 8 Mr. Ruttledge, the Minister for Justice, 
introduced two Bills to deal with the situation. The first 
provides for the punishment of treason by death and also 
deals with the punishment of ancillary offences, while the 
second deals with specific offences against the state such 
as the usurpation of government functions, obstructing 
the government, illegal drilling, the formation of secret 
societies, administering unlawful oaths and publishing 
seditious matter. The latter Bill provides that when the 
Government is satisfied that the ordinary courts cannot 
deal with these offences, which is unfortunately the normal 
position, they may by proclamation set up special courts 
to do so, and may also intern and interrogate persons who 
are suspected of political offences. As a safeguard the 
Bill provides that such a proclamation may at any time be 
annulled by a resolution of the Dail, whereupon this 
emergency provision will cease to operate. Mr. Ruttledge, 
when introducing this measure, did not refer directly to 
the outrages in England, but read the I.R.A. proclamation 
already referred to, which showed, he said, that there 
existed in the country an armed organisation claiming the 
right to speak and act in the name of the Irish people. 
He referred also to the blowing up of the customs huts 
on the Northern border last November with explosives 
sent from Irish territory. 

Mr. Cosgrave’s party, United Ireland, while adopting 
a critical attitude towards the terms of this legislation, 
did not oppose it in principle. The Labour party, on the 
other hand, voted against both Bills, and their leader, 
Mr. Norton, made one of the most effective speeches 
during the debate. He referred, rather unkindly, to s imilar 
republican proclamations issued by the present Minister 
for Justice when he was acting in armed opposition to 
Mr. Cosgrave’s Government, and he quoted with evident 
delight the speeches of Mr. De Valera and other members 
of the present Government denouncing similar legislation 
when it was introduced, under far more urgent conditions, 
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by Mr. Cosgrave in 1931. He also read statements by 
Mr. De Valera to the effect that under his Government 
such coercive measures would not be necessary. For the 
rest Mr. Norton’s speech was a bid for the extreme re¬ 
publican vote. He suggested that, as the ordinary law 
was sufficient to deal with the outrages in England, it 
ought to be sufficient here. This is of course absurd, 
because intimidation of judges and juries is fortunately 
not possible in England. 

Mr. De Valera, during the debate, admitted with evident 
sorrow that his theories concerning the effect of the new 
constitution had proved fallacious, and that the Govern¬ 
ment could not be responsible for the government of the 
country unless they obtained the powers sought. It 
remains to be seen whether they will have the necessary 
courage to use the powers they obtain. If they do, it 
is almost certain that the campaign of outrage will not be 
confined to England. Already Miss Mary MacSwiney, 
that redoubtable diehard, has publicly charged Mr. De 
Valera with national apostasy and treason, and has stated 
that if he stains his hands with the blood of republicans 
he and everyone who supports him will be guilty of murder. 
The implication of this challenge is obvious. Will Mr. 
De Valera deal firmly with the extremists, or will he evade 
the issue ? Upon the answer to that question must depend 
the ultimate fate of his Government. 


IV. Economic Portents 

R ECENT ministerial speeches suggest that the Govern¬ 
ment are engaged in trying to change their economic 
front. The manoeuvre is not an easy one to execute. 
As a result of their policy during recent years, the value 
of industrial output has risen in almost exactly the same 
measure as the value of agricultural output has declined. 
Since there is practically no export trade in anything 
but agricultural produce, the establishment of industrial 
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undertakings can only result in the transfer of labour from 
agriculture to industry without any increase in the net 
output of national wealth. While the Government have 
been seeking to build up little industries which can never 
hope to do an export trade, the Danes, with the aid of 
their better standards and methods, have captured the 
huge British market for butter, bacon and eggs. 

In addressing the opening meeting of the Agricultural 
Commission, Dr. Ryan, the Minister for Agriculture, said 
that in enquiring into the position of agriculture there 
would not be a great deal to be gained by post-mortems. 
What mattered now was the measures that might be taken 
for the future improvement of the agricultural industry. 
It was essential, he said, that this country’s produce should 
achieve a reputation of the highest possible quality, and 
they must avoid a policy that might be akin to placing 
agriculture permanently on the dole. While one can 
understand the Minister’s objection to enquiring too 
closely into the reasons for the moribund condition of Irish 
agriculture, one is certainly startled by his repudiation of 
the Government’s former policy, which made Irish agricul¬ 
ture almost entirely dependent on subsidies, bounties and 
guarantees, and which affected to ignore the British market. 
On April 20 the County Dublin farmers called a one-day 
strike and procession to draw attention to their plight. 

The recent report of the Prices Commission on the 
prices charged here for bacon illustrates only too well 
the result of eliminating external competition by means of 
tariffs and quotas. The Commission found that the excess 
profits of the bacon-curers in the four years 1934-57 
amounted to £308,000, and that, through the elimination 
of all competition, the prices charged to the home consumer 
are inordinately high. Never was there a more striking 
illustrati&n of the way in which protection may prove a 
boomerang. 

The detailed analysis of the 1936 census, which was 
recently published, also proves that the drift from country 
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t o town, and the emigration of our young people, continue 
in spite of political emancipation. The most striking 
figure, however, is the marriage rate of those who remain 
behind. Between the ages of twenty-five and twenty- 
nine, 82 per cent, of our male population remain single. 
This is by far the highest percentage in Europe, and but 
for the high degree of fertility among those who do marry 
the total decline of population would be serious indeed. 
The marriage problem is of course more fundamental than 
that of emigration. It arises largely from the fact that 
under peasant proprietorship the eldest son gets the farm, 
generally late in life, and the younger sons remain celibate 
or leave the land. 

Mr. Lemass, the Minister for Industry and Commerce, 
has recently confessed that we can no longer blame external 
misgovernment for these evils, but must now accept 
responsibility for them ourselves. He also admits that, 
while agricultural prices have increased by only 14 per 
cent, since 1914, the cost of other goods and services has 
risen by 75 per cent., and that the national need demands'a 
conscious sacrifice by all sections of the community for 
the benefit of the farmers. Other projects, he says, must 
stand over until this is done. In other words, agricultural 
prices must be raised or other prices lowered. This is 
the dilemma from which the Government finds it im¬ 
possible to escape. The forced development of industry 
is also giving trouble in other directions. For instance, 
the projected oil refinery in Dublin has had to be abandoned 
after considerable expenditure owing to the opposition of 
the petrol combines. On the other hand, there is a 
welcome increase in both our exports to Great Britain 
and our imports from her. We are one of the three countries 
that increased their exports during 1938. 

Speaking at the opening meeting of the Commission 
that has been set up by the Government to report on the 
practicability of developing vocational organisation here, 
Mr. De Valera pointed out that vocational organisation, 
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enabling people engaged in the same calling to come 
together to promote their interests, was consistent with 
any type of political structure. Such an organisation 
would relieve the state of attending to details and save us 
from bureaucracy. The real difficulty that confronts the 
Commission is to find a happy mean between a spontaneous 
and a state-controlled organisation of our vocational life. 
What is wanted is an organisation of our rural society 
which will recognise its patriarchal nature, with roots in 
the family and the parish. Outside the Church no such 
organisation yet exists. 

V. William Butler Yeats 

N O chronicle of recent Irish events would be com¬ 
plete that did not mention the death of William Butler 
Yeats, which took place at Mentone on January 28. Poet, 
philosopher, dramatist, he gave to Ireland not only a 
national theatre but almost a new literature. Of Irish 
Protestant stock, heir to the great tradition of Anglo-Irish 
literature, and proud of his descent and his inheritance, 
he yet interpreted the life of Catholic rural Ireland and the 
old Gaelic legends to the world. Himself no politician, 
he wrote one play whose exalted symbolism has been an 
oriflamme to Irish nationalism. Yet he had no sympathy 
with the dangerous and dishonest mentality that seeks to 
distinguish between a “ Gael ” and an Irishman. Iiis 
poetry, which developed from the romantic tradition 
through quietness and simplicity to an astringent austerity, 
displayed to the end the same singleness of purpose and 
the undimmed vitality of youth. Not only Ireland but 
all Europe must mourn the loss of such a spirit in these 
days of darkness, doubt and danger, when, in his own words, 

“ The best lack all conviction , while the worst 
Are full of passionate intensity.” 

Ireland, 

May 1939. 

R R 
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1. Pre-Federation Ferment 

E FFORTS to bring about federation in India have 
been temporarily overshadowed by developments in 
the relations between British India and the Indian states,* 
although indeed the inevitability of federation is largely 
responsible for the conflict. In the Congress party itself, 
the present pre-federation ferment in political thinking has 
a pro-federation incentive—this in face of the fact that the 
Congress still bitterly condemns the particular form of 
federation envisaged in the 1935 Act. Like the British 
authorities the Congress is anxious to maintain and con¬ 
solidate the existing unity of the country; its main anxiety 
at the moment, however, is to enhance Congress 
power in the expected federation. The princes and the 
Moslems, on the other hand, hesitate to accept federation, 
being apprehensive of their future status under a system 
that may give the Congtess a deciding voice. The Moslems 
in particular are showing bitter hostility both to the Con¬ 
gress and to federation. Instead of encouraging all-India 
unity, they are preaching a policy of separatism for Moslem 
areas which, if achieved, would segregate the Moslems into a 
series of Ulsters throughout the country. 

The conflict between the Congress and the states reached 
its climax over the affairs of Rajkot, a small western 
state. The ruler, known as the Thakore Saheb, gave an 
undertaking to Mr. Vallabhai Patel, the Gujerati Congress 
leader, to appoint a committee of ten to formulate a scheme 
of reforms m his state and to accept the recommendations 
of Mr. Patel regarding seven of its members. The 
* See ankle above on« The Future of the Indian States ", p. 504. 
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discussions that led to this arrangement were carried out amid 
considerable agitation in the state. Mr. Patel had indicated, 
moreover, that the outcome of the campaign for responsible 
government in Rajkot would be a measure of success for 
the campaign in the states generally. When the time came 
for the Thakore Saheb to accept the names recommended 
by Mr. Patel, he found himself unable to agree to several. 
Mahatma Gandhi, who had closely associated himself with 
the Rajkot “ struggle ”, thereupon declared that the 
Thakore Saheb had committed a “ breach of faith ”. He 
further alleged that the British Resident in Rajkot had been 
responsible for destroying the arrangement made between 
the Thakore Saheb and Mr. Patel. This was firmly denied 
by the Political Department of the Government of India. 
The otlicial statement explained that in rejecting certain 
of Mr. Patel’s nominees the Thakore Saheb acted on his 
own initiative under the terms of the agreement. This 
view was contested by Mr. Gandhi, who proceeded to 
Rajkot, and entered upon a fast as a protest against the 
Thakore Saheb’s alleged breach of faith. The situation 
was now described in the nationalist press as a first-class issue 
between the Congress and the Paramount Power, although 
in its early stages it had been regarded by the Paramount 
Power as a minor issue between the Congress and the 
Thakore Saheb, who had voluntarily entered into nego¬ 
tiations with Mr. Patel. 


II. The Viceroy’s Intervention 


M R. GANDHI’S fast released a flood of criticism of 
conditions in Rajkot, and it was urged on all hands 
that the Viceroy should intervene to end the dispute. 
While some sections of the press deplored the fast on the 
ground that it savoured of coercion, the general Indian 
opinion was that the Thakore Saheb had forfeited all claims 
to sympathy. Several Congress Ministries indicated that 
they would find it increasingly difficult to remain in office 
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if the fast in Rajkot continued. The Viceroy, touring in 
the Rajputana states, hurried back to Delhi and placed 
himself in touch with Mr. Gandhi. Exchanges between 
Delhi and Rajkot ultimately narrowed the issue to certain 
fundamental points, which the Viceroy suggested should be 
referred to the Chief Justice of India, Sir Maurice Gwyer, 
for his interpretation of the documents. Mr. Gandhi 
agreed, called off his fast, and prepared to visit the Viceroy 
at the latter’s invitation. Several interviews took place 
between the two men, and it was generally understood in 
India that wider problems, including federation, were 
considered as well as those of Rajkot itself. 

The feeling of relief that swept the country after Mr. 
Gandhi had ended his fast was followed by glowing tributes 
to the Viceroy, for which no parallel can be found in India 
since the Irwin-Gandhi agreement of 1931. While the 
princes and the Moslems watched these developments with 
increasing anxiety, it became clear that the Viceroy’s inter¬ 
vention had the fullest endorsement in Hindu circles in the 
Congress. Whereas the Western mind tends to resent an 
attitude that accepts fasting as a legitimate political weapon, 
Hindu opinion interpreted the fast as a moral protest 
against a breach of faith, and in this respect the Hindu 
response was spontaneous and sincere. Congress sup¬ 
porters felt certain from the first that the Chief Justice would 
give an award in favour of Mr. Patel’s contention, as in fact 
he did. Sir Maurice held that the Thakore Saheb had under¬ 
taken to appoint the persons whom Mr. Patel recommended 
and had not reserved to himself the right to reject those whom 
he did not approve. Mr. Gandhi, regarding himself as 
vindicated, called off civil disobedience, not only in Rajkot 
but also elsewhere. The controversy, however, served to 
increase both the bitterness of the Moslems towards the 
growing prestige of the Congress, and the apprehensions of 
the princes regarding their future in the Indian political 
scheme. 
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III. Congress Dissensions 

T HE Rajkot dispute had another secondary effect. It 
relegated to the background a controversy that had 
arisen within the Congress party over the annual presi¬ 
dential election. In the past, Congress delegates have 
unanimously elected a president previously nominated by 
the party leaders, but this year Mr. Subas Chandra Bose, the 
retiring president, insisted on contesting the election 
against the party nominee. Dr. Pattabhai Sitaramayya. 
Mr. Bose refused to withdraw, even at the request of Mr. 
Gandhi. The election became a direct clash between the 
Left wing, represented by Mr. Bose, and the Bight. It 
was preceded by statements and counter-statements which 
disclosed party differences never before made public. Mr. 
Bose contended that his opponent had been selected because 
he would be more pliable in compromising over federation. 
The presidency, he maintained, should reflect a definite 
political policy, which the president should be enjoined to 
carry out. Those sponsoring Dr. Sitaramayya, on the other 
hand, held that the office was merely a nominal position, 
from which the broad nationalist policy was directed. In 
a poll of nearly 3,000 votes, Mr. Bose won by a majority of 
over 200. The result was regarded as defeat for the upper 
hierarchy of the party; Mr. Gandhi frankly admitted that it 
was a defeat for himself. 

The vote raised new and awkward problems for the 
Congress leaders. The majority of the existing Working 
Committee resigned, as being unable to collaborate with a 
president whose election they had opposed. In any event 
the old committee realised that if Mr. Bose carried out his 
theory of the presidential office he would replace the Right- 
wing elements which had controlled the organisation for 
years by a Working Committee reflecting more extreme 
views. On the surface, the resignations left Mr. Bose free 
to select such a committee, but in fact he was deprived of all 
the party’s experienced leaders. Without Mr. Gandhi’s 
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blessing, his presidential election was only a sham success. 
The decision of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru to accompany his 
fellow committee-men into retirement bewildered those 
Left-wing elements who had thought that in electing Mr. 
Bose they were about to bring Congress policy more into 
line with the Pandit’s ideas. A split in the party on ideolo¬ 
gical lines would have been (he logical sequence to Mr. 
Bose’s election, but strenuous efforts were made to keep 
the organisation intact, particularly with the aim of re¬ 
taining Mr. Gandhi’s indirect leadership. 

Mr. Bose, a sick man, proceeded to the annual con¬ 
vention at Tripura, conscious of the fact that, although he 
had split the organisation from top to bottom, he had not 
gained his way, since he had lost Mr. Gandhi’s influence. 
Although the latter had informed Mr. Bose that he was free 
to select a homogeneous Working Committee reflecting 
opinions of the kind he himself held, it quickly became 
clear at Tripura that the majority of the delegates were 
unwilling to sacrifice Mr. Gandhi’s unofficial leadership*’ A 
resolution brought forward by Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, 
Premier of the United Provinces, showed that the old 
leaders were not ready to be superseded without a challenge. 
The resolution expressed the confidence of the party in the 
leadership of the Working Committee during the previous 
year, and requested the president to nominate his new 
Working Committee in accordance with the wishes of Mr. 
Gandhi. A division was not challenged. The convention 
thus completely vindicated the leadership and policy of Mr. 
Gandhi, to the confusion of the new president.* 

India, 

April 1939. 

* Mr. Bose has since resigned, and Mr. Rajendra Prasad, a member 
of the Right wing, Iras been elected president in his stead.— Editor. 
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DOCUMENTS 

i. Statement in the House of Lords by Viscount Halifax , Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs , March 20, 1939. 

The Munich Settlement . . . was accepted by His Majesty’s 
Government for two purposes, quite distinct. The first purpose 
was to effect a settlement, as fair as might be in all the extremely 
difficult circumstances of that time, of a problem which was a real one, 
and of which the treatment was an urgent necessity if the peace of 
Europe was to be preserved. ... I have no doubt whatever that 
His Majesty’s Government were right, in the light of all the informa¬ 
tion available to them, to take the course they did. The second purpose 
of Munich was to build a Europe more secure, upon the basis of 
freely accepted consultation as the means by which all future differences 
might be adjusted; and that long-term purpose, my Lords, has been, 
as we have come to observe, disastrously belied by events. . . . 

In his actions until after Munich a case could be made that Herr 
Hitler had been true to his own principles, the union of Germans 
in, and the exclusion of non-Germans from, the Reich. Those prin¬ 
ciples he has now overthrown, and in including 8 million Czechs under 
German rule he has surely been untrue to his own philosophy. The 
world will not forget that in September last Herr Hitler appealed 
to the principle of self-determination in the interests of 2 million 
Sudeten Germans. That principle is one on which the British Empire 
itself has been erected, and one to which, accordingly, as your Lordships 
will recollect, we felt obliged to give weight in considering Herr 
Hitler’s claim. That principle has now been rudely contradicted by 
a sequence of acts which denies the very right on which the German 
attitude of six months ago was based, and, whatever may have been the 
truth about the treatment of 250,000 Germans, it is impossible for me 
to believe that it could only be remedied by the subjugation of 
8 million Czechs. . , . 

Broadly speaking, there have been, at all events since the war, two 
conflicting theses as to the best method of avoiding conflicts and 
creating security for the nations of the world. The first thesis is . . . 
the thesis expressed in the Covenant of the League of Nations. . . . 
The second, which has been in conflict, has been upheld by those who 
considered that systems seeking to provide collective security, as it has 
been termed, involved dangerously indefinite commitments quite 
disproportionate to the real security that these commitments gave. . . . 

I have no doubt that in considering these two theses the judgment 
of many has been influenced by the estimate that they place, rightly 
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or wrongly, upon the probability of direct attack. If it were possible, 
in their judgment, to rate that probability low, then that low probability 
of direct attack had to be weighed against what might seem to them 
the greater risk of States’ being involved in conflicts that were not 
necessarily arising out of their own concerns. But if and when it 
becomes plain to States that there is no apparent guarantee against 
successive attacks directed in turn on all who might seem to stand in 
the way of ambitious schemes of domination, then at once the scale 
tips the other way, and in all quarters there is likely immediately to be 
found a very much greater readiness to consider whether the accept¬ 
ance of wider mutual obligations, in the cause of mutual support, is 
not dictated, if for no other reason than the necessity of self-defence. 
His Majesty’s Government have not failed to draw the moral from these 
events, and have lost no time in placing themselves in close and practical 
consultation, not only with the Dominions, but with other Govern¬ 
ments concerned upon the issues that have suddenly been made so 
plain. 

a. Statement in the House of Commons by Mr. Neville Chamberlain , 
Prime Minister , March 51, 1939. 

Certain consultations are now proceeding with other Governments. 
In order to make perfectly clear the position of His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment in the meantime, before those consultations are concluded, 
I now have to inform the House that during that period, in the event 
of any action which clearly threatened Polish independence and which 
the Polish Government accordingly considered it vital to resist with 
their national forces. His Majesty’s Government would feel themselves 
bound at once to lend the Polish Government all support in their 
power. They have given the Polish Government an assurance to 
this effect. I may add that the French Government have authorised 
me to make it plain that they stand in the same position in this matter 
as do His Majesty’s Government. 

3. Statement in the House of Commons by the Prime Minis ter , 
April 3, 1939. 

The commitments of this country, whether actual or potential, 
were stated some time ago by my Right Hon. friend the member for 
Warwick and Leamington (Mr. Eden) in a passage which is famous 
because it so clearly and carefully expressed the facts.* ... If at that 
time it had been suggested that we should add to those commitments 
something affecting a country in the eastern part of Europe, it would, 
no doubt, have obtained some limited amount of support, but it 
certainly would not have commanded the approval of the great majority 
of the country. Indeed, to have departed from our traditional ideas 
in this respect so far as I did on behalf of His Majesty’s Government 
on Friday constitutes a portent in British policy so momentous that 
I think it is safe to say it will have a chapter to itself when the history 
books come to be written. ... 

Of course, a declaration of that importance is not concerned with 
* See The Round Table, No. io8, September 1937, p. 714. 
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some minor little frontier incident; it is concerned with the big things 
that may lie behind even a frontier incident. If the independence of 
the State of Poland should be threatened—and if it were threatened I 
have no doubt that the Polish people would resist any attempt on it— 
then the declaration which I made means that France and ourselves 
would immediately come to her assistance. . . . 

It is not so long ago that I declared my view that this country ought 
not to be asked to enter into indefinite, unspecified commitments 
operating under conditions which could not be foreseen. 1 still hold 
that view; but here what we are doing is to enter into a specific 

S cment directed to a certain eventuality, namely, if such an attempt 
J be made to dominate the world by force. ... If that policy 
were the policy of the German Government it is quite clear that 
Poland would not be the only country which would be endangered. 

4. Statement in the House of Commons by the Prime Minister , 
April 6, 1939. 

The conversations with M. Beck have covered a wide field and shown 
that the two Governments are in complete agreement upon certain 
general principles. 

It was agreed that the two countries were prepared to enter into an 
agreement of a permanent and reciprocal character to replace the 
present temporary and unilateral assurance given by His Majesty's 
Government to the Polish Government. Pending the completion of 
the permanent agreement, M. Beck gave His Majesty's Government 
an assurance that the Polish Government would consider themselves 
under an obligation to render assistance to His Majesty's Government 
under the same conditions as those contained in the temporary 
assurance already given by 1 lis Majesty’s Government to Poland. 

5. Statement in the House of Commons by the Prime Minister^ 
April 13, 1939. 

Once confidence has been roughly shaken it is not so easily re¬ 
established, and His Majesty’s Government feel that they have both a 
duty and a service to perform by leaving no doubt in the mind of 
anyone as to their own position. I, therefore, take this opportunity 
of saying on their behalf that His Majesty's Government attach the 
greatest importance to the avoidance of disturbance by force or threats 
of force of the status quo in the Mediterranean and the Balkan Peninsula. 
Consequently, they have come to the conclusion that, in the event of 
any action being taken which clearly threatened the independence of 
Greece or Rumania, and which the Greek or Rumanian Government 
respectively considered it vital to resist with their national forces, 
His Majesty’s Government would feel themselves bound at once to 
lend tho* Greek or Rumanian Government, as the case might be, all 
the support in their power. We are communicating this declaration 
to the Governments directly concerned, and to others, especially 
Turkey, whose close relations with the Greek Government are known. 
I understand that the French Government arc making a similar 
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declaration this afternoon. I need not add that the Dominion Govern¬ 
ments, as always, are being continuously informed of all develop¬ 
ments. 

6. Statement in the House of Commons by the Prime Minister , 
May io, 1939. 

His Majesty’s Government recently accepted a definite obligation 
in respect of certain eastern European States. They . . . undertook 
these obligations without inviting the Soviet Government to partici¬ 
pate directly in them, in view of certain difficulties to which, as the 
House is well aware, any such suggestion would inevitably give rise. 
His Majesty’s Government accordingly suggested to the Soviet 
Government that they should make, on their own behalf, a declaration 
of similar effect to that already made by His Majesty’s Government, 
in the sense that, in the event of Great Britain and France being in¬ 
volved in hostilities in discharge of their own obligations thus accepted, 
the Soviet Government, on their side, would express their readiness 
also to lend assistance, if desired. . . . 

Almost simultaneously, the Soviet Government suggested a scheme 
at once more comprehensive and more rigid which, whatever other 
advantages it might present, must in the view of His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment inevitably raise the very difficulties which their own proposals 
had been designed to avoid. His Majesty’s Government accordingly 
pointed out to the Soviet Government the existence of these difficulties. 
At the same time they made certain modifications in their original 
proposals. In particular, they made it plain that it was no part of 
their intention that the Soviet Government should commit themselves 
to intervene,* irrespective of whether Great Britain and France had 
already, in discharge of their obligations, done so. 

7. Statement in the House of Commons by the Prime Minister , 
May 12, 1939. 

His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom and the Turkish 
Government have entered into close consultations, and the discussions 
which have taken place between them, and which are still continuing, 
have revealed their customary identity of view. It is agreed 
that the two countries will conclude a definitive long-term agreement 
of a reciprocal character in the interests of their national security. 
Pending the completion of the definitive agreement His Majesty’s 
Government and the Turkish Government declare that in the event 
of an act of aggression leading to war in the Mediterranean area 
they would be prepared to co-operate effectively and to lend each 
other all the aid and assistance in their power. 
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i. National Unity 

I F the German invasion of Czechoslovakia served no 
other useful purpose, it restored to British opinion on 
foreign policy a unity more complete than it had enjoyed 
since 1935. Since the signing of the Munich agreement, 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain had been the object of bitter 
attack by Opposition critics, for his failure, as they put it, 
to “ stand up to Hitler ”, and for his alleged betrayal of a 
democratic people to the fascist dictators. That this 
hostility was not shared by the majority of the electorate 
was suggested by the response to an inquiry organised by 
the British Institute of Public Opinion, the “ Gallup poll ” 
of Great Britain, which is admittedly still in its infancy. 
A select cross-section of voters were asked : 

Which of these statements comes nearest to representing 
your view of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy of appeasement ? 

(1) It is a policy which will ultimately lead to enduring peace 
in Europe. 

(2) It will keep us out of war until we have time to rearm. 

(3) It is bringing war nearer by whetting the appetites of the 
dictators.* 

Of those asked, 28 per cent, assented to the first proposition, 
46 per cent, to the second, and 24 per cent, to the third, 
2 per cent, offering no opinion. Thus over three-quarters 
of those who answered at all were to be reckoned as sup¬ 
porters of the “ appeasement ” policy, though most of 
them on the slightly cynical if none-the-less sensible 
ground that it staved off war until we had a better chance 
of victory. It is significant that nearly one-half of those 
among the people interviewed who reckoned themselves 
* News-Chronklf , March 15, 1939. 
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supporters of the Opposition assented to this pragmatic 
approval of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, and another n 
per cent, to the full approval affirmed in the first proposition. 

The by-elections have likewise given no sign either of 
great enthusiasm or of violent distaste for Mr. Chamber¬ 
lain’s Government. At Batley and Morley, the Labour 
majority rose from 2,828 to 3,896, on a poll of over 36,000, 
both parties receiving fewer votes than at the general 
election in 1935. There was a very similar result in South 
Ayrshire, where the Labour majority rose from 4,804 to 
4,922, on a poll of approaching 31,000. In Kincardine and 
West Aberdeenshire, a National Government candidate 
received a majority of 1,121 over the same Liberal candidate 
who had been defeated by 2,636 in 1935, on that occasion 
by an avowed Conservative. In the Hallam division of 
Sheffield, a fortnight after the announcement of con¬ 
scription, the Conservatives held the seat with a majority 
reduced from 10,952 to 6,094; but the fall was due to 
abstentions, deliberate or careless, on the Government side, 
not gains to Labour, whose poll was actually lower than in 
1935. Three by-elections on May 17 had similar results. 
In the Abbey division of Westminster and the Aston 
division of Birmingham, Government majorities fell from 
12,862 to 5,004 and from 10,355 to 5,901 respectively; 
in North Southwark, a Liberal National majority of 79 
was converted into a Labour majority of 1,493 : but in 
each of these elections the Opposition poll as well as the 
Government poll suffered a decline. 

Labour has not increased its appeal by continuing to 
display disunity in its own ranks. The party executive, 
after expelling Sir Stafford Cripps from the party for having 
launched a campaign for a “ popular front subjected 
two of his fellow M.P.s—Mr. Aneurin Bevan and Mr. G. R. 
Strauss—to the same penalty for associating themselves 
with Sir Stafford’s campaign. The “ heresy hunt ” is being 
prosecuted with great thoroughness by the Labour 
* See The Round Table, No. 114, March 1939, p. 389. 
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hierarchy. At its annual Easter conference, the Co¬ 
operative party rejected by a card vote of 2,854,000 to 
1,923,000 a motion in favour of a “ peace alliance ” designed 
to eject the National Government, thus directly reversing 
its own vote of a year ago. 

If, however, the opponents of Mr. Chamberlain and his 
works were in a minority, they made up for it by the 
fervour and earnestness with which their opinions about 
his foreign policy were held. They received a somewhat 
ambiguous reinforcement from Conservative critics like 
Mr. Eden and Mr. Winston Churchill, though on no 
occasion has there been any serious split in the Govern¬ 
ment ranks. But when the House of Commons debated 
the European situation on April 3, after the Government 
had announced Great Britain’s pledge to Poland, Mr. Eden 
and Mr. Churchill were among the most cordial congratu- 
lators of Mr. Chamberlain, and the Opposition leaders 
themselves could do little but ask for more.* A few, 
including Sir Stafford Cripps, continued to demand the 
resignation of the Prime Minister as one whose policy had 
been a self-confessed failure, having indeed been followed 
by the very disasters that they themselves had predicted. 
Since the change in direction of British foreign policy after 
the March crisis, there has been, perhaps, less disposition 
to press for the inclusion of Mr. Eden in the Ministry, his 
supporters having been drawn entirely from the critics of 
the “ appeasement ” policy, who are now themselves 
appeased; but more for that of Mr. Churchill, since many 
Government supporters who had previously found them¬ 
selves opposed to his views on foreign policy now began 
to hanker for his peculiar powers in reinforcing our 
defences to meet our new commitments. However, 
Mr. Chamberlain, having decided upon a Ministry of 
Supply—albeit an adjunct of the War Office only—gave 
this portfolio, not to Mr. Churchill, who had been the most 

* A series of documents on the change in British foreign policy 
is printed on pp. 603-6. 
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trenchant advocate of the creation of such a Ministry, but 
to Mr. Leslie Burgin, the Minister of Transport, whose 
special qualifications for the post had not been universally 
recognised. The new Ministry, apart from dealing with 
the problem of military supply, which has been rendered 
far greater by a sequence of decisions to increase the 
strength of the army, will also be responsible for acquiring 
and maintaining the reserves of essential metals and other 
raw materials required for the defence programme. Mr. 
Burgin was succeeded as Minister of Transport by Captain 
Euan Wallace, whose promotion entailed a series of minor 
ministerial changes. 


II. Civil Defence 

A LMOST as striking as the change in the direction of 
British foreign policy has been the swift development 
of defence preparations. The expansion of the navy and 
air force has not been very much in the public eye, though 
a succession of warship launches, and reports of the steady 
increase of aircraft production, have encouraged us in the 
knowledge that these arms are being made stronger week 
by week. It is now some months since it was authoritatively 
stated that the output of military aircraft in Great Britain 
was of the order of 500 per month, and was still rising. 

The centre of interest and controversy during the past 
quarter, in the field of defence, has been shared by civil 
defence and the army. In April, all local authorities were 
asked by the Government to arrange to give priority to 
civil defence business over all other matters for the next 
three months. The Government’s own most notable 
move in this sphere was the introduction of a Civil 
Defence Bill, dealing chiefly with the measures to be taken 
by industrial and commercial undertakings and by public 
utilities for the protection of their employees. Among 
other provisions, the Bill authorised a 50 per cent, grant to 
public utility undertakings towards the cost of precautionary 
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measures, made it compulsory to incorporate structural 
precautions in certain classes of new buildings, and imposed 
a statutory obligation on employers to organise air-raid 
precautions and to provide shelters for their work-people. 
The Bill also contained provisions relating to war-time 
organisation of hospitals and the preparation of emergency 
plans for the evacuation of the civil population from 
crowded areas. 

Another outstanding development during the quarter 
has been the appointment of regional commissioners and 
deputy commissioners, who, among other eventual duties, 
would represent the central government authority in their 
respective areas if communications were cut. Potential 
dictators in war time, these functionaries have neither 
salaries nor executive duties in time of peace. Their 
names were such as to inspire every confidence. The 
appointment of a senior commissioner for London, a 
regional commissioner for Scotland, and a deputy com¬ 
missioner for the northern region, was deferred, it was 
stated, until an emergency should actually occur; this 
course had plainly been indicated by the desirability of 
enrolling, for these offices, members of the Labour party, 
who found themselves unable publicly to accept the posts 
in advance of an emergency. 

The problem of shelters for the ordinary urban popula¬ 
tion who would not be evacuated has been the cause of a 
good deal of controversy. Much publicity was given to a 
draft scheme for deep bomb-proof shelters for the public, 
elaborated by the Finsbury Borough Council. Eventually, 
however, the plan was rejected by Sir John Anderson, the 
Lord Privy Seal and Minister in charge of Civil Defence. 
Apart from technical difficulties to which his official experts 
had drawn attention, Sir John had been advised that “ on 
any probable view of the conditions of an actual air raid 
there would not be any real prospect that the inhabitants 
of the borough as a whole would succeed within the warning 

period in gaining access to the proposed shelters ”. The 
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Minister had, in fact, received from a specially constituted 
conference on air-raid shelters, under the chairmanship of 
Lord Hailey, a general recommendation against the con¬ 
struction of deep shelters. 

The universal provision of complete immunity from risks 
(the conference reported) is impossible. What has to be sought 
is a balanced programme of reasonable protection, bearing in 
mind, first, that the factor of time is of vital importance and, 
secondly, that it is essential to avoid an immoderate diversion of 
the nation’s effort from other activities directed to the mainten¬ 
ance of its own existence and the successful prosecution of war. 

The objections raised to deep shelters included their 
relative inaccessibility, the danger of congestion at the 
entrances, the risk of creating “ a shelter mentality ”, and 
the possible diversion of national effort from other more 
active measures of defence. The conference gave general 
support to the provision of dispersed shelters, each holding 
a few people, including under that term both special steel 
shelters and basements reinforced with steel structures. 
The Government had anticipated this recommendation by 
placing orders for large numbers of small steel shelters, 
which could be erected in gardens or back-yards, and which 
would be distributed free to those who particularly needed 
them and who were in receipt of incomes of less than £5 
a week. Delivery of these shelters was begun at the end 
of February, and by Easter about 300,000 had been dis¬ 
tributed, capable of accommodating up to 1,600,000 people. 
It was announced that a million more had been ordered, 
and that the rate of distribution would be doubled. 

Among the other miscellaneous measures of civil defence 
that have been reported during the past three months have 
been the following. An information bureau has been set 
up at the Ministry of Health to advise businesses intending 
to transfer their headquarters from London or other 
crowded areas in the event of war; the businesses have 
been warned to avoid transferring to reception areas, where 
accommodation would be already taxed to the limit by the 
children and others evacuated from the cities, to the number 
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of a milli on and a half from London alone. A general 
outline of war-time lighting regulations has been issued. 
The Government has set up a Civil Defence Research 
Committee, composed of eight leading scientists. A 
definite defence role, which will include the protection 
of public utilities and other vulnerable points, has been 
allotted to the National Defence Companies, which form a 
portion of the territorial army reserve. These companies, 
which are on a military basis, arc open to ex-service men 
between the ages of 45 and 51. 

Another field in which defensive plans have gone rapidly 
forward is that of food supply in the event of war. Accord¬ 
ing to an official statement to the press, the machinery of 
rationing essential commodities is ready to start at a 
moment’s notice, and a complete rationing system, such as 
that with which the last war terminated, would be in force 
within ten days. Plans include the decentralisation of food 
markets and the distribution of free iron rations to the 
refugees from the evacuated areas. The Food (Defence 
Plans) department has circularised all bakers inviting them 
to hold additional stocks of flour at or near their places of 
business, as a reinforcement to the centralised stocks which 
have been accumulated under government authority. 
Payment for this service is to be made at the rate of 2s. 6d 
per annum for every extra sack of flour stored. The 
department has appointed area officers who would, in war 
time, control the supply of meat and the movement of 
live-stock. It has also submitted to wholesale grocers and 
provision merchants, for voluntary action, a scheme 
whereby these distributors would form regional groups 
designed to render each other mutual aid in the event 
of war. 

The Government has also announced plans for stimu¬ 
lating the production of essential foodstuffs in Great 
Britain, the central provision being a subsidy of £2 per 
acre of land, now treated as permanent grass, which is 
ploughed up before the autumn and brought into a state 
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of cleanliness and fertility. It is expected that some 
250,000 acres will be treated in this way. At the same time, 
the Minister of Agriculture announced that a reserve of 
fertilisers had been secured and arrangements made for 
their distribution, as well as the distribution of feeding 
stuffs, tractors and other machinery, implements and seeds 
required for war-time production. 


III. Conscription 

E VEN more remarkable than these developments in 
the field of civil defence has been the revolution—for 
it is scarcely less—in policy and action in regard to the 
army. In presenting the army estimates, Mr. Hore- 
Belisha announced that the army was now to be organised 
on the basis of providing a field force of 19 divisions, 
which would be available for action in a European theatre 
if necessary. This force would include, from the regular 
army, four infantry divisions and two armoured divisions, 
and from the territorial army nine infantry divisions, three 
motorised divisions and an armoured division; in addition, 
there were two territorial cavalry brigades, and a number of 
non-brigaded units, regular and territorial. In planning 
his famous military reforms, said the Secretary of State for 
War, Mr. Haldane had projected a field force of six infantry 
divisions and one cavalry division only, and this was the 
striking force available for action in Europe in 1914. By 
contrast with pre-1914 days, the territorial force would now 
be equipped for a European war. Home defence would 
be undertaken by a new anti-aircraft and coast defence 
army. 

This statement was made on March 8. At the end of 
March—the invasion of Czechoslovakia having taken place 
meanwhile—it was announced that the territorial army 
would be raised at once from a peace establishment of 
130,000 to a war establishment of 170,000, and that this 
figure would itself be forthwith doubled, making a total of 
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340,000. Questioned why, in a recruiting speech a few 
days later, he had proclaimed “ Come on, the first 250,000 ”, 
instead of 210,000 as the above figures indicated, Mr. Hore- 
Belisha said that the quarter-million included “ anti¬ 
aircraft units and everything : the figure we are aiming at 
is 450,000 ”. Within a few weeks, many of the territorial 
units had reached war establishment and were beginning 
to form their second line. In certain Government circles, 
there arose at this period a powerful agitation for a fresh 
scrutiny of the list of reserved occupations, members of 
which had been instructed not to enrol for defensive duties 
that would involve full-time employment in war; such 
duties, of course, included the territorial army. The 
principal amendments made since the list was first issued 
in February had been in the way of additions. At the end 
of April, however, the schedule was revised and categories 
removed from it that would release about 1,500,000 men. 
The number of men reserved between the ages of 18 
and 50 is at present about 3,500,000, and the number not 
so reserved about 7,500,000. 

A far more fundamental change in military organisation 
was to come. On April 26, Mr. Chamberlain announced 
the introduction of conscription. All men between their 
twentieth and twenty-first birthdays would be called up 
for six months’ military training. On discharge after the 
six months they would have the option of entering the 
territorial army for three-and-a-half years or of passing to 
a special reserve of the regular army. About 310,000 men 
would be affected by this decision every year, but deduc¬ 
tions would have to be made for various causes. The 
measure would be introduced for an initial period of three 
years only. Provision would be made for the exemption 
of conscientious objectors, but they would be obliged to 
undertake other work of national importance. Mr. Cham¬ 
berlain justified this overriding of his previous pledges not 
to introduce conscription in peace time, by suggesting that 
the times through which we were living were not peace 
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in any sense in which the term could fairly be used. As 
for the “ conscription of wealth ”, which had been linked 
in discussion with the conscription of man-power, wealth 
was already very largely conscripted by taxation; but legis¬ 
lation would be introduced at an early date to limit by still 
further measures the profits of firms mainly engaged on 
rearmament. If war broke out, moreover, special penalties 
on profiteering would be imposed, and any augmentations 
of profits or individual wealth would be curtailed for the 
benefit of the State. 

This measure, which was announced on the eve of Herr 
Hitler’s speech to the Reichstag, was received with en¬ 
thusiasm among most of the Government’s supporters, 
and with cordial relief and congratulation in friendly foreign 
countries, particularly in France, where the failure of Great 
Britain to introduce conscription had been regarded with 
considerable resentment, not to say suspicion lest it be¬ 
tokened an intention to run away from European engage¬ 
ments through sheer inability to carry them out. It was, 
however, bitterly opposed by the Labour and Liberal 
Oppositions in Parliament. 

The Opposition case is founded partly upon objections 
of principle. Compulsory military service is regarded as 
a derogation from democracy and freedom—an argument 
hard to sustain in face of the fact that almost every other 
democracy in Europe regards it as an essential democratic 
institution. Military conscription is feared as the precursor 
of industrial conscription. It is regarded, by some, as 
implying a wrong view of the part that Great Britain could 
most effectively play in a continental war, and as un¬ 
necessary to secure the size of army that we are capable of 
equipping and training in peace time, or of mobilising, 
transporting and supplying in the event of war. Critics of 
the British attitude, at home and abroad, must remember 
the long tradition of limited participation in continental 
wars, which was shattered in 1914 but again adopted as a 
result of the belief that hundreds of thousands of men fell 
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unnecessarily in the British offensives in France and 
Flanders. They must remember, too, the tradition that 
the army is the instrument of an executive that has not 
always been fully controlled by the people. 

After a first outburst, however, the Opposition concen¬ 
trated their attacks more upon the manner in which 
conscription was introduced than upon its general sub¬ 
stance. They bitterly attacked Mr. Chamberlain for having 
broken his pledges given to the House of Commons, to the 
trade unions and to the Opposition parties, not to introduce 
conscription in peace time, and for having made this 
sudden and revolutionary change in the marshalling of our 
man-power without first consulting the Opposition and 
the trade unions. It is possible, indeed, that greater tact 
might have been employed in announcing the new policy, 
but nothing in the Labour or Liberal attitude suggested 
that if those parties had been consulted they would have 
consented to this measure, which the Government and its 
military advisers, on the other hand, felt was urgently 
necessary in the light of our new commitments in Europe 
and the danger of war within a few months. 

There have been signs that opposition to the principle of 
compulsion is not universal among the Labour and Liberal 
parties. Before the conscription measure was announced, 
a group of trade unionists had signed a memorial advo¬ 
cating some kind of compulsory service, as required for the 
defence of this country and the honouring of its commit¬ 
ments. A contemporary survey by the British Institute of 
Public Opinion showed that, among those in the sample 
who expressed a definite view, nearly one-third of the 
Opposition supporters actually preferred compulsion to 
the voluntary system in securing an enlarged army, joining 
in this opinion a bare half of the supporters of the Govern¬ 
ment.* The conclusion that conscription, once introduced, 
has the assent of a very large majority of the public is 
irresistible, and it has been noticeable that Labour criticism 
* News-Chronicle , May 5, 1939. 
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has tended to concentrate more and more upon the details 
of the measure. A motion approving the Government’s 
policy was carried in the House of Commons on April 27 
by 376 votes to 145. Although the Opposition Liberal 
party had officially declared itself as uncompromisingly 
hostile to that policy as the Labour party itself, nine of its 
members—including Mr. Lloyd George—voted with the 
Government, exactly the same number as voted against 
the motion. 

The conscripts, who are to be known as militiamen, are 
to be paid is. 6d a day, with allowances for dependents. 
The decision to pay married allowances 'has entailed an 
expensive change in the army regulations on this score; 
for hitherto the regular soldier has not been able to claim 
married allowances before he was 26 years of age, a limit 
that has now been reduced to 20 years, since it would be 
manifestly unfair to leave him in a worse position than the 
conscript. Introducing the Bill, Mr. Chamberlain said that 
over its three years’ term the measure was expected to 
produce a total of 800,000 militiamen. He declared that 
the provisions for the exemption of conscientious objectors 
would be interpreted sympathetically and generously. 

In the same speech the Prime Minister announced that 
the Bill, which as drafted applied only to Great Britain but 
could be extended to Northern Ireland and the Isle of Man 
by order, would not be applied to Ulster. This announce¬ 
ment was greeted with disgust among the Northern Irish 
Unionists, who apparently looked forward with eagerness 
to the prospect of coercing the Catholic Nationalist 
minority to fight for England against their will, but with 
relief in the twenty-six counties and among those who 
believe that good relations between Great Britain and 
Ireland are of far greater defensive value than a few thousand 
conscripts more or less. British subjects who are ordinarily 
resident in parts of His Majesty’s dominions outside the 
United Kingdom are also exempt. 

Ireland, it must be confessed, is not as a rule much in 
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the minds of British people in these days, but it has lately 
been forced upon their attention by a series of bomb 
explosions perpetrated by people describing themselves as 
members of the Irish Republican Army. The object of 
these childish but dangerous escapades has been, it seems, 
to end partition, but the only kind of partition that they 
have seemed like damaging has been the shopfronts of a 
few random firms in British cities and the walls of certain 
telephone booths, railway cloakrooms and public con¬ 
veniences. No serious damage has yet been done, though 
attempts have been made to blow up electricity pylons, 
canals, and even Hammersmith bridge. The gentleman 
responsible for the last-named outrage was sentenced to 
20 years’ penal servitude, and several sentences of that 
term were meted out to men convicted at Manchester 
assizes of conspiracy to use explosives. At the time of 
writing, 38 men and women have been convicted of offences 
in connection with the explosions, and have received 
sentences averaging close on ten years each, not counting 
concurrent terms of imprisonment. 


IV. The Budget 

R EARMAMENT has to be paid for, and the bill for 
conscription has yet to be presented to the taxpayer. 
The defence estimates for 1939-40, as originally framed, 
totalled £580 million, an increase of £175 million on the 
1938-39 figure. While people were wondering, with 
growing anxiety, how this sum was to be found, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer asked Parliament to raise to 
£800 million the total of £400 million which the Defence 
Loans Act of 1937 had authorised him to borrow for 
defence purposes. Shortly afterwards he announced that 
he would borrow this year £350 million, a figure that would 
actually leave a smaller residue to be met from tax revenue 
than in 1938-39. Nor was this the final limit of his un¬ 
orthodoxy. Between the presentation of the estimates and 
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the opening of the budget, decisions to expand the army 
(before the adoption of conscription) had added to this 
year’s cost a further £50 million, of which Sir John Simon 
proposed in his budget speech to borrow £30 million. 

In spite of this readiness to borrow, the Chancellor had 
no easy budgetary task. The year 1938-39 had ended with 
a deficit of £12,714,000, ascribable to a short-fall in income 
tax and more especially in estate duties. The recession in 
trade and the fall in capital values obliged him to keep his 
estimates of tax yields in 1939 to a conservative level, with 
the result that after deducting the sums to be borrowed he 
was faced with a deficit of £24 million. This he covered 
by a series of increases of taxation. A tax on photo¬ 
graphic films and plates, equivalent to 2d per spool on the 
popular sizes of film used by amateurs, would yield £800,000 
this year and £1,000,000 in a full year. An increase of the 
tobacco tax by 2s. a pound would yield £7 million this year 
and £8 million in a full year. Increases in surtax would 
produce £4 million this year and £5 million in a full year. 
A surcharge of 10 per cent, on death duties on estates 
exceeding £50,000, excluding agricultural values, would 
yield £3 million this year and £5 million in a full year. 
An increase of a farthing a pound in the sugar duty would 
produce £4 million this year and an extra half-million in a 
full year. Finally, the horse-power tax on private motor 
cars was raised from 15 s. to 25 s. per unit, to bring in 
£6,250,000 in 1939-40 and £11,500,000 in a full year. 
Against these additional burdens, the Chancellor conceded 
two small reductions of taxation, lowering the entertain¬ 
ment duty on “ live ” performances, and abolishing the 
stamp duty on patent medicines. In sum, his changes of 
taxation were just sufficient to make good his £24 million 
deficiency, and he balanced his budget— if that is the correct 
description for a process that includes borrowing £380 
million for current purposes—at the huge total of £1,322 
million. 

The budget was greeted with general relief; for the 
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taxpayer had feared a much heavier call upon his means. 
It was attacked by the Opposition mainly on the ground 
that by leaving so much to be borrowed it made inflation 
inevitable, and so threw the real burden on wage-earners, 
pensioners and others least able to pay. No one can deny 
that there is danger of inflation when the Government 
proposes to borrow in a single year nearly as much as the 
estimated annual savings of the whole community. The 
compensating factor—a very important one, as German 
experience has shown—is the existence of a great deal of 
idle capital and labour, which a policy of large-scale 
government borrowing may bring into activity. The 
effect of rapid rearmament upon unemployment has already 
been felt. Between January 16 and April 17, the numbers 
unemployed in Great Britain fell by 395,000 to 1,644,000, 
the lowest figure recorded since 1937. The economic 
future, if we are spared the war that many of us fear, 
can only be a matter for speculation; for immense 
government borrowing, conscription for a quarter-of-a- 
million young men a year, and a considerable diversion of 
civilian activity from its normal channels, have produced 
an entirely new economic order of things, and may well 
produce a new social order. 
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I. Joseph Lyons 

T HE whole Australian people, of every class and creed, 
was bowed in grief at the death of Mr. Lyons—grief as 
deep and widespread as has ever been evoked by the death 
of a public man in this country. Nothing had prepared 
us for it. The Prime Minister was only 59 years old. He 
had always been a healthy man. The strain of his official 
responsibilities had been especially heavy in recent weeks, 
but those of his colleagues who were personally closest to 
him had no suspicion that this strain had had results more 
serious than a weariness that could be cured by a few days’ 
rest. On the Wednesday, we were told that he was suffer¬ 
ing from a chill and had gone into hospital for a few days’ 
rest. On Thursday, he became critically ill, from heart 
seizure. On Friday morning—Good Friday, April 7— 
he was dead, and his country was the poorer by the loss of 
one of the most honourable, straightforward, large-hearted 
men who ever took a part in its political life. 

Joseph Lyons had no dazzling gifts. The qualities 
that enabled him to become the accepted and successful 
leader of a Government, and to hold that office with 
increasing respect and confidence for some seven years, 
were not compelling eloquence, nor dominating per¬ 
sonality. He had great political capacity and shrewdness. 
But he held a sometimes very difficult party together, 
overcoming parliamentary crises that might easily have 
wrecked a more brilliant leader, and keeping to an increas¬ 
ing degree the confidence and the affection of the whole 
Australian community, through a simple, straightforward 
honesty, a genuine humanity, and an essential goodness, 
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that were never doubted, even by his strongest political 
opponents. 

This was the more remarkable in that Lyons was one 
of the not inconsiderable number of Australian public 
men who, having begun their political career as members 
of the Labour party, transferred their allegiance, and 
attained high office on the other side. Such men, for the 
most part, have never been able to shake off the bitter 
mistrust, often the deep personal rancour, of their erstwhile 
political friends. This was not the fate of Lyons. He 
left the Labour party in 1931, under circumstances that 
exempted him from any suspicion of self-seeking motives, 
and he incurred no personal mistrust or rancour. Indeed, 
his strong personal friendly relations with most of his 
political opponents helped him to achieve his success as a 
parliamentary leader. 

He was a strong and loyal Australian. But he did not 
believe that there was any inconsistency between a whole¬ 
hearted devotion to the national interests of Australia, and 
an equally strong adherence to the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. He saw in our membership of the Common¬ 
wealth, not any limitation on our independence, but a 
fuller and more effective opportunity for our self-realisation 
as a nation. This spirit informed his whole policy in our 
relations with the Empire. 

No sketch of Mr. Lyons would be complete without a 
reference to the deep but unobtrusive religion, which was 
the strongest influence in his life, and the secret of those 
qualities which so endeared him to his colleagues and his 
fellow citizens. He belonged to the Roman Catholic faith. 
He was a man of large-hearted tolerance, nor was there any 
touch of sectarian bitterness in his make-up. The spectre 
of sectarian strife, which in the past has played a large part 
in elections in this country, never seriously raised its ugly 
head at any of the federal elections since he became leader. 
He leaves among many thousands of Australians a deep 
sense of personal loss. 
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II. The New Prime Minister 

S INCE December the position of the federal Government 
has grown weaker. Even though its increased activity 
in defence matters has helped to arrest its drift to electoral 
unpopularity, it lost ground through its handling of the 
national insurance problem, which involved the resignation 
of the Attorney-General, Mr. R. G. Menzies. Though 
hardly a popular political figure, Mr. Menzies was an 
influential member of the Government. He resigned, 
according to his own statement, because he could not 
reconcile the latest policy of the Government in regard to 
national insurance with an undertaking that he had given 
to his constituents quite recently on the same subject. 
His attitude was generally commended by the press, but 
some observers felt that he might have stood by the Govern¬ 
ment at this critical period. Although the parting between 
Mr. Lyons and Mr. Menzies was friendly, the late Prime 
Minister undoubtedly felt the defection keenly—more 
keenly perhaps than was realised at the time. 

The Government had had much trouble with its national 
insurance plans. In February it was apparently prepared to 
abandon the whole scheme, or at least to postpone its 
operation indefinitely. News of this alleged move leaked 
out and provoked a surprising demonstration of popular 
opinion, as reflected in most leading newspapers, against 
such a course. The Sydney Morning Hera/d and the Melbourne 
Herald both took a definite line, and by the time the party 
meeting—which had been specially convened, so it was 
stated, to bury the whole scheme—was held the Govern¬ 
ment had no chance of getting rid of its Old Man of the 
Sea. As a result of the meeting, the Government decided 
on a revised scheme, which was only a shadow of the 
scheme embodied in the existing legislation. It is doubtful 
whether this plan will be accepted by Parliament, as it 
does not satisfy any important political section and is 
opposed both by the friendly societies and by the doctors. 
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The Government gave as its reason for the proposed 
reduced scale of benefits the increased expenditure necessary 
on defence. Repealing legislation is necessary if the 
original scheme is to be revised or abandoned, and the 
difficulty of getting this through Parliament may be con¬ 
siderable. The real lesson of this minor crisis was to show 
that the mass of people wanted national insurance, which 
had previously been supposed to be unpopular with a 
majority of the electors. 

The death of Mr. Lyons raised acute problems regarding 
the choice of a successor. An interim Government was 
formed under the leadership of Sir Earle Page, but it was 
understood that Sir Earle would hold office only until the 
United Australia party had elected a new leader, who would 
then, as head of the largest party in Parliament, succeed to 
the Prime Ministership. 

Of the members of the U.A.P. in the federal Parliament, 
only three had substantial claims to be considered as Prime 
Minister, They were Mr. W. M. Hughes, 74 years of 
age, an ex-Prime Minister and then Minister for External 
Affairs and Attorney-General; Mr. R. G. Casey, the 
Treasurer; and Mr. R. G. Menzies, the former deputy 
leader of the party. There was a move in some quarters 
to induce the High Commissioner in London, Mr. S. M. 
Bruce, to return to Australia and take over the leadership 
of the Government. This move, though it commanded 
widespread support, was in any case made rather too late 
to allow of its being a success; but it is understood that 
Mr. Bruce, when approached, indicated that he would 
return only on condition that he was invited by all the three 
federal parties, as he was unwilling to enter into party 
political life again. He would agree to lead only a National 
Government. The fulfilment of such a condition, how¬ 
ever, is quite beyond the range of practical politics in 
Australia to-day. The claims of Mr. Stevens, Premier of 
New South Wales, were also canvassed, but the difficulty 
of finding him a federal seat proved insurmountable, and 
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he was never really a likely candidate, though his driving 
force, administrative ability and leadership would be of 
great value at Canberra. The actual contest resolved itself 
into a struggle between Mr. Menzies and Mr. Hughes. 
The former was successful, it is stated by a narrow majority, 
and he has formed a new Government. 

It is too early yet to try to estimate the effect of Mr. 
Menzies 5 election on the political life of the country. In 
many quarters it will not be welcomed. He has never 
been a popular figure, although he has been in public life 
for some years. A coalition Government, if that is 
practicable, may not work so easily under his direction as 
it did under that of Mr. Lyons. Mr. Menzies has never 
disguised his feeling that the Country party exercises an 
undue influence in federal politics, and he may be expected 
to attempt to curb this tendency. In this he will have 
some following, but he will be handling political dynamite 
which may blow his Ministry to pieces. Whatever doubts 
are felt at present concerning the future of his Govern¬ 
ment, there will be a tendency to withhold judgment and 
to allow him time to prove his capacity for leadership. 
The country needs this badly, and the people will be quick 
to react either to its presence or absence in the new Prime 
Minister. 

The immediate effect of Mr. Menzies 5 election as leader 
of his party in federal politics was an indication that the 
Country party would not join any Government led by him. 
The need for the strongest possible Government is apparent 
to everyone, and Sir Earle Page will have to produce some 
extraordinarily strong reasons for his party’s non co-opera¬ 
tion if he hopes to get public support for his action. The 
community, as a whole, has been rather disgusted with the 
party and personal manoeuvres for position that have been 
going on during what is regarded as a period of crisis. 
The new Government will be judged largely by its ability 
to convince the public that it can handle the difficult 
problems that are associated with the defence of the 
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Commonwealth. As Mr. Menzies is an advocate of universal 
service, this measure now becomes more than a possibility. 


111. Australia and World Affairs 

W HATEVER may have been the views of Australians 
about the Munich negotiations, after the German 
coup of March 1939 any sympathy for German aspirations 
was swept away. At any rate until then, the supporters 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy were growing in number, 
particularly as responsible visitors from Europe came to 
this country with little but praise for Mr. Chamberlain’s 
handling of what they termed a very difficult situation. 
Such diverse types as Lord Nuffield and Mr. Bruce brought 
much the same story. The broad significance of all the 
events of recent times is just beginning to be appreciated. 
If the threat of the dictator States has done nothing else 
of value, it has done much to stimulate a greater sense of 
national duty. The awakening process has definitely 
begun. Australians are beginning in a more lively way 
to take stock of international events. The sincerity of 
Herr Hitler’s speech to the Reichstag on January 30 was 
doubted in many quarters, although in Government 
circles public utterances on the subject were reserved. 
The hard threats behind Herr Hitler’s reference to countries 
with empty spaces, if they were sincere, and if they referred 
to Australia, were regarded as an example of the failure of 
Nazi politicians to appreciate facts. Many Europeans 
still fail to understand that only a small part of Australia 
is capable of close settlement. The greater part of it is 
desert or almost desert. Even those parts which are 
classed in Australia as good pastoral lands require special 
adaptability in anyone who would settle upon them, and 
a readiness to meet hardships of a type that is little known 
in Europe. It is noticeable that recent migrants do not 
take readily to settling anywhere but in the towns or the 
closely settled rural areas. - 
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Evidence of the strengthening of Great Britain’s defence 
forces has been widely welcomed. So have the stiffer 
pronouncements of the British Government on foreign 
affairs, and the moves for a closer understanding with 
Russia. Australians are not unmindful of the significance 
in the Pacific sphere of such an understanding. In an 
outspoken statement on March 25, Mr. Lyons declared 
that the pledges of Herr Hitler had been broken and agree¬ 
ments with Germany were now worthless. There is a 
determination in Australia that Australia and its depend¬ 
encies and mandated territory must be kept inviolate from 
outside interference. There is also a greater realisation 
that Australian interests will be affected by any further 
trespass on British interests in the East. 


IV. The Defence Programme 

T HE last number of The Round Table contained some 
particulars of the defence programme for the three 
years beginning June 30, 1938. In December the original 
estimated expenditure was increased to £63,000,000; the 
sum of £70,000,000 is now mentioned and accepted by the 
public as a necessary burden. Since Munich, the press 
and the lay public have offered heated criticism of many 
aspects of the Government’s defence policy; this is due 
partly to a public awakening to defence needs after the 
deep slumber of a few years ago, and partly to legitimate 
resentment at official shortcomings. Faults lie both with the 
public and with the Government. The public, perhaps, 
has little appreciation of the enormous difficulties involved 
in the rapid expansion of any service. The demand for 
compulsory military service continues, and may become an 
important political issue under the new Cabinet. But the 
shortage of instructors and equipment may well provide a 
sound reason for its postponement. 

In the meantime, the militia has exceeded the projected 
strength of 70,000, and it has been stated officially that more 
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recruits will be accepted. The report of the Inspector- 
General, Lieutenant-General E. K. Squires, came before 
the Cabinet in February. It has not been made public, but 
it is understood to recommend the establishment of a 
regular army of 7,500 men, in addition to the militia. 
Apart from certain Labour organisations, such as the All- 
Australian Trade Union Congress, there have been no 
critics of this proposal, which has been generally welcomed 
as a real contribution to defence. The regular army, thus 
increased, will be an excellent training-ground for the 
officers and instructors required for an expanding militia 
force or a conscript army, should the latter be necessary at 
a later stage. At the end of February the press announced 
the partial adoption of the Inspector-General’s report, and 
the public felt that the permanent force would soon be an 
established fact. But it was later stated that it was to be 
established over a period of five years, only 1,500 men being 
recruited during the first year. 

The Government has now given more detailed con¬ 
sideration to the establishment of defence outposts. In a 
previous issue of The Round Table,* reference was made 
to the proposed air and naval base at Port Moresby (on the 
southern coastline of New Guinea). Attention has been 
drawn in the press and in public addresses to the need for 
extending Australia’s defensive sphere of influence to the 
Pacific islands not at present controlled as territories of 
Australia. A suggestion that the Empire should provide 
fortified bases stretching eastwards from Singapore to 
Fiji has interested the public. Many people are concerned 
about the ease wherewith raiders, or even more imposing 
forces based on the Caroline islands, might descend upon 
the Australian eastern seaboard. There has, however, 
been no official pronouncement on this subject beyond 
reference to Port Moresby and Port Darwin (on which 
£840,000 is to be spent this year), presumably because it 
is held impossible to extend the defence effort any further. 

* No. 1x4, M*rch 1939, p. 419. 
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The question of adding one or more capital ships to the 
Australian navy has been discussed again. In December, 
Mr. Street, Minister for Defence, stated that the cost of 
securi ng one new capital ship for Australia would be in 
the vicinity of £ 16,000,000 * He made no mention of 
the possibility of securing a modernised ship to go on 
with, although that was the suggestion thrown out here 
some months previously by Admiral Sir Howard Kelly, 
an informed authority on Pacific naval matters. The 
Minister’s statement was therefore incomplete, as it is 
understood that £ 16,000,000 would probably secure two 
or three modernised ships, if they were available, and the 
ancillary ships and equipment. The Minister’s statement did 
indicate, however, that the Government would obtain 
expert advice concerning the construction of a capital-ship 
dock, so presumably the matter has merely been shelved 
for the time being. In the meantime, the modernised 
H.M.A.S. Adelaide, converted to oil-firing and otherwise 
reconstructed, has been re-commissioned. Later in the year 
H.M.A.S. Perth will be added to the squadron, making six 
cruising ships in all. The preparedness of the Royal 
Australian Navy is now much greater than at the time of 
the September crisis. 

Considerable impetus has been given to the industrial 
side of the defence preparations. An advisory panel of 
business men has proved of considerable value. The 
Government, furthermore, has now determined to establish 
a compulsory national register. 

Naval shipbuilding orders have so far been restricted to 
the Cockatoo dockyard. The whole of the naval ship¬ 
building in Australia, under the revised programme of 
December 1938, will be done at this yard. During the 
period ending in June 1941, it is contemplated that two 
flotilla leaders of the Tribal class, each of i,8jo tons, two 
sloops of 1,060 tons each of the Yarra class, three boom 
defence vessels of the Kookaburra class and twelve motor 
* See The Round Table, Ioc. at. 
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torpedo-boats will be constructed. While the shortage 
of skilled artisans in this industry has raised and will 
continue to raise serious problems, it is not disputed that 
in an emergency other yards could undertake naval ship¬ 
building, and the output of naval tonnage could be increased 
considerably. 

In the supply of air-force equipment, the most significant 
recent step has been the bringing to Australia of a British 
air mission, headed by Sir Hardman Lever. Firms interested 
in the production of aircraft or with facilities for pro¬ 
duction have been encouraged to appreciate the function 
that Australia can exercise as a manufacturer of aircraft 
for neighbouring Empire countries. The future of the 
industry in Australia is bright. Much preliminary work 
remains to be done; apart from the setting up of factories, 
artisans have to be recruited, but there is much good 
material available. Orders for air-force planes, except 
elementary training planes, have so far been given only to 
the factory at Fisherman’s Bend in Victoria, which has 
orders for ioo of the Wirraway type. It is understood, 
however, that the Clyde Engineering company, near 
Sydney, manufacturers of locomotives, farm and other 
machinery, propose, in association with well-known British 
manufacturers, to enter upon aeroplane production at an 
early date. 

For present requirements, which are most urgent, the 
Defence Department is obtaining jo Lockheed planes 
from the United States, ioo Wirraway planes from 
Melbourne, and 40 Avro Anson planes on charter from 
England. More modern planes than Avro Anson s are 
on order from England, but when they will enter the 
service is doubtful. In January 1939 equipment valued at 
nearly two million pounds, ordered in England, had not 
yet been delivered. This lag has forced the Government 
to order in the United States. It has been publicly stated, 
with authority, that the air mission, which has made its 
report to the Government, fis satisfied that a substantial 
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output of air-force planes could be expected from the 
future Australian aeroplane industry. The Government 
has adopted the report and is taking steps at once to 
implement it. It is understood that assembly factories 
will be established at Sydney and Melbourne, and that 
government railway workshops and private factories will 
co-operate in the manufacture of essential parts. 

Besides the extension of the Royal Australian Air Force 
stations at Laverton, Richmond and Point Cook, stations 
are now being developed at Perth, Port Darwin, Canberra, 
Townsville and Amberley. A start will soon be made 
with further stations between Sydney and Brisbane and at 
Port Moresby. The objective is to build station equip¬ 
ment sufficient to house and operate 19 squadrons with a 
first-line strength of 212 planes. 

The supply of army equipment is in arrear, and the delay, 
which has given rise to many warnings, is perhaps one of 
the reasons why some Government supporters have 
hesitated to insist on compulsory military service. The 
increase of the voluntary militia from 3 5,000 to 70,000 in a 
matter of months has created a shortage even of pre¬ 
liminary equipment, such as uniforms. The production 
of machine guns and rifles is stated to be sufficient for present 
requirements, but supplies of the Bren gun have not yet 
come forward from Lithgow, where the factory for its 
production is still incomplete. Heavy equipment, such as 
artillery, is produced in insufficient quantities, and much 
remains to be done in this department. An immediate 
emergency would find the new militia insufficiently supplied 
with artillery and accompanying equipment. Anti-aircraft 
guns are now coming forward to anti-aircraft units, but 
not yet in sufficient quantities for a major war in the 
Pacific sphere. In February, however, Mr. Lyons was able 
to announce that “ we are no longer dependent upon over¬ 
sea factories for mobile types of guns Ammunition 
supplies have also much improved. 

As regards raw materials used in defence, it is officially 
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stated that magnesium and aluminium for aircraft con¬ 
struction may shortly be obtained in substantial quantities 
from crude ore deposits in Tasmania. More important 
still is the achievement of co-operation between the major 
oil companies and the Government on the question of 
accumulation of oil supplies, with the aim of increasing the 
stocks now carried. 

At a public meeting in the shipbuilding district of 
Balmain, Sydney, Mr. Street made it clear that he would 
demand value for every penny spent in defence, together 
with efficiency and despatch, in order that the programme 
should be fully completed by June 1941. His statements, 
made from time to time, have inspired confidence in widely 
different political quarters. The readjustment of public 
opinion since Munich has tended to swing Australian 
public opinion, not so much behind the Government, as 
behind the defence programme, which is supported by 
representatives of all shades of political thought, although 
not by all political organisations. 

On such issues as compulsory military sendee there is 
much difference of opinion. In the Labour party there is 
a greater disposition than formerly to support the proposal. 
While the Australasian Council of Trade Unions, among 
other working-class bodies, is still officially opposed to 
compulsory military service, there is every indication that 
many members of the Labour rank and file are restive, 
believing that the anti-compulsory-service plank does not 
strengthen the Labour platform. Generally speaking, 
there is now not much difference between the Government 
defence programme and that of the Labour party. Mr. 
Curtin, indeed, charges the Government with stealing his 
important defence points and making them its own. What¬ 
ever may be the protestations of political parties in Australia 
to-day, the guiding factor is a public opinion that wants 
defence and seems prepared to foot the bill. 

Australia, 

April 1939. 
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I. Political Chronicle 

T HESE paragraphs arc being written during the course 
of the parliamentary session which has lasted, save for 
the customary Easter recess, since February 3. On the 
whole it has been a successful session for the Government, 
and most of the forebodings of difficulty have been belied. 
To a large extent this is due to General Hertzog’s success 
in creating the right atmosphere for his English-speaking 
supporters. They had been gravely disturbed by the 
events that sprang from the Voortrekker centenary cele¬ 
brations of last year.* The renaming of Roberts Heights 
as Voortrekkerhoogte had come as a profound shock to 
the sentiment of most English-speaking South Africans. 
At the same time they were disturbed by the movement, 
born out of those celebrations, for the political reunion of 
Afrikaans-speaking South Africans, at present divided 
between the United party of General Hertzog and the 
Nationalist party of Dr. Malan. This would relegate 
the English-speaking citizens to the position of a minority 
racial bloc. This latter movement, be it said, was sponsored 
by no one less than the Prime Minister’s own son, Dr. 
Albert Hertzog. This fact added to the uneasiness, but 
it gave the Prime Minister his opportunity. In a most 
admirably conceived and expressed letter, addressed to his 
son and published in the press, he decisively rejected any 
proposal for reunion that did not take account of English- 
speaking South Africans, and asserted again the necessity 
of co-operation between the two sections, which is the 
essential basis of the United party. Largely because of 

* See The Round Table, No. 114, March 1959, pp. 414 et seq. 
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this letter, the disaffection within the United party that had 
been stimulated by the Roberts Heights episode almost 
completely died away, and the Government’s course in the 
House during the first half of the session became a smooth 
one. 

On the whole, too, the decline in the Government’s 
popularity in the country has been checked. It has had 
the misfortune of having to fight, within a period of two 
months, four by-elections in seats that it had won at the 
general election last May—a large number in relation to a 
House of iJ3 members. Three of these seats it retained, 
though with reduced majorities. In the fourth, Paarl, a 
constituency near Capetown, a favourable majority of 427 
was converted into a hostile majority of 107—in itself not 
a very large turnover of votes at a by-election in a con¬ 
stituency of 8,000 voters. 

In three of these by-elections the contests were straight 
fights between the United party and the Nationalists : in 
the fourth, at Pretoria city, a Dominion party man also 
entered the lists in a constituency never yet contested by 
that party. He was decisively defeated, and his defeat 
seems to have contributed to the party’s decline, which 
has been going on since the general election of last year. 
There are to-day definite signs of impending disintegration 
of the Dominion party. It has virtually no hold in the 
country anywhere outside Durban, and it is losing ground 
there. The English-speaking section of the country seems 
to be rallying more and more to the Government’s support: 
as the news from Europe has grown in gravity, the neces¬ 
sity of maintaining a united front has come to be increasingly 
appreciated. 

The by-elections have shown, however, that the National¬ 
ist Opposition is still gaining ground, though not as rapidly 
as it had hoped. The programme that it has been putting 
forward, though effective in the stimulation of sentiment 
and prejudice, fails entirely on the constructive side. The 
main debate of the session" so far, apart from the budget 
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debate, was on an Aliens Amendment and Immigration 
Bill introduced by Mr. E. H. Louw, who returned to South 
Africa last year after representing the Union in Washington, 
London and Paris, and is now a Nationalist member of 
Parliament. That Bill was a definitely and unashamedly 
anti-Semitic instrument. It sought to terminate com¬ 
pletely Jewish immigration, which had already been severely 
curtailed by the Aliens Act passed two years ago, and to 
apply certain discriminatory provisions to Jews already in 
the Union. The Bill was decisively rejected in Parlia¬ 
ment, all the other groups voting with the Government 
against a Nationalist minority of 17, but it won for the 
Nationalist party a certain amount of support in the country, 
where anti-Semitic feeling has become a far from negligible 
factor. 

The other main feature of the Nationalist party’s activity 
has been the stimulation of anti-colour prejudice. It has 
seked upon anything that might stir up the always suscep¬ 
tible feelings of a large section of the people of South Africa 
in matters affecting natives and Coloured people and 
Asiatics. In particular, it is pressing for the segregation 
of Coloured people and Asiatics, and by doing so has 
caused the Government a good deal of embarrassment. 
Many Government supporters feel just as the Nationalists 
do in these matters, while others retain, in varying degrees, 
a measure of liberal tradition and sentiment. The question 
as it affects the Cape Coloured section of the population 
is dealt with in a later part of this article. The Asiatic 
aspect has presented the Government with special diffi¬ 
culties. At one time it appeared as if the Government, in 
order to pacify some of its supporters, was going to intro¬ 
duce an Asiatic segregation law, to the intense resentment 
of the Indian community in South Africa and the people 
of India. It appears, however, that the Government of 
India made representations, and that the matter is to be 
the subject of further consultation between the two Govern¬ 
ments, by round-table conference or otherwise. 
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Certain other highly contentious proposals were fore¬ 
shadowed earlier in the session, giving colour to the view 
that there is a growing authoritarianism in the Govern¬ 
ment’s outlook. One such proposal was for a drastic 
alteration of the rules of procedure of the House of Assembly, 
a proposal that seemed to ignore the experience gained in 
other parliaments, that it is by consultation between the 
parties rather than by the application of compulsion to the 
Opposition that the smooth working of the parliamentary 
machine can best be secured. At about the same time 
there was also foreshadowed the introduction of legislation 
for the control of the press, of the political activities of 
teachers, and of public meetings. 

As the parliamentary session has advanced, however, 
all issues of this kind have tended to be eclipsed by the 
gathering war-clouds in the European firmament. As to 
the stand that South Africa would take if war were to come, 
the Government has not in terms given a clear indication. 
The position as defined by the Prime Minister remains in 
general much the same as it was last September.* In one 
respect, however, there has been a significant change. 
Referring to the Union’s position in the event of war, the 
Prime Minister said in the House on March 23 : 

When and where the activities of a European country are of 
such a nature or extent that it can be inferred therefrom that 
its object and endeavour are the domination of other free countries 
and peoples, and that the liberty and interests of the Union are 
also threatened thereby, the time will then also come for this 
Government to warn the people of the Union and to ask this 
House to occupy itself with European affairs, even where the 
Union would otherwise have no interests or would take no 
interest in them. 

Although, as this statement indicates, no opportunities 
have been provided for a debate on external affairs, it is 
permissible to infer from it that the aggressive aims of the 
totalitarian States, and the threat to freedom which they 
imply, have come to be appreciated in South Africa far 
* See The Round Table, No. 113, December 1938, p. 51. 
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better than they were in September 1938. The decision 
of the Government to amalgamate the police force of South- 
West Africa with the South African police, and to send 
substantial reinforcements of Union police to the territory, 
can only be interpreted as a response to the realisation that 
the German minority there might be used to give point to 
that threat. 


II. Defence 

T WO years ago an account was given in The Round 
Table* of theUnion’s defence schemesasthen proposed. 
The swift march of events since then has made defence the 
primary national problem of the moment. There is little 
doubt that if war had come in September or October of 
last year the Union’s internal politics would have necessi¬ 
tated a determined attempt to remain neutral. The pro¬ 
gress of German policy, however, from the achievement of 
German unity to the aim of foreign domination, has 
wrought a considerable change in outlook in the Union. 
Even a portion of the Nationalist party is experiencing 
doubts as to the wisdom or feasibility of neutrality at all 
costs. 

Considerable interest therefore attaches to Mr. Pirow’s 
recent statement on defence in the House of Assembly. 
With one exception, the main lines of policy described two 
years ago remain unchanged. This exception concerns 
the proposals for mechanisation, which have been dropped. 
After extensive review, the Government has concluded 
that the thick and difficult nature of the bushveld country, 
where land fighting might be expected, and the absence of 
proper roads, make the development of mechanised units 
unwise—a remarkable conclusion. 

As far as coastal defences and air and land defence are 
concerned, it is clear from the Minister’s statement that 
progress has been patchy. Coastal defence, depending 
* No. 107, June 1937, pp. 556-65. 
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largely on the obtaining of heavy armament from overseas, 
has obviously been delayed by the prior pressure of Great 
Britain’s own needs. Little therefore has been achieved 
towards making harbours such as Capetown “ battleship 
proof”, except the acquisition from Great Britain, on 
indefinite loan, of the monitor Erebus with its 15-in. guns. 
For the same reason, aeroplane strength, though ahead of 
schedule, represents no more than the minimum of present 
needs. In view of these difficulties, efforts have been con¬ 
centrated particularly on what can be achieved within the 
Union. Training of air force pilots and mechanics has 
proceeded apace. The plans made had budgeted for 50 
pupil pilots, 100 fully trained reserve pilots, and 800 
mechanics : the figures achieved to-day stand at 432, 150 
and 2,080 respectively. The total of infantry available at 
short notice is now 28,000, and of those available within 
three months 53,000, only 3,000 short of the total planned 
for the end of the five-year period. Similarly, the number 
of men in defence rifle associations, standing at 50,000, 
exceeds expectation by 30,000. 

In regard also to the local manufacture of munitions and 
armaments, considerable progress is being made. Small- 
arms ammunition has for some time been manufactured at 
Pretoria and production of heavier types is now planned. 
Arrangements are now being concluded with some of 
the chief engineering concerns on the Witwatersrand 
for the production of heavy artillery and trench-mortars. 
Experiments are being made with the manufacture of tanks, 
and it is reported that representatives of the Skoda works 
will shortly arrive in the Union to supervise production 
of the Bren machine gun. Finally, the Union Govern¬ 
ment is employing the powers it possesses under the Defence 
Act to compile a national register of available man-power 
between the ages of 17 and 60. 

These defence activities mentioned above, and the recent 
despatch of police reinforcements to South-West Africa, 
make it reasonable to infer that the Union is to-day less 
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complacent than formerly about its immunity from 
involvement in the crises of Europe. 


111. The Budget 

M R. HAVENGA had last year budgeted for a deficit 
of £100,000. He introduced his budget this year 
with the estimated deficit turned into an estimated surplus 
of £1,650,000. Indeed, later figures of revenue collections 
show that the realised surplus was still larger. The main 
reasons for the favourable budgetary position with which 
the new financial year opens are, first, the accident of an 
unexpected gain of £275,000 from death duties; secondly, 
the rise in the price of gold, which brought in another 
£555,000 from income tax upon gold mines; and, 
thirdly, the maintenance of profits in industry and com¬ 
merce at an unexpectedly high level, which resulted 
in the receipt of some £507,000 more than had been 
anticipated in income tax on non-mining companies, 
while super-tax on individuals exceeded the estimate 
by £164,000. It is rather remarkable that these increased 
income-tax yields should have taken place when imports 
were being cut down so severely that customs duties 
yielded £250,000 less than the estimates, and well over 
£1 ,000,000 less than the yield for the previous year, although 
they included a windfall £500,000 collected upon imports 
of wheat, which normally are not allowed. 

The Treasury expects a similar buoyancy to continue 
during the coming year. Mr. Havenga forecast a gross 
income of £44,110,000, against an estimated expenditure 
of £42,820,000 from revenue funds, providing an apparent 
surplus of £1,290,000. Out of this, £50,000 is to be 
sacrificed by a restoration of the rebate on normal income 
tax to its old level; the total cost is £600,000, but the 
current surplus is to be drawn upon for £550,000, which 
is the estimated yield of the lowered rebate in the year 
just past. An additional expenditure of £300,000 upon 
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armaments has been put down on this year’s estimates, and 
the rest of the 1938-39 surplus is to be devoted to the 
same purpose. Additional help for farmers is to be given 
through state-subsidised rebates on the rail and road 
freights on various farm products and farm requisites, at a 
cost to the Treasury of some £800,000. The levying of 
importers’ licences, an unpopular tax imposed by the Cape 
provincial administration, and one that had become some¬ 
thing very like an additional import duty, such as provincial 
councils are not competent to impose, is to be abolished; 
and the Cape Province is to be recompensed with an annual 
grant of £160,000. Provision was also made in the budget 
for the whole proceeds of the native poll tax to be made 
available for native development, if the responsibility for 
native education should be handed over by the provincial 
administrations to the Union Department of Native Affairs, 
at an additional cost of £180,000. In this way the surplus 
would be converted into an anticipated deficit of £200,000. 
As negotiations for the transfer of native education have 
broken down, the additional grant to the Native Trust will 
not be paid, and the estimated deficit is thus reduced to 
£20,000. 

Last year the Treasury evidently expected the reduction 
of normal income-tax rebates to be progressive until they 
disappeared entirely. This year it evidently felt that it 
could look forward into the future with more confidence, 
and was willing not only to restore the full 30 per cent, 
rebate, but also to bring £550,000 of last year’s surplus 
into the current year’s accounts in order to enable it to be 
done without strain. 

If there is general satisfaction with the revenue accounts, 
it cannot be said that the position of the loan account is 
quite so healthy. Expenditure is estimated at over 
£24,000,000. A local 3 1 per cent, loan floated at par 
during the last year yielded merely £3,500,000, of which 
only £2,630,000 was taken up by the public. No less 
than £11,400,000 of the £17,200,000 raised last year was 
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obtained by the cheap but relatively precarious method of 
issuing treasury bills. Negotiations are on foot for the 
resumption of overseas borrowing, but it seems impossible 
that loans can be secured on as easy terms as in the immediate 
past. The position has been relieved to some extent by 
the action of the Stabilisation Fund in following the example 
of the British Exchange Equalisation Fund and taking 
advantage of the higher market price of gold, but even so 
the funds available for the purchase of land in the released 
areas by the Native Trust are to be halved from £z, 000,000 
to £1, 000,000. As the £4,000,000 already spent have only 
bought a million morgen of land, it would appear that there 
may yet be considerable delay before the 7,250,000 morgen 
promised for exclusive native occupation are made available 
for that purpose. 

It. cannot be said that all observers agree with the 
Minister’s apparent claim that the rapid expansion of the 
loan votes since 1932 has in every instance resulted in 
“ enhancing the permanent assets of the country There 
is much to be said for the plea of Dr. N. J. van der Merwe, 
M.P., when he said: “I think that the Minister should 
bring our ordinary budget and our loan budget closer to 
each other, so that it is indicated to the public that our 
total expenditure is greater than our revenue ”. 


IV. Segregation and the Coloured People 

I N a previous issue of The Round Table * an account 
was given of the origin and the present position of the 
Coloured people of South Africa. It was then pointed 
out that 

of the Union’s non-European peoples the Coloured have been 
longest and most intimately in contact with Western civilisation, 
and have therefore become most thoroughly assimilated to it. 
. . . The attitude of the Europeans and their government 
towards the Coloured is, therefore, a good test of the extent to 

* No. hi, June 1938, pp. 618-23. 
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which they are prepared to take their stand “ on the firm and 
inexpugnable ground of civilisation as against the rotten and 
indefensible ground of colour 

The article then went on to cite a number of fields in which 
European Governments in South Africa had practised 
discrimination against the Coloured people, mainly since 
Union, and concluded with the prophecy that, owing to 
the growth of colour-consciousness in South Africa, further 
acts of discrimination were bound to follow. 

The prophecy is now in process of fulfilment. Already 
the ominous word “ segregation ” is on the lips of every¬ 
one. It is to-day widely believed that segregation is the 
best means of solving what the people are pleased to call 
the “ Coloured problem ”. Segregation has become a 
word to conjure with in South Africa. General Hertzog, 
so it is stated, has “ solved ” the native question by his 
policy, already translated into law, of political, territorial 
and industrial segregation.* So far as the Coloured 
people are concerned, residential segregation has long been 
enforced against them in the ex-Boer republics of the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State, while in the Witwaters- 
rand area they may not occupy any building for any purpose 
whatsoever, except in certain defined localities. In the 
ex-republics, Coloured persons are, furthermore, kept out 
of certain employments by the European trade unions, and 
they enjoy no form of parliamentary franchise. In the 
Cape and Natal, on the other hand, the Coloured people 
have for a century enjoyed the right of occupying fixed 
property wherever they chose, and of engaging in any 
occupation, though the Government’s “ civilised labour 
policy” has now begun to restrict their opportunities of 
finding employment, f They still vote in the same con¬ 
stituencies as the Europeans, but have to satisfy conditions 
that are no longer imposed on the latter. 

* Industrial segregation means the exclusion of natives (Bantu) 
from certain spheres of employment. 

f See The Round Table, loc. at. 
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The agitation for Coloured segregation was started by 
the Nationalists of the Cape Province, where the vast 
majority of the Coloured folk live. In a heterogeneous 
community such as ours, the appeal to racial prejudices and 
fears must always be one of the easiest means of achieving 
popularity among certain sections of the people. The 
National party has made full use of the racial weapon ever 
since its inception in 1912. First it was the Black peril, 
now it is the Jewish and Coloured menace. In May 1937 
the segregation appeal scored its first success, when the 
Cape provincial council passed a resolution asking for 
legislation to compel municipalities to establish separate 
residential areas for White and Coloured people. In April 
of the following year the administrator of the Cape Province, 
with the concurrence of his executive committee, published 
a draft segregation ordinance in order that the Cape 
municipal congress then in session might express its opinion 
thereon. The ordinance allowed municipalities to decree 
segregation, not only in residential areas but also in such 
buildings, conveyances, and places of entertainment or 
recreation as were under the control of the municipalities. 
The municipal congress refused to express an opinion on 
the ordinance, on the ground that the delegates had not 
had enough time to consider it. When the measure was 
subsequently introduced into the provincial council the 
United party, who form the majority of the I louse, succeeded 
in postponing consideration of it until the municipal con¬ 
gress should have expressed its opinion. This the congress 
has now done : during its session which has just concluded 
it accepted the principle of the segregation ordinance by 
126 votes against 33, the delegates of the four largest 
towns (mainly English-speaking) voting in the minority 
against the representatives of the smaller (and mainly 
Afrikaner) towns. 

.In the meantime the Nationalists had intensified their 
segregation campaign. The celebrations of last year in 
honour of the Voortrekkers, who were represented as 
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having made the country safe for “ White ” civilisation, 
gave their politicians a great opportunity. At the Blood 
river on Dingaan’s Day, 1938, Dr. Malan, the Nationalist 
leader, speaking on the site of the Voortrekkcr victory over 
the Zulu chief Dingaan, took as his text the second Great 
Trek, the trek of the poor Whites to the towns, and the 
victory that would have to be won if these Afrikaners were 
to be saved for “ White ” civilisation. Over whom ? 
That question had already been answered at the Union 
congress of the National party in November, when, as 
Dr. Malan wrote afterwards, the Cape Nationalists called 
the North to their aid, and inaugurated a nation-wide 
segregation campaign against the Coloured people. A 
petition was drawn up for circulation throughout the 
Union, demanding the prohibition of marriages or extra¬ 
marital unions between White and Coloured people, as 
well as residential, political and industrial segregation. 
Political segregation means the creation of a small number 
of purely Coloured constituencies (as has already been done 
for the Bantu) and hence the setting of a definite limit to 
the influence of the Coloured vote. Industrial segregation 
has been defined by Die Burger, the leading Nationalist 
newspaper in the Cape, to mean the reservation of certain 
industries, and certain kinds of work in other industries, 
exclusively for Europeans, and, in “ mixed ” industries, 
the establishment of quotas for Europeans and various 
types of non-Europeans. 

It is important to be quite clear on the nature of the feel¬ 
ings that the Nationalist campaign has succeeded in stimu¬ 
lating. In former days, in the days of General Hertzog’s 
“ Black Manifesto ”, the Nationalists appealed to the 
sentiment of fear—fear lest a handful of Europeans be over¬ 
whelmed by the great mass of Bantu barbarians. This 
kind of fear can hardly be used against the Coloured people, 
who total only 768,000, who cannot be described as 
barbarians, and a number of whom enjoy a higher standard 
of civilised living than, for example, the poor Whites. 
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But it is possible to describe them as a menace to the purity 
of the European race. And that is the line which the 
agitation is taking. The emphasis is on purity of blood. 
Coloured blood is bad blood, and from its infiltration the 
European must be saved, no matter at what cost. One of 
the leading Nationalist spokesmen said recently that 
discrimination based on colour, and the necessity of keeping 
the European race in South Africa pure, were “ axiomatic ” 
considerations. As late as 1932 the Nationalist leaders were 
still ashamed to admit that their non-European policies were 
based on colour rather than on civilisation. They have 
travelled quite a long way since then. 

It goes without saying that the campaign which the 
Nationalists have been conducting must be deeply wounding 
to thousands of Coloured folk. Its most notable feature 
is the contempt that has been poured upon them. Through 
a large number of Nationalist speeches and writings there 
runs this refrain: “ Europeans are living and working 
side by side with the Coloured people. The shame of 
it! ” Whoever wants corroboration of this, let him read 
the columns of Die Burger. These arguments have been 
reinforced by insistence upon the depreciation of the value 
of house property that is said to follow on the entry of 
Coloured people into a predominantly European area; 
this has tended to weaken opposition in many quarters 
normally not responsive to Nationalist propaganda. 

The Nationalist agitation proved so successful that the 
Government has now found it expedient to bow before it 
and to adopt a segregation policy of its own, which has 
been endorsed by the party caucus. The Government has 
not yet published the details of its measure, but has merely 
stated in very general terms what is in its mind, no doubt 
in order to test the reaction of the country. It has declared 
itself opposed to political and industrial segregation, but 
in favour of a move in the direction of residential segrega¬ 
tion, partly on the mistaken ground that the Coloured 
people themselves do not desire to mix with Europeans. 
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While the Nationalists propose to bring about complete 
separation between the races within a definite period, 
General Hertzog declares that the Government intends 
“ to interfere as little as possible with existing rights of 
ownership or occupation To which General Smuts 
adds : “ We are not going to interfere with the present 
status quo , but we are going to peg the present position, to 
see that it does not develop further ”, 

In comparison with the Nationalist policy, this proposal 
is certainly lenient. Nevertheless, if it were to become 
law an important change would have been effected in the 
status of the Coloured people in the Cape Province and 
Natal. When General Hertzog first outlined his Bantu 
segregation policy in 1925, he stated categorically that such 
a policy would not be applied to the Coloured people, since 
they belonged with the Europeans. No people can be 
expected without resentment to submit to the loss of rights 
long enjoyed, particularly if the motives behind the depriva¬ 
tion place a stigma on their race. Moreover, with the 
recent history of this country to guide them, how can the 
Coloured people be sure that this new dose of discriminative 
legislation will be the last ? 

The announcement of the Government’s segregation 
programme brought to a head the anti-segregation move¬ 
ment that for some time had been agitating the Coloured 
people. The movement had started as a protest against 
the Nationalist segregation campaign, and, as the latter 
gathered momentum, so did excitement steadily rise among 
the Coloured people. Numerous anti-segregation meetings 
were held and anti-segregation petitions were circulated. 
Attempts were made (and are apparently still continuing) 
to galvanise into more vigorous life a non-European front 
consisting of Coloured people, Bantu and Indians in order 
to fight segregation, which now affects all three peoples, 
though in varying degrees. A number of churches of 
British origin supported the Coloured protests. The 
federal council of the"* Dutch Reformed Church, 
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on the other hand, passed a motion in favour of 
segregation. 

The first official intimation of the Government’s segrega¬ 
tion policy was given on March 21. Soon afterwards 
there came an announcement that on an appointed date 
Coloured meetings of protest would be held throughout 
the country, while on a given Sunday there were to be 
special prayers in all the Coloured churches. On the 
evening of March 28 a protest meeting attended by a crowd 
of over 10,000 Coloured people (according to a newspaper 
estimate) was held on the Parade in Capetown. The 
meeting, which was perfectly orderly, broke up at ten 
o’clock, when most of those present joined a procession, 
which, it was intended, should march past Parliament 
House. Some distance up Parliament-street the police 
ordered the leaders of the procession to turn into another 
street. A section of the people, however, continued their 
course, sweeping the police out of their way and injuring 
four of them. 

After the Parade meeting had closed, some property 
was damaged in various parts of Capetown. Police vans 
traversed the city breaking up bands of demonstrators. 
In a number of cases, so it was alleged, the police attacked 
quite innocent people. The Minister of Justice (General 
Smuts) at first pooh-poohed the allegations, but later, when 
more evidence was produced, he said that his department 
found it very difficult to get at the facts, since the aggrieved 
persons refused to bring their complaints to the police. 
He guaranteed fair treatment to any Coloured complainant 
who came forward; but he would not agree to a com¬ 
mission of inquiry. Here the story must break off for the 
time being. 

Union of South Africa, 

April 1939. 
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I. Exchange Control 

A T the end of 1938 New Zealand was able to look 
back upon a year described by the Prime Minister 
as one of record prosperity. Whether or not “ prosperity ” 
is the right word to use, it seems clear that the combined 
effect of the Government’s policy and several satisfactory 
export seasons had produced a year in which internal wage 
levels, business activity, employment, and individual 
spending were higher than ever before. The figures for 
motor-vehicle licences, radio licences, totalisator receipts, 
telephone connections and notes in circulation reached 
new high levels, while the number of marriages constituted a 
record for the Dominion. The manager of one of the 
largest retail stores was reported as saying, “ It’s the best 
year we’ve ever had. The people are easy to please and 
apparently have plenty of money to spend.” Nevertheless 
there were other signs—signs that the fates would not be 
so kind to the Government in its second term of office 
as they were in its first. The excess of deposits in the 
post office savings bank, which had taken place in 1937, 
had changed by the end of 1938 to a substantial excess of 
withdrawals; exports were declining not only in value 
but also in quantity; advances to the Government by the 
Reserve Bank for purposes other than marketing were 
rapidly increasing; and the latter part of 1938 saw a rapid 
fall in the sterling funds held in London by the Reserve 
Bank and the trading banks.* It was apparent that the 
country, as well as its citizens, had been drawing on its 
bank balance; and the close of the year was marked by 
* See table~below, p. 654. 
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the gazetting of the export licences regulations and the 
import control regulations.* This, however, was not 
sufficient to deter New Zealanders from enjoying, in the 
words of a Labour newspaper, “ the happiest and the best 
spending Christmas New Zealand has ever known”. 

With the Christmas season over, and the importers 
beginning to receive the first batches of their import 
licences from the customs authorities, the country settled 
down to take stock of its difficulties. The importers 
discovered that, as had been feared, imports were to be 
drastically reduced. The working rule adopted by the 
customs authorities, on instructions from the Minister 
(Mr. Walter Nash), was to issue licences for the first six 
months of 1939 based on each importer’s figures for the 
first six months of 1938, with such modifications as the 
Government’s policy required. The nature of these 
modifications was not disclosed, and all that importers 
knew was that some had received no licences at all, some 
had received licences for more-or-less reduced quantities, 
and some had received licences for all they wanted. No 
clear plan was discernible, and there were many anomalies 
and hardships. The importers, assisted by the press, 
made vehement protests about the difficulty of doing 
business under these conditions, and the Minister was 
subjected to strong criticism for his secrecy, which was 
described as “ arrogant silence ”, “ autocratic and in¬ 
explicable reticence ” and so on. The Minister did not 
help matters by saying, in reply to certain overseas com¬ 
ment, “ They are still guessing, and they will go on guess¬ 
ing”. An Auckland body known as the Bureau of Im¬ 
porters decided to challenge the validity of the regulations 
before the Supreme Court, whereupon the Prime Minister 
replied: “ What the Government has not authority to do 
it will soon have authority to do. That is all I will say 
about that at this stage.” It is not surprising that New 
Zealand importers were in January very angry men. 

* See The Round Table, No. 114, March 1939, p. 333. 
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Yet the more far-sighted members of the business 
community were even then able to take a more reasonable 
view. A past president of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce pointed out that the time was not one for 
recrimination, that in a democratic country the electorate 
must take its share of the responsibility, and that if the 
Prime Minister would take the people into his confidence, 
and say that we must tighten our belts and pay for the 
glorious picnic of the last three years, he could be assured 
of public-spirited co-operation by everyone. But the 
Prime Minister rejected even this olive branch and said: 
“ I do not agree with that philosophy and all I can say is 
that we are not going to tighten our belts ”. The Minister 
of Finance was more accommodating. In addition to 
replying by letter to points raised by a previous deputation 
of importers, on January 25, less than two months after 
the imposition of the regulations, he explained his policy 
to a conference in Wellington, convened by the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce and attended by over seven 
hundred business men from all parts of New Zealand. 

The rapid fall in sterling funds was due, he said, to three 
causes : first, the repatriation of funds left in the country 
after the raising of the exchange premium on London in 
1932; secondly, a concerted effort on the part of some 
New Zealanders to send their money out of the country; 
and, thirdly, the increased importation of goods. He did 
not propose to go into the origin of the last cause, but for 
the calendar year 1938 exports were approximately £8*2 
million sterling short of the amount required to pay for 
imports and debt and other services for that year. During 
the coming year, moreover, certain loans, both govern¬ 
ment and local body, were falling due in London, and if 
these were to be repaid £18*5 million sterling would be 
required for the purpose. Further, the accelerated defence 
expenditure meant that large quantities of goods needed 
for the three defence arms would entail a heavy charge on 
sterling funds. To meet this situation the Government 
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had three courses open to it: to increase tariffs, to allow 
the New Zealand pound to depreciate, or to control ex¬ 
change and ration imports. The Government had decided 
to take the last course, but each one of the possible courses 
involved a restriction of imports. In the view of the 
Government, if imports had to be reduced, it was but 
common sense to select the imports desired. Unless they 
found a way of extending manufactures in the Dominion, 
there was no future for quite a large section of the young 
people. Imports would therefore be selected in the follow¬ 
ing order: first, the fertilisers and equipment necessary 
for primary production; secondly, the capital equipment 
and raw materials necessary for secondary industry; as 
to the rest, the principle would be that first preference 
would be given to the United Kingdom. He went on to 
say that the Government could now see for the first time 
what happened to the proceeds from the sale of exports, 
which had in the past been partially known to the trading 
banks and the Reserve Bank; it was only during the last 
six weeks that the Government had begun to see the rami¬ 
fications of credit and currency and their effect on sterling 
funds. He concluded with an appeal for co-operation 
and an undertaking to remove as far as humanly possible 
any hardships or anomalies. 

The conference then proceeded to prepare a series of 
written questions to the Minister, and on the second day 
he attended in person to answer them. Among the 
important points arising from his answers were these. 
The duration of the system depended upon the attainment 
of its objectives; the objectives were to conserve sterling 
funds in order to provide for debt services and other 
commitments overseas, for raw materials for New Zealand 
industry, and for the import of goods that could not be 
economically produced in New Zealand. It was not 
practicable to make public the basis upon which import 
licences were allocated, nor at present to publish a list of 
prohibited commodities; nor was it possible to state more 
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definitely than he had already indicated the amount by 
which he expected to reduce imports in the current year. 
Subject to the protection of local industry, special con¬ 
sideration would be given to oversea firms that were 
prepared to send goods to the Dominion and leave the 
proceeds for investment within the country. No transfers 
of licences would be permitted. 

The conference passed resolutions condemning the 
regulations as impracticable, unnecessary and unjust, and 
advocating an alternative scheme under which the Govern¬ 
ment would ( a ) fix the amount of sterling each importer 
could use for twelve months, on a basis of the last, say, 
three years’ average, less the percentage necessary to con¬ 
serve sterling funds; ( b ) protect local manufactures by 
listing such goods as were to be prohibited from entry 
or allowed only under permit; ( c ) vary the direction of 
trade by listing goods subject to restriction from certain 
countries; and ( d) set up an import tribunal of business 
men and government officials to hear and decide appeals. 
A committee of the conference subsequently published 
a series of statements in reply to the Minister. As to the 
Minister’s three reasons for the fall in London funds, it 
was said that the repatriation of funds left in the country 
should have been anticipated by a Government which had 
taken office upon an undertaking to reduce the exchange 
premium and had not done so; that the flight of capital 
from New Zealand had been due to fear or discouragement 
caused by the Government’s policy; and that over¬ 
importation had been due to the gross over-spending by 
the Government and its huge imports for public works. 
Generally, the causes were not unavoidable and unalter¬ 
able—they were the logical sequence of events which the 
Government itself had set in motion, and of which it should 
have long ago anticipated the results. The scheme 
adopted was not the only suitable one : wholesale coercion 
was unnecessary, and a voluntary restriction as adopted 
by Australia in 1950 would •have sufficed. The scheme of 
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import selection to protect local industries, which the 
Government, as an afterthought, had grafted on the control 
of exchange, was ill-conceived, unscientific and uneconomic. 
It was the result of no proper survey or plan relating to 
the capacity of New Zealand industry to fill the gap. 
Finally, the Minister was taken severely to task for refusing 
to make public the basis of the allocations or to say how 
long the restrictions would continue. 

It is as yet too early to judge the effects of the import 
control regulations and the degree of their success in 
attaining the objectives set out by the Minister of Finance, 
but certain trends may already be noticed. Financially, 
the trend is unfavourable. The following table gives a 
picture of the situation. 


(In £N.Z. million.) 


Reserve 
Net Bank 

Overseas “ other ” Reserve 
Assets advances Bank 

of to Ratio 

Bahking Govern- %.* 

System. ment. 

Year . Last Monday in March. 


Notes 
in Cir¬ 
culation 

Average 
for year 
ending 
March . 


Imports. Exports. 


Total for year 
ending March . 


1935 

41-8 

— 

97-2 

6-3 

32*6 

44*9 

1936 

44 *i 

— 

98-5 

6-6 

37*4 

49*7 

1937 

34*4 

o-8 

72-8 

7’9 

47*6 

60*2 

1938 

26-6 

— 

74 *i 

9 ' 1 

58-1 

65*0 

1939 

9*3 

12*0 

25-4 

10-2 

54*4 

57*9 

Month . 

Last Monday in 

Month . 

Average. 

Total for Month . 

1938 

Jan. 

23-0 

1*1 

67*3 

9*7 

3-6 

7*5 

Apr. 

28-6 

— 

81*7 

10*6 

4-3 

4*5 

J^y 

2 3'3 

T ’9 

70 *6 

9*6 

4-6 

3*8 

Oct. 

“*9 

6-8 

46*1 

io*8 

4-3 

2*2 

1939 

Jan. 

7‘3 

ii*i 

25-8 

II-O 

4*7 

6-2 

Feb. 

9-1 

12*8 

25-8 

11*0 

4*8 

6*2 

Mar. 

93 

12*0 

z 5‘4 

11*2 

4*4 

7*7 


* By statute the Reserve Bank is required to maintain in gold and 
sterling exchange a reserve of not less than 25 per cent, of its notes 
in circulation and other demand liabilities. 
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The “ other ” advances to the Government are advances 
other than those to the Primary Products Marketing 
Department, which are covered by unsold produce. A 
fairly large amount of these “ other ” advances must also 
be covered by the assets created by the progress of the 
housing scheme, but no official figures on the point are 
available. 

It must be remembered that under past Governments 
over-importation was usually met by the raising of a loan 
in London, especially where the imports concerned were 
largely capital goods for public works and allied purposes. 
The present Government has from the beginning set its 
face against any such loans. It is not suggested, of course, 
that the steady depletion of sterling funds since Labour 
came into office has been due entirely to the import of 
capital goods, but for the calendar year 1937 only about 
one-third of all goods imported were finished consumers’ 
goods, while for the calendar year 1938 this proportion 
was still less. These facts, while indicating where the 
money has gone, also show how difficult is the task facing 
the Minister of Finance in his endeavour to use the import 
control regulations to build up funds in London and at the 
same time develop local industry (or even keep local 
industry going at its past level). A rough estimate in¬ 
dicates that, even if imports of finished consumers’ goods 
(including many essential commodities which cannot be 
produced in New Zealand) were cut by half, the problem 
would not be solved. Within his own party the Minister 
has been severely criticised for not applying control much 
sooner, when it could have been flexible and have caused 
much less hardship than the present emergency remedy. 
Indeed, it is difficult to understand why the declared policy 
of the Labour party was not seen to demand such a 
selective control in its first term of office. 

The obstinate refusal of the sterling funds to rise in the 
manner hitherto considered normal in the months when 
exports are creating credits In London is due also to other 
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factors. The demand for London funds to pay for im¬ 
ports ordered before the control was imposed has been 
heavy. It is not known to what extent imports for govern¬ 
ment departments have been restricted; certainly, imports 
for defence purposes have been large, and are bound to 
increase. Some types of exchange transaction that are 
not affected by either the import or the export regulations, 
and that normally went through the banks, have probably 
been diverted to other channels, where it is believed that 
an “ unofficial ” exchange rate has developed. Local 
industry requires new capital equipment, which must be 
imported. Finally, there is the decline in primary pro¬ 
duction. Indeed, it seems that sterling funds will not 
rise very much this year. 


II. Problems of Production and Labour. 

T he decline in the volume of primary production has 
been mainly confined to the dairying industry. For 
the export year ending July 1938 the quantity of butter- 
fat exported was 7 per cent, less than in the previous year, 
while for the seven months ending February 1939 the de¬ 
cline was 9 per cent, in comparison with the corresponding 
period in 1937-38. For the same comparative periods 
the killings of pigs fell by 20 per cent. The number of 
dairy cows has been falling steadily since 1936. The 
indications are that there is a definite tendency to change 
over to sheep. On April 30, 1938, there were over 32 
million sheep in the Dominion, more than ever before, 
and it is estimated that even this figure will be exceeded 
at the end of the current season. The killings of lamb in¬ 
creased by 10 per cent, between the two seven-months 
periods mentioned, although this season’s total is not 
expected to exceed last season’s. On the other hand, 
the United Kingdom market for meat is now restricted, 
and the plight of the sheep-farmer proper—that is to say, 
the breeder and wool-grower—is said to be desperate. 
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In January the president of the New Zealand Farmers’ 
Union addressed a letter to the Prime Minister in which 
he said that the high costs of sheep-farming could not be 
met out of the comparatively low revenue, that the sheep- 
farmer could not pay competitive rates for labour, that 
rates and land tax were a heavy burden, and that on all 
types of land, including the very best, finance was not 
available for maintaining the fertility of the land. His 
executive was of the opinion, he said, that millions of acres 
of grazing land would soon be forced out of production, 
and he asked that the Government urgently appoint a 
Royal Commission to enquire into the problem. 

The Government, however, has attacked the task of 
developing local industry with vigour and enthusiasm. 
A “ Buy New Zealand Goods ” campaign was opened 
in December and has been actively continued. Early 
in March the Prime Minister began a tour of inspection 
of local factories which was given good publicity in 
the press. It is clear that many new minor industries 
will be established, and most existing ones will expand. 
Of major industries it is as yet too early to judge, except 
that the Bureau of Industry is considering applications for 
a licence for the manufacture of motor tyres, and most of 
the important oversea tyre firms are among the applicants. 
Another new project is the re-survey of the Taranaki 
iron sands in the hope that modern research may have 
discovered some new method of smelting this potentially 
valuable but hitherto intractable deposit. The Onekaka 
steel project * is still hanging fire, and London 
experts are now in the Dominion making further 
investigations. 

It may be said that in all this interest in local industry 
the Government is making a virtue out of necessity. This, 
however, is not the whole truth. The development of 
local industry in order to provide New Zealand with a 
more balanced economy has long been part of the Labour 
* See The Round Table, No. hi, June 1938, p. 645. 
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party’s policy, and Mr. Sullivan was by no means inactive 
in his first term of office. Indeed, in 1938 the number of 
workers engaged in secondary industry exceeded 100,000 
for the first time. At the annual meeting of the Manu¬ 
facturers’ Association last November the President said 
that during the past three years the Minister’s courtesy, 
push and vision had helped them through many difficulties. 
While, he added, there was a feeling among them that there 
had been a lack of progress, they had no complaint against 
him personally. They had no hesitation in offering him 
their full co-operation in the efforts he was making to 
assist industries in the Dominion. The point is that, 
whereas action to implement the policy was formerly 
desirable, it is now imperative. 

Nevertheless, the import regulations found the Govern¬ 
ment without any detailed and coherent plan for local 
industry. In a speech to the Labour party caucus in 
February, Mr. Sullivan said that the task was one of 
herculean proportions, involving problems of raw materials, 
labour supply, finance, markets, prices, and standards of 
quality, but it had been manfully tackled with excellent 
results. Fie had set up a departmental committee to consult 
with representatives of industry and advise the customs 
department what goods could be made in New Zealand 
and what could not. This committee had been working 
almost day and night since the introduction of import 
restrictions, discussing with manufacturers the extent to 
which they could expand and supply New Zealand with 
the commodities required. It is clear that the country 
was entitled to expect something better than this hasty 
improvisation. 

Of the problems mentioned by the Minister, that of 
labour is of immediate importance. The labour required 
will be very largely skilled males and semi-skilled females 
(the proportion of these for one city was given as five 
males to four females), and it is just this type of labour 
which it is most hard to obtain. In its search for skilled 
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labour for its housing scheme, the Government has had 
to import several hundred men from Australia, while the 
demand for young women in shops, offices and factories 
has for some time exceeded the, supply. To find more 
men it is natural to turn to the 20,000 or so who are em¬ 
ployed on public works. The Prime Minister has said 
that it is the general policy to take men off public works 
and put them into industry, and it was announced late in 
February that the Government had asked the Manu¬ 
facturers’ Federation to make arrangements to take 8,000 
men in six weeks. The manufacturers, however, com¬ 
plained that men who had been employed on public works 
were disinclined to enter factories, and when forced to do 
so had not always been satisfactory. The President of 
the Manufacturers’ Federation said : “ If an industry is 
prepared to work an additional shift mainly for the purpose 
of training new workers, but requires a subsidy while this 
male adult labour is being trained, then I think the Minister 
of Labour will give such a request his sympathetic con¬ 
sideration”. It appears, therefore, that the Government 
cannot hope to transfer any large number of its employees 
to the pay-rolls of private industry without paying some¬ 
thing for the privilege. 

The labour problem has also its wider aspects. There 
are the major issues of co-operation between employers 
and employees, and of the willingness of the worker to 
give full value for his high wages. There have been many 
allegations of slacking, and one prominent business man 
went so far as to say that there was now less work done 
for more money than at any other time in the country’s 
history. Cabinet Ministers have been frank in their 
condemnation of those described by the Minister of Public 
Works as “ scroungers ”. The Prime Minister on his 
visits to factories has not lost the opportunity to urge 
upon the workers the necessity of an increased output. 
Soon after he took over the portfolio of Labour from Mr. 
H. T. Armstrong, Mr. P. C. Webb said that “ we cannot 
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take more out of the national income pool than we put 
into it. We must increase production and we must avoid 
industrial friction.” He followed this up in the next month 
(January) by calling, in the principal cities, conferences 
representative of every branch of industry, both workers 
and employers. In his address to the Wellington con¬ 
ference he appealed for co-operation in the national interest, 
and suggested that a council might be appointed, at which 
every question affecting industry might be discussed with 
an unbiased mind, and representatives might approach 
all problems from the point of view of New Zealand. 
The conferences enthusiastically supported the Minister’s 
plan, decided to set up both national and local councils, 
and displayed a general feeling of goodwill and deter¬ 
mination to overlook sectional interests. The Minister 
is a believer in the conference procedure, and in an out¬ 
spoken statement on February zz he announced his in¬ 
tention of calling a national conference between shipowners 
and water-siders to end “the inefficiency which unfortunately 
prevails in many New Zealand ports ”. The Minister’s 
action was not by any means premature; for shipowners 
have complained bitterly of the labour cost of han dl ing 
cargo on the New Zealand wharves. 

In addressing the conference in Wellington on March 9, 
the Minister said that, whatever the causes, if things were 
to continue as they were the water-front would be held up 
as the laughing-stock of New Zealand, if not also of other 
parts of the world. The conference was also addressed 
by the Minister of Finance, who pointed out that there 
was not a single hold-up on the water-front, whether by 
the shipowners or by the water-siders, which did not have 
a detrimental effect on the national economy; and by the 
Minister of Public Works, who said that if he worked on 
the principle now adopted on the water-front it would 
cost him twice as much as it did to make a mile of railway 
or road. The Minister for Housing (who was formerly 
Minister of Labour) suggested that, if the trouble could 
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be traced to the wilful inefficiency of individual workers, 
then the union should be given power to discipline them, 
by expulsion if necessary. As a result of the conference’s 
deliberations, a new national organisation is to be set up 
to report to the Minister upon new methods of employing 
labour and of utilising more efficiently the labour available, 
and to use every endeavour to prevent stoppages. Never¬ 
theless within a fortnight a major stoppage occurred at 
Wellington, where the water-siders, irritated over what 
they thought was unreasonable delay in the issue of their 
new wages award, adopted “ go-slow ” tactics, and con¬ 
sequently were dismissed en masse. After a meeting at 
which they were alternately cajoled and threatened by 
the Ministers of Labour and of Marine, they agreed to 
return to work, but by then the whole port had been idle 
for several days. In addressing himself to the problem 
of water-front labour, the Minister has indeed tackled a 
thorny task, and his policy is in this respect still wanting 
in results. 

Agricultural labour also is likely to give the Minister 
much trouble. Seasonal labour was with difficulty found 
last year by taking men off public works, but according 
to the farmers the problem of permanent labour has become 
acute. At this point there is felt most keenly the impact 
of the comparatively unsheltered market for primary 
produce upon the sheltered wage-market of the New 
Zealand worker. The farmers complain that they cannot 
afford to provide either wages or conditions comparable 
with those provided either upon public works or in industry. 
In February an abortive and somewhat bellicose con¬ 
ference took place between the Farmers’ Union and the 
New Zealand Workers’ Union on the subject of a new 
wage agreement. The conference met again in March 
under the chairmanship of the Minister of Labour, and 
appointed a committee to continue the discussions, but 
no solution is yet in sight. The workers demand increases 
upon the scale provided by the Agricultural Workers’ 
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Order of 1937, increases which the farmers say they are 
quite unable to give. 


III. British Commonwealth Relations 

I N spheres somewhat wider than the purely domestic 
there have been two interesting developments. The 
first is the arrival of Sir Harry Batterbee, the newly ap¬ 
pointed High Commissioner for the United Kingdom in 
New Zealand. New Zealand is now in line with the other 
Dominions in carrying out the spirit of the resolutions 
of the Imperial Conference of 1926 by having in New 
Zealand a direct representative of the United Kingdom 
Government. The flippant citizen delighted in repeating 
the rumour that the appointment had a more sinister 
significance, but at the state luncheon to Sir Harry Batter- 
bee the Prime Minister said that rumour was not always 
correct, and stressed the value of personal contact with 
a representative of the British Government, who could 
give expression to the mind behind the communications 
and interpret the one Government to the other. 

The second development is the announcement that a 
conference is to be held in New Zealand between repre¬ 
sentatives of the United Kingdom, Australian and New 
Zealand Governments to discuss Pacific questions of mutual 
interest, with special reference to defence. The holding 
of this conference is of peculiar interest in the light of the 
discussions at the British Commonwealth Relations Con¬ 
ference in Sydney,* where it was suggested that each 
Dominion should take a wider regional responsibility for 
defence as a natural extension of its home-defence require¬ 
ments, and that this involved a strategic study over the 
whole area in which the Dominion was situated with a 
view to possible active defence measures in that area. 
The forthcoming conference may achieve more than a 
plan for pooling Australian and New Zealand resources 
* See The Round Table, No. 113, December 1938, p, 58. 
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in an emergency : it may pave the way for regional Imperial 
Conferences as a new technique of Commonwealth co¬ 
operation. 

The fact that it has been called at the instigation of New 
Zealand is encouraging evidence of the Government’s 
attention to the defence problem. The Government is 
not given to making pronouncements upon the subject, 
and in this respect has stood during the last six months in 
marked contrast to the other Governments of the British 
Commonwealth. Nevertheless a great deal of quiet work 
is being done. The territorial force has now reached a 
state of efficiency surpassed only in the best years of com¬ 
pulsory training, and the development of the air force is 
proceeding apace. Most of the Vickers “ Wellington ” 
bombers will arrive this year, and the aerodromes and 
equipment will be ready for them. Great progress has 
been made with the territorial air squadrons, and the 
Government will this year receive a further 109 reserve 
planes released by the United Kingdom Government for 
training purposes. An instance of the energy with which 
the ground equipment—hitherto the principal retarding 
factor—is being prepared is given by the new aerodrome 
and hangars at Blenheim for the Marlborough territorial 
air squadron; although work on this aerodrome has only 
just started, it is intended to be completed and fully equipped 
by September, at a cost of £100,000. 

New Zealand, 

April 1939. 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN CO-OPERATION 

i 

T HE future of the world depends on the close co-operation, 
not only during the war but after it, of the British Empire 
and the United States of America. Essentially what now binds 
these two great commonwealths together is that their way of 
life, their traditions, their freedom, their influence, their power 
of movement throughout the world, even their trade, are 
deeply threatened by the aggressive and alien civilisation repre¬ 
sented by the Nazis and by Japan, who jointly are making a 
bid for world power. It is this urgent threat to them which is 
forcing them together. But though both commonwealths are 
menaced, the circumstances of each are very different. 

The United Kingdom is the heart of the British Empire. If 
she were completely defeated, Canada, it is true, would be safe 
under the lee of the United States. Australia, New Zealand 
and South Africa would no doubt also look for support from 
that country. The two former might secure it, since the United 
States could hardly, even at the risk of war, leave these white 
communities to the tender mercies of Japan. The case of South 
Africa, with the Germans in possession of Simonstown and 
whatever other bases they wanted for sea and air command, 
would be different. As for the rest of the Empire, it would 
fall to pieces and be seized by the strongest Powers. Therefore 
all depends on the maintenance of the strength of the United 
Kingdom. But, as everyone knows though many often forget, 
the United Kingdom is really one quite small though thickly 
populated island lying alongside the mass of continental 
Europe. Its population is only 46 millions as against 375 
millions of the population of Europe outside Russia. While 
the Dominions might carve out each for itself another future, 
defeat for the British themselves is final, victory a matter of 
life and death. It is not simply that they are fighting for the 
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free way of life which has been theirs for so many centuries; 
it is that defeat would mean complete slavery. If no other 
means were sufficient, they could be at once starved unless 
they were obedient to every word of command from their 
European masters. Their history would cease, their navy and 
air force disappear, their empire would disintegrate. They 
would become merely a little island off the coast of the main¬ 
land, almost an insignificant appendage to a totalitarian 
Europe. They must therefore fight to the death. They can 
never compromise. To compromise with a victorious Ger¬ 
many in control of the whole of Europe would prove itself 
in a short while to be the same as complete defeat. 

It may be said that the United Kingdom can in no case 
separate itself from Europe, that geography fixes its fate. How 
can England, now four minutes by air from the coast of 
Europe, maintain in the face of a world as it will be even fifty, 
a hundred years hence, a complete independence ? Europe, it 
can be argued—true it may be only after very many years of 
struggle and disorder—is destined, merely by the inevitable 
consequences of modern science, to be united or to see its 
civilisation disappear. From such a Europe, how could the 
United Kingdom completely separate itself? A united Europe 
with an air power far beyond anything that the United King¬ 
dom could ever command could overwhelm this small island 
without difficulty. However much we wished to be separate, 
and even with powerful allies across the seas, should we not 
live on sufferance ? Must the United Kingdom not be content 
to forget her ancient glory, her dominion over all the oceans, 
and to play such a modest part in a unified Europe as her size 
and population justify ? 

Europe, it is true, is not united, and may not be for long 
generations, if ever. Whether indeed civilisation and freedom 
on that continent are best to be maintained by forcing nations 
so disparate into a single mould is far from certain, and at any 
rate lies with the unknown future. Yet, whatever that future, 
the dilemma which has for centuries faced the British people 
confronts them now more acutely. By geography they almost 
6 
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belong to Europe, but by their oceanic history they have been 
led away from Europe to be concerned with the whole world. 
What are to be their relations—and the relations (for instance) 
of the United States through or with them—to Europe after 
this war? How, in brief, is the German problem to be ulti¬ 
mately settled ? 

But however the dilemma may be resolved, the British have 
now no choice. They must resist to the death conquest by 
Hitler and their own enslavement in Hitler’s Europe. They 
must fight to maintain their own individuality and their em¬ 
pire. They must fight to preserve liberty in Europe and they 
must hope, after victory, to be the bridgehead between the 
free nations of Europe and the free nations of the outer world. 
England therefore battles both for her ancient institutions and 
also for her very life. 

What about the United States ? To the American people the 
issue seems much less clear, and the interest of the United 
States in the struggle different from that of England. The 
United States is a vast continental Power, far away from 
Europe, far away from the chief centres of Asia. It is no 
wonder that, whatever the President or whatever the strate¬ 
gists may say, a Middle Westerner should regard his country 
as impregnable and believe that if it arms sufficiently (as it can 
and will arm) no power on earth can hurt it or him. More¬ 
over, the United States has not a homogeneous population like 
that of a European state. It is a vast, loosely united con¬ 
glomeration of races, by no means yet fully absorbed, and 
many of them hating the idea of entanglement once more in 
the affairs of the world. The conviction that the United States 
is greatly, indeed profoundly, concerned in the outcome of the 
struggle spreads slowly, the more slowly because of the un¬ 
paralleled opportunities afforded by the American Constitution 
for political obstruction. Yet the truth is that there is hardly 
any limit to the consequences to the United States of a com¬ 
plete victory of Germany and Japan over the rest of the world. 

Those two countries would by this victory fall heirs not 
only to the dependent British Empire, but to the French, 
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Dutch and Belgian Empires also. They would hold practically 
every strong naval and air base outside the continents of 
North and South America. They would occupy Gibraltar, 
Suez, Simonstown, Bombay, Singapore, the Falkland Islands 
and other strategic world positions. By this very fact they 
would limit the influence of the United States Navy almost 
entirely to home waters, since, against strong offensive and 
defensive air protection at these bases, conquest by a fleet 
based on distant ports would be virtually impossible. Thus 
the power of the United States Navy far from its own shores, 
at any rate beyond the shores of South America, might be 
small. Indeed, even the fate of the more distant parts of 
South America might well hang in the balance. It must 
always be borne in mind that, while through the influence of 
a common name the Argentine and Brazil as parts of the 
American hemisphere are regarded by the American people 
as “ neighbours ” of the United States, in fact New York is 
farther away from both than it is from Liverpool, indeed even 
from continental Europe. 

But it is not only the strategic position of the United States 
which would be profoundly affected by a German-Japanese 
victory. Many good judges believe that the victory of Nazism 
throughout the world would lead very quickly to the develop¬ 
ment of totalitarianism in the United States. If free institutions 
were to disappear everywhere else, it is doubtful to what ex¬ 
tent they could endure in the United States, with a population 
so much less united than those of the ancient states of Europe. 
It is not by a deep unity of feeling—such, for instance, as the 
English have—that the political fabric of the United States is 
held together. It is held together by what may be called the 
American idea of life, and by what has hitherto been a very 
widespread respect for the American Constitution and for 
constitutional law. But if it were clear that Hitler’s complete 
victory had been due to the uncertainties and procrastinations 
arising out of the weaknesses of democratic government, and 
particularly out of very glaring weaknesses resulting from 
the peculiar form of the American Constitution—if it were 
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clear that an immense effort had still to be made against 
Germany and Japan by the American people, now alone and 
unaided, then very many patriotic Americans might prefer to 
save their country by a form of government stronger for 
action, rather than let the Administration continue to be 
thwarted from any effective course by the existing disunity 
between executive and legislative power, and by the endlessly 
obstructive tactics of a few politicians representing a very 
small section of the population. If such a critical moment 
were to arrive in American history, no one can foresee the 
outcome. 

Not only therefore do all the generous instincts of Ameri¬ 
cans urge them to help those who are facing Hitler, but both 
externally and internally there are, in fact, the strongest 
reasons why the United States should devote every ounce of 
its power to the struggle. Hitherto very many Americans 
have been guided first by their belief that “aid to Britain” and 
“aid to the democracies” would be all the contribution which 
they would be called upon to make, and secondly by the pro¬ 
found and widespread distaste of what is strangely enough 
called a “shooting war”. If it were true that public opinion 
as a whole was persuaded that they should be in the war, in 
other words, that their vital interests were concerned in the 
outcome, then it cannot be said that the country’s attitude has 
been heroic. But the truth is that public opinion has been 
confused, hesitant, divided, not clearly led, almost pathologi¬ 
cal, and in these circumstances has sought for excuses for 
inaction rather than action. A nation more violent by charac¬ 
ter than the British has appeared soft and pacific; soldiers 
certain when trained and in battle to prove themselves man 
for man a match for any others have shown a poor morale, 
believing that they are to be kept training for years but are 
never to fight. The whole American scene has in fact been 
confused in the extreme, reflecting the many and conflicting 
elements in the nation itself. But the time of confusion seems 
to be passing, and the time of action to be near. If so, the 
United States will have to put forth, and undoubtedly will 
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put forth, far greater efforts than now, involving sacrifices 
on the part of the civilian population of which the people 
have as yet no conception. 

The character of the aid which they have been giving to the 
democracies, and particularly to the British Empire, is in 
itself a sign of the inconsistency of the country’s attitude. 
If the American people are not themselves deeply interested 
in the struggle, then they have given “aid to Britain” on a 
scale more lavish and generous than any people in history have 
ever given in war to any belligerent. If, as their Government 
constantly reiterates, their own vital interests are concerned, 
then they have not done nearly enough, not for us but for 
themselves. This is no reason why the British people should 
not know and be grateful for the noble assistance which the 
United States has given and is giving them. Without this aid 
from the American people we could not possibly continue 
to fight the war on the scale on which we are now fighting it. 
They give us indispensable help in providing food of the 
value of (say) £ 150,000,000 per annum, indispensable help 
in having handed over for our use 2,000,000 tons of their 
merchant shipping out of a total of 7,000,000 tons, thus 
deranging their trade in many parts of the world, indispensable 
help in repairing a very large number of our naval vessels and 
merchant ships, help which will prove indispensable before 
long in spending billions of dollars on armaments. The 
results of revising the Neutrality Act are unmeasurable. 

Nevertheless, to beat Hitler more is required. The all- 
important decision which the British and American Govern¬ 
ments must be persuaded to reach is to plan now to outbuild 
and far outbuild possible German armaments, so that in a 
year or eighteen months’ time our weight of armament will 
be much greater than theirs. That at least is a condition of 
victory. Another condition is that the men must be found 
to use them. But is it to be over-optimistic to believe that 
from the British Empire, from Russia, from the United 
States, from the conquered countries of Europe, all of these 
burning to avenge their conquest, men and means can be 
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found to use arms if they are there? Once the United States 
and the British Empire were both in a position to exert their 
whole strength, with the effect of the hatred for Hitlerism felt 
by almost the whole world becoming more and more apparent 
in its results, it would be surprising if German morale were 
not to weaken and the tide of war were not to turn. 

Meanwhile there is little or nothing that can be done from 
this side to hasten the final American decision. That is a 
matter for the American people themselves. No one expects, 
or should expect, an outright declaration of war. In any case, 
while the moral value of the United States being in the war 
would be immense and in the end overwhelming, the actual 
fighting value—outside the naval sphere—of their participation 
must remain limited for a long time, since relatively they are 
at least as unprepared as we were at the beginning of the war. 
The British Empire must therefore continue to rely on itself 
to the utmost possible extent. It still remains true that it is 
on its resistance and its power of striking back that everything 
depends. 


II 

W ITHOUT the help of the United States in the form in 
which it is now being given, the British Empire would 
not be able to win a complete victory. With the full co-opera¬ 
tion in war of the United States, Hitler will be beaten. It will 
be after the victory that the difficult problem of successful 
co-operation in peace between the British Empire and the 
United States will arise. It must be solved, since the future 
welfare of the world will depend upon it. But it will require 
the fullest measure of wisdom, forbearance, and foresight 
from both the British and the American democracies. 

It is necessary again to stress the very different character¬ 
istics of these two great commonwealths. On the one hand 
there will be a great nation, inhabiting a vast continent, which 
has been impelled by motives of self-interest to take part 
witli extretne reluctance in a tremendous struggle, but whose 
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strongest traditions are against entangling alliances and whose 
people will undoubtedly hope that with the return of peace 
they will be able to leave the rest of the world once more to 
its own devices. On the other hand will be a small island, 
lying alongside Europe, and depending for its continued 
existence as a free nation upon the fate of Europe and, parti¬ 
cularly, on the future treatment of Germany. This small 
island is the centre of a group of self-governing nations and 
also of a great empire, with possessions and responsibilities 
in every part of the world. The British nation has generations 
of experience in co-operating with other free peoples in far 
distant parts of the world, and in governing dependent 
countries not able to stand by themselves. The American 
nation has practically no such experience at all, and has neither 
the institutions nor the political outlook to fit it very well for 
either task. It will, too, in the coming years be faced with 
internal problems which are likely to absorb very fully its 
energies. 

Moreover, the difficulties of the past will add something to 
the difficulties of the present. Justly or unjustly, the British 
have a hard row to hoe in the United States. The history of 
American foreign policy is in the main a struggle with the 
British, and suspicion is more easily aroused against them than 
against any other nation. The two wars which are remembered 
are the Revolutionary War when the American nation was 
founded on the defeat of the British, and the Civil War in 
which the British Government and most of the British people 
took up an attitude antagonistic to the side that fought 
successfully to preserve the nation’s union. Past history has 
forced Americans to fight more—and for good or ill to live 
closer—with the British than with any other nation, while 
at the same time ignorance within each country of the other 
has led to mutual misunderstanding. There will be special 
circumstances and causes of misunderstanding at the end of 
this war, which will require very careful treatment. While 
therefore the closest co-operation will be essential, it is of the 
highest importance that no false step shall be taken, and no 
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machinery devised in haste which will not bear the strains 
that must fall upon it. 

Co-operation with the United Kingdom means co-operation 
with all of the British Empire and part responsibility for 
the future stability of Europe, a responsibility which the 
American people have hitherto regarded as entirely outside 
the bounds of reason for them to accept. Yet it is certain 
that if disaster is not to overtake the world again, the United 
States must, however reluctantly, now take its full share of 
this responsibility. It is equally certain that participation in 
these tasks is not best to be secured by “Union Now”, 
“Federal Union” or any other plan of creating a federation to 
unite under one Government the United States and the self- 
governing countries of the British Empire. Those who know 
the United States are aware that any such project would at 
present be entirely impracticable. No organic federal union 
has been found possible between the nations of the British 
Empire. There is still less reason to believe that it would be 
practicable in the case of the British Empire and the United 
States. No one aware of the current of American public 
opinion and the character of the United States Congress would 
suppose, for instance, that the sweeping amendments of the 
United States Constitution which would be required could 
be secured. Let us do everything to foster the closest col¬ 
laboration with the United States by the same means which 
have been found successful between the British nations. 
But in this sphere, above all, more haste means less speed. 
We must try by joint efforts to solve the pressing problems 
which immediately arise, rather than start by such a stupendous 
experiment. A cordial and well-founded co-operation between 
these two great commonwealths would undoubtedly serve 
as a magnet to the freedom-loving nations of Europe now 
enslaved. Their adherence would form a strong base, from 
which ultimately freedom might be once more restored to the 
rest of that continent. But some kind of limited federation 
between (say) the United Kingdom and Holland and some 
other Western European nations would be far more 
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practicable than federation between the United Kingdom and 
the United States. 

The greatest of after-war problems will be, first, to establish 
conditions by which peace can be maintained and, secondly, 
though this is in reality an integral part of the answer to the 
first, to provide employment and security for the populations 
of the United States and Europe. The former requires the 
complete supremacy of Anglo-American military forces, and 
particularly naval and air forces; the latter requires the main¬ 
tenance at all costs of the stability of exchanges, currencies 
and prices in the main trading countries of the world. 

The first object should be easy to attain, though less easy 
to maintain. But military supremacy is only the first step 
towards the principal aim, which must be some approach 
towards a solution of the European and particularly the Ger¬ 
man problem.- In the vast flux of world affairs who can say 
what aspect the German question will wear at the end of the 
war? To take one example, the future relationship of the 
German and Russian peoples is, notwithstanding their present 
desperate struggle, quite obscure. Is Russia to remain a bitter 
and powerful enemy of Germany, and thus force her towards 
the West? Or, with the disappearance of Hitler, might the 
German and Russian peoples unite in a common friendliness, 
with unforeseen consequences to their neighbours ? Nothing 
is impossible. Two things seem certain if the war is won by 
the democracies: first, that Germany must be strictly controlled 
for an indefinite period by them, and, secondly, that a policy 
of repression alone cannot be permanently successful, and 
that a return of Germany to Western civilisation must be built 
on the support of strong elements in Germany herself. 

It is at this point that the political merges in the economic 
question. Whether Europe and indeed other countries are 
to have a chance gradually to enter calmer waters, or whether 
the post-war world is to stagger into still deeper revolution 
and chaos, depends more than anything else on the provision 
of work and security for their populations. If there are to be 
vast hordes of unemployed, widespread revolutionary move- 
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ments must certainly follow. The essential condition for 
avoiding great unemployment is, as already stated, the main¬ 
tenance of the stability of each country’s exchange, currency 
and price level. Only thus can there be built a firm framework 
within which the production and exchange of wealth inter¬ 
nally and internationally can take place. With such stability 
and with confidence in peace, recovery should be rapid; 
without it, nothing but disaster can be expected. All recon¬ 
struction plans which do not start from this foundation are 
without value. 

But it is just here that British and American ideas will be 
difficult to reconcile. The United States will be the great 
creditor nation of the world, anxious to sell its products freely 
to every country and insisting, as Mr. Hull does now, that the 
principle of “no discrimination” shall rule in all international 
trade. Particularly the American people will feel that, having 
lent us billions of dollars, they are entitled to expect the most 
favourable terms of trade from us, and that we should readily 
absorb large quantities of American exports. We, on the other 
hand, shall be faced with the ineluctable necessity of making 
both ends of our balance of payments meet. To suppose that 
the stability of sterling can be maintained without exceptional 
measures and without strict exchange control is to be guilty 
of the rashest folly. No British Government could afford to 
take the enormous risks involved. So difficult will it be for 
us, with our very greatly reduced resources, to buy from 
abroad what is necessary for any reasonable standard of life, 
that we shall be driven to give preference to purchases from 
those countries which will buy from us. Such a policy, it is 
feared, will at present meet with great opposition in the United 
States. Nothing therefore is more important than that the 
British and American Governments shall set themselves to 
achieve some sort of mutual understanding and to work out 
some plan upon this matter, fraught as it is with the possibility 
of all sorts of mischief. 

Much would be gained if it were generally accepted that the 
whole world’s economic welfare will depend, not only on there 
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not being countries which cannot pay their way or buy more 
than they sell, but also on there not being countries that sell 
more than they buy: in other words, that it is equally blame¬ 
worthy for a nation to have a surplus on its balance of pay¬ 
ments as it is to have a deficiency. Just as armament security 
for one nation must necessarily involve insecurity for another, 
so in international trade one nation’s surplus must necessarily 
imply another nation’s deficit, and, in the nature of the case, 
the other nation must be a weaker nation. Thus the surplus 
of a strong creditor nation places on the weak debtors the 
whole burden of adjustment, either through currency de¬ 
preciation or through a deflation, which must bring about not 
an increase but an actual diminution of international trade, 
setting up a vicious spiral of even greater reduction, as was 
so disastrous in 1931 and after. The first duty, therefore, of 
the stronger nations is to buy sufficiently the products of 
other and economically weaker ones, so that neither the 
former have a surplus nor the latter a deficit. 

If once this problem is clearly understood it should not 
be too difficult, with goodwill on the part of both the British 
Parliament and the United States Congress, for the countries 
chiefly interested to devise international remedies which, 
while they may go against some accepted ideas, must, since 
they will bring about an increase and not force a diminution 
of international trade, be for the benefit of all parties. If 
the two commonwealths unite in maintaining both peace 
and economic stability, and understand the necessary measures 
which are essential to those ends, there will be good hope of 
a better world. If on the other hand they allow misunder¬ 
standings, particularly in the economic sphere, to destroy 
their unity and obstruct progress, the greatest optimist must 
regard the future with alarm. 
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I. The Climax of the Continental Strategy 

T HE Russian campaign has developed so extraordinary a 
character that there is a tendency to regard it as a thing in 
itself, an event without a context. The extent of the battle- 
front, the long continuance of most intense fighting, the 
weight of the attack, the persistence of stubborn resistance on 
the part of Russia despite the apparent inequality that exists 
between her and the German armies, and the steady shrinkage 
in the manoeuvring room before Moscow, which has come to 
be regarded as the symbol of the Russia of to-day, make up 
a complex of emotional stimuli that almost inevitably betrays 
the reason. Under its impact it has become fatally easy to 
depreciate all but the Russian effort, and to ignore all opera¬ 
tions beyond her battle-front. 

This is entirely to misconceive the campaign, and the mis¬ 
conception finds no adherents in responsible German circles. 
It may be approved for the sake of propaganda, but the 
technical view is very different. A reasonably fair statement is 
given by a naval writer in Das Reich. In this article the writer, 
after pointing out that the operations on the eastern front are 
“revealing themselves as a struggle against England”, goes on 
to maintain that the destruction of British sea power is the 
only success that will bring victory. The defeat of Russia is 
merely an antecedent condition, necessary indeed for victory, 
but only indispensable as enabling Germany to meet the main 
enemy, Britain. This article, it is important to note, was pub¬ 
lished in September, when the Russian campaign had been 
under way for nearly three months, when the outlook seemed 
encouraging and the nature of the possible gains had been 
fully explored. It might be imagined that such a standpoint, 
natural to a naval officer, is not necessarily endorsed by 
soldiers. This however cannot be maintained, since the most 
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distinguished of German present-day strategists, von Rund- 
stedt, says: 

Land power is useless if not coupled with the command of the 
sea. But sea power alone can strangle a continental Power in the 
long run. 

This is not a mere obiter dictum thrown out lightly under a 
momentary impulse. It forms part of a study of the trend of 
the last war; published in his lectures to the Staff College, it 
represents his mature opinion. 

The operation of sea power has not declined in importance 
through the campaign on the eastern front. It has had to 
assume a new role and fresh responsibilities. The northern 
flank of the naval control has henceforth to include the waters 
of the White Sea and Archangel, to check the shipping traffic 
of the enemy to the north of Finland and to assure protection 
to a much greater volume of sea-borne commodities to the 
Persian Gulf. With the creation of the eastern front, on the 
other hand, the theory upon which the Allied strategy rests is 
at length seen in full flower. The investment of the enemy is 
finally complete. The navy holds the line from the Mediter¬ 
ranean to Archangel, whence the Russian front continues it to 
Transcaucasia; there the Imperial front carries it to the bound¬ 
aries of Libya, where at the time of writing battle rages. 

It is the operation of sea power that makes possible the 
maintenance of a front so far from the main base. If it should 
be weakened, overseas operations would be to that extent 
limited, and even the maintenance of active resistance in 
Russia would be prejudiced. Its offensive side may fail to 
secure adequate recognition, but it is clear that in making the 
enemy’s communications with North Africa precarious and 
the sea-borne traffic of the North Sea perilous it is damaging 
his power as effectively as by a land attack. The supplies and 
war material are no less destroyed when they are sunk, the 
troops killed as effectively by torpedoes and bombs as by shot 
and shell. 

The period under review has seen an extension of this 
offensive side and the development of the skilful co-operation 
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of ships and aircraft in exploiting it. It has seen further a 
notable fall in the Allied shipping losses. This campaign 
which has come to be called the Battle of the Atlantic is 
merely, to quote again the article in Das Reich, “the projection 
of the struggle against the British motherland and the British 
bases overseas—the greatest and most decisive battle of the 
war”. It is sea power that has from the first been the founda¬ 
tion of the Allied strength. It made British intervention on 
the Continent possible. Without it there could have been no 
campaigns in Libya or Italian East Africa. Every moment and 
every movement of every day is dependent upon its active 
functioning; to ignore its paramount role is to do an injustice, 
no less grave because it is unconscious, to the sleepless vigi¬ 
lance and readiness to give battle that assures it. The King’s 
ships may founder without evoking more than a transient 
thought, yet the brave men who go with them fall with the 
same nobility and in the same cause as their brothers who fight 
on land. It is a considerable battle that sees in a morning the 
death of 1,300 men; but the crew of the battle-cruiser Hood 
reached that number and their passing was almost unnoticed. 
The war is one, and the operation of British sea power is an 
essential and very powerful part of the British contribution 
to the enemy’s defeat. The loss of Ark Royal and Cossack 
suggests the hazard its maintenance entails, and the sinking 
of 14 enemy troop and supply ships with four escorting 
destroyers in the Mediterranean is but the dramatic expression 
of its achievement. 


II. The Russian Campaign 

T HOUGH it increasingly tends to evade recognition, it is 
necessary to recognise that this is the background against 
which the moving drama of the Russian struggle is being 
fought. In the middle of August, the Germans were engaged 
in exploiting the success Marshal von Rundstedt had won 
through his opportunist adapting of the operation which had 
been designed to effect the capture of Kiev. The armoured 
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force which penetrated to the suburbs of the city and had been 
driven back towards the south-west moved to the rear of the 
Russian armies that were manning the centre of the southern 
front. Marshal Budenny’s right flank was firmly holding below 
the Pripet Marshes, well to the west of Kiev. His left was on 
the lower Dniester. But in the neighbourhood of Uman a 
considerable force was under heavy attack from the west, 
at the same time that von Kleist’s armoured group was 
closing in from the east. This force was surrounded; the 
“battle of annihilation”, the battle of Uman, was announced 
as concluded on August io, and von Rundstedt applied him¬ 
self to the congenial task of extracting the full advantage of 
the disorganisation in Budenny’s group consequent on the loss 
of several divisions and the weakening of others. But his 
opportunity was not without its handicaps. The breach in the 
Russian centre was incomplete, and the disorder was reflected 
in the communications of his own armies. While intensive 
efforts were being made to clear up the situation for a renewed 
attack upon Kiev, the scene of major operations was trans¬ 
ferred to the northern front. 

The German and Russian armies were operating upon 
entirely different strategies. With the possession of the 
strategic initiative and the ascendancy of the tactical offensive 
the German armies could strike where they would over a front 
of about 1,000 miles with the practical certainty of securing 
an initial penetration. The formidable momentum of an 
advance was pointed out by Foch to the British commander- 
in-chief at a critical moment in the first battle of Ypres; but 
that aspect of a successful attack is exaggerated by the German 
practice of putting their full force into the initial blow. An 
adaptation of the principle of the economy of forces, this 
might be as disconcerting in case of failure as it is devastating 
in success. Throughout the campaign in Russia the German 
Staff fought on these lines and, success once achieved, it was 
exploited until the resistance and the difficulties of supply 
brought the advance to a stop. The Russian strategy was 
based on the intention of bringing the enemy to a standstill 
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by exhaustion. Its means to achieve this was the strategic 
defensive carried out under cover of the most vigorous 
counter-attack. Clausewitz holds the defensive to be the 
stronger form of war. How far the modern practice of war 
has written its reservations upon this thesis can be seen in 
the development of the Russian campaign. It is certain that 
the Germans have won their successes by attack and that the 
Russians have reached their present situation by adhering to 
defence. In so far as they have succeeded in their main purpose 
it is by means of counter-attack. 

The German armies set out to destroy the Russian armies in 
the field, to make it impossible for Russia to raise fresh armies 
by occupying the territories that supported her war effort, and 
so to crush her will to continue the struggle. Territorial 
objectives inevitably figured in their plans, since Russia’s war 
potential depends upon certain parts of the country rich in 
natural resources and developed industrially, and since the 
supplies upon which her armies fought reached them along 
certain communications. From the beginning, therefore, the 
German armies aimed at cutting the Russian communications; 
and it became increasingly clear as the campaign developed 
that Moscow, the main centre of the communications of 
European Russia, would for that reason be the chief territorial 
objective. To-day, more than ever, the strength of an army is 
the strength of its communications. In striking at Moscow, 
therefore, the Germans were aiming at the Russian armies, and 
only in a secondary sense at the territory which supplies them, 
since this will inevitably fall into their hands once the armies 
are defeated. It will be remembered that on the evening of 
July 13 the official German News Agency announced that 
“the route to Moscow is open and no further natural or arti¬ 
ficial barriers intervene”. Conquerors tend to be defeated by 
their victims, and here Germany is found taking the same 
fatal attitude towards defences that had betrayed France. 

But it was not long before the Germans came up against the 
real barriers on the route to Moscow. Smolensk was only 
evacuated on August n, and while major operations were 
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being prepared against Kiev and Moscow the attack upon 
Leningrad was launched. It was stated to be “immediately 
threatened” in the announcement already referred to, but 
terms have a way of becoming a debased currency in German 
reports. The purpose of the attack was not so much the cap¬ 
ture of the city itself, as the city in its role of support to the 
main Russian armies. Marshal Vorishilov, the commander- 
in-chief of this sector of the front, was to be faced in the 
development of the attack with a dangerous dilemma. Marshal 
Ritter von Leeb, who is only less famous as a strategist than 
von Rundstedt, intended Vorishilov to be presented with the 
choice of locking up his armies in Leningrad and leaving them 
to be reduced by siege, or of leaving the defence of the city 
to a garrison, in which case he hoped to storm it easily. In 
either case it was thought that not only would Leningrad fall 
to the double encirclement which is the core of German 
tactics, but that it would also be possible to develop the 
northern flank of an enveloping attack upon the central group 
of armies. It seems possible that the attack at Gomel which 
took place about the same time was intended to form the 
platform for the southern arm of the envelopment, and that it 
was only developed in a southerly direction when the advance 
north-east towards Briansk was checked, and when it was 
seen that Vorishilov had evaded the dilemma and that the 
fall of Leningrad was still far off. 

The outer defence of Leningrad was the Estonian force, 
which appeared to be always retreating and yet always in 
being. In the third week of August it was announced that the 
German armies west and east of Lake Peipus had joined hands 
between the lake and the Gulf of Finland, and Kingisepp, 
which lies 14 miles east of Narva on the railway leading to 
Leningrad, was captured. This claim had been made nearly 
two weeks before, but now it was substantially true, and with 
the occupation of the land bridge between Lake Peipus and 
the Baltic the first stage of the envelopment of the Russian 
forces in Estonia was complete. The Germans had been 
steadily advancing along the Tallinn (Revel)-Kingisepp- 
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Leningrad railway, and the capture of Kingisepp was the 
climax of a fortnight’s bitter fighting. They now began a 
general advance which developed into a concentric attack upon 
Tallinn. The Russian forces were inevitably driven into the 
Estonian ports of Haapsalu, Baltiski and Tallinn. The Baltic 
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fleet still controlled the Gulf of Finland. The Baltic islands 
were still in Russian hands and, though the resistance was 
doomed by all the logic of the position, in Estonia as elsewhere 
the outmanoeuvred troops fought on defiantly. Vorishilov 
even reinforced his garrison from the sea, in spite of the 
attacks of German naval units. Similar attempts at landing 
Germans fared worse and came to little, though they were not 
abandoned until the purpose that inspired them had been 
realised in other ways. 

In the fourth week of that month the immediate attack upon 
Tallinn began by land, sea and air, but it was only after four 
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days of the heaviest fighting and only when the bulk of the 
forces had been evacuated by sea that the base was evacuated. 
The rearguard with a considerable amount of material fell into 
German hands. The loss of Tallinn was a severe blow to the 
Russians, because so long as they could maintain even the 
coast of Estonia they could hold off every attempt to restrict 
the mobility of the Baltic fleet and to operate against Leningrad 
from the sea. Baltiski fell with Tallinn. A few days later 
Haapsalu was captured, but when all seemed over the Russians 
stubbornly fought every mile of advance along the shore, 
assisted by coastal artillery and the guns of the Baltic fleet. It 
was not until September 5 that the Germans claimed that 
Estonia was clear of the Russians, and even then, when the 
back of the resistance was broken, the Baltic islands remained 
in Russian hands. Attempts were made upon Oesel and Dago, 
after capturing the smaller islands Mulu and Vormoi that lay 
between them and the mainland. Landings were effected in 
the third week of September, but over a fortnight later a part 
of Oesel was still holding out, and not until October 21 was 
Dago captured. 

This stubborn resistance, though it appeared to be a self- 
contained campaign, played its part in the defence of Lenin¬ 
grad. When Kingisepp was evacuated, after the Germans east 
and west of Lake Peipus had joined hands,«they stated that the 
pressure on Leningrad was “visibly increasing”; but in point 
of fact it was not until three days later that Kingisepp was 
claimed, and by that time the first real successes in the attack 
on the city were obvious. The positions between Lakes 
Peipus and Ilmen were heavily fortified, and before any con¬ 
siderable advance could be made von Leeb’s forces had to 
secure elbow room. They exerted their pressure towards 
Novgorod, which lies some 50 miles from the railway line that 
connects Leningrad and the capital, and heavy fighting took 
place in that direction and on the neck of land between Lake 
Peipus and the sea. Even after the capture of Narva and Nov¬ 
gorod the direct threat had scarcely begun to appear, although 
Vorishilov on the day that they fell called upon the inhabi- 
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tants of Leningrad to resist to the last. The Russians continued 
to resist with characteristic stubbornness about Kingisepp, and 
only finally abandoned Novgorod on August 25. But they 
stood firm south of Lake Ilmen, and the German attacks con¬ 
tinued for some time in that direction while they were making 
headway between the two lakes. Vorishilov even launched a 
heavy counter-attack south of Lake Ilmen, which if successful 
might have brought to a standstill at once the German pro¬ 
gress to the north. It was held, however, and meanwhile the 
advance continued to gather coherence and strength between 
the Baltic and the north of Lake Ilmen. The pace remained 
slow, owing, the Germans said, to the continuous rain and 
cloudbursts. On September 1 they inflicted a heavy defeat on 
the Russians north of Luga and, adepts in exploiting such a 
situation, their vanguards pressed forward to within about 
15 miles of Leningrad. Vorishilov on the following day per¬ 
sonally took over the direction of the city’s defences. 

The immediate attack had now been proceeding for over 
a fortnight, and the tone of excuse in the German com¬ 
muniques appeared to suggest that greater difficulties had been 
encountered than were expected. It was even stated that their 
very success was in part responsible, since the main body of 
von Lecb’s forces was detained in attempting to complete the 
capture of “encircled” troops. Yet on September 4, held at 
the approaches to Leningrad, they announced that the encircle¬ 
ment of the city was “nearly complete”. The Vologda railway 
was still open, although the main line to Moscow had been 
cut; and official Berlin found it prudent to inform the foreign 
correspondents that Leningrad might fall in a week, or it 
might be a month. The German Staff however was more 
optimistic, in spite of a very active and vigorous defence 
which on September 7 resulted in the Germans being thrown 
out of several villages. The fighting had now reached a climax 
of violence in which both sides suffered heavy losses. Vori- 
shilov’s operations south of Lake Ilmen were heavily checked, 
and Leningrad began to experience that almost continuous 
day and night bombing which is normally the prelude to the 
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final assault. On September 8 it appeared to have started. 
Mobile units covered by dive-bombers reached the Neva and 
entered the fortress of Schlusselburg on Lake Ladoga, some 
20 miles east of Leningrad. It was claimed that, with this 
advance, all the land communications of the city had been cut, 
and indeed Schlusselburg could not have been reached except 
across the Vologda railway. It stands some io or n miles to 
the north of the line, and it was reasonable to conclude that 
the communications had actually been severed. But it seems 
to have been a purely momentary operation, and in fact the 
Germans could not exploit as they wished their very con¬ 
siderable success. They were still announcing their difficulties, 
and though their claims gave the impression that the fall of 
Leningrad was near, two days afterwards land communication 
with the city was possible. Von Leeb was said on that day 
to have ordered its capture at all costs within a few days. 

Vorishilov’s manoeuvring room had significantly shrunk, 
but he had resisted the temptation to pen his forces within 
the city, and his armies were delivering strong counter-attacks 
against the right flank of the Germans, while the Baltic fleet 
was bombarding their left. On September 12 the first snows 
began to fall, and the movement of the German armoured 
units was slowed down. Nevertheless, two days later they 
made a further advance and forced their way into the inner 
fortifications. Now at last it seemed that Leningrad was about 
to be captured. Taking time by the forelock, the Germans 
spread abroad the fiction of explosions in all parts of the city. 
The impression conveyed was the imminence of surrender. 
But the Russians refused to admit the logic of the situation. 
The enemy closed in farther, against counter-attacks by heavy 
tanks. Vorishilov’s counter-attack south of Lake Ilmen was 
bearing fruit, however. Failing of a strategic purpose, it had 
at least succeeded in compelling a diversion from the main 
thrust on Leningrad. The Germans struck back to defend 
their flank and inflicted a heavy defeat on the Russians, but 
their impetus to the north suffered. 

The immediate attack on Leningrad had been in progress 
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over a month, and it appeared to be impossible that it should 
now quickly succeed. It was stated that on September 24 the 
Germans were in the suburbs of Leningrad; but suburbs is an 
elastic term. There was an unofficial claim to have taken 
Peterhof, some 18 miles west of the capital, and this may have 
been the suburb referred to, but it is doubtful if the town was 
ever in German hands. Oranienbaum, some 12 miles to the 
north-west, was reported officially as being shelled, which 
suggested that the Germans were well to the west of Peterhof. 
There was evidence that the land communications were open, 
and the Russian attacks south of Lake Ilmen were resumed; 
and so this attempt to capture Leningrad and turn the northern 
flank of the Russian central armies died down. Miscarrying as 
a coup de main , it failed for the time completely. The interest 
had already turned to the south flank, where real victories 
were being won. 

The operations which resulted in the capture of Kiev may 
be regarded by history as the most elaborate, concerted and 
successful of the campaign against Russia. It is difficult to 
discover whether their objective remained constant from the 
beginning, but at some time in the third week of August it 
seems certain that von Bock’s right flank was being directed to 
achieve contact with the forces of von Rundstedt in a great 
movement aimed at the destruction of the southern group of 
Russian armies. The battle of Uman, which resulted in the 
capture of a number of Russian divisions, tore a gap in Marshal 
Budenny’s front. Even in a war in which “fronts” had become 
obsolete, no army can with impunity risk meeting an enemy so 
forceful and so skilful as the German with its forces separated 
by many miles. The southern Russian front, if not in that 
condition, only escaped it through the provision of reserves. 
Not all the divisions which the Germans claimed to have 
encircled were captured, and the resistance which those 
surrounded continued to oppose prevented the exploitation 
towards the east that would have followed if they had surren¬ 
dered at once. But, as the operations developed, the enemy 
forces from the west effected a junction with those on the east. 
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and the Russians were shepherded towards the south and the 
Black Sea coast. 

Von Rundstedt’s very success might have saved the Russians 
if it had fallen to less skilful hands. His problems, fortunately 
for Russia, were almost as great as hers. At one and the same 
time he had to destroy the remnants of the defeated armies 
and march eastward to exploit the disorganisation consequent 
on his victory, while attending to the possible reactions on his 
flanks. He failed to escape completely the disadvantages of 
attempting too much. He struck at the Russian position on 
his left flank and captured Korosten. He pressed his advance 
towards the east, and Kitovograd with Pervomansk fell into his 
hands. He turned towards the Black Sea, reached it between 
Odessa and the estuary of the Bug, and directed a column 
east and west of Nikolaiev. He at once began the encirclement 
of both ports, but fared very differently in the operations 
against them. Nikolaiev was evacuated on August 17 but, 
although the “final offensive” against Odessa was announced 
two days later and successes in the attack were continually 
reported, Odessa was abandoned only when the Russians 
decided that the strategic situation demanded it. The port 
was evacuated in complete order on October 16, after the 
Rumanians had suffered such heavy losses in the attempt to 
take it that General Antonescu thought it his duty to warn his 
fellow-countrymen of the seriousness of the casualties. Niko¬ 
laiev was left as completely ruined as Odessa. Though the 
Germans attempted to deny it at the time, the truth was 
allowed to leak out later on. 

Kherson, at the mouth of the Dnieper, fell a few days after 
Nikolaiev. By this time the enemy had made much progress 
in his advance to the Dnieper from the west. Krivoi Rog, 
a great iron centre, fell on August 15. The following day 
Panzer units pushed to within 12 miles of Kiev, but were 
beaten off. The left flank of von Rundstedt’s army was still 
held up by the steadfast defence of Budenny’s right, but a week 
later the enemy had reached the lower course of the river and 
driven the bulk of the Russian forces across it. The bridge- 
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head at Cherkasy was seized and, a few days after, Kleist’s 
armoured force captured Dnepropetrovsk and then Zaporozhe. 
By this bold stroke a considerable number of prisoners was 
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The arrows show the directions of German pressure just before Kiev fell. 

taken, but by a heroic renunciation that has few, if any, parallels 
in history the Russians destroyed the great dam upon which so 
much labour had been spent. 

There is an organic unity between these events—the de¬ 
ferred dividend of the battle of Uman—and those which 
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followed, though the latter formed part of a more ambitious 
operation. The occupation of the Dnieper bridgeheads took 
place while von Leeb was attempting to secure Leningrad, and 
it was while that offensive was nearing its abortive crisis that 
the southern attack was moving toward the success which 
has tended to shape the sequel. In the second week of August 
Marshal von Bock suddenly struck at the important junction 
of Gomel. This town stands on a railway which throws one 
offshoot to Briansk and Moscow, another towards the line 
that connects Moscow and Kiev. Lying near the junction of 
Timoshenko’s and Budenny’s armies, it threatened a sensitive 
part of the main Russian organisation. Success gave the 
Germans the alternative of striking north towards Moscow or 
south towards the rear of Kiev. Apparently the blow was 
a complete surprise, and the Germans claimed to have cap¬ 
tured a great number of prisoners. The advance was continued 
north, east and south, in a fanwise extension of the initial 
penetration. The Germans were held near Klintsi, on the 
Briansk railway, but towards the east and the south they broke 
through for some 60 miles and were soon on the upper and 
middle course of the Desna, which flows west and south to 
join the Dnieper a few miles above Kiev. The importance of 
this advance was that it placed the Germans facing the rear of 
Kiev from the north. By the possession of the bridgeheads 
in the Dnieper bend, they were already overlooking the rear 
of the Ukrainian capital on the south. Kiev was, in fine, 
being brought into position for that double envelopment 
which forms the basis of German tactical training. 

The meaning of the operations was certainly not missed by 
the Russian Command, and the most vigorous efforts were 
made to restrict their development. The fighting continued in 
the Gomel area for many days after the town itself had been 
evacuated; but von Bock had a large area of choice for the 
exploitation of his success. In spite of this, it is significant 
that for almost a complete fortnight no success of any moment 
was claimed by the Germans. Then, with no recognisable 
context, it was announced that Chernigov on the Desna had 
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been evacuated by the Russians. This town lies some 70 miles 
south-east of Gomel and 80 miles north-east of Kiev, and the 
immediacy of the threat to Kiev was at once appreciated. 
Chernigov was evacuated on September 12; the following day 
the right flank army of von Bock and the left of von Rundstedt 
joined hands, and the operations which led to the cutting off 
of a number of Russian divisions east of Kiev and the fall 
of the Ukrainian capital gathered pace. General Guderian’s 
Panzer group of von Bock’s army co-operated with General 
von Kleist’s armoured units in the south, and Field-Marshal 
von Reichenau shaped their collaboration with his army. 
Kremenchug was evacuated on September 14, after a long 
and bitter struggle in which the Germans lost heavily. This 
town lies on the Dnieper 160 miles south-east of Kiev, and 
the Germans at once exerted renewed pressure to widen the 
breach in the Dnieper defences. On September 16 they were 
advancing eastward on a broad front, and the next day the 
final assault upon Kiev began. Von Reichenau had been given 
a strong concentration of artillery, and after a heavy bombard¬ 
ment the armoured units were sent ahead, closely followed by 
motorised infantry. The immediate battle for Kiev still con¬ 
tinued, but the Russians knew that now its days were num¬ 
bered, and set themselves to the methodical destruction of all 
the industrial plant. On September 19 the Reich flag was 
hoisted over the citadel, and Kiev passed into the hands of 
the enemy. It was a serious loss morally and industrially, a 
graver loss militarily because it was the centre of the com¬ 
munications of the southern front. But worse than the fall of 
Kiev was the plight of the Russian armies. A number of 
them had been caught in the double envelopment from the 
north and south. The German columns had joined hands 
about 120 miles east of Kiev, and though many of the Russian 
troops fought their way out of the trap many were ultimately 
compelled to surrender. The southern group of armies, which 
had escaped complete disaster little more than a month before 
and had reformed, was in the same plight once more. Poltava 
was captured on the day after Kiev fell, and the rest of the 
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month was occupied in the exploitation of the victory, the 
greatest and most skilfully executed of the whole campaign. 

In view of these facts, it is a matter of importance to identify 
the factor that limited its success. There can be little doubt 
that the Germans thought they were about to secure at least 
a partial decision, and instead they found the sorely tried 
Russian army pulling itself together and setting about the 
formation of a new “front”. There is as little uncertainty that 
they recognised what had saved the southern flank from com¬ 
plete destruction. Budenny was able to pivot his resistance on 
the central group of armies, which had been endeavouring to 
prevent the onslaught upon his front. This Timoshenko was 
unable to achieve, but it is clear that he robbed it of the power 
that might have made it overwhelming. Throughout these 
operations he had been counter-attacking, with the intention, 
though not the weight and skill, to spoil the southern attack. 
One of his armies decisively checked the attempt of Guderian 
to exploit the success at Gomel towards Briansk, and in the 
remaining days of August the Russians began to develop their 
attack towards the west. Near the end of the month a German 
headquarters was captured; a few days later, after a number 
of enemy divisions had been almost encircled and had suffered 
heavy loss, the Germans were compelled to retreat under peril 
of annihilation. At the beginning of the second week of 
September the Germans were heavily defeated near Elnya, 
which lies some 50 miles south-east of Smolensk, and were 
compelled to give ground north-east of Roslavl. They reacted 
sharply, but Timoshenko was able to develop his movement 
towards Smolensk on the north as well as the south. The 
Russians threw back the Germans beyond Yartsevo, only 
3 5 miles to the north of that city, and were threatening invest¬ 
ment. Towards the end of September, they compelled the 
Germans after heavy losses to retreat near Briansk. 

In the eyes of the German Staff, however, the position at this 
moment seemed to be promising. The battle of Kiev was over, 
and nearly 700,000 prisoners were claimed. The armies of 
Vorishilov were regarded as so completely defeated as to be 
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incapable of operations beyond the scope of a local counter¬ 
attack. But the central armies, well trained and thoroughly 
equipped, were still advancing, and though the force of their 
thrust had been canalised they were still capable of creating 
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The'dotted line indicates the approximate German front oq October 14; the 
arrows show the points of contact a week later. 


a diversion and of forming the core about which the northern 
and southern groups might reform. It seemed that the time 
had come to wind up the campaign by a decisive attack upon 
Timoshenko. The capture of Moscow would form an impor¬ 
tant incident in the operations, and even if a decision could 
not be immediately secured it would materially contribute to 
that development, and at worst provide good winter quarters. 
Hitler’s Order of the Day, the paraphrase given in an interview 
with foreign correspondents and the Berlin statement of 
October 6, prove that this was the actual outlook. The last 
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promised that the vast operation begun on the night of 
October i “will carry Moscow in one irresistible rush”. 

The “gigantic operation”, to use Hitler’s description, has 
so clearly failed of its major effect that at the time of writing 
the detail of its mechanism is still incompletely known. It can 
now be seen that Timoshenko’s counter-offensive had been 
pushed too far for prudence, but not far enough for safety. 
A considerable body of his troops lay in the neighbourhood of 
Smolensk, 70 or 80 miles west of Vyasma. Another body was 
across the Desna on both sides of Briansk. On the night of 
October 1 von Bock struck heavily north and south to envelop 
the armies in both these areas, and with the weight and speed 
of the attack he secured a rapid and very considerable measure 
of success. It was already clear, when Hitler spoke on the 
night of October 3, that the outer crust of the resistance had 
been broken; but it was a few days before the Germans 
claimed that several armies encircled in the Vyasma area were 
approaching their “inevitable annihilation”, and on October 8 
it was stated that the three armies which were being attacked 
in the rear near Briansk were threatened with the same fate. 
In Berlin the announcements began to assume a lyrical tone. 
It was said that between 70 and 80 divisions were trapped, and 
even that “Timoshenko has sacrificed the last thoroughly 
trained and equipped army capable of fighting on the whole 
Russian front”. This statement, however, offered something 
to every type of mind. The careful and accurate could fasten 
on the word “thoroughly”, the more haphazard on the general 
impression of a decisive victory. 

It is certain that the Germans secured a very considerable 
victory, but the dimensions were as usual grossly exaggerated 
and the impression given was false. Numbers of units fought 
their way free from the German pincers, and Timoshenko 
extricated his main force. The success of the Germans once 
more contributed to their embarrassment. Not until October 
15 were they able to announce that “the bulk” of the forces 
engaged in the two enveloping attacks were free for the con¬ 
tinuation of the operations, and by this time Timoshenko had 
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been able to pull his army group together. For nearly a week, 
trained and fully equipped reserves had been moving up to the 
front. Briansk was only evacuated n days and Vyasma 12 
days after the launching of the offensive; and these places are 
220 and 140 miles from Moscow respectively. Orel had been 
abandoned earlier, but is a little farther away than Briansk. 
Places, of course, are of only relative importance. The armies 
once defeated, they can be occupied without trouble. But it is 
impossible to take over-seriously Dietrich’s claim of Russia 
being destroyed “as a military Power”, at a time when her 
armies continued to hold the enemy at bay between 140 and 
220 miles from the main gage of success. 

The German attack was inevitably focused about the main 
communications of Moscow. Orel, Briansk and Vyasma lie 
upon three of them. Rzhev and Kalinin are centres on the 
other two of the five main railway lines entering Moscow from 
the west and south, and severe fighting developed about each 
of these places. Around Kalinin the struggle revolved for 
weeks. At times the two armies shared the town, at others it 
lay in the hands of either the Germans or the Russians. Rzhev 
was captured at the beginning of the third week of October, 
but it was not until October 28 that the Germans reached 
Volokolamsk, 70 miles to the east. From Orel the advance 
was forced against a heavy resistance that left the road strewn 
with the debris of tanks, guns and German dead. It was on 
the lines of communication lying in between that the heaviest 
blows were struck and the greatest advances made. Mozhaisk, 
only 70 miles from Moscow, was attacked the day after Vyasma 
was evacuated, Maloyaroslavets (about the same distance 
from the capital on the Briansk line) only a few days later. 
These were the nearest points to Moscow, and the resistance 
that gathered strength in its defence continued to centre in 
them for nearly three weeks. The front of the attack was a 
rough crescent between Kalinin and the neighbourhood of 
Orel. Those two places represented the arms of a pincers 
movement, and advance from them was skilfully impeded. 
The most serious thrusts were about Mozhaisk and Maloyaro- 
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slavets, and when they developed the imminence of the threat 
to Moscow was recognised. The embassies began to leave 
the capital for Kuibishev to join a number of the Russian 
administrative departments. A few days later General Zhukov, 
the Chief of Staff, was appointed to command first the outer 
defences of Moscow, and later Moscow and the north, while 
Timoshenko took over the command of the south. 

By this time the offensive had been under way for three 
weeks, and normally such an operation begins to die down. 
Replacement, repair, the evacuation of wounded and the 
reorganisation of the communications tend to fetter the 
advance and bring it to a standstill. Moreover, guerilla opera¬ 
tions had now become a major problem. It is astonishing in 
such circumstances that the offensive was continued; but in 
the third week of the month the Germans, on the sector 
directly facing Moscow, even secured a further penetration 
and reached to within 40 miles of the capital, while at Kalinin, 
Mozhaisk, Maloyaroslavets and Kaluga, some 40 miles to the 
south-east, street fighting was in full swing. In the following 
week the Germans extended their grip on the Rzhev road to 
Volokolamsk, and from Orel into Tula. The struggle welled 
over the main lines of communications to the rivers that cross 
them, the Nara and the Oka. But there was no significant 
change in the position, and if the persistence of the German 
drive upon Moscow was astonishing, no less remarkable was 
the Russian reaction. The central armies had suffered a terrible 
blow, but although the battle front had moved much nearer 
the capital the resistance appeared to be as stubborn as ever 
and was conducted with evident skill. Indeed, the front 
appeared to be hardening to stability, and the interest had 
again moved towards the south. 

After the fall of Kiev and the battle with the enveloped 
part of Budenny’s forces, von Rundstedt again set himself to 
extract the utmost advantage from the defeat of his adversary. 
German infantry had crossed the lower Dnieper and reached 
the Sea of Azov in the fourth week of September, and a number 
of divisions with tanks and artillery were directed against the 
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Crimean peninsula. The isthmus which joins the Crimea to the 
mainland is only about 5 miles wide at Perekop, and the necks 
of land between the lakes beyond vary from one to two miles 
in width. It was admirable defensive country and should have 
been easily held. It seems certain that it would have resisted 
attack if Budenny, realising its importance, had organised the 
defence more thoroughly. Unfortunately, when he saw the 
threat growing, he chose to strike from Melitopol at the flank 
of the advance, and some of his troops were caught once more 
in an enveloping attack. By the middle of the first week in 
October the Germans were past the narrows and pressing 
southwards. Their objective was the reduction of the Black 
Sea fleet to impotence by the destruction of its main base, 
Sevastopol. If this fell, only the ports of Novorossisk and 
Batum remained for its use. The former is not more than 
80 miles from Kerch and the eastern extremity of the Crimea. 
If the narrow Kerch Strait could be crossed, the fleet could 
be put out of action and the Rostov position turned. At 
the other side of the strait lies Caucasia. If the Black Sea 
fleet was rendered useless, it could be invaded in force from 
the sea, and the Russian communications with the Allies might 
at once be imperilled. It says much for the fibre of the Russian 
soldier that these possibilities only came to the foreground 
during the early days of November. 

Meanwhile von Rundstedt was pressing his advance to¬ 
wards the east. It was not until the second week of October 
that the battle of Melitopol was over. Some of the encircled 
troops had escaped, some had been compelled to surrender, 
and the Germans began to occupy the towns on the north 
shore of the Sea of Azov. A mixed group of German, Italian, 
Hungarian and Slovak troops was steadily moving eastward 
to the industrial centres of the Donetz basin, covered by the 
divisions advancing towards Rostov on the Don. During 
the third week of the month these troops were sharply checked 
at Taganrog on the Sea of Azov. There, after a very heavy 
engagement lasting several days, the Russians were compelled 
to fall back towards Rostov. About Stalin and Makeeva, 70 
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miles to the north-west, the Germans were still held. It was 
about this time that the Rumanians incorporated Trans¬ 
dniestria in Rumania, a temporary extension they had certainly 
paid for in casualties; but the military successes that would 
give it permanence had still to be harvested. 

In the last week of October the advance into the Donetz 
basin began to gather definition. Kharkov was evacuated to¬ 
wards the end of the month. It lies less than 80 miles to the 
north-east of Poltava, which had fallen more than a month 
before. Timoshenko had only taken command of this front 
a few days before Kharkov was evacuated, and he inherited 
what appeared to be a crumbling situation. His first work was 
to reform, regroup and reorganise the armies, which had 
suffered a succession of the heaviest blows. Such operations, 
carried out under the pressure of an active, strong and skilful 
enemy, are liable to be protracted. He was unable in these cir¬ 
cumstances to prevent the advance into the Donetz basin. The 
upper streams of the Donetz were reached on November i. 
Before its big bend towards the east, the river flows in the 
general direction of the Ukrainian railways. At Kharkov the 
Germans were little over 20 miles from its upper waters, at 
Kramatorsk hardly as far from its lower course. Before Rostov 
they made small headway. The river was in flood and opera¬ 
tions were difficult. Yet it was obvious that the Donetz basin 
was being overrun, and the question which the future (perhaps 
the immediate future) must decide is when and where Timo¬ 
shenko can decisively arrest his retreat and give battle with an 
organised group of armies. This may depend upon the events 
in the Crimea. It seems certain that, if the Russians had fought 
half so skilfully and stubbornly at Perekop as they did in the 
heart of the peninsula, that critical situation could never have 
arisen. In the third week of November, when the Crimean 
snows had begun to fall, they were still holding Sevastopol 
firmly, but were forced to evacuate Kerch. The assault on 
Moscow was being violently resumed. The Leningrad rail¬ 
way to Vologda had been cut, but the garrison of the city was 
continually counter-attacking. Indeed, the Russians appeared, 
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momentarily at least, to have captured the initiative over the 
northern front. 

It would be foolish to ignore that the Russian commanders 
have been frequently outgeneralled. Their strategy appeared 
to violate the principle of economy of forces. They used, piece¬ 
meal, resources which if thrown into a single massive attack, 
planned on lines of which Zhukov at least was capable, must 
have had a profound effect on the campaign. Yet it cannot be 
said even now that their strategic purpose was void. In spite 
of all the repeated claims of the German Staff the Russians did 
not suffer the losses credited to them. The operations were 
almost as wasteful in material as in men, but it is impossible to 
determine if the losses in either were gravely disproportionate 
to the relative resources. When a Russian general said that 
the campaign would be determined by reserves and that the 
Russian reserves are inexhaustible, his statement was broadly 
true. The one point omitted was the factor of training. Time 
has no fixed loyalties, and it is a question whether the really 
immense resources in man power can be mobilised and put 
into the field, fully equipped and trained, with the requisite 
speed. At least it must be admitted that, up to the present, the 
Germans have secured no gain commensurate with the cost. 
The decision has still eluded them. 

III. Iran 

T HEY have, however, brought the war nearer to Britain. 

With the threat to Caucasia the shadow of a campaign in 
the Middle East has crept perceptibly closer. Syria and Iraq 
had been cleared of inimical elements. There remained Iran, 
which is the most important of the three. Its northern frontier 
abuts on Russia. Its south-western and southern frontiers 
bound waters that are vital to the safety of Imperial com¬ 
munications. On the east its borders run with those of 
Afghanistan and Baluchistan, which form the approaches to 
India. On the west it is the gateway of Iraq. Within it lie the 
great oil territories upon which Britain depends. Through it 
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runs the most serviceable line of communication with Russia. 
For all these reasons it could not be tolerated that the Axis 
centre of intrigue should be driven from Iraq only to find a 
home in Iran. Russia already had a treaty with Iran providing 
for her intervention in case another Power should use Iran as 
a base of operations against her, and she made common cause 
with Britain against the enemy infiltration which was as no¬ 
torious as it was sinister. The evasions of Riza Khan’s Govern¬ 
ment at length compelled the Allies to act, and on August 25 
the Russians crossed the northern frontier as British and 
Indian troops entered southern Iran. The movements that 
followed can scarcely be judged entirely as military operations. 
Of the Iranian army of some 15 0,000 men, only a few divisions 
were fully trained and equipped. Its air force was under 200 
aeroplanes, and it had but one armoured brigade. General 
Quinan was in command of the Imperial forces under the 
supreme direction of General Wavell. 

The actual fighting, never very organised or consistent on 
the part of the Iranian troops, did not last more than four days. 
An Indian detachment occupied Bandar Shapur, the southern 
terminus of the Trans-Iranian railway, on the morning of 
August 2 5. Another column landed at Abadan, while a British 
and Indian force crossed the western frontier from Khanikin 
and without serious opposition occupied the oil installation 
at Neft-i-Shah. The Iranian resistance in the south-west was 
therefore threatened from the north, while the Russians ad¬ 
vancing upon Tabriz and Ardebil in the north were moving 
towards the rear of the resistance facing the Khanikin column. 
In the advance upon Kermanshah this column had to tra¬ 
verse the Patiak pass, which was covered by guns and 
Iranian troops; but the British commander had no intention 
of shedding blood unnecessarily, and while one offshoot of 
the column moved south-west through Gilan to Shahabad 
another came down in the rear of the pass from the north. 
The 100 miles between Khanikin and Shahabad were covered 
in 48 hours, and with the clearing of the Patiak pass the 
way was open to Kermanshah, Kazvin and Teheran. The 
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Russians, also advancing rapidly, were by this time in Tabriz, 
Ardebil and Lissar on the Caspian Sea. On the following day 
they reached Urmia. By this time the Abadan area was quiet 
again; more troops had been landed at Bandar Shapur, and 
their way of advance was being cleared by gunboats on the 
Karun river. On Thursday (the fourth day of the campaign) 
Ahwaz, almost 70 miles up the railway, had been captured by 
detachments landed from the river, and envoys from the Shah 
had met the British troops to arrange for a cessation of resis¬ 
tance. On Friday the Russians were in Pahlevi and Meshed on 
the Caspian, and the next day met the Imperial troops in 
Kazvin, on the road to Teheran. The Imperial troops were 
also in occupation of Kermanshah, and the resistance was over. 


IV. Supply 

T HE negotiations to secure the objects in view and to clear 
Iran of Germans followed a somewhat protracted course, 
but at length they wound to a close with Riza Khan’s son on 
the throne and a new Allied and Imperial position developing 
in the Middle East. The campaign as a military operation 
showed the characteristic converging strategy which General 
Wavell had found to be so profitable in his other campaigns, 
and its force was accentuated by the Russian movements. But 
now that the situation had been cleared the outline of a new 
front in the Middle East began to appear. On October 21 was 
announced the creation of two Army Commands dependent 
upon the Commander-in-Chief, Middle East. One of these 
comprised Syria and Palestine under General Sir Maitland 
Wilson, while the other under Lieutenant-General Sir Alan 
Cunningham covered the forces in the Western Desert. Both 
remained under General Sir Claude Auchinleck. General 
Wavell’s writ before ran as far as the western borders of Iraq. 
Now it inevitably included Iran. The importance of this 
extension was that the Allied communications ran through 
Iran. They were imperfect, because the Trans-Iranian railway 
only went to the eastern edge of the Caspian Sea, and the road 
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system scarcely added to the conveniences of supply. But 
poor as they were the communications were almost invaluable, 
though to reach them from Britain involves a journey of some 
x i ,000 miles. The alternative routes were through Vladivostok 
and through the White Sea. The former suffered under the 
handicap of the vast length of the Trans-Siberian railway and 
its limited carrying capacity. The latter was liable to interrup¬ 
tion by the enemy or by the season. Archangel can normally 
be kept free of ice during most of the winter months, but an 
interruption of a few weeks might spell disaster. The Persian 
Gulf therefore came into a new importance. 

The problem of supply, vital to the Allied strategy, seldom 
receives the attention it deserves. In Lord Gort’s dispatches, 
which were published on October 17, there are two passages 
that should never be forgotten by anyone who has the Allied 
interests at heart. He states that he had on several occasions 
called the attention of the War Office to the “shortage of 
almost every nature of ammunition, of which the stocks in 
France were not nearly large enough to permit the rates of 
expenditure laid down for sustained operations before the 
war”. Armour-piercing shells for field guns had not been pro¬ 
vided even by May 10, 1940. “There were also deficiencies in 
technical apparatus for light anti-aircraft requirements such as 
Kerrison predictors, signal lights, technical and specialised 
vehicles of many types. ... It is, I think, justifiable to assume 
that the presence of the” (note the definite article) “Armoured 
Division and of a complete Army Tank Brigade would have 
been an invaluable aid.” These are cold and studied words, but 
if they point a moral they do little more than touch the fringe 
of the real problem. The Allied theory of victory does not 
turn upon adequately equipping an expeditionary force of a 
quarter of a million. To conceive the matter in such terms is 
to live in a world of illusion. The Germans have mobilised 
about 9 million men. They have or have had the service of 
Finns, Hungarians, Rumanians, Slovaks and Italians. Though 
the losses on the Russian front have been immense, the Axis 
Powers still command resources in man power that reduce the 
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British Expeditionary Force in France to the dimensions of 
one of their nine or ten armies on the eastern front. It is, there¬ 
fore, not upon numbers we must depend, nor on equally 
perfect equipment, but upon a great superiority in equipment 
of all sorts—guns, tanks and aeroplanes. 

Such a vista presents problems of a scope and variety to 
which indeed lip-servicc is paid, but which are never realised 
in their full material implications; and if that was the position 
before Germany attacked Russia, it is vastly worse now. It is 
true that the loss of the industrial centres of the western 
Ukraine and the Donetz basin is not so grave as the Germans 
affect to think. The transference to the country beyond the 
Volga and beyond even the Urals has been greater than they 
realise. But if Russia is to continue to play her part effectively 
in the war against Germany, the balance between the losses in 
the Donetz basin and the supplies of Eastern Russia must be 
made good by us and the United States. British and American 
production had not even remotely sufficed to make good 
the disparity between British and German equipment before 
Russia entered the war, and it is doubtful if the increased calls 
upon it have begun to be appreciated yet by the public mind 
on either side of the Atlantic. Accessibility is a factor that 
governs supply. The industrial output of the territory east of 
the Volga is not actually as great as it seems, since the com¬ 
munications that convey it to the fighting line are so much 
inferior to those which have been lost. The same consideration 
applies to the material made available by Britain and the 
United States. Its actual value depends upon the length of 
the journey it must make to reach the Russian front, the 
volume of the shipping required to transport it, the amount of 
naval support available to ensure its safe arrival and the carry¬ 
ing capacity of the railway lines from the port of unloading. 
The war, in fine, has invaded the factories. There is nothing 
more formidable in the German menace than the astounding 
rapidity with which their Staff recognised the situation in the 
summer of 1940 and set the factories of the Continent at 
work in preparation for the present campaign, and the way 
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in which they have once more mobilised the labour of occupied 
countries for next spring. This problem of supply, with its 
multiform ramifications already suggested, is cardinal to the 
Allied victory, and it would be more reassuring if thought, 
imagination and resolution were directed to its solution rather 
than to the suggestion of strategic decisions without the 
requisite knowledge. It will indeed be simplified—though not 
solved—by the revision of the Neutrality Act, the ultimate 
implications of which may be much wider than at first appear. 

V. The Far East 

E VERY development of the war casts us back upon this 
fundamental problem of supply. The diversions which 
Germany has been at pains to initiate are indeed designed for 
that purpose. The Japanese threat in the Far East is not the 
least of these. Considered militarily, Japan is simply a question 
of the number of warships. If the British Navy were twice as 
large, the Far Eastern problem would be transformed. As it 
is, Japan, centrally situated with regard to Asiatic Russia, 
China, the Malay States, the Netherlands East Indies and 
Australia, is a nation with an impressive fleet. An island 
kingdom, she would be powerless otherwise. It is not at all 
clear that in naming the nations threatened the most important 
has not been omitted. Whether Japan can attack north or 
south without the intervention of the United States is a ques¬ 
tion that only the future, perhaps the immediate future, can 
decide. Mr. Churchill’s assurances that, should the United 
States become involved in war with Japan, “the British 
declaration will follow within the hour”, and that we are now 
able to provide “a powerful force of heavy ships for service, if 
needed, in the Indian and Pacific Oceans”, cannot fail to have 
their influence upon a position of apparently growing delicacy. 

The reorganisation of the Imperial position in the Far East 
has now been proceeding for some time. It seems certain that 
the best has been made of not unlimited resources. Numerous 
minds have gone to its shaping, and the position must be left 
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there. While many nations are eager to assist the victor, few 
are willing to establish even a formidable pretender. The 
decision will not come in the Far East. It is unlikely that it 
will be significantly conditioned by any tentatives in that 
quarter, unless the war looks much nearer its penultimate 
phase than it does at present. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE FOREIGN 
SERVICE* 

I. Diplomacy’s Changing Status 

W AR is the great revolutionary, and those who have 
reforms to press or innovations to launch always see in 
it the chance to have their hopes of change fulfilled. It is 
most natural that diplomacy should appear to be a particularly 
fit subject for reform amid the disasters of war, for the soldier 
begins when the diplomatist has ended. And, since war seems 
to register the failure of diplomacy, everybody hopes that in 
future better methods of diplomacy will be found, which will 
achieve its purpose of controlling the intercourse of nations, 
solving their problems and regulating their growth, while all 
the time avoiding war. 

The breakdown of peace may not, of course, have been due 
to defective diplomacy, any more than the death of a patient 
is necessarily due to the incompetence of his doctor. The 
diplomatist is the instrument, not the author, of national 
policy. In the case of Hitler’s war it is apposite to recall that 
two successive ambassadors in Berlin, Sir Horace Rumbold 
and Sir Eric Phipps, accurately foretold the trend of Nazi 
policy; but insufficient account was taken of their warnings by 
the Governments of the United Kingdom—and, for that 
matter, by the Governments of the Dominions. It is remark¬ 
able that many of those in Britain who now are blaming the 
diplomatists of the inter-war period, and are to the fore in 
urging the reform of the Foreign Service, were themselves 
among the most ardent advocates of that policy of uncon¬ 
ditional peace and one-sided disarmament which gave so much 
encouragement to the Germans. 

* “Foreign Service” is henceforth to be the official term embracing the 
Foreign Office and the Diplomatic and Consular Services. 
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If, however, they base their claim for the reform of the 
Foreign Service on more general grounds, they can make a 
good case. The law of adaptation to new conditions applies 
to all living organisms. Without any doubt the increase of 
education and knowledge, and the exploitation of propaganda 
for national purposes, have rendered even recent ideas and 
methods of diplomacy out of date. Foreign policy has become 
the affair of the many. The development is irrevocable, 
because universal education has spread the study of it to the 
millions, and because universal suffrage has given to those 
millions the means of making their opinions felt. The exten¬ 
sion of interest in foreign affairs was particularly rapid after 
the last war, and one of the reasons why its consequences did 
not flow towards the reorganisation of diplomacy was that 
the League of Nations came into existence and was by many 
believed to have taken the place of the Chanceries. The League 
embodied the principle of public discussion and “open 
covenants openly arrived at”, and became the happy hunting- 
ground three or four times a year of hundreds of journalists 
who reported at length, and managed momentarily to interest 
their readers in, such relatively obscure questions as minorities 
in Transylvania or the administration of Upper Silesia. The 
result was that the work of the Chanceries went on com¬ 
paratively unnoticed and comparatively unchanged. Changes 
there have been in recent years, as we shall see; but the lime¬ 
light of publicity was turned upon Geneva, until the political 
inefficacy of the League had been proved. Then once again 
attention was switched on to the ambassadors, and they were 
soon seen in the familiar posture of helpless physicians grouped 
around the death-bed of peace. 

The transfer, or attempted transfer, of diplomatic action to 
Geneva failed to produce adequate results. This time it may be 
hoped that a healthier public instinct will demand not the trans¬ 
fer of negotiations to the market-place, but a democratisation of 
diplomacy itself, in so far as that is possible, and at the least its 
adaptation to the far wider calls which will inevitably be made 
upon the representatives of Great Britain in foreign countries. 
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II. The Old Type of Ambassador 

T HE idea of the ambassador as the head of a diplomatic 
family and as almost the sole executive of the embassy has 
become just a memory of bygone days; but the process of the 
delegation of work and of authority has to be carried much 
farther than it has been during the last twenty years. The basic 
function of an ambassador is to represent the person of his 
Sovereign to the head of the State where he is accredited. This 
personal status, as laid down by a riglement of the Congress of 
Vienna in 1815, still retains its validity and its value. But the 
role of the British monarch has been profoundly modified in 
the course of the last 125 years; and it seems desirable that the 
role of his envoys should be made to conform to the latest 
and far more democratic conception of monarchical duties. A 
reinterpretation of their mission is necessary in order to adapt 
it to the representation of people to people, which they in 
fact increasingly personate. There have already been several 
examples of the newer type in the British Foreign Service. 
When Lord Lothian succeeded Sir Ronald Lindsay in Washing¬ 
ton, he embodied the idea of speaking to the whole nation on 
behalf of Great Britain. Sir Ronald had been a successful am¬ 
bassador of the older type. He had as far as possible avoided 
public speaking. He had had little direct dealing with the 
press; His mission, he considered, was from Government to 
Government. It was accordingly his duty to establish close 
and confidential relations with the political leaders of the 
country and with President Roosevelt; and he undoubtedly 
performed this duty very well. His successor, without neglect 
of or detriment to his relations with the official hierarchy, 
made himself a public figure well known by reputation over 
the whole of the United States, and personally acquainted with 
an exceptionally large number of politicians and journalists. 
When he died, he was popularly acclaimed as a great ambassador. 
It is probable that history will endorse the contemporary ver¬ 
dict, and Lord Lothian may be regarded as a pattern for future 
ambassadors not only in Washington but in other capitals. 
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But the United States is the archetype of a democratic 
country where education, information and publicity are most 
widespread and influential. All nations are different and 
systems of government vary, and although the democratic 
forms will no doubt predominate in the post-war world, it 
must not be taken for granted that there will be no further need 
for the older type of diplomatist, who believes that the more 
inconspicuously he does his work the more he is likely to 
achieve results, and that excursions into anything like an 
address to the nation may be unwelcome to the Government 
with whom he is dealing and detrimental to his own purposes. 
The concealment of ultimate aim may always be a necessary 
expedient of negotiation between diplomatists of different 
countries just as much as between business men. Nothing 
could be more disastrous than to imagine that nobody is a 
rival or that everybody is animated by goodwill. Suspicion, 
properly controlled, is a useful ingredient. It will seldom be 
wholly superfluous in Europe and the East, even if elsewhere 
it may sometimes be misplaced. Certain races have a genius 
for dissimulation—and one or two of them inhabit Europe. 
Patience and self-effacement will often be as necessary in the 
future as they have been in the past. 

It is evident, therefore, that what we may call the new school 
of ambassador will not be suitable for every post; and this 
brings us to the vital importance of sending the right man to 
the right place. It might seem to be unnecessary to draw 
attention to this' self-evident truth, but if the administration 
of the British Foreign Service has blundered during the last 
two decades it is precisely in this respect. Much too much 
importance has been given to seniority—the place on the list— 
and the supposed need to push on younger men. The result 
has been that ambassadors have been got rid of when they 
were still efficient and well placed, and vacant posts have been 
given to others not so well qualified for that particular appoint¬ 
ment. Sir Ronald Graham was dropped from Rome on the 
score of age, and Sir Eric Drummond (as he then was) was 
appointed in his place. Sir Ronald had the priceless advantage 
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of having seen the rise of Mussolini and having acquired 
considerable authority with him, for the young Duce was not 
well acquainted with foreign affairs and found in the British 
Ambassador a trustworthy guide. Nevertheless, Sir Ronald 
was forced to make way at the age of 63 for his successor, whose 
qualities had won excellent opinions at the League head¬ 
quarters but were not such as to impress strongly enough the 
now more assured Mussolini. Another clear example occurred 
in an appointment to Baghdad. Sir Basil Newton had no 
previous experience of the Arab world; he is the most cultured 
type of European diplomatist, with an exceptional knowledge 
of continental affairs. Apparently for no other reason than 
that the Baghdad embassy became vacant and he was due for 
promotion to ambassador’s rank, he was sent to a post for 
which he was not specially suited. Only afterwards was the 
obvious choice-made for Baghdad of an official outside the 
Service whose career had been spent in the Middle East and 
who possessed diplomatic qualities. 


III. Mr. Eden’s Scheme of Reform 

T HE recruitment of the personnel of the Foreign Service 
is clearly a most important matter, and it is made the 
central point of the scheme of reform drawn up by Sir Malcolm 
Robertson at the instance of the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs and since endorsed in principle by Mr. Eden himself. 
Its chief recommendations are that the Foreign Office, Diplo¬ 
matic and Consular Services should be amalgamated, and that 
the field of recruitment should be enlarged so as to include 
candidates who would in present conditions be financially 
debarred from entering them. There is to be a specialised 
set of officers with knowledge of Eastern countries. Keener 
selection is to be introduced into the process of promotion, 
and members of the Service who seem unfitted to occupy the 
highest posts will be retired on a pension at a lower age than 
is now permitted. There is to be provision for ensuring to 
heads of missions expert advice on financial and commercial 
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questions, and advisers on labour and social problems are also 
to be attached to our missions abroad. The highest posts will 
be open to all members of the Foreign Service. The scheme is 
admirable as far as it goes, and should, if carried out, remove 
some of the defects which have been mentioned earlier in this 
article. In particular it should finally abolish promotion by 
mere seniority, and introduce a more flexible system of selec¬ 
tion which will take into account not only general ability 
but personal suitability for the vacant post. Henceforward 
it should not be regarded as a stigma on a man’s efficiency if 
a vacancy is given to a junior who is known to possess 
distinctive qualifications for it. 

The scheme favours the closer association of diplomacy and 
economics. Economic questions are indeed certain to play an 
even more important part in future international relations than 
in the past. There is extensive agreement that the peace¬ 
makers of 19x9 paid too little attention to economics, and 
general determination that, in the peace-making of the future, 
economic reconstruction will be given a prominent if not the 
highest place. The steadily growing influence of the British 
Dominions in world affairs, the devotion of American opinion 
both in the United States and in South America to the primary 
importance of international trade and finance, the widespread 
destruction of the present economic system—all these demand 
that reconstruction shall be begun, if it be possible, in such a 
way that the whole world shall ultimately be included in 
the same economic system. But this ideal will probably take 
generations to achieve, for at the outset some regional econo¬ 
mic barriers will be allowed to stand and even new ones may 
be raised. It will therefore be necessary that the heads of our 
missions abroad shall be capable of dealing with those commer¬ 
cial and financial problems which have hitherto been out of 
their hands. Sir Malcolm Robertson’s recommendation that 
members of the Consular Service shall in future be eligible 
for ambassadorships on absolutely equal footing with other 
aspirants should ensure that, in those posts where economic 
questions are of primary importance, men equipped with the 
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requisite knowledge will be chosen. The further stipulation 
that expert advice must be available on commercial and financial 
subjects should make every foreign mission well qualified to 
serve both national and international interests. It is eminently 
desirable that the economic policy of all countries should not 
be purely national, but should have the common objective of 
the widest possible prosperity. The traditional reluctance of 
ambassadors in the past to become commercial travellers for 
their own country arose partly from the instinctive recognition 
that general prosperity advances the prosperity of each sepa¬ 
rate community; and it may be hoped that this motive will 
never be lost. 

IV. Some Criticisms 

T HE details of the reform scheme have not (at the moment 
of writing) been published, and it is therefore impossible 
to say in what respects the new methods of providing expert 
advice in economic questions will differ from those that already 
exist. Attached to all the principal embassies are commercial 
and financial advisers, whose services have been appreciated 
and utilised by the heads of missions during the inter-war 
period. The innovation in the reform scheme is that there 
should also be special advisers on labour and social questions. 
But these, even more than commercial matters, should be 
internationally treated; in any case it must presumably be from 
that point of view that they are to be studied in an embassy. 
It is difficult to see what the duties of a labour or welfare 
attache are to be, except to study and report upon the con¬ 
ditions obtaining in the country where he is posted, and it may 
well be asked whether this information is not already admirably 
supplied by the International Labour Office. The League of 
Nations, broadly speaking, has proved a failure in political 
but a success in non-political work. It was a mistake to over¬ 
load it with the work of diplomacy. Let us now avoid the 
other mistake of overloading embassies with work which is 
always likely to be most satisfactorily handled from an inter¬ 
national centre. 
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The proposed appointment of labour and social attaches— 
if this, indeed, is the intention of the scheme—would be a 
concession to Labour opinion at home, as is also the extension 
of recruitment to candidates for whose training, even before 
final acceptance, the State is to make financial provision. The 
objection to the first concession is that the posts appear to 
be unnecessary and therefore a waste of public money. An 
objection to the second is that it is impossible to judge before 
a man is 25 years old whether in fact he will make a success of 
diplomacy or not. It is true that at a later stage he will now be 
more easily dropped, with the solatium of a pension; but it is 
wholly unsatisfactory, from the national point of view, that a 
man may be specially favoured with financial supplies from 
the State to get him into a profession, and then once more 
provided with State funds to get him out of it. The profession 
of diplomacy requires certain definite qualities of outlook and 
character, which the test of a competitive examination does 
not prove. It is also one in which, even more than in most 
professions, success can be greatly furthered or marred by the 
envoy’s wife; and it is in general quite impossible to say 
whether or not a man will be suitable to occupy the highest 
positions until he has passed the age of 40 or 45. 

This is not to say that the Foreign Service at home and 
abroad should not be thrown open to a wider range of can¬ 
didates. The criticism suggests rather that the process should 
be carried still farther, and that a larger field should be taken 
for later appointments as well as for recruitment. There should 
be more interchange in the later stages. Whereas the Diplo¬ 
matic, Consular and Foreign Office services are to be thrown 
together, they are still, according to Mr. Eden’s plan, to be 
separate from the remaining Civil Services, including the 
Colonial Office. But a member of the Colonial Service might 
have excellent qualifications for an ambassador, and it ought to 
be regarded as possible and even normal to take men from any 
branch in the public service for the highest posts in any one of 
them. Normally the best ambassadors will no doubt come 
from the Diplomatic Service, and the best governors from the 
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Colonial Service. But it is the present custom to give some of 
the best governorships to tnen who have had no training in 
the Colonies; should not men of the Colonial Service, in their 
turn, be eligible for embassies? And vice versa, if (as now 
proposed) members of the Foreign Service are to be dropped 
because after all they prove to be unsuitable to conduct 
embassies, should it not be made possible for them to occupy 
other posts, for which their qualities may better fit them? 
They would hardly have passed a severe examination against 
the increased competition of the future unless they had natural 
talents, and even though there may be material reasons for 
keeping the Foreign Service administratively distinct, nothing 
must be allowed to hinder the aim of always being able to find 
the right man for any particular post. A failure may be merely 
a misfit. The range of selection ought to be wider in the 
highest ranks, just as the range of selection is being widened 
at the bottom. It is even more important to get the right 
ambassador than to get the right recruit. 


V. The Dominion Services 

N O consideration of the future of diplomacy can be com¬ 
plete without taking full account of the growth of the 
diplomatic representation of the Dominions, of which there 
is no mention in the summary of Sir Malcolm Robertson’s 
scheme as announced to the House of Commons, presumably 
because it was outside his terms of reference. Its growth has 
been rapid indeed since Mr. Vincent Massey was appointed 
Canadian Minister in Washington in 1926, and independent 
representation will assuredly continue to expand after the war. 
Foreign policy must always have, even in the best-regulated 
world order, a direct relation to power, and both militarily and 
industrially every one of the four great Dominions will be 
stronger. They will count more in a world which will be more 
deeply imbued with British ideals than ever before in history. 
Whereas in 1924 the Eire Minister in Washington was the only 
diplomatic envoy from any part of the British Commonwealth 
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to have an official residence in a non-British capital, there are 
now 18 posts (including Geneva and the Vatican City) to 
which altogether 27 Dominion and Eire envoys are appointed. 
The following is a list of Dominion representatives possessing 
diplomatic status in 1941. 

Canada has representatives accredited to foreign countries 
as follows: 


United States 

Japan 

Belgium 

Netherlands 

France f 

Argentina 

Chile 

Brazil 

China 


Mr. Leighton McCarthy, K.C. 

Mr. E. D. McGreer (Charge d’Affaires). 

* M. Pierre Dupuy (Charge d’Affaires). 

* M. Pierre Dupuy (Charge d’Affaires). 

* M. Pierre Dupuy (Charge d’Affaires). 
Hon. W. F. A. Turgeon, K.C. 

Hon. W. F. A. Turgeon, K.C. 

M. Jean Desy. 

Exchange of Ministers arranged; 
appointments not yet made. 


In addition, Mr. Hume Wrong is Canadian Representative 
to the League of Nations; while still holding that post, he is 
at present also Minister and Counsellor in the Canadian 
Legation in Washington. 

Within the British Commonwealth, Canada has the follow¬ 
ing envoys enjoying by courtesy diplomatic status in most 
respects: 


United Kingdom 
Australia 
South Africa 
New Zealand 
Eire 


Rt. Hon. Vincent Massey. 
Maj.-Gen. Victor Odium. 
Dr. Henry Laureys. 

Dr. Walter A. Riddell. 

Mr. John D. Kearney, K.C. 


It is, however, a point of capital importance that Dominion 
envoys in the United Kingdom do not possess rights of exterri¬ 
toriality. Their residences and personnel are subject to the 
laws of the land where they reside. 

* Temporarily resident in London. 

f Until the German occupation. Col. G. P. Vanier, D.S.O., M.C., was 
the Canadian Minister in Paris. 
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Australia, in addition to having the Rt. Hon. S. M. Bruce, 
C.H., M.C., as High Commissioner in London, has three 
envoys in foreign capitals: 

United States Rt. Hon. R. G. Casey, D.S.O., M.C. 

Japan Rt. Hon. Sir John Latham, G.C.M.G., 

K.C. 

China (Chungking) Hon. Sir Frederic Eggleston. 

South Africa has Mr. S. F. Waterson as her High Com¬ 
missioner in the United Kingdom and Mr. D. de Waal Meyer 
as her accredited Representative to Canada, these likewise 
enjoying diplomatic facilities but not in law possessing diplo¬ 
matic immunity. In addition she has the following Ministers 
Plenipotentiary and Envoys Extraordinary: 


Sweden 
United States 
Portugal 
France 

Netherlands f 
Belgium f 
Greece 
Germany $ 

Italy $ 

League of Nations $ 


Dr. S. F. N. Gie. 

Mr. R. W. Close, K.C. 
Lt.-Col. F. F. Pienaar, O.B.E. 

* Capt. C. Bain-Marais. 

* Capt. C. Bain-Marais. 

* Capt. C. Bain-Marais. 

* Mr. S. F. Waterson. 

Dr. S. F. N. Gie. 

Dr. A. Heymans. 

Mr. H. T. Andrews. 


New Zealand has agreed to exchange Ministers with the 
United States. She is represented in London by Mr. W. J. 
Jordan as High Commissioner. 

Eire has diplomatic representation in Vichy, Berlin, Vatican 
City, Washington, Geneva, Berne, Madrid, Rome and Lisbon, 
in addition to High Commissioners in the United Kingdom 
and Canada. 

Like all British institutions, the machinery of imperial 
foreign policy has been built up part by part, as each has 

* Temporarily resident in London. 

f Until the German occupation of The Hague and Brussels, South 
Africa was represented there by Dr. van Broekhuizen. 

J Legations temporarily closed. 
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been required. The mechanism accordingly presents, like the 
constitution of the United Kingdom, a haphazard appearance, 
but serves its purpose well. Every Dominion envoy is a 
plenipotentiary, appointed by his own Government, and 
authorised to carry on negotiations with the foreign Govern¬ 
ment to which he is accredited, independently of the represen¬ 
tative of the United Kingdom or of other Dominion envoys 
who reside in the same capital. The only formal restrictions 
are that each is acting in the name of the same Sovereign, 
and that each autonomous Government has undertaken, at 
successive Imperial Conferences, to inform those other autono¬ 
mous Governments “that might be interested” of the separate 
negotiations upon which it is embarking, and to give them the 
opportunity of expressing their views “if they think that their 
interests may be affected”. Furthermore (according to the 
Resolution adopted in 1930) no one Government can involve 
other Imperial Governments in active obligations without 
their definite consent. 

In practice it has been found that the closeness of collabora¬ 
tion in foreign capitals between the different British envoys 
varies considerably according to the inclination of the Govern¬ 
ments they represent and the personality of the representative. 
Nothing, for instance, could be closer than the partnership 
between the present Australian Minister in Washington, Mr. 
Casey, and successive British Ambassadors. The help is recip¬ 
rocal, and there are occasions when questions of common 
interest to Australia and the United Kingdom—the Pacific 
has supplied several—can best be introduced to the American 
Government by the Australian Minister. But co-operation is 
by no means always so close, either in Washington or in other 
places where several British envoys are present. The advan¬ 
tages of not having a rigid uniformity, however, are con¬ 
siderable, as at the present moment in France. Canada, alone 
of the belligerent British Governments, maintains diplomatic 
relations with Vichy, and Whitehall has through that con¬ 
nection its surest official information of what is going on in 
unoccupied France. Another recent example of the interplay 
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of imperial foreign departments has been given in the Timor 
Archipelago. The establishment by Japan of an air terminus 
in the Portuguese part of the island of Timor, to connect with 
her mandated islands of Pelew, was a matter of immediate con¬ 
cern to the Australian Department for External Affairs, and was 
presumably taken up by the Australian representative in Tokyo. 
It also concerned the Portuguese and the Dutch Governments, 
which share possession of the island. In these cases, if repre¬ 
sentations or discussions took place (nothing has been made 
known on t$is point) the matter would have had to be raised 
by the United Kingdom envoys in Lisbon and London (The 
Hague being in enemy occupation), since Australia has no 
independent envoys accredited to those countries; or the 
Foreign Office may have taken up the matter on its own 
account with the Portuguese and Dutch representatives in 
London. . 

There are at least two ends to all diplomatic negotiations, 
and in all Dominion negotiations there are usually three, 
because they are each represented by a High Commissioner 
in London, who now devotes much of his attention to foreign 
policy. He is entitled to approach directly any Cabinet 
Minister, including of course the Foreign Secretary; but for 
the sake of convenience in present war conditions, when the 
study of the whole war situation is pursued by all the Dominion 
representatives every day, regular meetings are held with the 
Dominions Secretary, Lord Cranborne. Lord Cranborne 
attends the War Cabinet, and is perfectly informed of the 
progress of the war in its military as well as in its more general 
aspects. He has, moreover, held the responsible position of 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs and has represented the 
United Kingdom Government in Geneva, where he regularly 
met the representatives of the Dominions, India and Eire. 
The advantage of having a Dominions Secretary who is 
thoroughly conversant with foreign affairs could not be more 
convincingly illustrated. 

In addition to the channel of communication through 
the Dominions Office, there is the Dominions Intelligence 
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Department of the Foreign Office. In a general way it may be 
said that information passes outward from this Department to 
the Dominions, and comes inward from overseas via the 
Dominions Office. But Dominion Governments may com¬ 
municate directly with the Prime Minister through the Cabinet 
Secretariat, and every communication either way is, of course, 
brought to the cognisance of the respective High Commis¬ 
sioners in London. Similarly it may be said that nothing will 
remain unknown to the Permanent Under-Secretary at the 
Foreign Office. Mr. Eden has ex officio the primary respon¬ 
sibility for the foreign policy of the United Kingdom; but 
every matter, great or small, inward or outward, relating 
to policy or personnel, will come into the purview of Sir 
Alexander Cadogan. These are points of contact for every 
current of information or policy, in whatever direction it 
flows. 

The separate and independent foreign services of the 
United Kingdom and Dominions are thus dovetailed at both 
ends, not by law or by compulsion, but by voluntary associa¬ 
tion and a sense of common interest. The community of 
interest is clear and incontestable in war-time. It may not be 
quite so unquestioned in the years to come, when the pressure 
of external danger has been removed and the individual 
stature of the Dominions and of India has increased. It is 
inevitable, for instance, that Australia and New Zealand should 
look at Far Eastern affairs through rather nearer spectacles 
than the United Kingdom. Canada will always have her own 
view and her own special interest in American affairs. In one 
of the Resolutions of the Imperial Conference of 1926 it was 
laid down that full powers to act for it could be conferred by 
any Government of His Majesty on the plenipotentiary of 
another’Government of His Majesty which was the Govern¬ 
ment “mainly concerned”. The phrase is significant; it marks 
and, as it were, endorses a trend that is bound to grow stronger 
as the authority of each Dominion is enlarged. The Govern¬ 
ments of Canada, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa 
have supported Great Britain in European affairs, and especially 
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at the successive crises of her history in 1914 and 1939. Their 
peoples have come spontaneously from thousands of miles 
away to uphold the attitude of the United Kingdom in what 
were originally European quarrels. Flow easily could Canada 
have taken a similar attitude to that of the United States, or 
Australia and New Zealand have argued that the situation in 
the Far East demanded all their attention! They did nothing 
of the sort. They came to our help with all their resources. 
Can it be doubted that the people of these islands would 
reciprocate the service if one of the Dominions were 
threatened ? 

In the present war the independent lives of all are in 
jeopardy; the war for us is primarily a joint and common 
effort to ensure the survival of British civilisation. But this 
natural system of reciprocal support indicates that, when 
problems in different parts of the world arise in future, the 
Dominion “mainly concerned” may wish to take the lead and 
will expect to be supported by the other Imperial Govern¬ 
ments.* The broad tendency for Dominions to assume greater 
responsibility in their own part of the world already exists, 
and is probably irresistible. But if the good fruit-grower does 
not resist the growth of his trees, he nevertheless watches and 
tends and prunes them. Wise statesmanship will encourage the 
desire for more responsibility; but it will check the naturally 
separatist tendencies of the maturing independent Diplomatic 
Services. Much might be done by a regular interchange of 
members of one into another. It would be as beneficial for 
members of the United Kingdom service to do spells of duty 
under a South African or Canadian or Australian Foreign 
Department as for the member of an oversea service to see 
Europe from the window of a British Legation. 

* Since these words were actually written, the following passage 
occurred in a message to The Times from its correspondent in Canberra: 
“Australia’s claim to full partnership in the initiation and control of 
Imperial policy in the Pacific is held to be incontestable.... While anxious 
to play a more prominent part in the formulation of policy, Australia will 
not be found unwilling to shoulder the resultant responsibilities.” 
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VI. Conclusion 

I N concluding this survey it may be said—in defiance of 
the sentiment expressed in its opening sentence—that the 
British Foreign Service will continue to develop and expand in 
fundamental conformity with its own traditions, which corre¬ 
spond to the national character and interests. How much it has 
already developed in the course of the last few decades is 
perhaps not generally recognised. In a recent article Sir 
Francis Lindley has described the considerable changes that 
have been effected within the span of his own career. When he 
entered the Diplomatic Service it was a quite separate service 
from the Foreign Office. Staffs were extremely small, and 
contained no stenographers or typists. The present writer can 
bear witness that the British Minister in Bucharest at the 
beginning of this century had no help in the Chancery what¬ 
ever, except that of a vice-consul who also had his ordinary 
duties to perform and had from time to time to leave the 
capital on visits to the Black Sea ports. In 1939 there were six 
secretaries, counsellors and attaches in the legation, as well as 
an archivist and a staff of typists; and during the war the 
numbers have been multiplied several times. Similarly, in 
Santiago de Chile the Minister Resident at the end of last 
century had to get through a revolution (in which his house 
was burnt down) with absolutely no official help of any 
kind, his wife copying out his despatches for him in fair hand. 
Now the Santiago post ranks as an embassy and has an estab¬ 
lishment of five, in addition to the clerical staff. In 1914 there 
were x 14 members of the Diplomatic Service, and they had to 
do their own copying, ciphering, archive and account keeping 
and press work. In 1939 there were 199* members and 43 
more holding “local” diplomatic rank, innumerable attaches, 
specialist and other, and full clerical staffs. Entertainment 
allowances abroad used to be rare and small; now they are 
general, and rise in individual cases to several thousand 

* This number includes Second and Third Secretaries on the joint 
seniority list in H.M. Diplomatic Service and Foreign Office. 
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pounds. The total cost of the service to the country was then 
only a fraction of the present figure. The embassy or legation 
was a “one-horse show”. 

That is all changed, and the change will go farther. More 
specialists will be added to the envoy’s staff, and it will 
probably be less important that the head of the mission should 
be an expert himself than that he should be able to guide and 
exploit the varied talents of his team. But more than ever the 
ambassador must be truly representative of his country and of 
the British people. He will be expected to make more frequent 
popular appearances. He will have to be more of a public 
figure and less of an expert negotiator. He should be a man of 
wide outlook and many interests, so that he can make the 
greatest possible number of contacts in the country where he 
resides, as well as being able to direct the varied business of his 
large staff. It will be more than ever important that the right 
man should be sent to the right place. If the suitable envoy 
cannot be found in the ranks of the Foreign Service, he should 
be chosen from outside it. If in war-time it has been necessary 
to appoint Sir Samuel Hoare, Lord Lothian, Sir Stafford 
Cripps and Sir Kinahan Cornwallis to diplomatic posts, at a 
time when London is crowded with diplomats en disponibilite ’, 
it is surely proof that public life at home is sometimes the best 
training for representation of the country abroad. It will 
especially be desirable that the ambassador of the future shall 
have some acquaintance with the British Empire; and this very 
important proviso urgently suggests that Colonial and Diplo¬ 
matic posts should be interchangeable, and that at the least the 
junior members of the Foreign Service should be seconded 
for duty in the service of the Dominions. 

The question of the reform of the Foreign Service is to be 
brought before Parliament, and it is most desirable that it 
should there be fully debated. It is not a matter for diplo¬ 
matists alone; they are very naturally inclined to regard it as 
the close preserve of a specialised and privileged body. The 
cultured and courtly specialist of the past will still have his 
part to play, but he will not in the future deserve the highest 
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rank unless he can add to his many qualities the directness of 
ready companionship and the personality of a public and 
representative man of the people. The British visitor abroad 
is always in the eyes of foreigners a sample of his fellow- 
countrymen.- The ambassador’s ideal of duty is to be the 
perfect embodiment of the race he represents. 
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I T was in November 1958 that the first official announcement 
was made by the Japanese Government that the object of 
their policy was the establishment of a New Order in East 
Asia. Canton had been captured on October 21 with unex¬ 
pected ease, after a brief campaign in which the Japanese 
forces had met with practically no resistance. The strategic 
results of this victory were important and far-reaching. Free 
China was cut off from Hong Kong, her most important 
channel for the supply of war materials, the Canton-Hankow 
railway could no longer be used, and the Chinese Government 
immediately decided that it was useless to continue the defence 
of Hankow, the great city on the Yangtze, 800 miles from the 
sea, to which the seat of government had been moved after 
the fall of Nanking. Four days after the capture of Canton the 
Japanese armies entered Hankow, and the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment withdrew to Chungking beyond the Yangtze gorges. 

The Japanese are greatly addicted to the vice of wishful 
thinking, but this time it did seem as if large-scale resistance 
to their armies might soon cease. An even more important 
factor in their calculations was Munich, which seemed to make 
it certain that there would be no interference from Europe, 
while active opposition by America was a risk which—with 
fear and trembling, it is true—they had long been accustomed 
to take. A week after the fall of Hankow the Japanese 
Government issued a statement to the effect that the ultimate 
purpose of the campaign in China was the establishment of a 
New Order founded on a tripartite relationship of mutual aid 
and co-ordination between Japan, Manchukuo and China in 
political, economic, cultural and other fields, and other Powers 
were exhorted to adapt their attitude to the new conditions 
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existing in East Asia. Prince Konoye, the Prime Minister, 
declared that Japan, in establishing the New Order, had no 
desire to impair the legitimate rights and interests of foreign 
Powers, but, he explained, these Powers must “formulate 
policies suited to the new conditions”. This was elaborated 
on December 19 in a statement by Mr. Arita, the Foreign 
Minister, to the effect that foreign Powers would not be 
allowed to engage in any activities that might interfere with 
the formation of Japan, Manchukuo and China into a single 
economic unit, self-sufficient in times of emergency as regards 
vital supplies. In the meantime, the Foreign Office spokesman 
in Tokyo had declared on November 3 that the Nine Power 
Treaty, in which Japan had agreed to maintain the “principle 
of equal opportunity for the commerce and industry of all 
nations throughout the territory of China”, was considered to 
be obsolete. This was followed on November 18 by a state¬ 
ment which constitutes the nearest approach Japan has yet 
made to formal denunciation of the Treaty. Replying to a 
protest by the United States, the Japanese Government 
deprecated “any attempt to apply to the conditions of to-day 
and to-morrow inapplicable ideas and principles of the past”. 
Among the objects that the New Order was expected to attain 
were joint defence against Communism and international 
justice. In this latter phrase the Japanese had chiefly in mind 
compelling the . Western Powers to give up the privileged 
position under the unequal treaties which had enabled them 
to exploit China. The New Order was declared to be in com¬ 
plete conformity with the spirit in which the Japanese Empire 
had been founded, and its establishment to be the immutable 
policy and purpose of Japan. 

There was nothing new in any of the several ideas that 
combined to make up the New Order. What was new was the 
shape into which they had now finally crystallised, and what 
was significant was the evidence contained in the various 
declarations of the feeling that, in shaping her future destiny, 
Japan should no longer rely on external influences but should 
seek inspiration in a return to the purely Japanese system of 
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ideas as it had existed, not merely before her first contact with 
the West, but before she had fallen under the influence of 
T’ang Dynasty China over a thousand years ago. The charge 
has often been brought against Japan that she originates 
nothing, but that all her achievements are a mere copy, 
possibly with some improvements on the original model, of 
what has been thought out by others. There is considerable 
justification for this criticism, but in their policy towards 
modern China the Japanese have copied nothing from either 
Fascism or Nazism. On the contrary. Hitler might be said to 
have borrowed the idea of the New Order and many of its 
methods from Japan. Ever since they emerged from their 
seclusion in the middle of the nineteenth century, the Japanese 
have cherished the idea that the position of leadership in the 
Far East belonged by right to them. They resented the 
intrusion of the Western Powers, and they blamed China for 
going downhill into social and political disorder, for sub¬ 
mitting to the unequal treaties, and for letting her splendid 
civilisation fall into decay. It was the great historic mission 
of Japan to rescue the East from the clutches of the West, and 
this idealistic conception chimed in very well with that other 
conception of Japan pursuing a career of expansion on the 
mainland of Asia, which had lain dormant for 250 years 
since Hideyoshi, at the end of the sixteenth century, had failed 
in his attempt to win a great empire by conquest, succeeding 
only in laying the civilisation of Korea in ruins. The two 
conceptions now combined in the “immutable policy” of the 
New Order of East Asia, the limits of which were soon 
expanded beyond those announced in November 1938. Self- 
sufficiency demanded control over a wider area, and it presently 
appeared that Japan’s intention was to conquer or dominate 
Manchukuo and China, extend her conquests southwards and 
establish over the whole of Eastern Asia a Japanese-controlled 
system where peace, stability and prosperity should prevail 
and all enjoy the benefits of Kodo, the paternal rule of the 
divine Emperor who embodies in his person the virtues of 
the Japanese race. 
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Japan fell under the influence of China at about the time 
that Chinese civilisation, under the Sui and T’ang dynasties, 
reached the highest point it has ever attained. She took over 
with enthusiasm the art and literature of China, and Japanese 
tribalism was clothed for the next 1,200 years or more in an 
attractive garment fashioned out of the literary and aesthetic side 
of Confucian culture; but it was a garment only. Philosophy was 
beyond the reach of the Japanese mind. They never under¬ 
stood the thought that lay behind the civilisation that they 
copied, and tribalism in its most primitive form, fostered by an 
isolation more complete than any other race or nation has 
known, persisted as the dominant characteristic of Japanese 
life and institutions. Tribalism cannot attain to universality. 
Anyone outside the tribe is treated as an enemy, and it is 
essentially a system the benefits of which must be confined 
within the limits of the tribe. The civilisation of China is the 
very opposite of tribalism. When the Chinese styled their 
country the Middle Kingdom and claimed that the whole 
civilised world was included in its bounds, when Chinese 
Emperors declared in State papers that “Our Dynasty’s 
majestic virtue has penetrated into every country under 
Heaven”, or spoke about “exercising a pacifying control over 
barbarous tribes the world over” or of “swaying the myriad 
races of the globe”, there was a considerable measure of reality 
behind this magniloquent language, for in fact China was 
surrounded by nomads and states who, if not barbarous, were 
at any rate at a lower level of civilisation, who imbibed her 
culture, accepted her superiority, and looked up to her with 
respect and veneration. China was not destroyed, as Rome 
had been, by recurrent invasions, for the barbarians, before 
invading, had already fallen under the Chinese spell and 
absorbed her culture in a way that Japan never succeeded in 
doing, so that each, invasion infused fresh vigour into the 
Chinese system and served to spread its influence into wider 
regions than before. The method by which the Empire of 
China was expanded was by the conquest of men’s minds, and 
her universal genius gathered into one vast political body 
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people inhabiting widely separated regions, and numbering 
one-fifth of the human race. 

Such an achievement is not possible for tribes, however 
powerful, who only understand the use of force. China was 
known to Japan as the Ta Kuo—the Great Country—and 
the Chinese Emperor was the obvious model for the Japanese 
Emperor to copy. In Japanese Imperial edicts the tone and 
language was similar to that of the Chinese Emperors, but it 
was a mere form corresponding to nothing real, either in the 
facts or in the mind of the author. Later, when Japan had 
become a powerful nation state, when China had ceased to be 
the Great Country, when she had fallen into social and political 
confusion and the attention of the Powers was distracted 
elsewhere, this pose of universality which before had been 
slightly ridiculous became a cloak for tribal aggression. 
In the 21 Demands presented to Yuan Shih Kai almost 
immediately after the outbreak of the 1914-18 struggle, Japan 
took the first step in the campaign of aggression against China 
that has culminated in the present war; and it was not long 
before this naked tribalism was again dressed up in a garment 
borrowed from China. The press in Japan began saying that 
it was the Emperor’s spiritual mission to rule and govern the 
whole world, and that it was Japan’s aim to unify the world 
under the sway of Japan. This bombast attracted no attention 
at the time, but 20 years later the Japanese Government 
announce that it is the immutable policy of Japan to extend 
the benefits of the paternal rule of the divine Emperor over 
the whole of the Far East. Japan has borrowed none of these 
ideas from Hitler or Mussolini. The words in which they are 
expressed sound like an echo of the Chinese phrases that rise 
so readily to Japanese lips, but the source from which they 
spring is pure Japanese. It is the undiluted tribalism of pre- 
T’ang Dynasty Japan. 

The Japanese have for so long fallen into the habit of 
clothing ideas peculiar to their own tribalism in phrases 
borrowed from Confucian conceptions that they appear to 
suffer from what may be described as split minds. They seem 
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to be capable of thinking different things simultaneously with 
different parts of their minds, and of holding at the same time 
beliefs which appear to be conflicting. Whether they are 
conscious of this peculiarity it is difficult to say, but it is useful 
to them in a number of ways. They can, for example, give 
with apparent sincerity the most solemn assurances that Japan 
intends to respect the principles of the open door and equal 
opportunity, at the very moment that the Japanese Govern¬ 
ment is flagrantly violating both these principles. They 
appear to be quite unconscious that others expect some corre¬ 
spondence between words and deeds, things which they them¬ 
selves quite happily keep in watertight compartments. It must 
have been an unusually vehement emotional crisis that impelled 
them to say—in guarded language, it is true—that they did 
not intend to observe the Nine Power Treaty any longer, 
instead of merely continuing to violate it. They can gravely 
announce that they propose to co-operate with China in 
spreading the benefits of paternal rule, at the same time that 
their armies are endeavouring to destroy the Chinese way of 
life and reduce China to the status of a vassal. 

The several different ways in which Japan regards modem 
China have this as a common basis, that Japan resents the fact 
that when China fell into decay she sold the pass to the Western 
nations, and that when her national spirit revived she com¬ 
mitted what Japan regards as an act of treachery in seeking the 
friendship and aid, not only of Great Britain and America, but 
even of the arch-enemy Soviet Russia. With one part of her 
mind Japan believes that it is her manifest destiny to pursue 
a career of expansion on the mainland of Asia, with another 
she pictures herself as rescuing China from the clutches of the 
West and leading her back into the path of ancient virtue. She 
wants China to throw off all Western influence and become 
again the China of the T’ang Dynasty, the Great Country 
which she copied and revered for so long, but she somehow 
identifies this with the wholly different desire that China should 
accept Japanese tribalism as the equivalent of her own ancient 
culture, and become a sort of junior partner with Japan under 
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the paternal rule of the Japanese Emperor. She wishes China 
to be prosperous, but she also wishes that China shall never 
be able to compete with or resist Japan. If China’s resistance 
prevents the spread of the divine Emperor’s paternal rule, it 
is better that she should be weakened. Japan therefore delib¬ 
erately destroys all institutions of higher learning, and takes 
no measures to prevent the sale of cocaine in occupied China. 
She wishes to be friendly with China, and thinks that friend¬ 
ship can be secured by the use of force. The result of this 
medley of beliefs is that the Japanese are able to persuade 
themselves that the war with China, with its ghastly tale of 
horrors, is a Holy War, and that the establishment of the New 
Order, with Japan as the dominant State surrounded by 
satellites serving her needs, is a great historic mission which 
she must carry out at the cost of much present toil and suffering 
for the sake of the blessings it will confer on mankind at 
large. It is of the essence of tribalism to believe that whatever 
is for the good of the tribe cannot possibly be morally wrong, 
and these are the mental processes by which the Japanese 
arrive at that belief in the case of the New Order. 

II 

F OR a thousand years Japan copied China. Then the West¬ 
ern Powers appeared on the scene, and she selected new 
models among them for the different branches in which each ex¬ 
celled—Great Britain for the navy, Germany for the army, and 
so on. In spite of their sublime belief in the superiority not 
only of their race but of each individual member of that race, 
this habit of dependence on a foreign model has bred among 
the Japanese a curious fear of isolation. Japan as a nation 
dreads to stand alone, and in a crisis Japanese have the greatest 
difficulty in making a decision. It was a bitter grievance when 
Great Britain terminated the alliance and turned Japan adrift 
in 1921. She valued her membership of the League because it 
brought her into the company of others. It was with the 
greatest reluctance that she resigned from the League in 1932, 
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and she did not feel happy again until she joined the Axis in 
1956. In every development of Japanese policy, the initiative 
never comes wholly from within. Each new orientation is a 
reaction to something that has happened elsewhere. A rare 
exception to the rule is the attack upon Manchuria in 1931, 
when the Army forced a change of policy on the Government 
by the method of the fait accompli , but even after the Man¬ 
churian adventure the direction in which Japanese policy 
would finally move remained uncertain until Hitler’s rise to 
power in Europe. Aggression was then immediately resumed, 
in the form of the disreputable autonomy movement in North 
China. The fiasco of sanctions against Italy was followed by 
the signature of the Anti-Comintern Pact, which brought 
Japan definitely into the camp of the Axis Powers and ended 
the isolation that she so dreaded; and in the following year, 
1937, the purge of the Russian army emboldened her to 
begin hostilities in North China. The next milestone was 
Munich, the reaction to which was the announcement of the 
New Order, the veiled denunciation of the Nine Power Treaty, 
and the offer of terms to China which, by another of those 
gigantic miscalculations which Japan so often makes, it was 
believed that Ch’iang Kai Shek might be tempted to accept. 

Munich, whatever its effect elsewhere, convinced all sections 
in Japan of the decadence of both France and England. The 
lowered prestige of Great Britain was reflected in the increase 
in intensity and violence of the hostile demonstrations against 
British interests in the Far East, and at one time an attack 
upon Hong Kong seemed to be imminent. The extremists 
believed that, if Germany entered the coming war with Japan 
as her ally, the cessation of British aid to China might just 
suffice to turn the scale and cause Chinese resistance to collapse. 
The moderate elements, consisting mainly of the business 
world, supported by the Navy, feared a final break with Great 
Britain and America, for the economic mechanism that 
supported Japan’s war effort in China might be smashed by 
the pressure that would then be brought to bear upon it. This 
contest was at its height when the news of the Russo-German 
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pact of August 1939 dealt a shattering blow to Japanese 
opinion. Any unexpected turn in world affairs generally 
produces a great emotional crisis in Tokyo, and, after much 
heart-searching, relief of tension is found in a change of 
Government and a reorientation of Japanese policy. This 
was no exception to the rule. The Cabinet resigned, and 
General Abe became Premier. 

The first task of the new Government, as indeed of every 
Japanese Government that has come into power, was to 
concentrate all the energies of the nation on the liquidation of 
the China incident. Subject to that overriding consideration. 
General Abe was pledged to continue the creation of the New 
Order and to avoid any further entanglements in European 
affairs. For a brief moment a more conciliatory tone was 
adopted towards the democracies, and an armistice brought 
to an end the spasmodic fighting that had been taking place 
for some months past on the Manchukuo-Mongol-Soviet 
border. Frantic efforts were also made to set up Wang Ching 
Wei as the puppet Government of China, but it was not till 
March of the following year that Wang’s Government was 
inaugurated at Nanking. A Treaty of Basic Relations was 
signed in the following November, but neither of these events 
had the slightest effect on the China incident, and all sugges¬ 
tions of peace continued to be treated with contempt by 
Ch’iang Kai Shek at Chungking. It was believed at first that 
the Army’s ideas on foreign policy had been finally discredited 
by the Russo-German pact, and that there could be no further 
prospect of a military alliance between Germany and Japan, 
but that was far from being the case. Every other turning 
that Japan tried to take was found to be a blind alley leading 
nowhere. Her attempts to destroy Ch’iang Kai Shek were 
defeated, her attempts to make peace were pathetic failures, 
and her half-hearted overtures to the democracies were 
accompanied by the condition that they should recognise the 
New Order. Hitler’s treachery lay on one side, confession of 
failure on the other. It was an unhappy choice, but only in 
the direction of the Axis could a glimmer of light be seen, and 
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a small group accordingly continued to press for a policy of 
close association with Berlin and Moscow. This particular 
plan was scotched by the Russian attack on Finland, but the 
German conquests in the spring of 1940 caused another 
reorientation of Japanese policy. 

The invasion of Denmark, Norway, Holland and Belgium 
in April and May opened up the problem of the Far Eastern 
colonies of European Powers who might no longer be able to 
continue to own or control them. If Japan was to take full 
advantage of this opportunity, she must clearly condone the 
treachery and betrayal of the previous August and join the 
winning side. It was also necessary to enlarge the conception 
of the New Order, so as to include within its limits the South 
Seas Region, an expression that was sufficiently vague to 
include any territory that it might be convenient and practi¬ 
cable for Japan to seize. A statement issued by the Foreign 
Minister on April 15 referred to the relations of “economic 
interdependence and co-existence and co-prosperity” between 
Japan and “the South Seas Region, especially the Dutch East 
Indies”, and hinted that Japan might, if necessary, take the 
Netherlands East Indies under her protection. A few weeks 
later, after Holland had been conquered, Germany informed 
Japan that she was not interested in the Netherlands East 
Indies. The real crisis, however, came in June after the fall of 
France. There was great excitement and emotion in Tokyo, 
where it was felt that a supreme effort must be made to organise 
all the resources and energies of the nation for the tasks that 
lay ahead. Prince Konoye became Prime Minister once more, 
with that curious figure Mr. Matsuoka of Geneva fame as his 
Foreign Minister. 

The Prime Minister announced that a new political struc¬ 
ture was necessary in order to prevent the people being misled 
by the enunciation of divergent views, but though the military 
had by this time recovered all the ground that they had lost, 
the moderates still retained sufficient control to prevent the 
adoption of some of the more objectionable of the extreme 
measures that had been pressed for some time past. A Supreme 
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Economic Council and a Supreme Cultural Council were set 
up, charged with the function of giving unified direction to 
all activities throughout the Empire. Trades unions and 
cultural associations were dissolved, labour was organised 
somewhat on the lines of the German Labour Front, and the 
Churches were transformed into national Churches and 
brought under a unified system of control. Existing political 
parties were merged into one party, and the Imperial Rule 
Assistance Association was created as a kind of pale copy of 
the Nazi party in Germany. The Diet, however, resisted all 
attempts to reduce its status, and its life was prolonged for one 
year. The complete nationalisation of industry, which the 
military had long desired, was also defeated, and the more 
objectionable schemes of industrial organisation were shelved. 
The new Government seemed very nearly to have constructed 
a one-party totalitarian State on the German model, but the 
form of Japanese institutions seldom corresponds with the 
reality beneath. There could be no military dictatorship, 
so long as the Emperor remained the Supreme Head and 
could be surrounded by moderate advisers. There had more¬ 
over been no nationalisation of industry. The new political 
structure might fairly be described, therefore, as a com¬ 
promise between opposing views. The new measures of 
control were accepted with complete docility by the people 
at large, and Japan now turned her attention southwards—to 
Indo-China, Thailand, and the Netherlands East Indies. 

In the last-named, thanks to the stout attitude of the Dutch 
and their evident determination to defend their independence 
and liberty, Japan has made no progress at all. Thailand has 
been subjected to the usual methods of infiltration, pressure 
and threats, but Japan still hesitates on the brink of actual 
aggression. In Indo-China, however, thanks to the abject 
policy of Vichy, she has had a great measure of success. 
Immediately after the fall of France Indo-China was faced 
with demands by both Thailand and Japan, the former 
reasonable and moderate, the latter purely aggressive. In 
September, under pressure from Germany, Vichy yielded to 
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Japanese threats, and before the end of the year Japan had 
established in Indo-China a position which amounted to 
virtual military occupation. Meanwhile the dispute between 
Thailand and Indo-China had given Japan an opportunity to 
fish in troubled waters which she was not slow to seize. 
Japanese agents encouraged each side to be intransigent, and 
when eventually hostilities broke out Japan insisted on her 
right to mediate. The Vichy Government again yielded to 
threats. The negotiations between Thailand and Indo-China 
took place in Tokyo, and were concluded by a protocol signed 
on March n. Indo-China was not only forced to cede the 
greater part of the territory claimed by Thailand, which was 
much more than the original demand; she had also to pay the 
price demanded by Japan for her mediation. In effect this 
amounted to complete economic domination of Indo-China. 
By a mixture of menaces and intrigue Japan had thus obtained 
almost as much as she could have gained by a successful 
military campaign. Her subsequent invasion of Indo-China 
added little to the position she had already acquired. 

A week after the successful conclusion of the Thailand and 
Indo-China negotiations, Mr. Matsuoka paid a visit to Berlin 
and Rome, and on his way back signed a non-aggression pact 
with Soviet Russia on April 13. Japan has always entertained 
a wholesome fear of Russia. In the nineteenth century the 
advance of Russia across Asia was a serious menace that had to 
be met at the cost of a war in which Japan staked her national 
existence. Russia was checked in 1905, and in the war of 
1914-18 the whole Russian Empire appeared to have collapsed; 
but this only added to Japan’s anxieties, for the menace, 
which had been political and military, now assumed an ideo¬ 
logical form that she feared far more. Ever since their first 
contact with the Bolshevists in the Siberian expedition of 
1919, the Japanese have had an almost unreasoning terror of 
Communism. One of the main objects they hope to secure 
by their continental policy is the erection of barriers to prevent 
the infiltration of Communism into Manchuria and North 
China, and one of their chief aims in their policy at home is to 
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prevent the springing up of Communism in Japan; and, in 
this, their continental helps their domestic policy. In the years 
before 1931 there was much Communism in schools and 
universities and among the hordes of intellectuals for whom no 
jobs could be found, but it all disappeared when a field for the 
energies of these young men was opened up on the mainland 
of Asia. Since 1935 Soviet Russia has made no secret of her 
support for the movement in China to resist Japanese aggres¬ 
sion, and has urged that the United Front should be adopted 
for that sole purpose. With the development of the bombing 
plane, the menace has become both military and ideological, 
for from air bases in Vladivostok and the Maritime Province 
every Japanese city could be destroyed. Since the seizure of 
Manchuria, Japan and Soviet Russia have had a long common 
frontier in Asia, and during the last ten years there has not 
been one when serious fighting has not taken place. 

With a background such as this, a non-aggression pact 
would probably be, at best, but a fragile instrument. When 
Mr. Matsuoka signed the pact in Moscow, it was a reason¬ 
able inference that Japan might then withdraw the large 
number of her troops that she kept in Manchukuo to watch 
the northern frontier, and embark upon aggression in the 
south. What passed between Mr. Matsuoka and Hitler must 
remain a matter for speculation, but it is certain that Hitler 
has been constantly pressing Japan to move south and attack 
the British Empire, and possibly America too. The moderate 
elements in Japan have resisted the Nazi blandishments, 
because it was plain that Hitler merely wanted to involve 
Japan in war for his own ends. These prudent counsels 
prevailed once more. What would have happened in Europe 
if Japan had attacked in the Far East it is perhaps idle to 
speculate. In fact, Japan made no such move, and Hitler 
turned on Russia two months later. This second example 
of Hitler’s treachery and of his contempt for Japan caused 
the usual surge of emotion in Tokyo, relieved by the usual 
Cabinet crisis. The new Cabinet, from which Mr. Matsuoka 
was dropped, anxious apparently to do something to restore 
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Japan’s self-esteem, decided to invade Indo-China with a 
force reputed to number 40,000 men. Though this looked 
like the prelude to further adventure, nothing more happened, 
and there was a long pause while the Japanese Government 
apparently made some attempt to buy off the hostility of 
America. In October there was another Cabinet crisis, which 
seemed to be a reflection of the highly nervous condition 
of the country owing to the continued political and military 
stalemate in China, the lack of success in Washington and 
the possibility of serious developments in Moscow. 

The high hopes of an early termination of the “China 
incident” that were entertained in the autumn of 1938 have 
been succeeded by three long years of disappointment and 
frustration. The announcement of the forthcoming establish¬ 
ment of the New Order in East Asia was followed up on 
December zz, 1938, by a statement wherein Prince Konoye 
outlined the terms upon which Japan was prepared to make 
peace with China. These were immediately and decisively 
rejected by Ch’iang Kai Shek. From that time onward Japan 
has continued to stage large-scale campaigns hoping to syn¬ 
chronize some dramatic victory with the emergence of a 
Government at Nanking under Wang Ching Wei competent 
to accept on behalf of China the terms offered. During 1939 
the Japanese armies attempted without success to extend their 
control over the Yangtze and Han river valleys above Hankow. 
There was heavy but inconclusive fighting in Shansi and in 
Kiangsi, and there was also a big campaign in Hunan, where 
all efforts to capture the important key city of Changsha were 
defeated. The only important success was the capture of 
Nanning in Kwangsi, which enabled them to cut off supplies 
from Indo-China, but after the occupation of Indo-China 
Kwangsi was immediately evacuated. The campaigns of 1940 
and 1941 have been in the main a repetition of those of 1939. 
Ichang was captured in June 1940, but though in both years 
there was strenuous fighting in Hunan, Changsha has remained 
in Chinese hands. 

The Japanese hold the chief towns and lines of communica- 
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tion in North China, the Yangtze as far as Ichang, and Canton 
and Amoy on the coast; but very little of the occupied territory 
is under effective Japanese control. They are unable to check 
the activities of the guerrillas behind their lines, or to circum- 
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vent the ingenuity of the traders who, in spite of the blockade 
of the whole coast, find innumerable gaps through which 
a steady flow of imports and exports is maintained. Armies 
totalling 800,000 to i,obo,ooo men are bogged down in China, 
and in the course of four years of fighting the Japanese have 
suffered about a million casualties. It is a complete stalemate. 
Even if the Japanese Higher Command were free from their 
other preoccupations in the north and the south, it seems 
doubtful whether the Japanese armies would ever be equal, in 
numbers or in quality, to the task of breaking through the 
mountain barriers behind which the Chinese Government has 
retired. 

For the first time in the course of her long career of aggres¬ 
sion Japan now finds herself exposed to something very like 
economic sanctions. It is estimated that the freezing of 
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Japanese assets in the United States, Great Britain and the 
Netherlands East Indies, which followed the invasion of 
Indo-China, has cut off 60 per cent, of Japan’s trade with 
countries outside the yen bloc. It has also inflicted enormous 
losses on Japanese traders, whose businesses are paralysed 
and who are left with large stocks of commodities on their 
hands which they are no longer able to export. Strenuous 
efforts are being made to meet the situation by still further 
curtailing industrial production for civilian uses, so that these 
export goods may be gradually diverted into domestic con¬ 
sumption while the capital and labour thus released can be 
drafted into the armament industries. But to carry any such 
scheme into execution must present enormous difficulties, even 
in Japan. None of the huge stocks of materials accumulated 
by the military authorities is to be released for civilian con¬ 
sumption, and it is estimated that imports still coming in may 
suffice to keep these stocks at existing levels. Japan is, how¬ 
ever, faced with the grim prospect that she may soon be 
forced to begin using up her reserves of essential materials 
in order to maintain her armies in the field, and this may 
lead to a situation in which she would either have to call off 
her war against China or begin a new war against America. 
Each horn of this dilemma is so unpleasant that the Japanese 
are now trying to persuade themselves that America may yet 
be cajoled or threatened into recognising the New Order. 

The seizure of Indo-China is the one real gain that Japan 
has made since the policy of the New Order in Asia was 
announced three years ago. It is a very rich territory, produc¬ 
ing, in addition to rice (of which Japan is now badly in need), 
rubber, tungsten, tin, zinc, coal and cement, and it will provide 
a valuable market for Japanese manufactures. That, however, 
is for the future. Its immediate importance is that, if Japan 
should decide to take the plunge and risk a war with England 
or America, or with both, it may serve as a convenient advanced 
base from which to launch an attack against either the Dutch 
or the British possessions in the South Seas. For the last 
three years Japan has been constantly reminding herself that 
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she must concentrate all energies on liquidating the China 
incident, and has as constantly allowed herself to be diverted 
from her main objective by the sight of some new prize that 
has come within her reach. East or West the folly and greed 
of the aggressor know no limit, but it is at any rate probable 
that if Japan does decide to attack, it will be in the direc¬ 
tion where she is least likely to meet determined oppo¬ 
sition. She may move north instead of south, but it is most 
probable that she will not move at all until a decision is forced 
upon her by some fresh development in Europe or America. 


G 
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i 

T HE year 1907 represented a turning-point in the position 
and consequently in the policy of Iran. For generation 
after generation she had taken advantage of the rivalry between 
Great Britain and Russia in Asia, when Great Britain, realising 
the danger of her comparative isolation in view of the growing 
German menace, determined to come to terms with her rival. 
Under the Anglo-Russian agreement signed in that year, 
the two Powers bound themselves mutually to respect the 
integrity and independence of Iran.* They then divided up 
the country into two zones of commercial influence, with an 
extensive and fertile neutral area separating the zones in the 
south-west. The territory assigned to the northern Power 
contained the capital and, with the exception of Shiraz and 
Kerman, all the cities, together with the largest and most 
productive regions. Great Britain contented herself with a 
small semi-desert area on the south-east, but the boundary as 
drawn prevented Russia from marching with the western 
frontier of Afghanistan and took in the strategically impor¬ 
tant district of Seistan. In the Persian Gulf it included the 
port of Bandar Abbas, thereby preventing access by Russia 
to the open waters of the Arabian Sea. 

What did Iran think of the agreement? Apart from the 
slight involved to the honour of an ancient nation which had 
fallen on evil days, she considered that, in the case of Russia, 
the creation of spheres of influence would prove to be but a 
stage on the road to annexation—and she was right. Britain, 
on the other hand, whom she had believed to be her friend, 
became an object of suspicion. To quote an Iranian proverb, 
“enemies are of three kinds, enemies, enemies of friends and 

* A map of western Iran, including most of the places mentioned in 
this article, will be found on page 40. 
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friends of enemies”. There is no doubt that the remarkable 
success of German propaganda among Iranians during the 
last war was mainly due to the openly avowed reason that 
Great Britain was the friend of their Russian enemies. To 
take the wider view, the agreement certainly prevented Great 
Britain and Russia from fighting for supremacy in Asia. More¬ 
over the fact that we renounced so much, at a period when 
Russia was weakened by her defeat in the struggle with Japan, 
proved our earnest desire for peace, and undoubtedly con¬ 
tributed to her fighting on the side of Great Britain in 1914. 

Two years after the .signature of this historic agreement 
Muhammad Ali Shah, who had determined to destroy the 
constitution granted by his dying father, was forced to take 
refuge in the Russian Legation. In July 1909 he abdicated and 
was succeeded by his son Sultan Ahmad Shah, a lad of twelve. 

Russia, ever bent on increasing her hold on Iran, was rightly 
opposed by Mr. Morgan Shuster, an American financial adviser 
who, however, brought many of his troubles on himself by his 
lack of tact. In November 1911a Russian ultimatum, enforced 
by a landing of Russian troops, led to his dismissal. In the 
following year the Russians bombarded the sacred shrine at 
Meshed, a wanton outrage deeply resented by all classes. They 
also began to collect revenue in north-western Iran. In the 
south Great Britain, owing to the disturbed state of the main 
trade-route from Bushire to Shiraz, had insisted on sending a 
small force of Indian cavalry into the country. This action 
having failed to ameliorate the situation, in 19x1 with British 
consent twenty Swedish officers took up the task of raising 
a gendarmerie. In view of the fact that a Russian Cossack 
force had been in existence in the north for nearly a generation, 
the task should surely have been entrusted to British officers. 
We paid dearly for this mistake. 

Meanwhile the Germans had not been idle in the Middle 
East. Their main objective was the construction of a railway 
across Asia Minor to Baghdad, and to link with a port in the 
Persian Gulf. In 1900 a German mission which was deciding 
the alignment of the railway reached Koweit and attempted 
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to purchase a large area of land from Sheikh Mubarik, to serve 
as its terminus in the open Persian Gulf. Fortunately, owing 
to the foresight of Sir Percy Cox, the British Resident, the 
Sheikh in the previous year had signed a secret treaty with 
Great Britain, by the terms of which he had agreed not to 
lease or sell any of his territory without the consent of that 
Power. Later, in 1910, at the famous Potsdam meeting be¬ 
tween the German and Russian Emperors, Sazonoff, scarcely 
loyal to the spirit of the Anglo-Russian agreement, consented 
to further the project of the Baghdad railway, while Germany 
in return pledged herself to support Russian interests in Iran. 
Within Iran Germany attempted to obtain concessions in the 
Karun valley and elsewhere, but everywhere was foiled by 
vigilant Cox. Her most definite success was the foundation 
of a college at Teheran, staffed by German professors, to which 
the Iranian Government was induced to make a liberal annual 
grant. 


II 

AT the outbreak of war in 1914 Iran, unable to defend herself, 
jTjL proclaimed her strict neutrality and, like other neutral 
States, was out to spot the winner. There was little patriotism 
among the powerful Kajar princes or great landowners, who 
determined to make as much money as possible from one side, 
or preferably from both. Actually the Cossack division under 
its Russian officers was not used against any of the invading 
belligerents, while the Swedish gendarmerie officers helped 
the Germans in every possible way. The Turks during the 
previous decade had occupied strategic positions to the west 
of Lake Urumia on the north-west frontier of Iran. Advancing 
across it, they seized Tabriz, but were expelled by a Russian 
force. They were afterwards defeated by the Russians at the 
important battle of Sarikamish, the advanced position cover¬ 
ing Kars, whereupon Turkish activities in this area ceased for 
the time being. To turn to the south-west, in November 1914 
British troops occupied the important oil refineries of the 
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Anglo-Persian Oil Company on the island of Abadan and, 
pushing up the Shatt-al-Arab, marched into Basra. Later a 
force was sent up the River Karun to Ahwaz for the protection 
of the pipe-line, and ultimately the Turks were driven off 
Iranian soil. Our advance on Baghdad, however, ended in 
disaster by the capitulation of Kut-al-Amara in the spring of 
1916. 

The organisation of an important Turko-German mission 
to the Amir of Afghanistan, which it was hoped would lead 
to an Afghan invasion of India, was planned by Enver Pasha. 
It was strengthened by a proclamation of Jihad, or “Holy War”, 
at Constantinople and at other Moslem centres. Indian sedi- 
tionists who had assembled in Berlin were included in the 
mission. Agents who formed advance guards in Iran, aided 
by the Swedish officers of the local gendarmerie, drove out 
British subjects and seized the treasuries of the British and 
Russian banks. So far as southern and central Iran were con¬ 
cerned these bands accomplished their purpose, and the British 
and Russian colonies were forced to leave the country. The 
most successful German agent was Wassmuss, who carried 
out the seizure of the British colony at Shiraz and later, as we 
shall see, organised a combination of the Kashgais with other 
tribes which in 1918 invested the British forces at Shiraz. The 
position at Teheran was critical, since the escape of hundreds 
of German and Austrian prisoners from Tashkent turned the 
enemy legations into armed camps. The Iranian Foreign 
Minister contemplated a coup to jockey Iran into war with the 
Entente. However, in November 1915 the advance of Russian 
troops towards the capital caused the enemy Ministers to flee, 
after a desperate but fruitless attempt to persuade the young 
Shah to accompany them. 

Captain Niedermayer, the leader of the mission to the Amir, 
had travelled widely in Iran and had spent some months at 
Meshed in 1913-14. His mission included Kazim Bey and a 
staff of Turkish officers, who were unfriendly to the Germans, 
and only worked on the lines of the union of Islam. Twelve 
Germans and two notorious Indians, Mahendra Pratap and 
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Barkatulla, with an escort of some 80 Iranian gendarmes, 
completed the party. Crossing the Afghan boundary without 
any incident, the mission arrived at Herat on August 24,1915. 
A month later it reached Kabul, where it was placed under 
guard in a garden outside the city. The Amir’s position was 
most difficult, in view of the proclamation of Jihad by the 
Sultan, who was also the Caliph. Fortunately the declaration 
of Jihad in Turkey was not binding in Afghanistan, unless 
proclaimed there by its ruler also. Apart from this, just as 
in the case of Iran, the basis of Afghan policy had been the 
rivalry between Great Britain and Russia. These two Great 
Powers thus entirely occupied the stage, whereas Germany 
and Turkey were far distant countries having practically no 
direct contact with Afghanistan. The credit side of the some¬ 
what alarming situation was that the Amir was able to point 
out to his fanatical councillors that a declaration of Jihad 
would certainly involve the ruin of the kingdom. 

The Amir received Niedermayer some weeks after his 
arrival, and exhibited great diplomatic skill in keeping him 
in doubt as to his policy. During this period a letter from 
Niedermayer, asking the German Minister at Teheran to send 
him a Turkish force, was intercepted and shown to the Amir, 
who was, however, unwilling to let the mission leave in case 
the position should change in the favour of Germany. It 
was the capture-of Erzerum by the Russians in March 1916 
that proved the impossibility of a Turkish division reaching 
Kabul, as Niedermayer had promised. Accordingly the Amir, 
who kept the Viceroy fully informed throughout, dismissed 
the mission, many members of which were captured on their 
return journey. 

The German plan also included the raising of an Iranian 
army. Field-Marshal von der Goltz proceeded on a visit of 
inspection to Kermanshah, where German officers were busy 
training recruits who had been enlisted. The Iranians disliked 
his escort of Turkish troops, and detested the German instruc¬ 
tors. In February 19x6 von der Goltz reported: “Anarchy in 
Persia; nothing to be done; dust, cupidity and cowardice; 
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vast expenditure and no result.” Little more was heard of 
that army. 

In 1916, up and down the historic route which led from 
Baghdad to the heart of Iran, battle ebbed and flowed. In the 
early .spring, after the great feat of capturing Erzerum, the 
Russians swept the German instructors at Kermanshah out of 
the country. But in the summer, as a result of the capture of 
Kut, a powerful Turkish army was dispatched to attack the 
weak Russian force, which evacuated both Kermanshah and 
Hamadan and took up a position that would cover Kazvin 
and threaten a force marching on Teheran. For a long time 
there was no change in the situation, while the Russians were 
gradually strengthening themselves by the arrival of reinforce¬ 
ments. In the spring of that year a mission under Brigadier- 
General Sir Percy Sykes had landed at Bandar Abbas with 
instructions to raise a force, which was finally termed the 
South Persia Rifles. While he was recruiting a regiment for 
the defence of the port, letters were received, followed by 
deputations, offering to lay out supplies and begging him to 
hasten his march to Kerman and drive out the hated Germans, 
who had made life insecure and whose followers were com¬ 
mitting outrages. Accordingly, with a column of Indian 
troops some four hundred strong, the mission marched 300 
miles to Kerman, where it was welcomed with enthusiasm. 
The German missions fled in small parties; some 60 officers 
were captured by the tribesmen and were handed over to 
Sir Percy Sykes. From Kerman the column marched to Yezd, 
where the European colony had recently returned. 

The intention had been to proceed by the direct route to 
Shiraz, but the Russian commandant at Isfahan, whose appeal 
was supported by our Consul-General, telegraphed to Sir 
Percy Sykes to join him there, as the place was threatened 
by a brigade of Turkish troops. Consequendy, although the 
Russian force consisted only of two squadrons of Cossacks 
and one gun, the column marched on Isfahan, where much 
to the general relief the information had been received that, 
owing to its strength having been exaggerated, the Turks had 
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retired to Hamadan. The column then proceeded to Shiraz, 
the headquarters of the Swedish gendarmerie. The Swedish 
officers had disappeared, except one or two who were cap¬ 
tured, but many of its Iranian officers were pro-German. It 
possessed field-guns and machine-guns, and was five times 
as strong as the British force. Although realising the risk, 
Sir Percy Sykes decided to act quickly and to embody it in the 
South Persia Rifles. During the winter the German prisoners, 
a source of grave anxiety, were evacuated to Isfahan, where 
the Russians took charge and forwarded them to Baku. In 
the spring of 1917 sorely needed reinforcements were received. 
The raiding tribes were dealt with and, after one or two puni¬ 
tive expeditions, trade revived and the empty main route was 
once again thronged with caravans. 

The capture of Baghdad in March had influenced the poli¬ 
tical situation most favourably, and the South Persia Rifles 
were officially recognised by the Iranian Government. An 
attempt was made to secure friendly relations with the powerful 
Kashgai tribe, about 130,000 strong, who ranged from near 
the coast to the uplands of Fars. As, however, the tribesmen 
were inveterate raiders, it was evident that they remained 
hostile to the British policy of law and order. The fall of 
Baghdad had made the position of the Turks in western 
Iran untenable, and they were speedily expelled by the Russians. 
However, the memorable month of March 1917 also saw the 
abdication of the Tsar and the beginning of the collapse of the 
Russian army. This constituted a serious menace to the British 
Empire since, unless steps were quickly taken, German troops 
might appear in Afghanistan. Accordingly it was decided to 
dispatch a military mission to Tiflis for the purpose of organis¬ 
ing some defence against the Turks in the Caucasus. It was 
hoped to rally the Georgians and Armenians to defend their 
homes; but that the Armenians, at any rate, did not attempt to 
do. The leader of this dangerous mission was Major-General 
L. C. Dunsterville, a man of fine physique and a commanding 
personality, who possessed an invaluable knowledge of the 
Russian language and mentality. Dunsterville decided to cross 
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Iran to the Caspian Sea with an advance party, but upon 
arrival at the port of Enzeli he quickly realised that the Russian 
Bolshevists in control of the port were hostile to his onward 
progress. But for his quick retreat and the respect inspired by 
his armoured car, he and his staff would probably have been 
made prisoners. 

Upon his return to Hamadan he watched the rapid dis¬ 
integration of the Russian troops under General Baratov, 
while General Bicharakov’s Cossacks, although attached to 
their commander, wished to follow the rest of the army back 
to Russia. Fortunately Dunsterville was able to keep some 
Russian troops at Hamadan until a British force arrived on 
the scene and put him in a position to control his long line 
of communications to Enzeli, which he occupied. At Baku 
meanwhile the Bolshevist Government had been overthrown, 
and Dunsterville was invited to join in the defence of that 
important city. There he conducted a most gallant defence 
against overwhelming Turkish forces, badly supported by the 
Armenians, who refused to fight. Finally the British force, 
whose courage in the face of overwhelming odds had denied 
the Germans the oil of which, as Ludendorff has recorded, 
they stood in such need, evacuated Baku. 

In March 1918, a few days before the curtain was raised on 
the last act of the war in France, the British Government in 
a conciliatory note asked the Iranian Government for the 
formal recognition of the South Persia Rifles by the Cabinet 
then in office. Liberal financial assistance was offered, together 
with the suspension of the obnoxious agreement of 1907. In 
its reply the Iranian Government, at a time when victory 
appeared to be in the grasp of Germany, denounced the South 
Persia Rifles as “a foreign force and a threat to Persian indepen¬ 
dence and integrity”. This hostile declaration, strengthened 
by the adverse situation of the British army in France, led to 
serious desertions from the South Persia Rifles, followed by 
a powerful combination of the Kashgais and other tribes 
united by the efforts of Wassmuss and by hopes of loot. The 
Kashgais declared war in May, and were attacked by a British 
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column i,600 strong. After a desperate fight lasting through¬ 
out the long summer day the tribesmen fled. New and 
larger enemy forces were met by a sally from the fortified 
camp outside Shiraz; but since the British retired after the 
fight, a victory was claimed and the city rose against them. 
A midnight seizure of its key points and a third attack on 
the enemy finally routed the besieging tribesmen. When the 
Armistice came, the British were supreme in southern Iran. 


Ill 

S HORTLY after the Armistice a delegation from Iran 
arrived in Paris to submit her claims to the Peace Con¬ 
ference. They demanded the abrogation of the Anglo-Russian 
agreement of 1907, which Great Britain had already conceded. 
They also included the abolition of consular courts, which, 
under the unsettled conditions prevailing at that period, would 
have been most undesirable. Iran furthermore claimed the 
cession of Transcaspia, Merv and Khiva to the east, of the 
Caucasus to the north and of Asia Minor as far as the Euphrates. 
Her claims for reparations were more reasonable, since she had 
undoubtedly suffered by the repeated march of Turkish and 
Russian armies in her western provinces. In southern and 
central Iran, on the other hand, the large sums spent by Great 
Britain on the South Persia Rifles, on supplies for British 
troops and on improvements in communications, together 
with some restoration of law and order, had made those areas 
distinctly more prosperous. The delegation was not entitled 
to put its case before the Peace Conference, but it was later laid 
before the Supreme Council and had a most sympathetic 
hearing. 

In August 1919 an agreement, drawn up under the instruc¬ 
tions of Lord Curzon, was signed at Teheran between the 
British and Iranian Governments. By its terms Great Britain 
agreed to furnish expert advisers for the several departments 
of the administration. British officers would be supplied for 
the formation of a uniform force, a substantial loan would be 
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provided, improvements in communications would be under¬ 
taken by Anglo-Iranian enterprise and, finally, a revised 
customs tariff would be drawn up. In the opinion of Lord 
Grey of Fallodon, it was unfortunate that this agreement was 
not promptly submitted to the League, of Nations. The failure 
to do so gave an unhappy impression to the world, espe¬ 
cially to the United States of America and to France, where 
an idea prevailed that we had turned Iran into a private pre¬ 
serve. An official with a long experience of Iran strongly 
opposed the agreement on the grounds that both national 
feeling and powerful private interests would be hostile to it 
and would wreck it. The Prime Minister, who probably 
realised the situation, delayed summoning the Majlis (Parlia¬ 
ment) to ratify the agreement according to the constitution, 
and the question was accordingly held up indefinitely. 

In May 1920 the Bolshevists from Baku attacked and cap¬ 
tured General Denikin’s fleet, which had fled from Baku and 
had taken refuge at Enzeli. The British detachment of 500 
men, representing the northern link of a long chain that 
stretched from Iraq to the Caspian Sea, was withdrawn not 
without difficulty to Resht and later to Kazvin, where a 
brigade of British troops under Brigadier-General Ironside 
(now Field-Marshal Lord Ironside) was stationed. The Bolshe¬ 
vists occupied Resht, to the great alarm of the Iranian Govern¬ 
ment. Protests were made to the League of Nations, but it 
was frankly pointed out by the French representative that, 
since the Anglo-Iranian agreement had not been submitted 
to the League, that body could not discuss the problem. The 
Iranian Government then asked for British help, and was 
advised to dispatch the Cossack division under its Russian 
officers to expel the invaders. At first this body, which was 
incidentally being financed by the British Government, won 
some success, but finally it was defeated and fled in utter dis¬ 
order to the shelter of the British at Kazvin. The British 
Government insisted on the dismissal of the Russian officers, 
and General Ironside took steps to reform the disorganised 
force. Inspecting it some weeks later, he asked the British 
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officer in charge to tell him who was the best Iranian officer. 
The prompt reply was Riza Khan, who was immediately 
promoted to command the entire force. Riza Khan, of peasant 
extraction, a man of striking appearance and strong personality, 
reorganised his command and, upon the suggestion of a 
Teheran politician, marched on the capital at the head of 3,000 
Cossacks and seized the Government. 

Among his first acts was the arrest of the members of the 
Cabinet. The new Cabinet then announced the annulment of 
the agreement. The Majlis , which had assembled, confirmed 
the decision, and marked hostility to the British was displayed 
during the debate. Lord Curzon, who had refused to listen to 
advice, to quote his biographer “sang a mournful requiem 
over his perished hopes”. Riza Khan speedily arranged for 
various branches of revenue to be handed over to the War 
Department, thus securing money for his officers and men 
and, with it, their devotion. He soon dominated the Govern¬ 
ment, and in 1923 became Prime Minister. In that year the 
weakling Shah, Sultan Ahmad, who was probably in fear of 
his life, left Iran for Europft, where he died in 1930. He was 
deposed in 1925 and, with due pomp and circumstance, the 
peasant of Mazanderan ascended the throne of Cyrus and of 
Shah Abbas as Shah Riza Pahlavi. 

The new ruler determined to assert his authority over every 
province, to disarm the predatory tribes and to restore law 
and order. The taming of the tribes was a difficult task, but by 
taking advantage of their internal dissensions and by ruthless 
military action, which in some cases involved decimation, he 
finally rendered the country relatively safe for travellers and 
for caravans. Although opposed to foreign influence, Shah 
Riza proved his realisation of the importance of modern com¬ 
munications by the construction of several roads, and, using 
a system of barter, placed orders with Germany to provide 
machinery for sugar refineries and textile mills. But his most 
important work was undoubtedly the construction of the 
Trans-Iranian Railway, a stupendous enterprise. Starting from 
an inlet in the Persian Gulf, where the construction of a 
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harbour termed Bandar Shapur was most costly, it crossed 
the River Karun by a fine bridge and entered the mountainous 
country of Luristan. Avoiding the important cities of Shiraz 
and Isfahan owing to engineering difficulties, it only struck 
the main caravan route at Qum, some 90 miles south of the 
capital. It then pursued a generally north-eastern direction, 
traversing the mighty Elburz range by tunnels requiring great 
engineering skill, and descended to Bandar Shah, a harbour in 
the south-east corner of the Caspian Sea, distant 870 miles 
from the port on the Persian Gulf. A far better alignment 
from Teheran would have been to Enzeli, but general belief 
had it that the Shah’s vast estates and private factories were 
the cause of this uneconomic carrying of the line to a point 
where no harbour works existed. Another important track 
under construction runs from Teheran to Tabriz. There it 
will meet the Tabriz-Julfa line which itself joins the Russian 
railway service, thus completing railway communication be¬ 
tween the Persian Gulf and the Caucasus. 

To turn again to external relations, Bolshevist Russia in 
spite of her recent invasion of the northern provinces, which 
had been practically unopposed, finally decided to make 
friends with Iran. The treaty which she concluded renounced 
all debts due to the Tsarist Government, and made a free gift 
to Iran of the Banque d’Escompte, the Julfa-Tabriz railway, 
various roads and the port of Gazian opposite Enzeli, besides 
abandoning all rights under the Capitulations. This treaty 
was signed by Iran on the same day that the British agreement 
was annulled. In addition, Russia signed treaties of bon voisi- 
nage with Iran, Turkey and Afghanistan. Relations with 
Russia afterwards became strained owing to her economic 
attitude; in 1926 an embargo was placed on exports from Iran. 
Two years later, however, less unreasonable terms were agreed 
upon, and in 1928 Enzeli, which had been seized from Iran in 
1920, was finally handed back. The general feeling towards 
Russia was nevertheless that she not only treated Iran un¬ 
fairly in commercial relations, but threatened her existence. 
The British, although the policy of Lord Curzon had caused 
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ill-feeling which took many years to lessen, were no longer 
considered to be aggressive. 

The Capitulations, which had been imposed on Iran by 
victorious Russia in 1828, had always been resented. Since 
the Shah had restored order in 1927 and had inaugurated the 
New Judicial Regulations, based mainly on French law, he 
used the occasion to secure the abolition of the hated Capitula¬ 
tions. In the negotiations which ensued, certain safeguards 
for foreign residents against arrest or confinement in Iranian 
prisons were insisted upon. Actually it can be said that the 
new system is now working, but hardly satisfactorily. A new 
customs tariff was also brought into force on the same day as 
the abolition of the Capitulations. By its terms the highest 
scales of duty were made applicable to all countries which did 
not negotiate fresh treaties with Iran. 

Iran lies on the direct air route between Britain and India. 
It would be natural to traverse her territory, if terms could 
be arranged, and in 1925 the Iranian Government, which 
had acceded to the International Air Convention of 1919, 
signed a provisional agreement granting the British a right 
of way along the southern coast. However, since Iran later 
insisted on an alignment across the centre of the country which 
experts pronounced to be entirely unsuitable, the Shah un¬ 
wisely cancelled the agreement by which he would have 
secured an unsubsidised air route and the ownership of all 
aerodromes. The present route via Bahrein was adopted, 
and is a success from more than one point of view. 

When the new Kingdom of Iraq was established, the status 
of the large number of Iranians who inhabited that country 
became a serious point at issue. In 1924 persons desirous of 
renouncing Iraq nationality were called upon to do so. This 
question affected thousands who neither understood the pur¬ 
port of the announcement nor were able to pay the fee that 
was demanded. At this juncture the Iranian Government 
claimed for those nationals who declared for Iranian citizen¬ 
ship the privilege of Capitulations, at a time when in Iran it 
was denouncing them in the case of Europeans. Finally the 
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Shah, who had shown to little advantage in the negotiations, 
formally recognised the Kingdom of Iraq. Some years later, 
in 1935, the thorny question of the Shatt-al-Arab was brought 
by the Shah before the Council of the League of Nations, but 
without result. Finally, owing to the feeling of the four 
Moslem Powers of the Middle East towards co-operation, 
Iran and Iraq settled the Shatt-al-Arab question on the terms 
that Iran should be granted an anchorage off Abadan island. 
This agreement, signed on July 8, 1937, was the precursor 
to the Four-Power pact of Saadabad signed at Teheran by 
Iran, Afghanistan, Iraq and Turkey. It was essentially a pact 
of bon voisinage and not a military alliance. 

The financial position of Iran is outside the scope of this 
article, but the sheet anchor of the State is, of course, the large 
income accruing from the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, which 
has also facilitated the rapid growth of mechanical transport. 
Moreover the liberal treatment of the 30,000 Iranian employees 
and their families, for whom housing, education and medical 
care are provided, is having important results in more than 
one direction. 

The ex-Shah, whose amazing rise to the throne has already 
been described, believed entirely in force and unfortunately 
never benefited from contacts with European Ministers or 
officers. He was brutal in his habits, beating and kicking his 
own ministers and generals on occasion, and putting to death 
any prince of the late Kajar dynasty or indeed anyone else who 
fell under his severe displeasure. He banned all social contacts 
with Europeans except on official occasions, and especially 
resented any criticism in the foreign press, forbidding the 
offending journal to be sent to Iran. The German Legation, 
the German bank, the German-staffed university and many 
engineers and business men made up a body of German 
nationals which, two or three years ago, was estimated to 
approach 2,000 in number. Needless to say, a Brown House 
had been founded. After the Iraq rebellion the generals con¬ 
cerned and the notorious ex-Mufti of Jerusalem also took up 
their residence in Iran. It must be remembered that the ex- 
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Shah could not realise the importance of sea power, and felt 
convinced that Germany would certainly win the present war. 
In consequence he decided to throw in his lot with her. As 
the years passed, his ruling passion was avarice. Indeed, 
according to popular belief, he was determined to become the 
richest man in the world. He acquired enormous estates, 
partly by unjust confiscations, and on them he founded 
factories in which his subjects were forced to work more or 
less as slaves. 

To sum up, Shah Ri2a, like Mussolini, rendered invaluable 
service to his country during the first years of his rule. 
In the end he became a curse to Iran, even though its 
modernisation was undoubtedly due to his courage and out¬ 
standing capacity; and his forced abdication was welcomed 
with relief by his oppressed and half-starved subjects. 
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I. Mr. Dillon’s Protest 

T HE first really full and frank discussion on the policy of 
neutrality adopted by the Government of Eire took 
place in the Dail on July 17, as the result of an impassioned 
protest made by Mr. James Dillon during the debate on the 
vote for the Department of External Affairs. Mr. Dillon, who 
is the deputy leader of the Fine Gael party and a member of 
the all-party Defence Council, is no parvenu in Irish politics. 
His grandfather, John Blake Dillon, one of the founders of 
the Nation, a famous patriotic newspaper, took part in the 
abortive rebellion of 1848, whilst his father, John Dillon, was 
one of Parnell’s principal lieutenants and afterwards himself 
chairman of the Irish Parliamentary party. Elis mother’s family 
gave to Ireland Father Mathew, the great apostle of temper¬ 
ance. He therefore stands in the true national tradition, and can 
claim to speak with authority. As the proprietor of a prosper¬ 
ous business in County Mayo he is well acquainted with the 
life of rural Ireland. Coming from such a source, his speech was 
both interesting and remarkable, if not altogether unexpected. 
Elehadinfact made a somewhat similar speech some months pre¬ 
viously at the Fine Gael party convention, which was censored. 

He began by stating that though the policy of indifferent 
neutrality was the policy of the Government and of the 
majority of his own party he did not believe it was in the 
interest, moral or material, of the Irish people. Whilst he 
admitted that responsible men must recognise that the majority 
of the people favoured the Government’s policy, neverthe¬ 
less, when the choice lay between dishonour and material ruin 
on the one hand and the risk of war on the other, terrible as 
the risk might be, he thought a nation with their traditions 
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should face the risk and refuse to submit to a blackmail of 
terror designed to make it sell its honour and stake its whole 
material future on the vain hope that it might be spared. He 
therefore urged that the Irish people, in the exercise of their 
sovereign right, should co-operate to the limit of their 
resources as expeditiously as possible with Great Britain and 
the United States of America in resisting the German attempt 
at world conquest. That co-operation, he suggested, could 
only take the shape of granting naval and air bases to the 
forces of those Powers. The fact that Soviet Russia had 
become locked in deadly conflict with it's prototype Nazi 
Germany was, he said, a stroke of luck for which Christian 
civilisation might devoutly thank Providence. But let it 
create no false sense of security. The utmost endeavour of all 
Christian men was requisite if the Nazi threat to Christianity 
was to be repelled. It was, he claimed, fear of the German 
Blitz, not doubt as to the right and wrong of the moral issues 
involved, which deterred the people of Eire from making 
the right decision. Whilst no prudent man would minimise 
that danger and no just man deride that fear, it was a lesser 
evil than failure to face them. If the Germans won the war, 
the first thing they would do would be to demand and seize 
naval and air bases on the Irish south-west coast so that they 
might maintain conquest and dominion over the continent 
of Europe and the ocean highways of the world. If Great 
Britain could not be guaranteed supplies of food and warlike 
materials from the United States of America she would be 
defeated by Germany, and the day she fell Eire would fall too. 
To them the only issue of significance was whether Christian¬ 
ity should survive or not. They had a glorious opportunity 
and a terrible responsibility. 

The reactions to Mr. Dillon’s speech were significant. 
General Richard Mulcahy, one of the leaders of his own 
party, immediately intervened to make it clear that they did 
not agree with his views. He suggested that the United 
States and Great Britain were at least partly responsible for 
the present situation in Europe, and that the Irish people were 
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not called on to interfere. Such interference would, he claimed, 
divide them utterly. Mr. Cosgrave, who followed, was even 
more explicit. After stating that he had no information con¬ 
cerning Mr. Dillon’s statement and that the wisdom of making 
it had not impressed him, he said that the dominant con¬ 
sideration was for the Irish people to show a united front, 
which could only be done by preserving their neutrality, thus 
securing the stability and integrity of the country. The 
belligerents were not thinking of the Ten Commandments, 
which in recent centuries had never governed the history of 
Europe. Consequently it was not the question of right or 
wrong which prompted or agitated their minds. In his 
opinion, the best contribution public men could make was to 
show that they were united in the view that neutrality was the 
best policy for the country, and that if aggression came a 
united country would meet the attack. 

Mr. De Valera concluded the debate with an interesting 
explanation of the Government’s attitude. They were, he 
said, in an extremely difficult and delicate situation. Neu¬ 
trality was not by any means an easy policy, and it was not 
a cowardly policy. It would require as much courage to put 
that policy through as any other. Complaining of statements 
in the American press which suggested that Eire was belli¬ 
gerently anti-American and anti-British, he said that everybody 
in Eire knew that was not true. Their difficulty was that their 
policy of neutrality did not fit in with the policies of the 
United States and Britain. They were not against those 
Powers, but they had a right to choose their own course. 
He alluded also to the treatment of Ireland during the last war, 
and to the subsequent division of the country, which he 
claimed were tests of Britain’s sincerity. Speeches like 
Deputy Dillon’s were only likely to start a quarrel amongst 
their people at a time when it was very foolish to quarrel. It 
would be quite impossible to lead the country along the line 
advocated by him. He agreed with Mr. Cosgrave that, in' 
times of crisis like the present, one should make up one’s 
mind what one was going to do and then stick to that decision. 
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There should be no hesitation or shifting about. Although 
he personally would like to see people express their views, he 
would be inclined to say of a statement such as Mr. Dillon’s 
that it was magnificent but not common sense. He had not 
got any special revelation to tell him that this was a war for 
Christianity and that it was their duty as a Christian people to 
go out on a crusade. They wanted to live peaceably and to be 
left alone. If they were attacked, they could die if necessary 
fighting for what they were certain was a just cause. That was 
their position, and it was not a cowardly one. Ireland in this 
war was doing its national duty, its duty to its own people—of 
that he had no doubt. 

During the subsequent debate only three speakers ventured 
to express even modified approval of Mr. Dillon’s views. 
In spite of a suggestion by Mr. De Valera that it would raise 
difficult problems for the censorship, the debate was not 
censored. It is understood that Mr. Dillon subsequently 
tendered his resignation to Mr. Cosgrave, but it was not 
accepted. The real effect of the debate was to make it evident, 
for good or ill, that no party in Eire is prepared to depart 
from the present policy of neutrality. Even Mr. De Valera 
and Mr. Cosgrave are apparently for once agreed on this 
matter. To that extent, at all events, Mr. Dillon’s protest has 
cleared the air and served some purpose. Speaking at Mul¬ 
lingar on October 5 Mr. De Valera, after stressing the dan¬ 
gerous position of Eire, said that so far their rights had been 
in the main respected, and he thought it only fair to acknow¬ 
ledge that the belligerent nearest to them. Great Britain, 
despite the temptations and urgings of certain propagandists, 
had not succumbed to them, and had not behaved unworthily. 
Even this tardy and qualified recognition of Britain’s attitude 
is satisfactory. 


II. Political Problems 


T HE progress of the war has also raised other political 
problems in both North and South. During August Mr. 
Frank MacDermot tabled a motion in the Dublin Senate 
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asking the Government to take immediate steps to obtain the 
full and effective co-operation of the United States in securing 
Ireland against attack. He subsequently withdrew it on 
representations that it might lead to undesirable statements 
being made during the debate. He said at the same time that 
it was inspired by genuine and intense anxiety about the 
country’s defences. Mr. MacDermot has since gone to 
America, where he is reported to have broadcast a statement 
to the effect that the defeat of Hitler was a major Irish interest, 
and that the defeat of England would reduce Ireland to “rags 
and beggary”. It would be the worst sort of tragedy, he 
asserted, if the American friends of Ireland “were to put old 
hatreds and old catchwords before the interests of the Irish 
people and their prosperity, to say nothing of the interests 
of America herself”. 

The Dublin Government has recently sought a renewal of 
the special emergency powers granted them at the start of 
the war. During the debate in the Dail Mr. De Valera said 
they were faced with a prolonged period of emergency and 
a situation that would become increasingly difficult. It was, 
however, of tremendous value that all parties were united in 
favour of neutrality. Replying to criticism, he denied that the 
censorship had been used for party purposes, but admitted 
that owing to the tremendous pressure of work the public 
had not been given enough information about some of the 
emergency orders. The fact was, he said, that the people, 
notwithstanding two years of war, did not yet realise the peril 
in which the nation stood from the point of view of either 
military attack or the hardships they were going to suffer be¬ 
fore the war ended. He looked forward to the coming winter 
with great apprehension. 

In a subsequent debate on the work of his own department, 
Mr. De Valera said they were asked why they did not bargain 
with other countries. The answer was that, if Irish policy did 
not suit those countries, they were not going to bother very 
much about accommodating Eire, and even if Eire were in 
the war they might not be able to accommodate her. The 
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principal charge made against the Government by Opposition 
speakers was one of inaction and lack of foresight. Mr. 
Cosgrave asserted that a coalition Government was impossible 
because the two principal parties differed in their conception 
of civic duty and responsibility. Mr. O’Kelly, the Minister 
for Finance, gave the deputies cold comfort when he informed 
them that as the war went on he was afraid that taxes were 
going to increase. He subsequently told the Senate that an 
increase in income tax was probable, and that he would have 
to borrow £10,000,000. The present rate of tax is 7/. 6 d. in 
the pound. The Eire exchequer returns for the first six 
months of the financial year 1941-42 show that during that 
period expenditure has exceeded revenue by £2,578,999. 
Revenue is £400,359 higher and expenditure £1,904,368 more 
than in the corresponding period of last year. The capacity of 
the direct taxpayer in Eire is however not unlimited. Condi¬ 
tions there are quite different from Great Britain, because the 
income-tax paying class is relatively small, and there has been 
no expansion of incomes owing to the war. A further increase 
of income tax would therefore be both unpopular and inad¬ 
visable. The Irish bank returns show, however, a considerable 
accumulation of savings, and the monetary situation therefore 
favours borrowing operations. It would therefore seem to be 
the lesser of two evils for Eire to use its abundant credit to 
meet the deficit in revenue due to the emergency situation. 

Another difficulty under which the Eire Government 
labours is the apparent lack of competent men to fill Mini¬ 
sterial posts. When quite recently Mr. P. J. Ruttledge, the 
Minister for Local Government, resigned his office in order 
to take up a lucrative legal position in the gift of the Govern¬ 
ment—an action strongly criticised by the Opposition— 
Mr. Sean McEntee, the Minister for Industry and Commerce, 
was appointed to succeed him, and Mr. Sean Lemass, the 
Minister for Supplies, who had formerly been Minister for 
Commerce, was reappointed to that position, so that he now 
holds two portfolios. Mr. Hugo Flinn, one of the Parliamen¬ 
tary Secretaries, also has two posts. Clearly Mr. De Valera 
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does not favour the introduction of new recruits into the 
Ministerial camp. 

Here in Northern Ireland we are naturally more concerned 
with problems concerning the prosecution of the war. Much 
criticism has been heard lately of the lack of proper control 
over communications between Eire and Northern Ireland, 
and a demand has been made for a closer censorship of letters 
and restriction of travel between the two parts of Ireland. 
Some tightening up of the regulations has taken place, and 
travel permits must now be obtained before one can travel 
from Belfast to Dublin or vice versa. But it is clearly almost 
impossible to control effectively a long straggling land frontier 
such as that between Northern Ireland and Eire, sparsely 
inhabited on both sides by people of similar nationality and 
language. Real control can only be effective on the sea frontier 
of the entire island. In this instance geographical facts em¬ 
phasise the unity of Ireland. 

Nationalist organisations here have protested strongly 
against the detention of Mr. Cahir ITealy, who represents 
Fermanagh in the Belfast Parliament. He was arrested on an 
order of Mr. Herbert Morrison, the British Home Secretary, 
who had shortly before visited Belfast. The order was made 
on the grounds that the Home Secretary had “reason to be¬ 
lieve that Mr. Healy had recently been concerned in acts pre¬ 
judicial to the public safety or the defence of the realm or in 
the preparation or instigation of such acts”. In a letter to the 
Home Secretary Mr. Healy, who is a Republican in politics, 
after declaring his belief in a free and united Ireland stated 
that he was not anti-British and never had any liking for 
Nazism. He would like, he said, to see the peoples of Ireland 
and England living in peace and good fellowship. At the same 
time he refused to appeal to the Advisory Committee. The 
present position of the Nationalist minority in Northern Ire¬ 
land is far from happy, and its leaders have no clear or settled 
policy. Two Nationalist members of Parliament representing 
the Tyrone-Fermanagh constituency in the Imperial Parliament 
were elected on a pledge not to attend, which they have duly 
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observed. In the Northern Parliament two of the Nationalist 
members for Belfast attend regularly and take part in the 
debates, whereas other Nationalist members representing 
country constituencies do not. In the Senate all the Nationalist 
members attend. There are about 400,000 Nationalists in 
Northern Ireland and many of them are disfranchised by this 
policy of abstention, which as things are at present leads 
nowhere. 

The Labour members, however, do not hesitate to criticise 
the Government. Speaking at Stormont on September 2 
Mr. J. Beattie, M.P., one of that party, declared that there 
was a council within the Government which was as great a 
menace to parliamentary government as Hitler. Six men were 
ruling Northern Ireland, and the representatives of the people 
were denied any hand in what was being done. Democracy, 
he said, did not exist within the confines of the Northern 
Cabinet; it was dictatorship from beginning to end. Other 
speakers complained of the treatment meted out to evacuees 
from Belfast, and pointed out that the Northern Parliament 
only met for about 25 days in the year. Considerable friction 
has also arisen between the Belfast business community and 
Sir Dawson Bates, the Minister of Home Affairs, because 
the latter refuses to suspend the Belfast Corporation, whose 
management of civic affairs has received most unfavourable 
attention. In this, matter Belfast has something to learn from 
Dublin, where the city manager system has been in force for 
some years with excellent results. 


III. Portents 

ALTHOUGH the noise of battle has recently rolled away 
XX .towards the east we are reminded by events that this 
situation is not likely to be permanent, and that our island is 
precariously situated on the verge of the European conflagra¬ 
tion. In the small hours of July 26 enemy aircraft were again 
over Northern Ireland, and some bombs were dropped which 
caused neither damage nor casualties. The same night bombs 
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were also dropped near Dundalk in Eire, not far from the 
border of Northern Ireland, causing minor damage but no 
casualties. On the morning of August 15 an unidentified 
aircraft flew over Dublin and was fired on by the ground 
defences. On August 26 a German bomber crashed near 
Kinsale in County Cork, the crew, who were uninjured, being 
interned. A domestic tragedy arising out of the war took place 
on September 15, when 15 soldiers of the Eire army were 
killed and 20 seriously injured as the result of the explosion 
of an anti-tank mine at a training ground in the Wicklow 
mountains. 

More serious, however, is the situation disclosed by recent 
doings of the Irish fifth column, better known as the I.R.A. 
On July 18 a miniature skirmish took place at a farm-house in 
County Longford, when the police and military arrested a 
member of that organisation called Richard Goss, who was 
wanted for several bank robberies. Goss fired on the military, 
and was tried by the Special Military Tribunal in August for 
this offence. He was convicted, sentenced to death and 
executed a few days afterwards, as the Government refused to 
commute the sentence. This was the first case in which the 
death penalty was inflicted in Eire under the special emergency 
powers for an offence other than murder. On September 8 
a far more sensational event occurred. On that afternoon a 
dishevelled and distraught man, his legs and arms bound with 
chains and ropes, with a revolver in his hand, tottered into 
the police station at Rathmines in the southern suburbs of 
Dublin. He was identified as Stephen Hayes, the reputed 
“chief of staff” of the I.R.A., who had been wanted for some 
time. Armed detectives proceeded at once to a house in 
Castlewood Park, which is in the vicinity. When they appeared 
there a man named Stephen Rice, a native of Belfast, ran from 
the house and was fired on by the detectives. He fell wounded 
on the road and was taken into custody. On September 18 
one Sean McCaughey, otherwise Sean Dunlop, who had been 
arrested by the police on September 2, was charged before the 
Military Tribunal with the abduction of Stephen Hayes. 
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Light began to be thrown on these mysterious events. The 
story told by Hayes was, in the words of the prosecuting 
counsel, a harrowing tale of terror. Hayes described how, 
while discussing “army matters” in his capacity as I.R.A. 
chief of staff at a house at Coolock in County Dublin on 
June 30, he was seized by McCaughey and two other armed 
men and taken to a deserted farm-house in County Louth, 
where he was beaten and questioned concerning his “con¬ 
tacts with the Free State Government and information given 
to the police”. He was told he would be shot if he did not 
admit certain accusations. Later he was taken to another 
house in the Dublin mountains and from there led to a river- 
bank, where he was again told he was going to be shot. He 
then apparently made a statement under threat. Afterwards, 
on the night of July 12, with a rope tied to his left leg, he 
was marched across bogs and fields to the house in Castle- 
wood Park. For some days after arriving there he was left 
alone; eventually on July 23 he was “court martialled” by his 
captors, McCaughey, who was described as adjutant-general, 
acting as prosecutor. He was charged with “treason” against 
the Republican Army and conspiracy with the Eire Govern¬ 
ment. The trial lasted all night. After these proceedings he 
alleged that he was again beaten and tortured in other ways, 
and that as a result of the beating he recounted imaginary 
happenings which they spent a week recording. Finally on 
September 8, during the absence of his guard, he escaped 
through a window and managed to reach the police station in 
a state of collapse. Medical evidence was given as to the 
marks of beating and violent treatment on the body of Hayes. 
McCaughey was sentenced to death, but the sentence was subse¬ 
quently commuted by the Government to one of penal servi¬ 
tude for life. Rice, the wounded man, has not yet been tried. 

The conviction of McCaughey did not, however, conclude 
the matter. On October 2 the Eire Government Information 
Bureau issued the following remarkable statement: 

The Government is aware that a printed document, purporting to 
be a confession by Stephen Hayes of Enniscorthy, Wexford, has 
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been widely circulated in the form of a “special communique” 
issued by an unlawful organisation. The circumstances under which 
Hayes made the alleged confession were stated in evidence by him 
during the course of a recent trial and are familiar to the public. 
The document contains allegations of relations between Ministers 
and leading members of the organisation, and of collusion on the 
part of certain Ministers and the Government in activities of the 
organisation. Fantastic though these allegations are, the Govern¬ 
ment and the Ministers named in the document think it well to state 
categorically that they are wholly untrue and without any shadow of 
foundation. 

Public opinion in Eire has been profoundly disturbed by 
these disclosures. That it should be possible for such an 
illegal organisation to carry on its fell work without detection, 
in the manner described by Hayes, and for circumstantial 
charges of collusion in its activities to be made against in¬ 
dividual Ministers and the Government, is most disquieting. 
It may be surmised that the last has not yet been heard of the 
matter. 


IV. Economic Problems 

P ROBLEMS of supply remain in the foreground of the 
Eire economic picture. Restricted and unpunctual train 
services, the prohibition of the use of gas-bags on motor¬ 
cars and the severe rationing of turf all indicate that the 
supply of coal from Britain has almost vanished. Trains be¬ 
tween Cork and Dublin are now reduced to one a day. Tea, 
sugar, petrol, matches are already rationed, although the tea 
ration has been recently increased. In the country districts 
lack of kerosene and candles has led to a revival of primitive 
methods of lighting. The growing scarcity of raw materials 
makes it probable that further rationing may be unavoidable, 
and the Government has recently announced that it proposes 
to establish a national register so that individual ration books 
may be issued if necessary. 

The food position in Eire seems to be reasonably secure, 
at least as regards essentials. Owing to some abuse, the 
privilege of sending small food parcels to Great Britain and 
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Northern Ireland has been suspended. There is a surplus of 
meat, owing to the fact that the export of cattle to Great 
Britain has been reduced by more than half since the outbreak 
of foot-and-mouth disease, now fortunately almost eradicated. 
The harvest has been the most bountiful since 1847, and a fine 
autumn enabled it to be saved and threshed without difficulty, 
although threshing operations were somewhat handicapped 
by the lack of coal. The area under wheat was the largest ever 
recorded. The agricultural statistics indicate that there is a 
continuous growth in tillage crops and an increasing reliance 
on the home market. Should the war drag on for a long 
period, lack of artificial manures, already causing serious con¬ 
cern, is bound to lead to a diminution in yield and a conse¬ 
quently grave situation. Owing to the sharp rise in the price 
of wheat and the cost of production, the Eire Government has 
decided to subsidise bread in order to prevent any increase 
in the present price to the consumer. It is calculated that the 
sum required for this purpose will amount to £2,000,000 in 
the coming year, £750,000 of which will be provided from 
the reserve fund of the semi-public organisation which imports 
and purchases wheat, and the balance from public funds. 
Arrangements are also being made to provide communal 
cooking facilities in the large cities in order to meet the 
situation created by the scarcity of fuel. 

The problem of unemployment, which is increasing in 
Eire, has been partly met by abnormal emigration. Between 
May 1 and the end of August some 16,000 men emigrated 
from Eire to Great Britain, though half of these would be 
migratory labourers who cross to England for the harvest and 
return later. Many of the emigrants are skilled artisans or 
young agricultural labourers. The Catholic Bishop of Galway 
has recently made a public protest against this situation, but 
failing the provision of employment at home it is difficult to 
see what can be done. The British and Eire Governments 
have agreed to try and regulate emigration through the Labour 
Exchanges, and only those who are redundant in Eire will be 
permitted to leave. In Northern Ireland, on the contrary, the 
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tendency is to encourage such a movement, for we realise that 
anything which helps to increase the output of munitions in 
Great Britain also benefits us. The Eire trade statistics show 
that, owing to the reduction of imports by half through war 
conditions, the trade balance is more favourable and in con¬ 
sequence the sterling assets of Eire are increasing. 

Problems of interest to both North and South have been 
raised by the recently published report of the Eire Transport 
Tribunal. The terms of reference of this body, which was 
appointed in 1938, were to examine the position of public 
transport, excluding air transport, the causes of the unfavour¬ 
able position of the railways and the measures necessary to 
ensure an efficient public transport system. The majority 
report, which is qualified by the reservation that present 
conditions make premature any attempt to provide a final 
solution, recommends that the board of the Great Southern 
Railways should be reduced in size and assisted by two expert 
controllers, the chairman to be a whole-time official nominated 
by the Government, and that the company should make a 
debenture issue of £1,250,000, guaranteed by the Government, 
for the purpose of improving existing road services and 
acquiring compulsorily the interests of private competitors. 
It also recommends that additional taxation should be imposed 
on private motor vehicles, the proceeds of which would be 
available to meet deficiencies in the railway company’s fixed- 
interest obligations. A minority report by Dr. Henry Kennedy, 
the able secretary of the Irish Agricultural Organisation 
Society, approaches the problem from the consumer’s stand¬ 
point, and advocates State ownership of the railways on the 
ground that there is no prospect of their paying their way 
without Government subsidies and unfair restriction of out¬ 
side motor transport. Any real solution of Irish transport 
problems must however be on a national basis, as the larger 
part of the Great Northern Railway is in Northern Ireland. 
Such a solution is only possible with the co-operation of the 
two Governments concerned, which under existing conditions 
is hardly likely to be attempted. 
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Another question which affects the commercial community 
throughout the whole country is the increase recently an¬ 
nounced by the Banks Standing Committee in the charges for 
keeping current accounts. This increase, which is on a sliding 
scale, raises the present charges—admittedly nominal—by 
amounts that seem to be excessive and inequitable. Business 
men in all parts of Ireland naturally feel that, when their 
profits and dividends are controlled drastically by the State, 
the banks should also be prepared to make a sacrifice, and 
they have expressed their indignation in no uncertain terms. 
As a result of this agitation, the banks have agreed to postpone 
the enforcement of the increased charges until the Govern¬ 
ment of Eire have had an opportunity of investigating the 
matter. Should they decide that the new charges are excessive, 
it will hardly be possible to enforce them in the North. 

Northern Ireland, 

October 1941. 
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INDIA AND THE WAR 


I. An Extended Viceroyalty 

T HE extension of the Viceroy’s term of office until 1943 
came as a surprise to most people in India, where political 
commentators had been speculating for some time about his 
likely successor. An interesting variety of names was can¬ 
vassed, ranging from the right to the left in British politics, 
and including such candidates as Sir Samuel Hoare, Sir Stafford 
Cripps, the Duke of Devonshire, Sir John Anderson, Mr. R. A. 
Butler, and several others. Few anticipated that the reigning 
Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, would have his tenure of office 
further extended, although those who were closely watching 
war events in the Middle East and elsewhere did not hesitate 
to predict that his continuance as Viceroy was inevitable. His 
acceptance of an additional year may be regarded as an expres¬ 
sion of his sense of duty in responding to a call made to him 
in difficult times, both in India and abroad. This spirit of 
service is also shared by Lady Linlithgow, who has devoted 
much attention to humanitarian activities during her time in 
the country, particularly in the organisation and establishment 
of the Tuberculosis Association of India, which has con¬ 
solidated and co-ordinated all bodies previously existing for 
combating this disease and has covered the country with a 
network of sanatoria and clinics for the treatment and care of 
those suffering from it. 

It is always the misfortune of a ruling Viceroy that the 
nature of much of his important work is generally unknown, 
and that judgments of his viceroyalty are frequently based on 
a lack of that full awareness necessary to make a fair and 
complete appraisal of his services. This is particularly true in 
time of war* and Lord Linlithgow has suffered from it; but 
when the archives at Delhi are opened it will be found that 
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he has contributed in great measure to the prosecution of the 
war not only as it affects India, but also in that wider strategical 
sphere in which India maintains those outer bastions of de¬ 
fence that guarantee her security. In the domestic political 
field the Viceroy has faced some exceptionally difficult pro¬ 
blems, and he has handled them with a tact and patience which 
reflect a deep toleration and a wide appreciation of the im¬ 
portant issues underlying the constitutional controversy. The 
inauguration of Provincial autonomy, which he witnessed, 
proved that the reforms had opened a new era for India, and 
only the circumstances of war have retarded that constitutional 
progress which the Viceroy has endeavoured to advance. New 
declarations have superseded the former ones made by His 
Majesty’s Government, but their designs are the same in pur¬ 
pose and intention. They aim at maintaining Indian unity and 
at contributing to that advancement towards Dominion Status, 
which the majority of moderate men believe is synonymous 
with independence. 

Since the outbreak of war Lord Linlithgow has laboured 
unremittingly in the cause of winning it. His imaginative 
enterprise was largely responsible for the creation of the 
Eastern Group Supply Council, an organisation based on three 
continents, which is provisioning Allied and Imperial forces 
operating or situated in Africa, Palestine, Syria, Iraq, Iran, 
India, Burma, Malaya, Hong Kong, Australia and New Zea¬ 
land. Through its agency important and vital supplies have 
been despatched to meet the requirements of His Majesty’s 
Government, the material supplied being obtained from six¬ 
teen British territories in the Eastern hemisphere under a 
policy of co-ordinated effort without precedent in the experi¬ 
ence of the British Commonwealth. The value of this supply 
organisation to the war effort in the Middle East and elsewhere 
can scarcely be computed, and under the Viceroy’s initiative 
it was established in time to mitigate the dangers arising from 
the partial blocking of the sea route by the Mediterranean, and 
to meet any change in the strategic situation which might 
develop. The organisation consists of a Central Provision 
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Office, under military control, to deal with “provision”, and 
a Supply Council, under civil control, to deal with “supply 
and production”. The Provision Office estimates the im¬ 
mediate and long-term requirements of all (except local) sup¬ 
plies needed for the armies in the East, and places demands 
for these requirements on the Supply Council. The functions 
of the Supply Council are to meet those demands by drawing 
on the available resources of all the Eastern Group of British 
countries, and to arrange for new production through the 
supply organisations in these countries. 

In addition to this important project Lord Linlithgow has 
given significant assistance to three Commanders-in-Chief, 
including Sir Claude Auchinleck and Sir Archibald Wavell, 
two soldiers whose names are already household words. The 
exchange of appointments between these Generals surprised 
the world, and its inner significance has not yet been disclosed. 
General Wavell will go down in history as the man who de¬ 
molished the Italian Empire in North Africa by a series of 
brilliant campaigns in which his forces were outnumbered by 
about ten to one. General Auchinleck has yet to earn his 
laurels in the Middle East, but to that war zone he carries with 
him experience acquired at Narvik and during the Battle of 
Britain, which is augmented by a unique understanding of 
those Indian soldiers who form an important element of the 
troops under his command. Both Generals would admit the 
valuable help they have received from Lord Linlithgow, who 
has been a student of military affairs for more than thirty years, 
and has watched events in this war in such a manner that the 
strong Allied position east of Suez is in no small measure due 
to his foresight and enterprise. It may therefore be safely 
assumed that in extending the Viceroy’s term in India by 
another year the home authorities were largely influenced by 
Lord Linlithgow’s notable part in the war effort, not only as 
to India’s own massive contribution but also in that wider 
field—the protection of the British Commonwealth in the 
Eastern hemisphere. 
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II. The Menace to Asia 

T HE invasion of Greece was regarded in India as an 
opening move in the German attempt to subdue British 
resistance by striking at the component parts of the Common¬ 
wealth east of Suez. It predicted new dangers to India, which 
might have reached fulfilment but for prompt British action in 
Iraq and Syria. The Viceroy and his military advisers recog¬ 
nised the dangers, and efforts to counteract them found final 
expression when British and Russian forces occupied strategic 
positions in Iran, where German penetration had been more 
intensive than in any other part of the Middle East. This had 
the effect of linking Allied forces with the Russian armies in 
the Caucasus, and opened up possibilities for consolidating an 
Allied front from Archangel to Tobruk. The direct threat to 
India lay through Iran, and the unwillingness of the Germans 
to be dislodged from their hold in that country reflected their 
anxiety to maintain themselves in a strategic position vital to 
their plans for Asiatic conquest. Their presence in Iran con¬ 
stituted a menace not only to the Middle East and India, but 
also to Russia and to the route leading to Burma and Malaya. 
While invading German troops would face tremendous diffi¬ 
culties in attempting to approach India through the Caucasus, 
it was already obviously part of their plan, and by rounding 
up their agents' in Iran the Allied forces strengthened the 
defensive position from Libya to the Caspian Sea. 

The threat to India has not yet been wholly removed, but 
the Allies are now in a much better position to meet it. The 
enemy’s determination to reach the Caucasus indicates his 
anxiety to break the new front which Allied action in Iran has 
created. This front gives fresh shape to the old theory of 
encirclement which the Germans have always feared; the fact 
that the greater part of Europe is now under their domination 
is of little value to them if the process of encirclement can be 
completed in a manner that will enable the Allies to determine 
where the last battle of this war is to be fought and won. The 
collapse of the Russian armies is necessary to Hitler’s success, 
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for, if he cannot disentangle himself from his adventure in 
Eastern Europe, adventures in other directions will be greatly 
complicated. With the elifnination of the menace from Iraq 
and Iran, the way has been opened up for consolidating our 
military position, while the political situation throughout the 
Middle East has been much improved. Recent developments 
have heartened Turkey, have given Afghanistan greater con¬ 
fidence in maintaining neutrality, have encouraged the new 
regime in Syria and have opened the way for Lease-Lend sup¬ 
plies from America to reach Russia by a route through Iran 
hitherto unavailable. 

Indian troops have done their full share in bringing about 
this improved situation. They played important roles in Iraq 
and Iran, and they are earning praise from objective observers 
for their prowess and skill under conditions of modern war. 
The Indian Army is being rapidly expanded; General Wavell 
said in a recent broadcast that it borders on 1,000,000 men. 
It has been asserted by some that a much larger army could 
have been raised by this time, but the policy has been to keep 
recruitment in line with supplies, so as to ensure that when 
Indian armies take the field they are completely equipped in 
every sense. Equipment is now available in ever expanding 
volume from new sources of supply in India, from other parts 
of the Commonwealth and from the United States. Proposals 
made by the Chatfield Committee which visited India just 
before the war, and by the Ministry of Supply Mission which 
came shortly after war broke out, are now being implemented. 
Indian ordnance factories have been greatly enlarged and are 
still growing. Civil industry is fully co-operating in turning 
out material for the men of the new armies, who are coming 
forward in increasing numbers. The Royal Indian Navy and 
the Indian Air Force are also being developed. The navy has 
done notable work in connection with the campaign in North 
Africa, and Indian airmen are regularly engaged in attacking 
Germany and German-occupied territory in Europe. 
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III. The Domestic Political Scene 

P REOCCUPATION with the war has not prevented the 
British authorities from making further efforts to lessen 
the acerbities of the political controversy in the country. On 
July 22 the Viceroy announced an expansion of his Executive 
Council and the creation of a National Defence Council. By 
a redistribution of old portfolios and the creation of new ones 
the Executive Council now consists of twelve members, of 
whom eight are non-official Indians. The National Defence 
Council, comprising representatives of British India and the 
Indian States, provides the Government for the first time 
with a non-official body as part of its official machinery for 
bringing the Provinces, the States and the Centre into col¬ 
laboration. Its establishment was designed to “associate non¬ 
official Indian opinion as fully as possible with the prosecution 
of the war”. Its members were chosen to give representation 
on a territorial basis in a manner that would represent the 
various elements in the national life of the country. Different 
communities, functions and interests are represented, including 
Indian women. 

The reconstruction of the Executive Council is of prime im¬ 
portance, both politically and constitutionally, although it was 
effected chiefly to enable the administration to function more 
efficiently for war purposes. But the fact that Indians now 
have a complete majority on the Council represents a departure 
from former policy, which has not been without influence on 
current political thought. The expansion does not imply an 
attempt to satisfy or circumvent the demands of any political 
party, and has been made within the terms of the existing 
constitution; but its constitutional significance has had a direct 
bearing on domestic politics, even although the Indian mem¬ 
bers have been appointed without regard to party, political or 
communal considerations. The principal political parties are 
not directly represented, but the men selected can be genuinely 
described as representative Indians whose status in the country 
is recognised. Indeed, in the absence of party representation, 
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it is doubtful if the Viceroy could have selected a better group 
of men, and tested by itself as a war measure the decision 
represents a notable strengthening of the personnel and 
machinery of the Government. The conflicting policies of 
party leaders made it impossible for the Viceroy to draw upon 
the main parties; yet all the men chosen have an all-India 
reputation, and many of them are experienced administrators. 
Their presence in the Central Government gives that body an 
entirely new character, and the expansion reflects an imagina¬ 
tive attempt to interpret the existing constitution in a new 
spirit. As an earnest of British intentions for the future, it 
gives emphasis to official declarations that Indians are to be 
given a primary say in whatever new constitution may here¬ 
after be devised. 

The new Council came into being against a curious political 
background, which accounted for the form it has assumed. 
The principal parties had their own ideas about a reconstructed 
Executive Council. Although the Congress Party was roaming 
the political wilderness in fulfilment of Mr. Gandhi’s policy 
for freedom of speech to oppose the war effort, that policy 
actually emerged from the constitutional demands which the 
Congress Party was making. These demands sought the estab¬ 
lishment of a National Government, enjoying the confidence 
of the elected members in the existing Central Legislature. 
The Moslem League opposed the Congress demands, on 
the ground that their fulfilment would imply the subservi¬ 
ence of the Moslem community to a Hindu majority. To 
counteract this, the Moslem League insists on equal repre¬ 
sentation with the Congress Party in any central machinery 
which may be established, or, alternatively, a substantial share 
in any Government from which Congress men may be absent. 
Other political groups have other proposals. Notable among 
them are the recommendations made by a group of prominent 
public men, unaffiliated with any specific parties but inclining 
to the Liberal school, who urge the formation of an Executive 
Council responsible to the Crown but consisting entirely of 
non-official Indians. Not one of these proposals agrees with 
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the original British suggestions for expanding the Council, 
which implied that party representatives should collaborate at 
the Centre under the existing constitution. 

The new Council meets none of the party demands in full, 
although it indirectly meets some of them. The British 
Government has clearly indicated that the new constitution 
for India will be examined after the war, when the Act of 1^3 5 
will be reviewed in all its aspects. This means that all that 
could be done in regard to the Executive Council had to be 
done within the terms of the existing constitution. Nearly all 
the proposals put forward by party leaders imply fundamental 
changes in the present constitution; but the new Council 
neither prejudges these issues nor excludes them from future 
consideration. All the promises made in British declarations 
can be fulfilled when the time comes, and although the support 
of the principal parties might have influenced the scale and 
personnel of the expansion it could not within the framework 
of the present constitution have affected its form. Notwith¬ 
standing this, the Council is something wholly new to Indian 
experience. It reflects a substantial accession of Indian opinion 
to the inner councils of the Central Government, and is bound 
to have a deep influence both on the administration and on 
the future course of political tendencies in the country. 

The significance of the change has been noted in India. 
While commentators, in urging more liberal policies, have 
indicated dissatisfaction with what has been done, the admis¬ 
sion is nevertheless made that the new Council represents a 
political advance on its predecessor. The political deadlock 
has not been ended, but political thinking has been diverted 
into new channels. The fact that such prominent public men 
were prepared to serve on the Council suggests that they have 
the support of a large body of moderate opinion, which is 
wearying of the ineffective policies of party leaders. These 
leaders have not modified their respective attitudes, but party 
extremism has been tempered by the change. Even in Con¬ 
gress circles there are spokesmen who are urging an alteration 
in Congress tactics, asserting that Mr. Gandhi’s leadership is 
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unreal against the background of war. Such commentators 
would like the Congress Governments to resume office in 
those Provinces where they vacated it, but there is no indica¬ 
tion that Mr. Gandhi has changed his views about applying 
non-violence to Nazism. In the Moslem League many mem¬ 
bers are dissatisfied with its President, Mr. Jinnah, but his 
ability to maintain disciplinary control makes it impossible for 
alternative leadership to emerge. Moslem League policy is 
mainly governed by a desire to maintain Moslem solidarity in 
opposition to the Congress Party, although this does not mean 
that the Moslems do not seek independence of the British. 
But it is clear that Mr. Jinnah favours no collaborative action 
unless he is satisfied that such collaboration will be on equal 
terms with the Hindus, and that it does not preclude the 
League from pressing its own claim to establish independent 
Moslem States as a solution for the constitutional controversy. 

IV. The National Defence Council 

T HE expansion of the Executive Council met with wider 
approval than political commentators in general were pre¬ 
pared to admit, although party spokesmen naturally pointed 
out that party demands had not been met. This was parti¬ 
cularly true of the Moslem League, Mr. Jinnah directly resent¬ 
ing the step which had been taken, particularly as one League 
member had agreed to serve on the Executive Council and 
four on the National Defence Council. The controversy 
created about this issue centred mainly on the Defence Council, 
on which Premiers in office were invited to serve to represent 
their Provinces. The Premiers of Bengal, the Punjab and 
Assam agreed to serve in that capacity, and the Begum Shah 
Nawaz accepted nomination to represent Indian women. All 
belonged to the League. In view of this, Mr. Jinnah threatened 
these members with disciplinary action. He held that, accord¬ 
ing to a communication addressed to him by the Viceroy 
through the Governor of Bombay, the Premiers had been 
invited to serve as representatives of the Moslem community; 
he indicated that the Premiers should have sought his sanction 
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before agreeing to serve, although he also implied that his 
sanction would not have been forthcoming. 

The Premiers of the Punjab and Assam accepted Mr. Jin- 
"nah’s interpretation of their appointments without much 
hesitation and resigned from the Defence Council; but the 
Premier of Bengal contested Mr. JinnalTs right to interfere in 
Provincial affairs and, while he too resigned from the Council, 
he also resigned his offices in the Moslem League. All three 
Premiers obviously left the Council in order to maintain the 
solidarity of the League, particularly as sections of the Nation¬ 
alist press hoped that the Premiers would defy Mr. Jinnah and 
bring about a split. The Begum Shah Nawaz refused to resign, 
contending that she had deafly been invited to represent 
Indian women and not the League as such. In securing the 
resignations of League members Mr. Jinnah has deprived the 
Moslem community of substantial representation in the De¬ 
fence Council, solely in the interest of retaining his dictatorial 
control over the League.* That dictatorship thrives on the 
complexities of the constitutional controversy, and his desire 
to prevent League members from serving was prompted 
largely by his unwillingness to see them associating themselves 
with more moderate policies than he himself accepts. Behind 
the facade of unity thus maintained, there is nevertheless dis¬ 
content with League leadership, and opposition to the Pakistan 
project which the League is now endorsing. 

The withdrawal of League members from the Defence 
Council places the League in the same position as the Congress 
Party, which is also unrepresented there. What Mr. JinnalTs 
attitude will be should the Congress Ministries return to office 
is not known, but he will be put in a dilemma if Congress 
Premiers should in due course take their places in the Defence 
Council. The changed position at the Centre, particularly in 

* To register disapproval of the manner in which the expanded 
Executive Council and the National Defence Council had been set up, 
Mr. Jinnah announced on October 28 that during the session which 
opened on that day members of the Moslem party would absent 
themselves from the Central Legislature.— Editor. 
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regard to the Executive Council, has encouraged the view that 
new political tendencies may emerge such as might enable the 
Congress Ministries to resume office in the Provinces. It is 
generally held that the new Indian members of the Executive 
Council will be prepared to vacate their places if the two prin¬ 
cipal parties show a willingness to co-operate, and develop¬ 
ments in this direction are not impossible. While nobody 
claims that the expansion of the Executive Council and the 
creation of the Defence Council have ended the political stale¬ 
mate, there are many who believe that these new departures 
should encourage men of moderation to continue their efforts 
in finding a solution for those serious problems which keep 
the two main parties from collaborating. 

V. The Atlantic Charter 

T HE promulgation of the Atlantic Charter had a special 
interest for politically minded Indians, who contended 
that its genuineness would be tested by the manner in which 
its principles were applied to India. Consequently there was 
professed disappointment with Mr. Churchill’s interpretation 
of the Charter in relation to India. Mr. Churchill said that it 
did not in any way qualify the various statements of policy 
which have been made from time to time about the develop¬ 
ment of constitutional government in India, Burma and other 
parts of the British Commonwealth. He reiterated that the 
British Government is pledged by the declaration of 1940 to 
help India to obtain free and equal partnership in the Common¬ 
wealth, subject to the fulfilment of the obligations arising from 
the long British connection with India and British responsi¬ 
bilities to the many creeds, races and interests in the country. 
Mr. Churchill regarded the re-establishment of European sove¬ 
reignties ruthlessly destroyed by aggression as quite a separate 
problem from the progressive evolution of self-governing 
institutions in regions whose peoples own allegiance to the 
British Crown. 

The unwillingness of Indians to accept British declarations 
as sincere is one of the distressing features of the constitutional 
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controversy. Mr. Churchill’s plain assertion that British policy 
in India aims at bringing about equal partnership was generally 
regarded as an inadequate application of the principles out¬ 
lined in the Charter. It was held that British obligations and 
responsibilities in India should be more specifically defined, 
particularly as Indians have been told that the task of framing 
a new constitution will rest largely with themselves; it was 
claimed that what India really wanted to know was the nature 
of the relationship that would exist between Great Britain and 
India after the war. But it is clear from British declarations, 
whatever Indians may say, that the British purpose is to lead 
India towards Dominionhood at the earliest possible date. 
The fulfilment of that intention is largely dependent on Indians 
themselves, and some real attempt to remove the domestic 
difficulties which exist would go far to securing that final 
solution which is so ardently desired in both countries. The 
conflicting policies of opposing political parties are mainly 
responsible for the stalemate which now exists, and they have 
so complicated the problem that a solution along lines formerly 
contemplated has been made more difficult, if not impossible. 

The right of all peoples to choose their own form of govern¬ 
ment is a fundamental principle of the Atlantic Charter, and 
the theory is inherent in all the British efforts which have been 
made to find a solution in India. The particular form of 
government embodied in the Act of 1935 represented the 
nearest common agreement that could be reached at that time, 
notwithstanding the memorandum of the British India delega¬ 
tion to the Round Table Conference which demanded some¬ 
thing different. How far the Act of 1935 has been destroyed 
by intervening events cannot be determined with certainty until 
the Act comes under review after the war. But there is no 
doubt that political manoeuvring in India, coupled with a com¬ 
plete unwillingness to compromise between parties, has raised 
entirely new problems, including that presented by one party 
which professes to find a solution only in the division of India. 

India, 

September 1941. 
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T. Help for Russia 

P ARLIAMENT reassembled for a new session on Novem¬ 
ber 12. It would be idle to pretend that in the last few 
months there has not emerged a vague feeling of dissatisfaction, 
or that Mr. Churchill’s assurance of the cohesion of the 
Government and of his intention to make no further changes 
at the present moment has genuinely allayed it. There are not, 
of course, either in Parliament or in the country any real doubts 
about who should be Prime Minister. Apart from a few 
perpetual malcontents in the House of Commons, nobody 
questions for a moment that Mr. Churchill should remain the 
country’s leader; the people still trust him absolutely, and not 
only because there is apparently no person to take his place. 
It is difficult to define the undercurrent of uneasiness with 
any precision. In the summer it turned on the question of 
production—on some inability of industry to deliver the goods 
because of a suggested inability of the Government to mobilise 
the nation for war. This question is still foremost in people’s 
minds, but it has been given a new significance by the relentless 
advance of the German armies into Russia and by doubts raised 
whether Britain can give the Soviet the help we have promised. 
Thus current criticism has centred on “help for Russia”, and 
the Government has been subject to the steady pressure of 
public opinion expressed both in and out of Parliament to 
make our promise good. The possibility of a western offensive 
by Britain has been debated in Parliament, in the press, in the 
home, in the parks, at the street corners and even on the screen, 
but in military matters the Government has always the answer 
that it alone knows the facts, and that public discussion of 
strategy must in such circumstances be largely irresponsible 
and may even do harm. The critics then ask why members of 
the Government are allowed to give gratuitous information 
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to the enemy by saying that a western offensive is impossible. 
They quote Lord Halifax’s statement at a press conference on 
his return to the United States that “at present, shipping and 
equipment are both insufficient to make the project feasible”, 
though they omit a sentence in the same statement that a 
force would be landed somewhere when the time was ripe. 

It is not difficult for the Government to prove that the help 
for Russia that is practicable is being granted. Lord Beaver- 
brook’s broadcast and his speech in a House of Lords debate 
after his return from Moscow must have convinced the most 
sceptical that the Government is determined not to stint 
supplies. It is quite obviously not being viewed merely as a 
question of letting go a few obsolete aeroplanes or guns 
which Britain’s armed forces can spare—these, indeed, would 
be very scanty—but of delivering the things that Russia wants. 
Wheat has been sent from stocks in Canada. Sugar has been 
sent from stocks in Britain. Aircraft and tanks, although the 
lack of tanks in almost every campaign of the war has hitherto 
meant Britain’s failure, are arriving and are on their way; “we 
simply gave what Stalin asked and in full measure”. Whatever 
justification the critics may have on their side they cannot 
honestly plead that the British Government is withholding 
supplies, either from ulterior political motives or from a 
reluctance to denude our armed forces of the equipment which 
at long last they-have been beginning to receive at an effective 
rate. 

But “help for Russia”, in its political aspect, is merely a 
point of focus for expressing that indeterminate dissatisfaction 
with the conduct of the war. The comparative peace which 
Britain is enjoying, owing to relative immunity from air raids, 
has stirred in the people a feeling that they ought to be doing 
something more to help the Russians, now bearing the full 
brunt of the German attack. It is an emotion which, properly 
capitalised, might lead to a huge increase in production, and 
it is a welcome sign that the people no longer feel on the 
defensive. The country is willing and eager to respond to 
Mr. Churchill’s original offer of “blood, toil, tears and sweat”; 
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it agrees wholeheartedly with Mr. Bevin that this is not “a 
comfortable war”. Its demand is that the Government should 
live up to these stern words, and should never, for fear of 
giving offence in this quarter or in that, rest content with a 
lower degree of thoroughness than the Germans are no doubt 
applying—as the Prime Minister has again warned us—to the 
perfecting of their plans for the attack on Britain. 


II. The Government and Parliament 

S OME reflection of these movements of thought has been 
apparent at by-elections. There have of course been no 
officially contested elections since the beginning of the war, 
because under the terms of the party truce a vacancy in a 
constituency is filled by a candidate of the same party which 
held the constituency previously. This has not, however, 
prevented a medley of independent candidates from presenting 
themselves in opposition to the Government selection. In the 
early days of the war such candidates were mostly pacifists or 
Communists, who stood for “stopping the war”, and an 
occasional Fascist. These, especially the Fascists, secured 
comparatively few votes. In recent months the independent 
claimants have been of a different character. They have stood 
generally for nostrums for winning the war (thus one of them, 
who has already contested three by-elections and is standing at 
a fourth, comes forward as the “Bomb Berlin” or “Win-the- 
War-in-the-Air” candidate) or else for the alleviation of some 
particular grievance such as soldiers’ pay. The very nature of 
their candidature shows them to be thoroughly irresponsible— 
“frivolous” is Mr. Churchill’s word—but the fact remains 
that Independents at four by-elections this summer and 
autumn secured 4,146, 4,869, 8,086 and 7,121 votes, which in 
two cases reduced the Government’s majority to 1,365 and 
2,825 respectively. Obviously, in the absence of big issues to 
fight over, most people do not trouble or are too busy to turn 
out to vote, and it is easy to exaggerate the importance of the 
Independents’ success. It is nevertheless true that they have 
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been able to trade upon some of the popular restlessness, 
because the Government has not fully sei2ed the opportunity 
for turning it into the right channels. 

The question of soldiers’ pay which featured in one or 
more by-elections has, even more than help for Russia, been 
a sore point at issue between Government and Parliament. In 
the latter case the Government has proved from the beginning 
its keenness to meet to the fullest possible extent the needs of 
the situation and the unmistakable wishes of the people, and 
most back-bench members for their part have shown them¬ 
selves alive to the difficulties in the way. But in the debate 
over soldiers’ pay at the close of the last session every speaker 
was critical of the Government’s new scheme. Briefly, the 
position is that every person serving in the armed forces 
receives a certain basic pay, with fixed allowances for wife and 
children; but as in very many cases the sums thus granted by 
the Service departments are insufficient to prevent hardship, 
the War Service Grants Committee of the Ministry of Pensions 
has been established and empowered to make supplementary 
allowances in cases of proved need. Too often, however, 
neither the ordinary nor the supplementary allowances have 
sufficed to prevent families from suffering real hardship, and 
for some months the Government has been pressed to improve 
the serving men’s position. When the Government’s new plan 
appeared, it was found that it did not grant an all-round 
increase in pay as of right. Instead, it was concerned with 
improving the system of allowances paid by the War Service 
Grants Committee. The maximum supplementary grant is 
proposed to be raised from £i to £3 a week: subject to this 
maximum there is a guarantee of a minimum income of 16 s. 
per unit of family after reasonable commitments such as rent 
have been met, two children under school-leaving age or one 
adult counting as a unit: the income per unit will be made up 
to 20s. if the family income was on such a scale before the 
father joined the forces: moreover, the pre-Service income will 
be calculated after allowing for war-time increases in the cost 
of living. There are also further provisions dealing with case's 
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of sickness and with proficiency pay; in the latter case there 
will be no reduction of allowance until the soldier receives an 
increase of more than 4 s. a day, when four-sevenths of the 
increase will go to his family with a corresponding reduction 
in the grant. 

To a certain extent this extremely complicated scheme can 
be commended. It is a further extension of family allowances, 
and in preventing hardship it represents a considerable im¬ 
provement. But its great disadvantage, which was the main 
burden of complaints in the House of Commons, is that by 
administering it through the War Service Grants Committee 
and not through the Service departments the Government 
gives the appearance of regarding the whole question as 
one of charity. It means that every household applying for 
the increase must go through some kind of means test, an 
unpopular procedure when applied to unemployment assis¬ 
tance and other forms of public relief, but doubly so when 
applied to the family of a man who is fighting for his country. 
There is also the discrepancy between the income of a man and 
his family when he is in the armed forces, and that of a man 
serving in war industry. Generally speaking, the latter receives 
high wages, and the frequently unfavourable contrast between 
the family of a fighting man and that of a war worker living 
in the same street has lain behind much of the campaign for 
higher Service pay. The Government’s scheme by its very 
nature ignored this anomaly—which indeed can have no 
ready solution, since the risks borne by a fighting man can 
hardly be compensated in terms of money—and its apparent 
acquiescence in this serious contrast was roundly attacked in 
Parliament. 

Another occasion on which the Government was roughly 
handled by the House of Commons in the closing days of the 
old session was over the rights of members of Parliament to 
visit places banned to the general public for reasons of security. 
Mr. McGovern, one of the three members of the Independent 
Labour party in the House, applied to the Home Secretary for 
permission to visit Ireland, both Northern Ireland and Eire, 
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for the purpose of political observation and survey. In view of 
the nature of his party, which is opposed to war, and of the 
existence of a Gerjnan Legation in Dublin, Mr. Morrison 
refused. Then Mr. McGovern sought permission to go to 
Northern Ireland in order to investigate the case of Mr. Cahir 
Healy, a Nationalist member of the Ulster Parliament, who is 
detained under Defence Regulation i8b. Mr. Morrison again 
refused; and the debate, when the refusal was taken up at 
Westminster, turned on the question whether members of 
Parliament should in security matters be treated differently 
from members of the public. Mr. Morrison’s opponents 
claimed that they should: that membership of Parliament was 
a responsible office implying responsibility in its holder and 
involving certain duties towards the public: and that these 
duties could only be fulfilled if members were given latitude 
in the application of the regulations. 

Mr. Morrison and Mr. Churchill, who intervened in the 
debate, relied on the argument that has been used throughout 
the war on occasion after occasion—and which is still valid. 
In time of war it is necessary to confer absolute powers on the 
Executive for the conduct of the war. Parliament itself con¬ 
ferred these powers, which must be exercised at the absolute 
discretion of the Executive, or in many cases they would be 
worthless; but the Executive, or more particularly the respon¬ 
sible Minister, is .still accountable to Parliament for the way 
they are used. It may indeed be argued that this accountability 
is of no avail if it leaves the position unaltered. But the 
very fact that the debate was held will serve as a check to 
unnecessarily arbitrary action in the future. The Home 
Secretary’s lot in war-time is certainly not a happy one. He is 
responsible for the administration of all the regulations 
affecting the liberty of the subject most nearly. He is bound to 
receive kicks if he goes too far and on the other hand, as Mr. 
Morrison pointed out in the debate, he frequently receives 
kicks when he does not go far enough—when he does not 
detain persons whom other people think should be under lock 
and key, when he does not suppress all newspapers which adopt 
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an attitude considered detrimental to the war effort, and when 
he does give permission to members of Parliament to leave 
the country. Judged by all reasonable tests, Mr. Morrison’s 
administration of these powers of his has been on the whole 
both lenient and sound. 

In the meantime his discretionary power has been the subject 
of an appeal to the House of Lords. Of all the hateful regula¬ 
tions that the war has brought upon us, Regulation i8b, which 
authorises the detention of British subjects without trial, gives 
the greatest offence. At the outset it was applied only rarely, 
but after the Western campaigns of 1940 hundreds of people 
who were or had been members of the British Union of Fascists 
were detained under it. Over 1,500 persons have been de¬ 
tained altogether, but many were released after their cases had 
been reviewed by the advisory committee set up; the total 
number now detained is only about 700, while new cases of 
detention are rare. Nevertheless, the fact that any British 
subject can be kept indefinitely in prison on the Home 
Secretary’s order has always been a cause for uneasiness, and 
the administration of the regulation has frequently been raised 
in Parliament. 

On several occasions the person detained has applied to the 
court for a writ of habeas corpus, but the court has held that 
an affidavit by the Home Secretary to the effect that he had 
reasonable cause for believing that the person in question came 
within the terms of the regulation, and that it was consequently 
necessary to exercise control over him, was a good answer to 
an application for a writ. In the case recently heard on appeal 
by the House of Lords, the legal point at issue was slightly 
different, though the effect was the same. A detained person 
had sued the present and previous Home Secretaries for 
wrongful imprisonment, and had claimed damages. The 
defendants admitted that the plaintiff was detained under 
Regulation 1 8b, which was, in fact, their defence, whereupon 
he took out a summons asking that they should give particulars 
of the grounds on which he had been detained. The lower 
courts having given judgment for the defendants, the plaintiff 
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appealed to the House of Lords. By a majority of four to one, 
this final court of appeal decided that by the terms of the 
regulation there is no onus on the Home Secretary to prove 
that he has reasonable cause for believing that a person should 
be detained. The matter is one for his exclusive discretion, and 
provided he acts in good faith his action is not subject to 
challenge in a court of law. The whole issue comes down to 
the question whether in time of war the safety of the State 
transcends the liberty of the subject. If it does, the matter 
must remain within the Home Secretary’s discretion, because, 
as Lord Maugham pointed out in his judgment, his action 
could hardly be discussed in court, whether in public or in 
ca?nera , without a danger of confidential information being 
revealed which would prejudice the future actions of the Home 
Secretary, jeopardise the security of the State and thereby defeat 
the purpose of the Emergency Powers (Defence) Act. On the 
other hand those who agree with Lord Atkin, the dissenting 
Law Lord, argue that Parliament never intended the Home 
Secretary to have an exclusive discretion. They point out that 
the original regulation, made in the early days of the war, used 
the words “if he is satisfied”, that this wording was challenged 
by Parliament and amended after consultation with an all-party 
committee to the present phrase “if he has reasonable cause”, 
and that consequently Parliament must have meant to make 
the Home Secretary’s action answerable to a court of law. 
There is, therefore, every likelihood of the regulation con¬ 
tinuing to be discussed in Parliament, which can only serve, 
whether it is further amended or not, to emphasise that 
although in theory the Executive is absolute, in practice it has 
to walk very warily indeed. 


III. Man Power 

S INCE help for Russia is being translated into supplies, the 
1 call on Great Britain’s production is greater than ever, and 
ways and means of expanding it are still in the forefront of 
debate. Mr. Bevin himself has called for an increase of 30 to 
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40 per cent this winter. The difficulties in the way of increas¬ 
ing output were described in an article in the last issue of 
The Round Table.* Since then, no new factors have arisen, 
apart perhaps from an added determination on the side of 
labour, which has been spurred on by Russia’s resistance. A 
shop stewards’ conference in October showed a welcome 
recognition that trade union rights must give way to the 
common cause. But however much the existing labour force 
can add to its already tremendous achievements, production 
will still be hampered by inadequate man power unless there 
is a much more effective mobilisation than has so far taken 
place. Expectations were disappointed when it was found that 
the King’s Speech at the opening of the new session contained 
no reference to further action for this purpose. It was con¬ 
cluded not that the Government failed to recognise the need, 
but that its plans were still incomplete. 

This limiting factor, the relatively small man power available 
to Great Britain, has been underlined by the Russian campaign, 
which has inflicted huge losses on both sides, losses that Great 
Britain could not endure. There is thus a clear need for the 
utmost economy in the use of man power in civil industry, in 
war industry and in the armed forces themselves. To secure 
the first was one of the objects of the concentration of civil 
industry described in a previous number of The Round 
TABLE. f This process has been virtually completed, but has 
not released as many workers as was expected when it was 
first announced. Against the unofficial estimate then given of 
between 500,000 and 750,000, the Board of Trade has now 
declared that some 144,000 have in fact been released. This is 
somewhat misleading, because it was found when concen¬ 
tration started that many of the factories scheduled to be 
concentrated had already gone over to government work 
either wholly or partly, and the process has thus indirectly 
transferred more workers to war work than the figure of the 
numbers released indicates. On the other hand, owing to lack of 

* No. 124, September 1941, p. 636. 

f No. 123, June 1941, p. 561. 
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foresight and sufficiently firm action by the Ministry of Labour, 
steps were not taken in time to see that the people who were 
made available actually moved to war jobs. Far too many of 
the 144,000 have gone into shops and other service trades from 
which it is difficult to extract them. In true stable-door fashion, 
Mr. Bevin has now decided to extend the Undertakings 
(Restriction on Engagement) Order to all women between the 
ages of 20 and 30. This will mean that such women will 
only be able to obtain fresh jobs through an employment 
exchange, and an employer seeking to engage a woman in 
this age-group will have to prove that the work is of national 
importance. Moreover, all shop girls between the ages of 20 
and 25, except in food shops, are to be moved into more 
urgent work. 

Another important step is the substitution of individual 
reservation for block reservation. In other words, men under 
41 will no longer be reserved because their nominal occupa¬ 
tion happens to fall into a particular category, but only if the 
actual work they are doing is of national importance. The 
original Schedule of Reserved Occupations had long been 
considered completely out of tune with the needs of the hour, 
and had already been substantially revised. By this step it will 
be almost completely set aside. As a corollary it has also been 
announced that all men under 23, except those working in a 
few specified essential industries, have had their deferment 
from military service cancelled. It will no doubt come as a 
surprise that there are men of this age not working on muni¬ 
tions or else in the armed forces, but the Ministry of Labour 
estimates that as many as 30,000 to 40,000 will thus be released 
for the Services. 

In the armed forces themselves the question of the best use 
of men is under consideration by a committee with Sir William 
Beveridge as chairman. This committee has already produced 
an interim report endorsing the need of all three Services for 
more skilled men to keep the machines of war in action, and 
commenting that “so long as men of military age are used on 
work within the capacity of women or older men, the Govern- 
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ment will not escape criticism for waste of man power”. The 
need therefore is clear; there must be a further dilution of 
skilled men in industry in order to release more skilled men 
for the Services, and a further substitution of women for men 
both in industry and in the armed forces. The, Auxiliary 
Territorial Service (the women’s branch of the army) alone is 
calling for another 200,000 recruits in the next twelve months, 
and there can be no doubt that the Ministry of Labour’s oft- 
promised “drastic action” will have to be taken if these 
numbers and the demands of industry and the other women’s 
Services are to be met. 


IV. Food Policy 

O NE big improvement in the conduct of the home front 
has been the adaptation of food policy, on which the 
health of the nation and its efficiency largely depend, to war 
purposes. To begin with, rationing was merely looked upon 
as a means of securing a fair distribution of foods in short 
supply, and that still remains its primary aim. In applying it, 
a distinction has gradually been drawn between the different 
needs of different sections of the community. Restaurants and 
catering establishments of all kinds have had their supplies of 
rationed goods severely cut, but subject to that have always 
been allowed to feed their customers outside the ration. To 
avoid the discrimination in favour of the wealthy which this 
system would otherwise give, as well as to encourage com¬ 
munal feeding and to meet the needs of heavily blitzed 
districts, British Restaurants (Ministry of Food establishments, 
run on a non-profit-making basis) were opened in various 
towns and rural areas to serve less wealthy people with a good 
meal, off the ration, at a very low price. Furthermore the 
establishment of canteens for industrial workers was officially 
encouraged. Thus, besides the right to a certain basic ration, 
most people have the possibility of a supplementary ration in 
canteen or restaurant. But a drawback of this system is that it 
implied that all people needed the same amount of food at 
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home and the same kind of foods, whereas it was quite obvious 
that children (to take one extreme) and coal-miners (to take 
another) have very different requirements. 

Gradually therefore a system of differential rationing has 
been devised. For some time, underground and certain classes 
of agricultural workers have been allowed an extra 5 ounces of 
cheese a week, making 8 ounces in all, but it can hardly be said 
that this met their particular needs fully. When the necessity 
of some form of milk rationing became apparent, a special 
system of priorities was put into force. Expectant and nursing 
mothers and children under 5 years of age were guaranteed a 
minimum of 7 pints a week. Children between the ages of 5 
and 17 were guaranteed 3 I pints, and special priorities were 
announced for certain classes of invalids and for hospitals. To 
other consumers no amount was guaranteed, but it was 
estimated that an adult would probably receive a minimum of 
2 pints of liquid milk a week and would be allowed the equiva¬ 
lent of three pints of unsweetened condensed milk in addition. 
The expected winter stringency started in the beginning of 
November, and by the end of the first week retailers had been 
told to cut their total weekly sales by 15 per cent. This meant, 
of course, a considerably larger cut for the non-priority 
consumer, since the priority classes were to be allowed their 
guaranteed amounts. By the fourth week of the month no 
adult, at any rate in the larger towns, could expect to receive 
more than his minimum of 2 pints a week. It is too early 
to say how well the scheme will work in practice throughout 
the period of winter shortage, but at least there is cause for 
satisfaction that those who most need liquid milk will be 
guaranteed adequate amounts. 

A further extension of differential rationing was announced 
in October, when it was decided to allocate food to canteens 
and restaurants according to whether they served heavy 
workers, other industrial workers or “the rest”. Canteens in 
the first category will receive id. worth of meat per main meal 
compared with the previous pennyworth, more cheese and 
cooking fats and three times their old allowance of sugar. The 
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second category will receive i \d. worth of meat, more cooking 
fats and double the amount of sugar, while the third category 
will continue on their present allowances. 

There have been alterations in the basic or domestic ration 
as well. In the middle of November the sugar ration was 
increased from 8 to 12 ounces a week and the fats ration from 
8 to 10 ounces, of which not more than 2 ounces may be taken 
in butter and not more than 7 ounces in margarine. A novelty 
is the introduction of point rationing for certain tinned foods 
(tinned meat, fish and beans) on the same principle as clothes 
rationing. Each consumer will be allowed to spend 16 points 
a month on these foods, which are all given a point value. If 
the scheme works successfully, and there appears no reason 
why it should not, it might with advantage be extended to 
other goods not yet rationed. 

But in the long run the most important development of 
food policy is the expansion of the school meal service for 
schoolchildren. The peace-time scheme for supplying cheap 
milk to schools is to be extended by raising the Exchequer 
grant to local education authorities to 100 per cent, which will 
prevent any of them from pleading poverty for not putting it 
into universal force. This, it is hoped, will raise the proportion 
of children receiving milk under the scheme from the present 
level of 60 per cent to virtually 100 per cent, and in addition 
they will be entitled to their guaranteed 3J pints a week at 
home. Moreover, the Exchequer grant in respect of school 
meals is to be raised to a minimum of 70 per cent and a 
maximum of 95 per cent. The lack of equipment, which with 
finance has been the main cause for the relatively small number 
of meals served in schools, is to be made good by allowing 
local education authorities to use the Ministry of Food’s 
emergency cooking depots and the facilities of British Restau¬ 
rants. It will still be some time before the provision of school 
meals, at present only available for some 300,000 children, can 
cover the full 5,000,000 attending elementary and secondary 
schools. But an immense step forward has been taken to 
eliminate malnutrition, from which too many children in the 
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poorer areas suffered even before the war, and to free for war 
work mothers whose children’s dinner would otherwise have 
been a daily responsibility. 

That this many-sided programme for improvement of the 
feeding of the nation is possible at all is directly due to the 
success of the Royal Navy and the Royal Air Force, partly 
relieved in their tremendous task by invaluable American aid, 
in bringing the unfailing men and ships of the merchant fleet to 
the end of their ceaseless dangerous journeys. Shipping losses 
in the four months ending with October fell to little more 
than one-third of their seriousness in the previous four months. 
We are still losing 6,000 tons of shipping a day, but if Hitler 
has been relying more upon starvation than upon invasion to 
bring us to our knees, as the Prime Minister has disclosed that 
Hess has told us, then the summer and autumn of 1941 have 
proved disappointing to certain people in Germany. Our 
farmers have done their share too in helping that plan to 
miscarry. The area under crops in this island has been increased 
by nearly half since 1939, and we had an excellent harvest. 
From both sides, therefore, the Minister of Food has been 
enabled to build up his reserves. But they are not to be lightly 
dissipated in giving extra food to classes of people who do not 
really need it, just because the food is there. Larger reserves 
render lower imports possible, and lower imports of food 
release sorely needed ships for more militant purposes. No 
one can properly appreciate what Britain is setting herself to 
undertake in this war, who overlooks the strain on her shipping 
and the strain on her man power and woman power. 

Great Britain, 

November 1941. 
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I. Canadian Defence 

T HE situation of those charged with responsibility for the 
preparations for communal defence is almost worse than 
that of billiard sharps condemned, as W. S. Gilbert proposed, 
to play billiards “on a cloth untrue with a twisted cue and 
elliptical billiard balls”. The military and political considera¬ 
tions to be taken into account are never twice the same, and 
indeed—to make the parallel a closer one—the billiard table 
would have to be set up on a vessel at sea and the cue be not 
only twisted but flexible. If there is any foundation for the 
gibe that during each interval of peace the armed forces of any 
country usually engage in preparing for the last war but one, 
it is probably because the statement is rather one of ineluctable 
fact than a criticism. Broadly speaking, it is impossible to 
make preparations for war on military assumptions based upon 
facts more recent than the last war which has been fought. 
Almost everything else is speculation. 

Imperfect definitions are sometimes useful. For the purpose 
of discussing preparations for defence it helps if military 
strategy is thought of as consisting in the reconciliation of 
military means and military ends. By analogy, political strategy 
would consist in the reconciliation of political means and 
political ends. The adjustment of means to ends and ends to 
means in any field is difficult enough; military strategy is 
itself a fine art, and political strategy equally so. But the 
settlement of a defence programme is an even more compli¬ 
cated task. It involves the reconciliation on the one hand of 
military means and political ends, and on the other of political 
means and military ends.' A problem involving four groups of 
factors is much more than twice as difficult as one in which 
only two groups have to be dealt with. 

In deciding on a defence programme the first step is to 
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inquire what are the supposed interests of the community it is 
desirable to defend. Some interests which it might at first 
sight seem possible to omit from the list may have to be 
retained in it because public opinion insists upon regarding 
them as important, and cannot, it is assumed, be corrected in 
time. Others, although in fact important, may have to be 
omitted because the public cannot be educated to appreciate 
their significance. Turning to military points, the list has to 
be revised from two angles. In the first place, against certain 
vital interests there may at the relevant time be no threat or 
sign of threat. These may be crossed out. Others must be 
treated likewise because it is obvious that the communal 
strength is insufficient to justify an attempt to defend them, 
even with the assistance of possible allies. There remain on 
the list certain interests which it is conceivably possible to 
defend if appropriate preparations are made. But even then 
the extent of the preparation which should be undertaken has 
to be determined. This is contingent primarily upon the nature 
and extent of possible threats or, speaking technically, of 
possible scales of attack, a factor upon which again public and 
professional opinion may be at variance. Secondly, therefore, 
the details of the programme may depend upon the balancing 
from time to time of political expediency and military security. 
Recent history affords examples of the dominance of all these 
varying considerations. Discussions of what should be done 
and decisions as to what shall be done are consequently intelli¬ 
gible only in the light of the circumstances of the time, both 
military and political, including in the latter group not only 
the international situation but also the domestic political climate. 

Of all the aspects of defence problems, only the geography 
remains stable. It is of fundamental importance, and is of 
course peculiar to each country. In discussing Canadian 
defence one must not forget that the settled part of Canada 
consists of a strip some 2,500 miles in length and seldom more, 
though frequendy less, than 200 miles in width. The strip is 
divided into two great portions, eastern and western, by some 
hundreds of miles of wild country, and each of the parts 
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subdivided again into two by mountain ranges. At its two 
extremities the strip faces on the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 
One of its long sides marches with the northern boundary of 
the United States. On the other lie great expanses of rock, 
forest and tundra, stretching towards the North Pole. On the 
north-west, reaching almost to north-eastern Asia, is the 
United States territory of Alaska, and towards the north-east 
is Newfoundland (including Labrador)—once a' Dominion 
and perhaps still entitled to be so called, but at present under 
the government of a Commission appointed by the United 
Kingdom—and farther north Greenland, which forms part of 
the North American continental mass and is normally under 
Danish administration. Greenland is the nearest North 
American land area to the north-west corner of Eurasia, and 
between Newfoundland and the Azores there lie only about 
1,300 miles of sea. 

Before the completion of confederation in 1867 the provinces 
now comprising Canada had during the nineteenth century 
resisted two attacks from the south—the war of 1812 and the 
Fenian raids of 1866. After 1867, Canadian troops took part in 
the suppression of two western rebellions, those of 1870 and 
1885, but if we disregard the Canadian voyagcurs who went to 
Egypt in 1888, the only other wars in which Canada was con¬ 
cerned until 1939 were the South African war and the war of 
1914-18. Even as late as 1920, military thinking had by no 
means excluded the conception of resistance to further attacks 
on Canada from the United States, a conception dictating the 
basic army organisation under which Canada is divided into 
ten military districts, each including a slice of the settled strip 
facing the United States and having its back to the northern 
wastes. In the last 20 years, however, this conception has in 
effect been entirely abandoned. The ideas governing such 
military activities as were undertaken have been directed to 
the maintenance of a non-permanent militia, some air activities 
and the provision of certain land defence works at the principal 
harbours on the two ocean frontages. There have also been 
somewhat half-hearted moves towards the development of 
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coastal naval forces. In 1939, however, the only permanently 
embodied land forces numbered about 4,500 of all ranks, with 
a high proportion of officers. The non-professional militia 
had a total strength of only 5 5,000, but again the proportion 
of officers was large. The navy had some thirteen ships of all 
kinds, with a personnel of 3,600, and the numbers of the air 
force were likewise very small. It had no combat aircraft, and 
few of such machines as it possessed were adapted for any use 
except training. While efforts had been made to survey the 
potential productive capacity for munitions, the actual capacity 
was negligible. The possible output of rifles from Dominion 
arsenals was very limited, and the facilities for the manufacture 
of small arms ammunition was equally exiguous. There was 
no factory adapted to the production of artillery of any kind, 
and although provision had been made for the production of 
Bren guns, the manufacturing facilities were only in course 
of completion, and the contract under which the guns were to 
be produced had been the subject of bitter political criticism 
and of investigation by a Royal Commission. 

Allowing for the changed value of money, in the first decade 
following the Treaty of Versailles the annual appropriations 
for all the defence services, navy, army and air, including 
such civilian air activities as were undertaken, had been 
hardly greater than in the years immediately preceding 1914, 
if indeed as great. As a result of the depression in the early 
thirties they had been drastically reduced even from this low 
level, and actually fell below that at which they had stood 
nearly 20 years before, when most of the money made available 
by Parliament had been devoted to the permanent and non¬ 
permanent militia, notwithstanding that out of them provision 
had by this time to be made not only for the land forces but also 
for the navy and the air force. During the depression the air 
force organisation, which had been very slowly increased and 
developed, was in a large measure destroyed in consequence 
of the financial pressure. It was not until about 1936 that 
appropriations began to reach their pre-1914 level, and even 
then they remained very small. 
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The reasons for this penuriousness are not far to seek. In 
the first place, not only were strenuous efforts being made 
towards disarmament in Europe, but the only tasks which it 
was thought the armed forces of Canada might be proximately 
called upon to perform were to ensure internal security and to 
police the coastal waters. Such progress as was permitted to 
the air force was rather a relic of the fine record of Canadians 
in the R.F.C. during the last war, and of the feeling that the 
peculiar adaptability of Canadians to air activity should not be 
permitted to remain without opportunity for development. 
In the second place, although Canada, as one of the first half- 
dozen exporting countries in the world, was concerned with 
the policing of the high seas, Canadians regarded the safety 
of the Atlantic lanes as being assured by the Royal Navy and, 
less importantly, the policing of the Pacific as assured by both 
the United States and British fleets. A third reason, to a 
certain extent involved in the other two, was that there was 
thought to be no serious threat to the orderliness of the world 
at large. It is true that even before 1932 scepticism as to the 
effective functioning of the League of Nations had begun to 
spread, and that Canadians generally were shocked at the 
supineness of the League in face of the flouting of it by Japan 
in relation to Manchuria. But notwithstanding that many of 
them were distrustful of Sir John Simon’s conduct of foreign 
affairs, they did not feel sufficiently well informed to press for 
the adoption of a stronger policy. 

Among the younger intellectuals there was a feeling that if 
Canada again appeared likely to become involved in a major 
war, the line of cleavage for and against participation would 
not be between its French-speaking citizens, who had resented 
the adoption of conscription in 1917, and their English- 
speaking compatriots, but between the older traditionalists, 
who were prepared without question to accept Great Britain’s 
lead in foreign affairs, and the younger and more insistently 
North American generation who were violently opposed to 
what they regarded as capitalistic wars and were affected by 
the isolationism then tending to dominate the thinking of the 
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people of the United States. Having regard to the racial and 
religious divisions in Canada, to its geography, and to its 
intimate connection with the United States, the reluctance of 
successive Canadian Governments to incur substantial military 
expenditures cannot properly cause surprise. What is astonish¬ 
ing is rather that such military establishments as existed were 
not even more severely restricted than they were. 

In 1937 and 1938 the appropriations for war services and 
the development of Canadian defences substantially increased. 
This was, however, more on the initiative of the Government of 
the day than as a result of popular pressure. The programme 
was directed rather towards the tightening up of Canada’s 
military muscles by providing for somewhat greater training 
facilities and strengthened harbour defences, than towards 
preparations to take part in operations overseas. Indeed, some 
of those who gave any thought to the share Canada might take 
in a future major war were of opinion that the development of 
aviation had made the dispatch of substantial forces overseas 
so dangerous a military operation as to exclude it as a practical 
policy. They tended to regard Canada rather as a field for the 
manufacture of munitions out of range of enemy aircraft, and 
considered that the most useful function the country could 
perform in the event of her taking part in a war in Europe 
would be to turn herself into an arsenal as quickly as circum¬ 
stances permitted. 

The events of September 1938 made a difference in this 
respect. When Mr. Chamberlain came back speaking of 
“peace for our time”, and contemporaneously making hasty 
preparations against the risk of war, the atmosphere changed. 
On the actual outbreak of war a year later an uprush of popular 
feeling had the effect, under the shrewd guidance of the Prime 
Minister, not only of carrying Canada into the war with almost 
no dissentient voices, but of compelling the prompt formation 
of an expeditionary force. This it was happily found possible 
to dispatch overseas without mishap. At that time Canada 
would have welcomed the immediate organisation of the pro¬ 
duction of munitions, but encouragement from Great Britain 
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seemed lacking. As it was, embarkation on the Joint Common¬ 
wealth Air Training Plan went far to satisfy the public demand, 
and indeed is to be regarded as one of perhaps three Canadian 
events of first-rate importance in relation to the effective 
prosecution of the war. 

It was not until after May 1940 that the munitions pro¬ 
gramme got into its stride, even as a programme. Since then 
the transformation of an industrial organisation directed to 
peaceful ends into one primarily concerned with the supply of 
munitions of war has proceeded apace. Early efforts were 
concentrated upon the provision of necessary equipment for 
the Canadian forces, but as time went on the field of activity 
continuously widened, until now there is hardly any kind of 
munitions which is not either made or about to be made in 
Canada. It is said that the industrial facilities available would 
permit the complete equipment of an infantry division every 
six weeks, and in addition aircraft and specialised munitions of 
all types are being produced, much being on British account 
though financed by Canada. Not only does Canada supply 
substantially everything required for its own forces, but the 
expenditures already taken care of out of Canadian funds on 
British account are said to approach $1,000 million, an amount 
exceeding the total annual budget of Canada for all purposes 
for two years of peace. 


II. Transformations since 1939 

I N the two years of war there has been a notable change in 
the Canadian public’s angle of approach to the struggle, and 
to the sacrifices for which it calls. Initially the emotional 
driving force was based rather on the idea of aid to Britain. 
To-day the emphasis has altered. There is a growing recog¬ 
nition that what is involved is national survival, that the issue 
will be decided for Canada by the battles in Europe and at sea, 
and that Canada can be effectively defended only by the exer¬ 
tion abroad of every ounce of strength which can usefully be 
withdrawn from production at home. This change has been 
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due to a succession of events, including not only the series of 
invasions with their attendant horrors and exhibitions of 
brutal violence, but more specifically the air attack on Great 
Britain, of which the critical character was gradually appre¬ 
ciated, the setting up by Canada and the United States of the 
Permanent Joint Board on Defence, the leasing of bases by 
Great Britain to the United States, the occupation of Green¬ 
land and Iceland, the Canadian Prime Minister’s speeches in 
England and on his return from there, and the assumption by 
the United States of responsibility for the protection of traffic 
in the western Atlantic. 

In sharp contrast with the situation in the United States 
itself, any vocal opposition to the Government in Canada has 
been on the part of those who contend that not enough is 
being done. There has been strong and recently effective 
pressure in support of the formation of auxiliary forces of 
women. Conscription for overseas service in the army has 
also its vehement supporters, particularly in Toronto and the 
cities of the Pacific coast, where there is dissatisfaction with its 
application only to service in Canada, in respect of which it is 
already in operation. There is evidence, moreover, of a 
demand for protective forces and measures. Particularly on 
the west coast the public is concerned with the possible 
belligerency of Japan, and in the interior with possible air 
raids, either direct from overseas or from northern bases. 
With Government backing, experimental black-outs have been 
carried out in inland cities on a rather artificial footing. The 
Attorney-General of Ontario was reported on September 19 to 
be so greatly apprehensive about raids as to telegraph, instead 
of merely mailing, from Toronto to Ottawa a recommendation 
for a substantial appropriation for the installation of sirens. If 
the Government conceded all that is demanded because of 
fears of this kind, the concentration of its available resources 
in or about the critical areas on the Atlantic coast and in 
Great Britain would be seriously interfered with. 

The position as to conscription is a curious one. The num¬ 
ber of men in the fighting services who have been embodied 
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as volunteers available for duty anywhere already exceeds the 
figure at the end of the second year of the last war. Recruits 
for the navy and air force have continued to offer themselves 
faster than it has been possible to absorb them. Recruitment 
for the army has been slower, perhaps in part attributable to 
an instinctive popular feeling that the final decision is not 
likely to turn on any proportionately small difference in the 
numerical strength of the land forces, and in part to the fact 
that the Canadian army, unlike the navy and air force, has not 
yet been seriously engaged, while training as such has no 
particular attraction. Balancing the demand for conscription, 
there is a widely held and not uninformed opinion that pressure 
in the direction of compulsory general service has already had 
an adverse effect on the production of food and munitions, 
which should be given a clear priority over service in the army 
though not over service in the air force or in the navy. Those 
who take up this position may be placing the value of land 
forces too low in comparison with productive activities, but 
their view can be supported by cogent examples and argument. 
They think that too much concession has already been made 
by the Government to popular clamour, induced rather by 
memories of the last war than by a clear conception of the 
necessities of this one. 

The civil organisation of the country for total war is difficult 
enough. Foreign exchange control, including the practical 
prohibition of unnecessary visits by Canadians to the United 
States—visits which were one of their chief forms of diver¬ 
sion—the attempt to control prices over so large and varied 
an area, the enforcement of restrictions on building, the 
reduction of the supply of non-essential articles in face of an 
increasing demand for them, and the enormous extension of 
direct taxation, to which some ten or twenty times the number 
of persons have become liable during the last year (the actual 
multiplier even in respect of income tax is still a matter of 
conjecture)—all these activities give abundant scope for mis¬ 
takes and consequent irritation. Acquiescence has, however, 
been extraordinarily general and extraordinarily cheerful. On 
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the civilian side the only serious anxiety is the temper sometimes 
shown by labour. Strikes have been too numerous, and the 
men concerned too recalcitrant. No adequate explanation of 
this symptom has been given. It is chiefly ascribed to the lack 
of experience on the part of manufacturers in collective 
bargaining; but no doubt the opportunity to add to the mem¬ 
bership of their unions is too great a temptation to some labour 
leaders, and occasional reports of the intentional stimulation 
of disorder have had some currency. One labour leader the 
Department of Justice has found it advisable to intern. The 
occurrence of strikes is, however, the only serious indication 
that the war machine requires adjustment on the civil side and, 
notwithstanding the large number of lost days which have 
resulted from them, their proportional significance has 
probably been over-estimated. 

On the military side, apart from the slowness of recruitment 
of the army, such minor difficulties as have arisen are chiefly 
organisational. The enormous growth in the production of 
munitions directed by the Department of Munitions and 
Supply, of which the personnel daily increases in number, 
has already been referred to. In the Service departments proper, 
Canada suffers somewhat from its adherence to the traditional 
plan of separate departments for the army, navy and air force. 
That tradition was too strong to permit of the logical develop¬ 
ment of the idea, underlying the establishment of the Depart¬ 
ment of National Defence in 1923. In that department the 
army and navy organisations continued their distinct existence, 
and recendy the air force achieved its independence of the 
other two services. Common action is sought to be achieved 
by inter-service committees, but the separation has led to 
curious results. The effect of the independence of the three 
Service departments has in Canada never been mitigated by an 
organ analogous to the British Committee of Imperial Defence. 
Short of the Minister of National Defence there has never 
been in Canada a public servant who by virtue of his office 
became responsible for the study of Canadian defence problems 
in terms of all three forces, land, sea and air. The scope of 
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even that Minister’s responsibility has, since the war began, 
been somewhat restricted by the appointment of associate 
Ministers severally charged with the administration of the 
navy and the air force. Each of the three services has its own 
highly articulated headquarters staff, and by their independence 
the administration of auxiliary services, such as medical, postal 
and the like, is made complicated and difficult. The army and 
the air force each has its own medical service, and authority 
has recently been given for the constitution of at least two 
women’s auxiliary services, separately administered. Duplica¬ 
tions or triplications of this kind give rise to some friction 
and inefficiency which, theoretically at least, a more logical 
organisation would avoid. 

The relations between Canada and the United States are all 
that could be desired. For the solution of problems of the 
direct defence of North America, the Permanent Joint Board 
affords appropriate machinery which has worked smoothly. 
Industrial questions are efficiently dealt with by joint economic 
and material co-ordination committees. In the west, Canada 
has undertaken and has almost completed a series of staging 
aerodromes; as a result of their construction United States 
forces in Alaska will no longer be isolated. On the east, the 
occupation of Iceland and Greenland by the United States 
assimilates the relations between the two countries on the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts. In Newfoundland surprisingly 
smooth co-operation is achieved between the six local authori¬ 
ties concerned, namely, the Newfoundland Commission of 
Government and the five officers in separate command of the 
local forces of the Canadian army, navy and air force and of 
the United States army and navy. 

Any Canadian, even the most ardent imperialist, who can in 
imagination survey the present scene from the point of view 
even of 1939 would, if he were honest with himself, be com¬ 
pelled to admit amazement at what has been effected in two 
years. If anyone in 1939 had been bold enough to suggest that 
such an achievement could be practically and politically 
possible he would have been regarded as a wild visionary. It 
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would then have even been thought unlikely that Canada 
could have been carried into participation in a European war 
without violent cleavages which might rock the social struc¬ 
ture, and madness to suggest that in 1941 Canada would have 
raised forces somewhat greater in number than those raised 
by the summer of 1916: that there would in addition have been 
undertaken such an enormous industrial expansion as to permit 
the production of munitions in quantities beyond comparison 
greater than 25 years ago: and that effective machinery would 
have been set up and put into operation for preventing 
unnecessary expenditure abroad, for restricting the supply of 
luxuries, and for collecting direct taxes (to which the Dominion 
Government for the first time resorted in 1917, and then only 
with the greatest hesitation) from at least one-fifth of the whole 
population. It would have been thought even madder to 
prophesy that this would have been done not only without any 
violent political conflict, but with the almost unanimous 
concurrence of all races, creeds and factions, and that the rigid 
restrictions and compulsions imposed would be criticised only 
as insufficiently onerous, all this notwithstanding the absence 
of any direct attack on Canadian territory and the lack on the 
part of any but a negligible fraction of the population of any 
personal experience of the ruthlessness and bitterness of 
modern war. Canadians may justifiably take pride in what has 
been accomplished, and give credit to those to whom credit 
for it is due. For constructive and informed criticism there is, 
of course, ample field, but none for the noisy nonsense heard 
from a few seekers after notoriety who assert that nothing has 
been well done. The proverbial short public memory is hardly 
so short as to prevent such assertions from being recognised 
as the rubbish they are. 

III. The Future of World Trade 

C ANADA, in view of the extremely large per capita external 
trade which characterised her peace-time economy, is 
vitally interested in the conditions under which international 
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trade will be resumed after the war is over. These conditions 
are bound to be determined by national policies. They may 
be in part policies imposed in a peace settlement, but are 
more likely to be those of individual nations free to act as they 
please. It is important to recognise that serious political 
dangers are involved in the conscious freedom of choice. 
When matters which concern our material well-being and 
indeed our very livelihood are determined by the courses 
which we and others deliberately decide to pursue, quarrels 
can arise very easily. We accept the weather day by day with 
joy, with cynical laughter or with grumbling because we know 
that it is not the result of human policy. We do not quarrel 
about the weather; at most, we pray for something better. 
But consider how bitter our quarrels would be if we had to 
come to a political decision as to a weather programme. 
Consider how many*groups would regard themselves as 
entitled to preferential treatment, or would claim some right 
to determine the decision of others. 

The conditions under which the national policies governing 
the development of trade after the war are framed will lend 
themselves to disputes that may easily become acrimonious. 
In order to win the war as economically and as expeditiously 
as possible, Great Britain and the United States have already 
made some promises, or at least some declarations of policy 
which will be construed as promises. The peoples of the Axis 
Powers have been encouraged to yield in the confidence that 
they will receive generous treatment in such matters as access 
to raw materials and to markets in which they may secure the 
means of payment by the sale of their goods and services. Our 
memories of the last peace-making should remind us how 
dangerous it is to disregard, or even to construe narrowly, 
what others have come to look on as solemn pledges. Claims 
based on statements as to war aims are at least precise to the 
extent of referring to documents or to recorded speeches. 
Much vaguer claims may exist. The United States, for instance, 
has unquestionably the right to demand some return for the 
goods and services supplied under the Lease-Lend agreements. 
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The return of unused equipment or the supply of similar 
equipment may obviously be asked. Other goods, such as raw 
materials which cannot be economically produced in the 
United States, have been mentioned. Can political conditions 
also be exacted? We do not know. Probably much will 
depend on the temper of American public opinion when the 
time comes for peace-making. 

Even vaguer are claims based on the hope of having aroused 
gratitude. A victorious Great Britain will no doubt have some 
claim to the gratitude of the peoples rescued from German 
domination, as well as of the peoples whose defence against 
German aggression has been made possible by the courageous 
endurance of the British. But both the countries that have 
been overrun and those which have defended themselves by 
helping Britain will also have some claim to British gratitude. 
It will require statesmanship of a high order to bring about a 
mutual cancellation of these imponderable debts or, better still, 
to translate mutual gratitude into a sense of comradeship, just 
as it will require great statesmanship to allay the international 
resentments which have arisen during the last few years. These 
resentments have played a powerful part during the war in 
maintaining the will to achieve total victory, and in sustaining 
the spirit of revolt among conquered nations. But when 
victory is achieved their usefulness may be gone. At the 
appropriate moment they must be sterilised so that they will 
not affect national policies in the period of reconstruction, or 
drive infuriated peoples to break the pledges which their 
leaders have given in their name. 

The crisis of peace-making may bring forth inspired states¬ 
manship, but we cannot be absolutely confident of the temper 
of the victorious Powers and their assistants when the time 
for a peace setdement arrives. It is not impossible that there 
may be a determination, purified by suffering and sacrifice, to 
build a world order in which the united force of all mankind 
can be devoted to the promotion of human welfare. Neither is 
it impossible that sacrifice and suffering may lead to an insis¬ 
tent demand for the immediate restoration of consumers’ 
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incomes in the economically stronger countries, regardless of 
what may happen elsewhere. It seems, however, more prob¬ 
able than either of these clear-cut alternatives that the result 
will be different in different countries in accordance with the 
degree of strain which has been borne, the fairness with which 
burdens have been apportioned, the idealism which has been 
inspired by political or religious leaders, and the education of 
public opinion which has resulted from discussion. If the 
state of opinion at the end of the war is difficult to predict, so 
too are material conditions. The consequences of every great 
war are far-reaching, and both the economic structure of 
nations and their economic relations to each other may be 
profoundly altered. After the present war every belligerent, 
besides having to frame policies for economic and social 
reconstruction, will have to keep a watchful eye on the corre¬ 
sponding policies of other nations whose co-operation it may 
desire or whose competition it may dread. To predict the 
future of world trade requires a forecast of the resultant of a 
large number of separate national policies. 

This is no easy task. We do not know what post-war prob¬ 
lems Canada or other countries will have to face. We cannot 
tell, for instance, what provision we shall have to make here 
for national defence, or what provision some countries may 
wish to make for a war of revenge. We do not know what the 
social services may require in the post-war world. But we 
must not exaggerate our ignorance. We can safely assume 
that every country, within the limits of the power which it may 
enjoy, will seek to secure as large a national income as may 
be possible consistently with the sustained employment of its 
labour and its capital, and will endeavour to avoid the political 
discontent to which any glaring disregard of legitimate 
interests would give rise. 

Armed with this assumption we may make some conjectures 
as to the post-war economic policies of the United States and 
of Great Britain, the two countries whose policies matter most 
to Canada. The United States is likely to have the greater 
freedom of choice. She will have sustained far less material 
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damage than Great Britain, and will be free at pleasure to 
write down the great Lease-Lend debt or to call for deliveries 
imposing a heavy burden on the British economy. As regards 
post-war trading policies two sharply opposed views exist in 
the United States. One is that full employment and a large 
national income should be sought with as little dependence as 
possible on foreign countries, particularly on countries outside 
the Western hemisphere. Surpluses—that is, stocks of com¬ 
modities which cannot be consumed within the country if they 
must be paid for at prices remunerative to their producers—do 
not constitute a very serious problem for those who hold this 
view. Their only value consists in the possibility of exchanging 
them for things which cannot be economically produced in 
the United States. Once these necessary imports have been 
acquired it matters little what happens to the surpluses and, 
sooner or later, capital and labour should be diverted from 
producing them. It would probably be conceded that the 
level of national income which can be reached on this self- 
contained basis is not as high as that which might be obtained 
if full employment could be secured under conditions of 
substantial international trade. But it would be asserted that 
this trade would involve dependence both in peace and war 
on foreign sources of supply, and that an economy which 
is practically self-contained can be kept free from the risk of 
large-scale unemployment. It might be added that a large 
American export trade had in the past led to part of the national 
income assuming the undesirable form of war debts, dubious 
investments in Europe and South America, heavy and needless 
importations of gold and silver, or (at best) reckless touring of 
Europe. 

The other view is that the United States should endeavour 
to build up world trade and should aim at reducing trade 
barriers everywhere. This policy has been strongly advo¬ 
cated by the present Administration. Its purpose would not 
be confined to obtaining the largest possible real income for 
the people of the United States. It would also be designed to 
make things easier for other nations, afford them greater 
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economic opportunity, and help to remove the economic 
causes of war. There are countries which depend for their 
prosperity on their ability to obtain exports from the United 
States, and to acquire the means of payment by the sale of 
their goods and services in the American market. Those who 
hold this second view consider surpluses as the result of the 
way in which many people obtain their means of livelihood 
and are enabled to maintain a way of life to which they are 
profoundly attached. The surpluses must be sold if these 
people are to prosper. If the United States, emerging from the 
present war as a great creditor nation, is to sell its surpluses 
abroad it must import very largely, invest freely abroad, send 
its tourists to the ends of the earth and, perhaps, forgo the 
collection of some of the debts which are owed to Americans. 
It may even have to relinquish the attempt to export things 
which are not, stricdy speaking, surpluses—the services of its 
merchant marine, for example, or the products of some of its 
industries. The United States as the heart of a world trading 
area would be a very different country from the United States 
as a closed economy. Neither of these extreme views may 
determine actual policy when the time comes. Both will 
involve serious political and economic difficulties. A com¬ 
promise policy, based on no precise doctrine, is quite likely. 
It might produce political tranquillity in the United States 
at the cost of great uncertainty elsewhere. 

The United States is not the only nation that will have to 
make a choice of this character. But other countries are likely 
to have far less real freedom of action, partiy because for the 
most part they have not the same varied resources, partly 
because they are likely to be influenced by the decision which 
the United States adopts. Japan, for instance, is economically 
dependent on buying raw materials from abroad and process¬ 
ing them for re-export. A not improbable effect of the war 
will be to deprive her of any chance of dominating politically 
the lands which could round out her domains into an area 
capable of economic self-sufficiency. Japan in that case would 
have to rely on the access to sources of raw material, and the 
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access to foreign markets, which the victorious Powers might 
allow. If they did not make provision for her needs, she would 
have to do the best she could by bargaining, saying to each 
country in turn, “I shall be glad to buy a portion of your 
surpluses, but it will be possible for me to do so only if you 
will make purchases of corresponding amount in Japan.” If 
she uses this language, her bargaining power will depend 
entirely on the need which other countries may have to find a 
market for their surpluses. To carry that a step farther, Japan’s 
bargaining power will be reckoned according to the political 
power enjoyed by those men and women in other countries 
whose means of livelihood and whose way of life depend on 
selling their produce in Japan. 

The policy of Great Britain is second in importance only 
to that of the United States as a determinant of world economy. 
The traditional British course has been to seek sustained 
employment and a large national income by trading as freely 
as possible with the rest of the world. But even those who in 
the past have defended this policy most vigorously have 
admitted that it might be necessary to use some sort of 
coercion. It was suggested, for instance, that a high punitive 
tariff might be imposed against nations which refused to open 
their markets on reasonable terms. Indeed, Great Britain 
might actually refuse to buy from countries which would not 
accept payment in the form of British goods or British services, 
either directly or by way of three-cornered trade. As she is 
the only great market for the surpluses which many countries 
will continue to produce, and as she has in most cases several 
alternative sources of supply, her bargaining power would be 
very great. It might be folly not to use it. Of course, if the 
United States were to pursue consistently a policy of develop¬ 
ing trade on a world-wide basis. Great Britain would probably 
be glad to co-operate. But if the United States is inclined to 
seek a self-contained economy in order, for instance, to mini¬ 
mise the risk of mass unemployment, Great Britain will 
inevitably be driven to a policy of confining her purchases to 
areas in which she can secure the means of payment. She 
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cannot after the war face the political risks incidental to mass 
unemployment; equally she cannot face the economic risks 
involved in maintaining employment by governmental expen¬ 
diture on reconstruction, if this expenditure may lead to large 
imports from countries that will use their credits not to buy 
British goods and services, but to create short-term debts 
dangerous to Britain’s financial position and to her ability to 
buy the imports which are essential. 

The choice before Britain may not be simple. There may be 
in the United States, as there has been in the past, an Adminis¬ 
tration which advocates the lowering of trade barriers but 
which is not legally free to lower its own barriers very far. 
There may be an Administration anxious for economic 
co-operation, but likely to be replaced at the next election. 
Co-operation, in other words, may be difficult and may involve 
serious risks. In the anxious period after the war British states¬ 
men may seek safety first. They will certainly need to have 
regard to the exchange value of sterling. The sterling bloc 
requires a comment here. An area within which currencies are 
stabilised in terms of each other is possible only when inter¬ 
national payments balance themselves, or are brought into 
balance by national policies, so as not to impose an intolerable 
strain on some debtor country whose currency will be forced 
to depreciate. A nation whose policies will tend to impose 
intolerable strains on the currencies of other countries cannot 
safely be admitted to the bloc. Its trading with the bloc will have 
to be so controlled as to enable the relationships of its currency 
with that of the bloc to be controlled. The control need not 
necessarily be very severe. If we want an example we can 
consider the degree of control which Canada exercises to-day 
over her trade with the United States. 

In the post-war world Canada’s position will depend in 
great measure on the trading policies of the United States and 
of Great Britain. If the United States pursues self-sufficiency 
and if Great Britain is thereby constrained, at any rate as a 
temporary policy, to seek the shelter of the sterling bloc, 
Canada will no longer, as was the case before the present war, 
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be able to rely on the sale of her surpluses in the United 
Kingdom in order to procure funds with which to pay for 
goods and services purchased from the United States and to 
meet interest due to United States investors. Like other 
countries desirous of selling surpluses in the United Kingdom, 
she will have to buy British goods and services of equal value. 
Unless she was prepared to make the necessary readjustments 
in her economic life, she would be an unwelcome and perhaps 
even an impossible member of the sterling trading area, and 
her trade with it would have to be controlled by authorities in 
that area just as she to-day controls her trade with the United 
States. It is not within the scope of this article to consider 
whether in such a difficult situation Canada would seek to 
eliminate her surpluses, or to enlarge her capacity to absorb 
British goods. She might endeavour to come to some 
arrangement with the United States, by which her trade with 
that country could be balanced without making use of her 
sterling credits. The situation may never arise. It should not 
arise if the United States adopts whole-heartedly the policy 
of developing world trade, and makes American economic 
behaviour conform to standards appropriate to the world’s 
greatest creditor nation. 

Canada, 

October 1941. 
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I. Sir Thomas Bavin 

T HE death of Sir Thomas Bavin, K.C.M.G., removes a 
figure distinguished in letters, politics and law. A New 
Zealander by birth, he came to New South Wales in his early 
youth as the first stirrings of the Federal movement were 
beginning. Men such as Parkes, and later Barton and Deakin, 
were framing their appeals for Australian nationhood in terms 
which drew a response from all generous and idealistic youth. 
It is not surprising therefore that, after graduating brilliantly 
in law, young Bavin threw himself into the fight for federation 
with all the vigour and enthusiasm which throughout his life 
he brought to great causes. He attracted the attention of 
Edmund Barton, who, on becoming Australia’s first Prime 
Minister, made him his private secretary. When Barton was 
appointed to the High Court Bench, Alfred Deakin succeeded 
to the Prime Ministership and to the secretary. For three 
years Bavin served a political apprenticeship with these men, 
the best introduction to political life any man could have. It 
confirmed him in his determination to enter Parliament when 
opportunity offered. Meanwhile, in 1904, he returned to the 
Sydney Bar, and appeared in many of the early cases to test 
and interpret the new Australian constitution. Later he be¬ 
came also a recognised authority on industrial law. 

In 1911 W. A. Holman, then Labour Premier, appointed 
him a Royal Commissioner to enquire into the cost of living. 
His report was the foundation of the living-wage system in 
New South Wales. He had a long association with Sydney 
University through the University Law Society, of which he 
was president twenty-one times. He founded the University 
Settlement while he was a student, and soon after graduating 
in Arts and Law acted as Professor of Law in the University 
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of Tasmania for a year during Professor Jethro Brown’s 
absence in England. He was an original member of The 
Round Table and, until pressure of affairs pt^vented him, he 
remained a regular contributor. His faith in the Empire 
was expressed in many notable speeches and articles; he was 
one of the first public men in Australia to realise that the 
immediate result of the-Peace Conference and the establish¬ 
ment of the League of Nations was to create constitutional 
problems which might threaten the unity of the Empire, and 
to call attention to this fact from the platform and through the 
press. 

During the war, on being rejected for active service, he 
abandoned his large practice at the Bar to become Naval 
Intelligence Officer with the rank of lieutenant-commander. 
He did not enter Parliament until 1917, when he became 
Nationalist member for Gordon, the seat he held until his 
retirement in 1935. During that period he rapidly forged 
to the leadership of his party, filling in turn the offices of 
Attorney-General, Colonial Treasurer, Leader of the Opposi¬ 
tion and Premier. His political career was characterised by 
foresight, unfaltering courage and unshakable integrity. He 
did much to draw together town and country, and succeeded 
in stamping out the sectarianism which, until his stand against 
it, was rife in public affairs. 

The economic depression was commencing as he became 
Premier, and he had to contend with the insoluble problems 
of adjusting falling revenue to increasing expenditure, and of 
making unpopular economies with all the party bitterness they 
caused. When however he faced the electors in 1930, at the 
height of the depression, he scorned political subterfuge and 
paid them the compliment of taking them into his confidence. 
In his own words he appealed not to their selfishness but to 
their patriotism, stressed not their rights but their obligations, 
deluded them with no false hopes, gulled them with no flatter¬ 
ing promises, but told them the truth as he saw it. The 
people’s response was to put him out of office. But no man 
ever went out holding his head higher, and his- words were 
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remembered and a tribute was paid in later days to all he had 
done and tried to do. His term in public life was not an easy 
one. No man who puts duty before personal advantage, prin¬ 
ciples before party and truth before expediency can expect it to 
be. But it is given to few to leave it knowing, as he did, that 
he had sacrificed no principle and lowered no ideal, but with 
courage and a resolute mind had followed the truth as he saw it. 

A painful physical disability made itself felt during his 
Premiership, and in 1932 on medical advice he relinquished 
leadership of the party for a less strenuous role. On that 
occasion he defined his attitude to a political career. “If”, he 
said, “a man regards his life, as he should regard it, not as 
a mere timid pilgrimage from the cradle to the grave, in 
which he is to get the maximum of comfort with the minimum 
of risk, but as a high adventure from which he aims to get as 
much as he can, in the way of knowledge and experience and 
self-realisation, and to give as much as he can, in the way of 
effective and honourable participation in the life of his time, 
I know of no better or more satisfying form of human activity 
than politics.” 

In 1933 the honour of K.C.M.G. was conferred on him. 
Two years later his appointment to the Supreme Court Bench 
ended his political activities, but his wide culture and keen 
questioning mind gave him many interests in which he con¬ 
tinued to take an active part. He was president of the Austra¬ 
lian Institute of International Affairs from 1934 until a week 
or so before his death, and was chairman of the British 
Commonwealth Relations Conference held at Lapstone in 
1938. His liberal outlook and his zest for life remained un¬ 
diminished by thirteen years of almost continuous physical 
suffering. Doomed to go in company with pain, he bore it 
with dignity and fortitude, and seemed more able to endure 
as more exposed to suffering and distress. No one ever heard 
him complain; the self-pity and bitterness of the invalid were 
never his. So far as it was possible to do so he ignored his 
disability, and bent all his failing strength to carrying on his 
work and his interests. 
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He warmed both hands before the fire of life. It sank before 
he was ready to depart, but he lives on in the hearts and minds 
of many who counted him friend. He had a gift for friendship. 
His charm, his endearing boyishness, his tolerance and 
humour, his high courage and, above all, his love for his 
fellows drew friendship from people of every class and creed. 
But with all his gaiety and love of human things, the keynotes 
of his character were sincerity and a deep spiritual spring 
whence he drew his strength and his unswerving allegiance to 
those standards of conduct which were the fountain light of 
all his day, the master light of all his seeing. 


II. Japan, China and Russia 

W ITH the Japanese move into southern Indo-China and 
the subsequent freezing of Japanese assets by Great 
Britain and the United States, the possibility of Japan becoming 
an active belligerent was brought more prominently before the 
Australian people than at any time since the February crisis. 

Informed opinion was divided on the probability of a further 
immediate Japanese advance into Thailand following the occu¬ 
pation of Saigon and Cam Ranh Bay, as it also was on what the 
reaction of Great Britain and America would be in such an 
event. In general, however, there was little evidence of any 
real apprehension by the public about the effect on Australia 
of any further southward expansion by Japan. This lack of 
concern on the part of the man in the street appeared to be due 
more to a failure to appreciate the fact that the Far East might 
indeed become the very Near North than to any balanced 
assessment of the deterrent effect on Japan of the unexpectedly 
stout resistance of the Russians, or to the belief that the active 
intervention of the United States was assured should Britain be 
involved in war with Japan. Malaya and Borneo, to the great 
centres of population in southern Australia, appear hardly less 
remote than Syria and North Africa. The sedative influence of 
reports about the preparedness and confidence of the Nether¬ 
lands East Indies, about continual reinforcement of British 
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strength in Malaya and Singapore and about transference of 
American naval and air units to the Far East, has no doubt 
played some part in allaying popular fears. 

On the other hand members both of the Government and of 
the Opposition, as well as the press, endeavoured to awaken 
the country to the imminence of danger. The Minister for 
National Emergency Services of the new Labour administration 
in New South Wales instituted a series of partial black-outs 
of the city of Sydney, which culminated in the first com¬ 
plete black-out of the whole metropolitan area on August 17. 
Similar measures were taken in Brisbane. At the same time it 
was announced that £1,000,000 would be made available to 
the States by the Commonwealth for air raid precautions, and 
this in spite of the dubious reassurance by one authority that 
thanks to the difficulties of Japanese communications not more 
than 70 tons of bombs could be dropped on any one centre in 
24 hours. 

What feeling of tension there was reached its height towards 
the end of July, when conviction grew that Britain would 
resist a Japanese move into Thailand; references to the possi¬ 
bility of general mobilisation again appeared, and many 
officers and n.c.o.s of the militia forces were called up for 
service for the duration of the war. On August 9 it was 
announced that the Prime Minister, Mr. Menzies, had abruptly 
abandoned a tour which he had just begun of all States of the 
Commonwealth, and had returned to Melbourne. Here a 
meeting of the War Cabinet was held on August 1 x at which 
the defence chiefs were present, and subsequently the Prime 
Minister and leader of the Opposition issued separate state¬ 
ments emphasising in general terms the critical state of relations 
with Japan and the dangers which confronted the people of 
Australia. “I put it as plainly as I can to every man and woman 
that the safety of this country is at stake,” said Mr. Curtin. 

If any further stimulus were necessary it was provided by 
the wholesale departure of the Japanese business community 
and the mysterious movements of Japanese ships in or bound 
for Australian waters. Several ships due to call at Australian 
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ports suddenly disappeared “into the blue”, including the last 
of the N.Y.K. passenger liners, the Kasima Maru, on which 
was the new Japanese Consul-General to Australia. This 
vessel finally arrived off Sydney after a silence of ten days, and 
passengers told stories of her having been suddenly blacked out 
and then wandering aimlessly to the south of the Philippines. 
With her departure from Sydney on August 14, the last com¬ 
mercial link with Japan had apparently been severed, though 
it was stated that several Japanese business men had cancelled 
their passages at the last minute and had returned to join the 
managers of the major Japanese firms, who had been instructed 
to keep their offices in being. In the light of subsequent events 
the apparent belief of the Japanese principals of these firms 
that business might still be possible—in contrast to the opinion 
of their countrymen in Australia—is not without significance. 
It was noteworthy also that, though great prominence was 
given in the papers to the departure of Japanese residents, there 
was no evidence of any public animosity towards them on the 
part of either the public or the press. 

Whatever the outcome of the crisis, there was never the 
slightest suggestion that Australia would seek any accom¬ 
modation with Japan or that she would not unhesitatingly 
accept her full responsibility for whatever might be the out¬ 
come of uncompromising resistance to Japanese aggression. 
In preparation • to play her part in the strategy of British 
Far Eastern defence, not only have further contingents of 
Australian troops and airmen recently arrived at Singapore, 
but also a considerable Australian force is now based on 
Darwin. The transport of large bodies of troops to this centre 
by land across Australia’s “dead heart” has directed attention 
to the engineering feat which has been accomplished in the 
construction of an all-weather motor road connecting the 
Tennant’s Greek terminal of the existing road joining-the rail 
at Alice Springs in the south, and Birdum 307 miles to the 
north, whence the railway runs to Darwin. Responsibility for 
the task was accepted jointly by the Queensland, New South 
Wales and South Australian Governments, and by working 
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twenty-four hours a day it was completed in three months in 
spite of the tremendous supply and transport difficulties. It is 
maintained that the marked development of Darwin as a 
military, naval and air base has contributed materially to the 
general plan of Netherlands East Indies defence, and has made 
possible the inclusion of the eastern sections of the Indies in a 
comprehensive scheme involving British, Dutch, Australian 
and American possessions. 

By the virtual cessation of all commerce between the two 
countries, the progressive decline over the past six years in 
Australia’s trade with Japan has been completed. This decline 
was begun by Australia’s trade diversion policy in 1956, which 
checked the growth of a trade that for some years had been 
heavily in Australia’s favour and, it was anticipated, would 
continue to expand. At that time Australia’s wool exports to 
Japan reached the record figure of 770,000 bales, or roughly 
25 per cent, of the wool clip, while 13 per cent, of Aus¬ 
tralia’s total export trade was with Japan. For the year 1935- 
36 this country had a favourable trade balance of £9,131,213, 
but in 1936-37 the balance, owing largely to the decline in 
Japanese purchases of wool, fell to £3,744,596, and in 1937-38, 
a year of low wool prices, it became adverse to the amount of 
£638,430. Following the outbreak of war and the conclusion 
by Australia of the wool purchase agreement with the British 
Government, a period of some months elapsed before Japan 
was enabled to resume regular purchases of Australian wool. 
Since the war began, however, the British Government, which 
is now the owner of the wool, has allowed her to ship a total 
of about 325,000 bales. During 1940 Japan also bought 
20,000,000 bushels of Australian wheat on long-term credits, 
but her purchases of ifbn ore in this market were ended by the 
embargo of May 1938 on the export of this commodity to any 
countries outside the British Empire, and of scrap iron by the 
embargo of November 1940. Australia has up to the present 
continued to import from Japan considerable quantities of 
artificial silk and cotton piece-goods. 

At the beginning of July the name of Sir Frederic Eggle- 
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ston was announced as that of the first Australian Minister to 
China. Sir Frederic has long taken a deep interest in Pacific 
affairs, and as a leader of various Australian delegations to 
conferences of the Institute of Pacific Relations he has had 
personal contact with many of the leading figures in the 
political life not only of China but also of Japan and the United 
States. His standing in the public life of this country (he held 
office in the Victorian Parliament, and has for many years been 
chairman of the Commonwealth Grants Commission), his high 
integrity and scholarship afford proof that by his appointment 
the Government recognises Australian representation in 
China to be no less important than in Japan or the United 
States. 

Though initially motives may have been somewhat mixed, 
there was general and profound relief when the news was 
received that Germany and Russia were at war. Following 
the evacuation of Greece and Crete, the announcement of the 
heavy losses of Australian troops and the deduction that losses 
of equipment must have been no less severe, apprehension had 
been felt lest the full weight of the German army should now 
fall on British and Dominion troops in North Africa and the 
Middle East. The campaign in Syria did little to restore 
confidence in the British resources available to resist such an 
attack if it came. The reorientation of opinion in regard to 
Russia was made the more difficult by the almost general 
anticipation that Stalin would go to any lengths to avoid war 
and by the prevailing scepticism in regard to Russia’s ability 
to offer any effective resistance. The vexed question how she 
should be regarded, whether as an ally or merely as an unex¬ 
pected obstacle in Hitler’s path, was resolved for many people 
by Mr. W. M. Hughes’s statement that “he who fights at my 
right hand is my friend”. 

The pasans of praise for Russia’s action from the die-hards of 
the Left, who suddenly found an imperialist war transformed 
into a battle for freedom, were countered in the first week by 
admonitions on the part of those equally intransigent of the 
Right, lest we should imagine that the Russian leopard had 
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changed his spots since the days when the Russo-German Pact 
had cleared the way for Hitler’s attack on Poland and the 
West, and Russia had invaded Finland and the Baltic countries. 
In general, however, the press reflected public opinion in 
upholding the view that, whatever the factors determining 
Russia’s entry into the war, we had found a welcome ally when 
hard pressed, with and for whom the closest co-operation and 
support were desirable. On the other hand there was little 
disposition to question the decision of the Government to 
maintain the ban on the Communist party, which had been 
declared illegal under the National Security Regulation at the 
beginning of the war. Indeed, the Australian Labour party 
has decreed that any of its members associating themselves 
with the various organisations which have sprung up to 
promote cultural and trade relations with, or to organise aid 
for, Russia are liable to expulsion from the party. It is felt no 
doubt to be politically dangerous for the party to lay itself 
open to the accusation of being tainted by Communism, when 
it has so recently achieved unity after being weakened for 
years by the existence of breakaway groups, the most impor¬ 
tant of which in the Federal sphere bore the name of the Non- 
Communist Labour party. 

With the continuance of Russian resistance there has been a 
growing demand for the development of trade relations with 
the U.S.S.R. and for the provision of medical aid, and the 
arrival at the end of'July of the first steamer ever to fly the 
hammer and sickle in Sydney harbour attracted great interest. 
Amongst all shades of political opinion there is to-day nothing 
but the greatest admiration for the magnificent and efficient 
Russian resistance and for the morale of the Russian people. 
That flows from something more than the special interest 
which the course of the Russian campaign had for this country 
from the beginning, in that it was hardly to be expected 
that Japan would commit herself to any irrevocable policy in 
the Pacific until such time as it could be determined whether 
Germany was capable of winning a decisive victory against the 
Soviet. 
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III. Political Hostilities 

D URING the period under review the growing political 
disunity overshadowed other internal matters. It might 
have been expected that industrial disturbances would con¬ 
currently tend to increase, with serious effect on the war effort. 
In fact these fears have not been realised. Recently, however, 
a serious strike began in the textile industries in New South 
Wales and Victoria, affecting important defence contracts. 
The strike appeared to be related to the whole question of the 
war-time loading of wage rates. This principle was first 
approved by the Federal Arbitration Court, which granted a 
war-time increase to certain workers in Government munitions 
plants because of the arduous nature of their employment. 
The anomaly was thereby created that some workers not 
working on munitions, but in munition annexes, were paid 
less than their fellows employed on similar types of work, an 
obviously fruitful source of discontent. The demand for 
increased margins has gradually spread to other sections of the 
heavy industries. There is little doubt that the demands of the 
textile workers were influenced by the war-time increases 
granted elsewhere. Recently their case for a 6r. increase per 
week for men and 4s. for women was heard by the Arbitration 
Court, and increases of is. and ir. respectively were granted. 
Against this award the workers struck. Another important 
factor has been the knowledge that textile mills are making 
substantially increased profits when compared with the pre¬ 
war period, and the workers have felt that they should share 
in this increased prosperity. 

With the approach of the new financial year the problems of 
war-time finance became prominent. Mr. Fadden, then Treas¬ 
urer, announced that £250,000,000 would have to be found 
for war expenditure in 1941-42, an increase of £60,000,000 on 
the previous year. A large part of this increase would have to 
be raised by additional taxation, but there the Commonwealth 
was faced by the problem of the inequality of State taxation, 
which greatly limited its taxing powers. For example, in the 
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State of Queensland a taxpayer without dependants having an 
income of £50,000 a year pays £20,694 in State taxation alone, 
but in Victoria only £6,290. The Treasurer therefore proposed 
to a meeting of the Premiers’ Conference that for the duration 
of the war and one year afterwards the States should forgo the 
right to collect income tax, and that in place of it they should 
receive a per capita payment from the Commonwealth. In this 
way he believed he would have an additional £6,000,000 at his 
disposal from increased Federal taxation. This proposal was 
opposed by all States, with the exception of South Australia, 
on the ground that it was an abrogation of the States’ con¬ 
stitutional rights and also because it would necessitate drastic 
curtailment of State expenditure, amounting in the case of 
Queensland and New South Wales to over 30 per cent, of 
their estimates. The matter was left with the Treasurer 
declaring that the money must be found, and would be found 
by the Commonwealth exercising its powers under the war¬ 
time financial regulations. At a meeting of the Loan Council 
the States’ demands for loan expenditure of £30,000,000 were 
cut to £20,000,000, even though the Commonwealth Public 
Works Co-ordinator, Sir Harry Brown, had recommended an 
amount of £24,000,000. These matters, together with dissen¬ 
sion over the effect of childhood endowment payments on 
taxation deductions in respect of children, promised in any 
case a highly contentious budget session when Parliament 
reassembled in September. 

The high hopes held that Mr. Menzies on his return to 
Australia would be able to achieve a workable degree of 
political unity were disappointed by the acrimonious debate in 
the House on its first meeting after his return. Following this, 
Mr. Menzies stated that he had abandoned all hope of a National 
Government. Shortly afterwards he announced the reorganisa¬ 
tion of the Government and the creation of several new port¬ 
folios, which increased the number of Ministers to 19 out of a 
total membership of the two Government parties in both 
Houses of 57. At the same time he made known other 
measures taken to intensify the war effort, including control 
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of all shipping and the appointment of a Federal Coal Com¬ 
mission. In view of the continued depletion of oil reserves 
it was stated that petrol consumption for civilian purposes 
would be cut from a peace-time figure of 35,000,000 gallons 
a month to 12,000,000, necessitating far more severe rationing, 
which would be progressively imposed* in July and August. 

In July serious criticism of Mr. Menzies’ leadership was 
voiced by members of his own party—the United Australia 
party—the dissident group comprising men who, it was said, 
were disappointed that they had not received preferment when 
the Government was enlarged. It must be recognised that 
with the evenly divided membership of the Lower House, 
which gave the Government only 36 seats out of a total of 75, 
a portfolio in the swollen Cabinet almost ceased to be a 
distinction, whereas omission from it might be considered 
a reflection on the ability of the members concerned. Mr. 
Menzies refused to call a joint meeting of the Government 
parties, but agreed to hear his critics at a meeting of his own 
party. At this meeting no vote was taken and the rebels’ case 
for a change in leadership of the party was not sustained. 
Shortly afterwards it was announced that Mr. Menzies would 
visit all States of the Commonwealth, a decision criticised 
by the Opposition as being mere political manoeuvring. 

Mr. Menzies left for Adelaide on Thursday, August 7, and 
on the following day in a public address there he referred to 
the gravity of the situation in the Pacific in such terms as to 
indicate that his Government was seriously concerned at the 
possibility of a Japanese move into Thailand. On information 
received that week-end he cancelled his tour and, as des¬ 
cribed, returned to Melbourne for a meeting of the Federal 
Cabinet. As a result of this meeting, and after-conference 
with the leader of the Opposition, he announced that the 
Cabinet had unanimously requested him to proceed to London 
without delay to represent to the British War Cabinet the 
special interests of Australia in the menacing situation in the 
Pacific. He stated, however, that he would not go without 
the approval of Parliament, and he summoned a meeting 
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of Parliament for Wednesday, August 20. In the interval 
much speculation went on as to the reasons for his sudden 
change of plans, and it was clear that the question of 
Australian representation in London could not be considered 
apart from the atmosphere of political suspicion which had de¬ 
veloped since the last sitting of Parliament. Though the leader 
of the Opposition had approved the proposal that the Prime 
Minister should visit London, and had consulted the former 
Prime Minister, Mr. Scullin, the elder statesman of the 
Australian Labour party, before giving his approval, none of 
his colleagues on the Advisory War Council endorsed the 
attitude he had taken up. The matter was therefore left for 
decision in Parliament, and meanwhile Mr. Menzies announced 
that he would not go to London as Prime Minister without the 
approval of all the parties. When the House met it went into 
secret session to consider the international situation and the 
projected visit of the Prime Minister to London. No decision 
was taken on the latter, because in the meantime the Labour 
caucus had decided to oppose the plan. On August 22 the 
Prime Minister with the unanimous approval of the Cabinet 
submitted to the leader of the Opposition a proposal for a 
National Government in which Labour would have half the 
representation. Mr. Menzies offered to serve under Mr. Curtin 
as Prime Minister or, alternatively, to serve under any leader 
to be jointly approved. This was the most generous of the 
many offers made to the Labour party for a National Govern¬ 
ment, but it was unfavourably received by the press, and 
particularly by that section which had announced its hostility 
to the continuance of Mr. Menzies as leader. 

In replying, the leader of the Labour party, Mr. Curtin, 
made three points. First, he held that his party had loyally 
co-operated with the Government in the war effort: secondly, 
that the difficulties of the Government arose from dissension 
within its own ranks: thirdly, that these difficulties would not, in 
the opinion of the Labour party, be removed by deposing Mr. 
Menzies. There followed a series of Cabinet meetings which 
led finally to Mr. Menzies announcing to the Cabinet and to the 
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combined Government parties on August 28 his intention to 
resign. Thereupon the parties sitting together unanimously 
elected the Treasurer and leader of the Country party, 
Mr. A. W. Fadden, as Prime Minister. 

In announcing his resignation Mr. Menzies gave as his 
principal reason the criticism of his leadership within his own 
ranks and in a certain section of the press, and his desire to 
secure political stability. He accepted office as Minister for 
Defence Co-ordination in the new Government, and remained 
leader of the United Australia party. Mr. Fadden continued 
to hold the office of Treasurer as well as Prime Minister, and 
announced his intention of summoning Parliament at an early 
date for a budget session, after which he would reconstruct 
his Ministry.* This whole operation under which the two 
leaders changed places in the Cabinet was described by Mr. 
Curtin as “face-lifting”, and as by no means satisfying the 
Labour party that the Government was more interested in the 
war effort than in maintaining office under a leader who would 
be more popular than Mr. Menzies. 

IV. Mr. Menzies’ Achievement 

I N considering the expansion of Australia’s war effort it is 
fitting that a tribute should be paid to the achievements of 
the Government under Mr. Menzies’ leadership. On the 
testimony of the leader of the mission from the British Ministry 
of Supply, a very remarkable feat has been accomplished in the 
development of a comprehensive and efficient munitions and 
machine-tool industry. For the vision and initiative to which 
this and much else are due, high credit must go to Mr. Menzies 
personally. He will go down in history as the war-time 
Prime Minister who, in very difficult circumstances, including 
the critical year in which he lacked a working majority in the 

* On October 3 the new Government was defeated by 36 votes to 33 
on a vote of censure directed against the budget. Mr. Fadden resigned, 
and Mr. Curtin became Prime Minister at the head of a Labour Govern¬ 
ment, pledged as fully as its predecessors to organise all the resources 
of Australia for victory.— Editor. 
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House, was rewarded by seeing his country play its part in the 
common war effort to a degree which even the most sanguine, 
would have considered impossible two or three years earlier. 
It is one of the tragedies—let us hope history will find it a 
minor one—of the war that his outstanding intellectual capacity 
was not matched by that sympathetic understanding and 
tolerance of human nature which, far more than ability, is 
capable of evoking and holding the loyal co-operation and 
support of a Government and people. Whatever effect the 
political situation may have had on the war drive—and it is 
impossible to assess the intangible factors involved—there has 
been no suggestion that any of the political parties have 
deviated from their policy of complete and united prosecution 
of the war. Indeed, shortly after the formation of Mr. Fadden’s 
Government, Mr. Curtin expressly stated that no question of 
the fullest co-operation with the Government in the Advisory 
War Council and in other activities was in any way involved. 

There is no slackening in the enlargement of all branches of 
Commonwealth forces, and during the period under review 
the number of men accepted for entry into the R.A.A.F. 
reached 200,000. Another noteworthy development was the 
flight of the first Australian Bristol Beaufort bomber, which 
completed highly satisfactory tests. The air force is also 
receiving continual additions to its strength of Catalina flying 
boats, which are arriving from America as fast as they can be 
ferried over the Pacific by Australian pilots. Small naval craft 
are being launched at frequent intervals, and the number of 
naval personnel now equals one-fifth of the whole pre-war 
British Navy. The organisation and training of the first Aus¬ 
tralian armoured division are well advanced, and great 
competition has been experienced for inclusion in it. Active 
recruiting of reinforcements of the A.I.F. is proceeding, and 
it is understood that the rate of intake is quite satisfactory. 
The expansion of the munitions programme shows no sign of 
slackening, and the position will soon be reached where 
150,000 workers will be employed in these and ancillary 
industries, compared with approximately 3,000 during the 
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war of 1914-18. In view of the increasing demand for man 
power for the services and munitions industries, the .decision 
has been taken to establish a Women’s Auxiliary Service under 
the Department of the Army. In Victoria the Melbourne and 
Metropolitan Tramways Board, a semi-Government utility, 
is training married women as conductors on trams and buses, 
it being understood that in many cases these will be the wives 
of men on active service. The employment of these women 
will be governed by a Federal award making it obligatory for 
them to receive the same wages as men similarly employed. 

Australia, 

September 1941. 
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I. South African Economy and the War 


AS the Union of South Africa is the Commonwealth’s chief 
JLX. source of gold production, special importance, attaches to 
her economic progress. It is true that the passage of the 
Lease-Lend Act has modified the position; there is no longer 
the same urgency attached to the demand for gold. Neverthe¬ 
less, South Africa’s gold production is still a most important 
source of purchasing-power in America, especially for orders 
placed before the Lease-Lend Act and for goods not covered 
by that Act. It also helps to meet the Commonwealth’s 
requirements from other countries, so it is satisfactory to note 
that monthly production has been well maintained at about 
1,200,000 fine 02., valued, at present prices, at about £10 
million. It is all the time creeping steadily but slowly upwards, 
and new monthly records are frequently announced. 

We cannot say what happens to the gold, but the Governor 
of the Reserve Bank mentioned to the shareholders at the 
annual meeting last July that “whatever I should be able to 
tell you but for the prohibition would be of a satisfactory 
nature”. As the most beneficial use of the gold is to provide 
foreign exchange, and the least beneficial use is its retention 
within the country, employing skilled labour and scarce equip¬ 
ment to provide a basis for unnecessary currency expansion, 
we can assume that the bulk of it is exported, or else earmarked 
in South Africa for foreign buyers. There has, however, 
been a 70 per cent, increase in the gold holdings of the Reserve 
Bank since the war began. This the Governor described as 
“a clear indication that South Africa is not only paying its 
way, but is able to create a reserve fund from which it can 
pay for extra imports to be expected in connection with 
Government demands for war purposes and replenishment 
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of commercial stocks after the war”. From the standpoint of 
raising South Africa’s war effort to the maximum, this ought 
to mean that the increased local gold stocks simply represent 
a temporary accumulation, waiting on the expansion of 
American war production and on shipping opportunities for 
its most effective utilisation. 

Readers of The Round Table should, however, be aware 
that the war effort here does not altogether depend on the 
expansion of production elsewhere. From the outbreak of the 
war up to March 1941 South African merchants and manu¬ 
facturers had fulfilled orders to the value of £19 million out 
of a total of £43 million placed by the Director-General of 
War Supplies. The engineering workshops of the mines and 
of the railway administration have become arsenals. The Iron 
and Steel Corporation (Iscor), private engineering firms, tex¬ 
tile, clothing, footwear and furniture factories have been 
harnessed to war production. The canning industry has under¬ 
gone a revolutionary development to provide tinned rations 
for the armies “up north”. The foundations of a machine 
tool industry have recently been laid. Over 600 factories are 
engaged full-time or part-time on the production of war 
supplies; and dilution of skilled labour has permitted the 
employment in war industries of women, of “emergency 
workers” (mostly unemployed artisans from other occupa¬ 
tions) and of trainees under the Central Organization for 
Technical Training, though it has not resulted in more effective 
utilisation of Native labour on skilled or semi-skilled work, 
save in unimportant isolated cases. Overtime is being regu¬ 
larly worked—in fact, 6 hours overtime on top of the basic 
48-hour week has been made compulsory in engineering—so 
earnings are showing a significant increase. 

Agricultural incomes have also on the whole been well 
maintained. Fixed prices and a guaranteed market or in¬ 
creased demand either at home or abroad (including army 
requirements and the vastly increased demand for ships’ stores) 
have favoured producers of wool, livestock, dairy products, 
wine, tobacco, wattle-bark, sugar and vegetables. Most of the 
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1940 citrus crop was sold to Britain at very satisfactory control 
prices, and farmers were said to have had the best season ever 
known. This season a shortage of shipping has brought about 
a rather different state of affairs, and it still remains to be seen 
how far the efforts of the Citrus Control Board to control local 
markets have affected the orange-growers’ incomes. No great 
deterioration of their position seems likely, however. Similar 
uncertainty attaches to maize farmers and to some extent, on 
account of short supplies of fertilisers, to wheat farmers. The 
deciduous fruit farmers were undoubtedly badly hit as the result 
of loss of export markets through lack of refrigerated shipping. 
A hastily constituted Deciduous Fruit Control Board scarcely 
improved matters with a hurriedly conceived and executed 
scheme for selling “export quality fruit” at higher prices in 
local markets. A sudden lavish advertising campaign towards 
the end of the season culminated in the discovery that there 
was little “export quality fruit” available, as farmers had saved 
labour costs by dispensing with pre-thinning, and had in 
many cases sold their whole production to the jam and canning 
factories. Moreover such “export” fruit as came on to the 
market quickly acquired a poor reputation among consumers, 
as it had mostly been picked in its’usual export condition, too 
green for immediate local consumption, while in some in¬ 
stances export varieties were regarded by South African con¬ 
sumers as sacrificing flavour to appearance. Financial assistance 
from the Government enabled the Board at least to soften the 
blow to the fruit farmers, but despite the increased demand for 
jamming and canning their position remains insecure. On the 
whole, however, it can be accepted that farming incomes 
as well as industrial incomes have increased as a result of war, 
and this seems to be reflected in the 25 per cent, increase in 
the note issue and 27 per cent, increase in bank deposits. 
Summing up, we can say that South Africa is more prosperous 
than before the war. She is producing more and also improv¬ 
ing her terms of trade as a result of war-time conditions. 

Such an increase of prosperity, however, brings its own 
special problems and drawbacks. We cannot, owing to official 
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secrecy, gauge the present position of the Union’s balance of 
payments, but in his budget speech last March the Minister 
of Finance estimated that a favourable balance of over £20 
million had been created in the previous year, despite the 
repayment of nearly £8 million of Government loan held in 
the United Kingdom. Unfortunately the mere amassing of 
such balances tends to pump money into circulation within 
the country, when the gold producers are paid. Unless it is 
pumped out again to pay for imports, some degree of inflation 
is inevitable. Yet imports of commodities must be restricted, 
both to save shipping space and to prevent a diversion of 
resources from war needs to unnecessary consumption. 

South Africa is only just waking up to the needs of total 
warfare. Overtime wages, and additional family incomes from 
a rise in the number of wage-earners per family, have brought 
increased expenditure. Last Christmas shopping season is 
reported to have constituted a record, but the volume of 
retail trade seems to have fallen off very little since then. 
Large departmental stores report that the increase in their 
turnover is nearly all due to casual cash sales, their regular 
customers who purchase on monthly accounts contributing 
very little to it. Holiday passenger traffic, as well as the move¬ 
ment of goods, contributed to our bounding railway revenues. 
The private subscriptions to last year’s Government loans 
formed a comparatively small part of the issues. Every month, 
reports on business conditions mention the flourishing condi¬ 
tion of the confectionery trade. 

Such unnecessary consumption is often stimulated by the 
loftiest of motives. Until the Government restricted the mill¬ 
ing of white flour in May, South Africans had never eaten so 
much cake as they were then buying at charity bazaars. Many 
needless purchases were (and still are) made with the object 
of “buying British”. When the late Lord Stamp in the autumn 
of 1940 appealed to the people of the Dominions to do without 
imports of luxuries from Britain in order to let the materials, 
equipment, labour, power and transport facilities employed in 
their manufacture and delivery be used on war production 
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instead, his appeal met with an incredulous and even indignant 
response. The British Trade Commissioner was asked whether 
Britain wanted to supply South Africa or not, and naturally 
replied that she did. The issue was never, at that time, placed 
fully and fairly before the public. Only a summary of Lord 
Stamp’s remarks was available, and it was obvious that an 
export drive to South Africa to earn the gold to sell for dollars 
was an easier task for British exporters than to invade foreign 
markets directly. It was not clearly put to South Africans that 
the common war effort would be more effective if South 
Africa was willing to make her gold available for dollar ex¬ 
change, without demanding goods in return whose production 
interfered in any way with the British war effort. 

It is at this point that Mr. J. H. Hofmeyr enters the picture. 
South Africa is fortunate in not merely having General Smuts 
as Prime Minister and Minister of Defence at such a time, but 
also having a Finance Minister of Mr. Hofmeyr’s calibre. He 
is sometimes criticised as too academic, but such criticism is 
lacking in perception. From a narrowly academic point of 
view, his last budget does not impose taxation heavy enough 
to enforce economy and obviate inflation. But taxation on 
such a scale would have been politically impracticable, and, 
in the absence of any compulsory reallocation to war service 
of men and resources released by curtailing demand in such 
a manner, it might have caused more harm than good. As it 
is, like President Roosevelt, Mr. Hofmeyr has cautiously felt 
his way, leading public opinion so skilfully that it is unaware 
of being led and tends to be restive at times on account of his 
lack of hurry. One finds representatives of the Chambers of 
Commerce now chafing because business is not called-upon 
to make bigger financial sacrifices; yet they would no doubt 
have protested vigorously if they had been asked to make them 
much earlier. By June of this year Mr. Hofmeyr judged the 
time ripe to start a vigorous propaganda campaign for economy 
and saving for the benefit of the State. Despite one or two 
pronouncements by Cabinet colleagues which have hardly 
been helpful, this campaign now seems to be making headway. 
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One or two initial practical steps have already been taken, 
including a ban on new building work costing more than 
£2,000 unless a special licence is obtained, and an optional 
substitution of Union Loan Certificates for cash in payment 
of army allowances to dependants. Incidentally, the monthly 
sales of Union Loan Certificates mounted by jo per cent, in 
the five months from March to July this year, and compare 
favourably with those of other Dominions. In July an advisory 
committee on the avoidance of inflation was set up, including 
business men, industrialists, trade unionists and university 
economists, who have already held two meetings, doubtless 
informative both to the Minister of Finance and to them¬ 
selves. 

Exhortations and discussions will not of themselves check 
inflation, reduce increased costs of imports or obviate real 
scarcities. Despite the prohibition of “unjust” retail profits by 
the emergency regulations of September 1939, the cost of 
living has undergone successive increases, though the pub¬ 
lished statistics indicate a much smaller rise than in most other 
parts of the world. The weighted average of the nine principal 
urban areas shows an increase of 10*4 per cent, in the cost 
of food, i*ii per cent, in the cost of food, fuel, light, and sun¬ 
dries, and 8-3 per cent, in the cost of food, fuel, light, rent and 
sundries above the level of 1938. To strengthen the check on 
price increases, Mr. A. B. Macdonald has now been appointed 
as Price Controller, with extended powers. To alleviate hard¬ 
ship amongst poorer sections of the community a compulsory 
cost-of-living supplement must now be paid to workers earning 
less than 74J. per week. The appointment of a commission 
to advise on raising Native standards of life through improved 
social services has also just been announced. 

Further important measures have recently been taken. An 
advisory committee on import priorities proved the immediate 
forerunner to the appointment, on August 20, of an Imports 
and Exports Control Board under the chairmanship of a Con¬ 
troller of Imports and Exports. On the same day the appoint¬ 
ment of a Purchasing Commission in the United States was 
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announced. Since September 15 a permit issued by the Con¬ 
troller has been required for all imports. An extensive list of 
non-essentials has been drawn up, and it is announced that no 
imports of these will be allowed from foreign countries or 
from Canada or Newfoundland. Imports of non-essentials 
from the rest of the Commonwealth are not prohibited, but 
may conceivably be affected by the necessity of regulating 
shipping priorities. Exports shipped within the Common¬ 
wealth are in general exempt from permit, but permits for 
shipments to other destinations are necessary, with few ex¬ 
ceptions. 

This should provide additional help in the campaign for 
economy, which thus emerges beyond the bounds of exhorta¬ 
tion and propaganda. On the other hand, in trie absence of 
counter-measures the risks of inflation would be increased. 
By this time, however, the Treasury seems to have the situation 
well in hand. When Mr. Hofmeyr announces his proposals 
for further Government borrowing, it is anticipated that they 
will be so devised as, in part at least, to counteract the ten¬ 
dencies towards a plethora of money; and it would not be 
surprising if his next budget is designed to reap the fruits of 
the patient campaign he has been conducting to acquaint the 
people of South Africa with the realities of the economic and 
financial situation. We can probably look forward to increased 
taxatiop, which will go a considerable way to remove the 
excess purchasing-power from the pockets and bank balances 
of the people, and instead make it available to the Government. 
In the Government’s hands it will finance the increased war 
effort that the restriction of unnecessary expenditure will make 
possible, through the transfer of capital and labour at present 
employed in providing for the satisfaction of consumer 
demand. In the political circumstances of South Africa, Mr. 
Hofmeyr’s policy of hastening slowly may prove to have been 
an invaluable counterpart to General Smuts’s similar policy 
in consolidating his Government’s position. The Minister of 
Finance has certainly never lost sight of the goal. 
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II. The Afrikaner Front 

D URING the last month the anti-Govemment and anti¬ 
war front has undergone a further disintegration. To 
explain the position tyhich has developed it will be useful to 
take a short retrospect. When the war broke out two years 
ago the United party of Generals Hertzog and Smuts split in 
two. General Smuts thereupon formed a Government, which 
had the support of the English-speaking section as well as 
a considerable minority among the -Afrikaners. General 
Hertzog joined forces with Dr. Malan, the leader of the 
National party. It was loudly proclaimed at the time that this 
Reunited National party was destined to unify all Afrikaners 
into a single bloc, which would rule the country and hold 
“unnational elements” in subjection. But the protagonists of 
this policy reckoned without General Hertzog, who had no 
sympathy with the idea of a dominant Afrikaner bloc* He 
left the Reunited National party, and his followers formed 
the Afrikaner party, whose representation in the House of 
Assembly at present amounts to ten. 

After the departure of General Hertzog other antagonisms 
began to develop among the anti-war Afrikaners. Mr. Oswald 
Pirow, who had been Minister of Defence in the Hertzog- 
Smuts Cabinet, began to propagate his new “New Order”, 
whose Nazi parentage was obvious and indeed avowed. Mr. 
Pirow gained many adherents among the Nationalists, in¬ 
cluding several members of Parliament. But he roused much 
opposition too. Earnest Dutch Reformed churchmen con¬ 
demned all totalitarian ideologies. Mr. Strydom, the leader 
of the Transvaal Nationalists, stood forth as the champion of 
democracy, though he and the other Nationalist democrats 
agreed that the “British-Jewish or parliamentary or liberal 

* On October 23, 1941, just after this article had been written. General 
Hertzog complicated his own position and the political scene and em¬ 
barrassed his colleague and successor as leader of the Afrikaner party, Mr. 
Havenga, by declaring that National Socialism accorded with the Afri¬ 
kaans national character and way of life and that he believed in a National 
Socialist system for South Africa.— Editor. 
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system was out of date”. What they wanted was the indigenous 
democracy of the Boer Republics. Kruger’s South African 
Republic was often cited as an example of Boer democracy, 
and there is litde doubt that one of the features of that “demo¬ 
cracy” which especially appeals to the Nationalist '‘democrats” 
is its denial of political rights to the “Uitlanders”, whose 
present-day counterparts (according to the Nationalist con¬ 
ception) are the so-called “unnational elements”. 

But, true democrats or not, many Nationalists were obviously 
getting more and more impatient with Mr. Pirow and his 
propaganda. Last June the Union congress of the Nationalist 
party adopted resolutions which condemned the authoritarian 
principles of the New Order and deprecated the formation of 
groups within the party. Mr. Pirow nevertheless continued 
propagating his ideas. In the meantime other dissensions were 
developing within the Afrikaner front. The origin of the 
Ossewa Brandwag was explained in a previous issue of The 
Round Table*. Professing in its early days to be a cultural 
association, it soon became obvious that it was in reality, as is 
to-day admitted, the “action front of Afrikanerdom”. The 
association is organised on military lines. It has at its head a 
Commandant-General assisted by a Grand Council, and under 
them are Chief Commandants, Generals, Commandants and 
Fieldcornets. It exacts an oath from its members, who are 
said to number 300,000. It tries to keep its activities secret, 
but the Government claims that it knows them all. Like the 
New Order, the Ossewa Brandwag is Nazi-inspired. It em¬ 
bodies the Fiihrerprinzip , and (like the National party) it pro¬ 
claims an exclusive and intolerant nationalism. It argues in 
its defence that the Afrikaner needs discipline, but the sort of 
discipline it favours is that which is applicable to beings who 
can never become responsible. Speaking at Stellenbosch some 
time ago, its present Commandant-General told the university 
students that they should study less and “act” more, their 
“action” being, of course, prescribed by himself. 

The Government has given the Ossewa Brandwag a great 
* No. 122, Match 1941, p. 374. 
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deal of rope. All it has done so far is to keep a close eye on 
its activities and to forbid State employees (including school 
teachers) to belong to it; and it seems to have been justified by 
the event. The “High Command” of the National party for 
a long time clung to the hope that Mr. Pirow and the Ossewa 
Brandwag would adapt their policies to meet the wishes of 
the party leaders. Dr. Malan was conciliatory. He said that 
there was a great deal in the New Order which did not conflict 
with the party’s policy. So far as the Ossewa Brandwag was 
concerned. Dr. Malan went out of his Way to befriend it. He 
accepted the association as the action front of the party and 
encouraged party members to join it. Prominent party men 
came to hold high positions within it. Then, early this year, 
the Ossewa Brandwag came under new leadership. Dr. van 
Rensburg resigned his position as Administrator of the Orange 
Free State in order to become Commandant-General of the 
association. He is a young man, and he soon began to display 
considerable vigour. He showed that he meant to enforce 
discipline. What is more, he indicated that he had no excessive 
respect for the party’s politicians. Their wrangles were dis¬ 
tasteful to him. The Ossewa Brandwag, he said, was not the 
action front of any one political party but of Afrikanerdom as 
a whole. The National party leaders were hoist with their own 
petard. According to their ideology the will of Afrikanerdom 
must dictate South African policy. There could presumably 
be no doubt as to the content of that will, since true Afrikaners 
thought alike. It was to realise that will that the Afrikaner 
front had been formed. All that the new Fiihrer of the Ossewa 
Brandwag proposed to do was to carry out the task which the 
National party with its outworn democratic machinery and 
internal wranglings seemed incapable of performing. 

Preparatory to taking action against its rivals the party 
reformed its machinery, taking a leaf out of the Ossewa 
Brandwag’s book. The principle of election of office-bearers 
was, however, retained. A hierarchy of leaders was created 
from the Chief Leader down to the Group Leader, the leader 
of a group or cell of eight members. Each Group Leader was 
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to take an oath of loyalty to the party. To the Chief Leader or 
“Leader of the People” (Dr. Malan) were given wide powers. 
At times when the party congress was not in session he might 
take action to meet urgent situations, though he had to report 
such action to the next congress. 

Last August, at the Transvaal provincial congress of the 
party. Dr. Malan brought Mr. Pirow to book. He told him 
that there was nothing Afrikaans about National Socialism and 
the compulsory single-party system. In his reply Mr. Pirow 
had the temerity to say that “if those who stand for National 
Socialism were put out of the party, the reaction overseas 
might not be as expected by some”. Here was another of the 
party’s chickens come home to roost, its leaders having always 
stressed the importance of being on good terms with the 
German Fuhrer. It would seem that the congress did not share 
Mr. Pirow’s notion of his importance overseas, though he 
did not fail to remind it of his interviews with Hitler, Mussolini 
and Franco during his Ministerial days. The upshot of the 
debate was an overwhelming vote prohibiting Mr. Pirow from 
propagating his New Order. Out of 500 delegates present at 
the congress Mr. Pirow found only about 20 to support 
him. Immediately after the vote he and his principal backers 
issued a statement in which they expressed their determination 
to continue agitating on behalf of the New Order. The state¬ 
ment was signed by 19 persons, 17 of whom are members of 
the House of Assembly. This portends a serious weakening 
of the National party in Parliament, should it push matters to 
a split. That Dr. Malan will no doubt do his best to avoid. 
He has already stated that he does not wish to proceed to 
extremes—in other words, to expel the recalcitrants, which he 
may do under the reformed party constitution—if such a step 
can be avoided. 

Having dealt with the men of the New Order, Dr. Malan 
proceeded to an attack on the Ossewa Brandwag. After the 
congress resolution. Dr. van Rensburg had declared that 
National Socialists would be welcomed in that association. 
“The more political division there was”, he continued, “the 
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wider would the Ossewa Brandwag open its gates.” In a 
speech at Stellenbosch on August 28 Dr. Malan brought 
matters to a head. He declared that Dr. van Rensburg was, 
like Mr. Pirow, a National Socialist. Since he became Com¬ 
mandant-General the leaders of the Ossewa Brandwag had be¬ 
come more and more critical of the National party. Leading 
Nationalists who were also officers in the association were 
gradually being ousted from their positions. Contrary to its 
undertakings it had trespassed on the preserve of the party. 
He accordingly asked Dr. van Rensburg “to remove the Ossewa 
Brandwag immediately from the territory of the party”, and 
in particular to withdraw a certain “order” he had issued 
embodying a republican constitution for South Africa; other¬ 
wise he (Dr. Malan) would have to declare the Ossewa Brand¬ 
wag a hostile organisation and forbid members of the party to 
belong to it. 

A word must be said about this republican constitution. It 
was drawn up by the so-called Afrikaner Unity Committee, 
which came into existence in order to assist in preserving the 
unity of the Afrikaner front. The committee contains repre¬ 
sentatives of the National party and the Ossewa Brandwag, as 
well as of two other organisations which are supposed to 
further the cultural and the economic interests of Afrikaner- 
dom. According to the chairman of the committee the 
proposed republican constitution provides for a “people’s 
government”, in which 

Afrikanerdom will predominate and the people will be disciplined 
into unity, with the barring of everything in the democracy that is 
false or that is detrimental to the people.. .. The formation of anti¬ 
national bodies and anti-national propaganda will not be tolerated 
in the republic. 

The excerpts from the draft constitution appearing in the press 
confirm the correctness of this summary. In defence of their 
decision to publish the constitution the leaders of the Ossewa 
Brandwag argued that many Afrikaners desired to know the 
kind of republic they were going to get. The argument did 
not appeal to Dr. Malan. He objected to publication at this 
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stage, because it might lead to division (an instructive com¬ 
mentary on Afrikanerdom’s much-advertised unity of out¬ 
look), and secondly because, by publishing the constitution, 
“one would be putting up a target for political opponents to 
fire at”. The Unity Committee tried to effect a conciliation 
between Dr. Malan and Dr. van Rensburg. The latter admitted 
that his association had made a mistake in entering the field of 
party politics, and agreed to withdraw his offending order. 
But this did not satisfy Dr. Malan. He wanted from Dr. van 
Rensburg and his Grand Council “an expression of goodwill” 
towards the party. They must show “positive friendliness”. 
In fact the Ossewa Brandwag must consent to become the 
action front of the party. But since Dr. Malan saw no signs of 
any of these things coming about, he felt the time had come 
to retract the advice he had given to all good Nationalists to 
join the association. So far as he was concerned they might 
resign their membership. 

Resignations followed thick and fast. Among them was 
that of the Rev. C. R. Kotze, the chairman of the Grand 
Council, one of those political predikants whom we reckon 
among South Africa’s minor afflictions. It would be foolish 
to try to predict the outcome of the quarrel. Will Dr. van 
Rensburg resign his leadership in order that a reconciliation 
may be effected between his association and the party? At 
present his mood is anything but sacrificial. If the dispute 
develops into an irreparable breach, what will be the effect 
upon the political situation ? On the present party alignments in 
the House of Assembly almost none, since the Ossewa Brand- 
wag, unlike Mr. Pirow, has apparently ceased to command the 
allegiance of any members of Parliament. The National party’s 
strength in the country is bound to be adversely affected, 
though the present indications are that the association will 
suffer more than the party. Whichever of the two antagonists 
comes off worse, the spectacle of their antagonism cannot but 
add to the confusion and discouragement in the ranks of the 
Afrikaner front. 

Our story suggests certain morals. First, Afrikaners do not 
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think alike. They differ, in fact, on fundamentals, political as 
well as non-political. This applies also to the anti-war Afri¬ 
kaners. The unity of anti-war Afrikanerdom just after Sep¬ 
tember 1939 was therefore illusory. What held the Afrikaner 
front together for a time were certain common antipathies. 
It was anti-British, anti-Smuts, anti-Jewish, anti-Coloured and 
anti-Native. It was easy enough to know what the front was 
against. The difficulty was to find out what it was in favour of. 
The trouble started when certain of its members began to 
frame a constructive programme for the proposed republic. 
They could think of nothing better than the .Nazi model. In 
opposition to them Dr. Malan, after some hesitation, accepted 
the democratic Voortrekker or Boer model, modified to suit 
modern conditions. But while Mr. Pirow and Dr. van Rens- 
burg were prepared, in some measure, to take the public into 
their confidence. Dr. Malan refused to give any content to his 
“Boer model modified”. To do that, he said, w T ould be bad 
tactics. It would cause division. He knows his Afrikaners. 
But what he has still to learn—it is a lesson his former chief 
General Hertzog could teach him—is that a racial bloc with a 
racialist doctrine cannot rule South Africa, unless it is prepared 
to accept a dictatorship established with the help of the 
foreigner. 

South Africa, 

October 1941. ' 
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I. New Zealand in the World 

S INCE the evacuation of the British forces from Greece and 
later from Crete the New Zealand troops overseas have 
naturally been less in the public eye—at least for the time 
being. Rumours persist that not inconsiderable numbers 
remain in hiding in Greece and Crete, particularly the latter, 
and from their hiding-places continue to harass the German 
army of occupation. It is of course impossible to verify these 
rumours, but they are accompanied by enough circumstantial 
detail to suggest a basis of truth. For the size of the population, 
and having regard to the numbers of men overseas, one cannot 
disguise the fact that New Zealand suffered severe blows in 
Greece and Crete. Casualty lists, although now naturally 
diminishing in size, continue to be published, and every town 
and district of New Zealand has had its quota of losses. And 
now the hospital ships are beginning to arrive, bringing a 
further reminder, if any were needed, of the reality of war and 
of the fact that New Zealand is playing its part in the conflict. 

Various writers have from time to time commented upon 
the tendency of New Zealand to regard the world through the 
eyes of Westminster—to think, for instance, of Japan as the 
“Far East” and not as the “North-West”. Professor F. L. W. 
Wood in his book New Zealand in the World remarks: 

Throughout her history New Zealand has been curiously detached 
from her Pacific environment. The voyage to Australia is short 
though stormy. Groups of islands to the northward in some 
measure link it on the one hand with Asia and on the other with 
America. Yet New Zealand thinks and acts as part of Europe, 
living in virtual isolation from the ancient cultures of the East and 
from the energetic modern people of North America. To this day 
New Zealanders see Asia, America and Europe through the eyes of 
London. They inhabit a detached outpost, using modern perfection 
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of communications constantly to refresh cultural and economic 
associations with England instead of to forge links with Pacific 
neighbours. 

This attitude has been so marked that although Canada has 
had a High Commissioner in New Zealand for more than two 
years, New Zealand has not reciprocated. But with the out¬ 
break of war and a deterioration of the situation in the Pacific, 
bringing a threat to the “modern perfection of communica¬ 
tions”, a change has been taking place. There has been a 
growing demand for the appointment not only of a High 
Commissioner to Canada but also of a Minister to Washington. 
So far the Government has contented itself with a twofold 
temporary mission, which proceeded to the United States in 
May 1941. It was headed by Mr. F. Langstone (Minister of 
Lands) and Mr. J. G. Coates (Member of the War Cabinet). 
The idea was that Mr. Langstone should discuss trade matters 
generally, and Mr. Coates the supply of essential munitions. 
Mr. Coates has now returned, and it is understood that satis¬ 
factory arrangements have been made. Mr. Langstone is still 
in the United States, and there are of course many difficult 
problems awaiting solution. Not the least of these is the effect 
upon New Zealand of the Lease-Lend Act, involving as it 
does the direct supply to Britain of several categories of 
primary produce formerly supplied by New Zealand. Every¬ 
one hopes that some, solution will be found, and that any 
threat to the Dominion’s economy as a result of Lease-Lend 
aid by America to Britain can be balanced by mutual arrange¬ 
ments between New Zealand and the United States. It is 
understood that Mr. Langstone has also discussed the appoint¬ 
ment of a Minister to Washington, but there is no information 
to show exactly how far the arrangements have proceeded. 
In any case, an appointment will be welcomed in New 
Zealand, and it looks as if the Dominion is at last ready 
to take a more direct interest in relationships with Pacific 
neighbours. 

Meanwhile the crisis in the Pacific, which has been simmer¬ 
ing for so long, threatens once again to boil over. The German 
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invasion of Russia, followed closely by a change of Cabinet* 
in Tokyo (involving the exclusion of Mr. Matsuoka), has 
undoubtedly speeded matters. Hitler’s admirers in Tokyo 
seem to have realised that a sudden end to the Nazi-Soviet 
hostilities, one way or the other, might also mean the end of 
Japanese ambitions. If Hitler went down, the present ruling 
clique in Tokyo could not expect to last long. If Hitler won, 
he might not see eye to eye with Tokyo about the control of 
Indo-China, the Netherlands East Indies and Malaya. Clearly, 
argued the militarists of Tokyo, the thing to do is to get in 
and help Hitler by creating a diversion, and at the same time 
face him with a fait accompli if, after defeating Russia, he 
should enter the Far Eastern arena via the overland route 
from Europe. Here was the one policy which seemed to 
answer both ways—help to prevent a Nazi defeat, and at the 
same time make sure of some pickings in East Asia. From the 
point of view of Japanese imperialism there was much to be 
said in favour of the policy, and little against it. 

In such circumstances the fact that there is an obvious anti¬ 
war opposition in Tokyo—indeed, within the Cabinet itself— 
is a significant and perhaps a hopeful indication for the future. 
To begin with, the existence of such an opposition is a tribute 
to the strength of the Soviet defence, as well as a recognition 
of a determination on the part of the British and United States 
Governments to resist aggression in the Far East. It is also 
a tribute to the good sense of some of the more peaceful forces 
which still have a say in Japanese public life. The whole 
situation shows that, among the leading political lights of 
Japan, there are those who are by no means certain of a Nazi 
victory and who, if they do not advocate a conciliatory attitude 
towards the English-speaking world, at least want to continue 
sitting on the fence for the time being. At the moment of 
writing there is no certainty here as to what exactly the Japa¬ 
nese propose to do, even assuming they know themselves. 

* The reference is to the third Konoe Cabinet, which in its turn 
resigned on October 16, shortly after the dispatch of this article from 
New Zealand.— Editor. 
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Every day brings further reports of troop movements to 
Manchuria and Indo-China, but the probability remains that 
Japan will take no irrevocable step whilst the outcome of the 
German war against Russia remains in doubt. A major Russian 
defeat would, however, almost certainly precipitate a smash- 
and-grab raid by the Japanese, partly to claim some share in 
an Axis victory and partly to forestall Hitler. 

It is only natural that this situation should have had a pro¬ 
found effect upon the outlook of many New Zealanders, and 
that steps should have been taken to encourage closer relations 
with the United States. It is generally recognised that the fate 
of peace in the Pacific area may be decided by the battles raging 
for Leningrad, Moscow and the Ukraine. Indeed, with the 
local press filled with news from the Nazi-Soviet war and also 
with news of the “Far Eastern” situation, it is significant that 
the vast majority of readers seem primarily interested in the 
war news from the Russian front. Consciously or uncon¬ 
sciously New Zealanders seem to have a good grasp of the 
factors which may ultimately govern the issue of peace or 
war in the Pacific area, and the maximum aid to Russia is 
strongly supported by nearly all sections of the community. 
The fact is becoming apparent that New Zealand, under the 
stress of the last two years of war, has begun to develop a 
more self-conscious attitude in regard to international affairs, 
an attitude less exclusively dependent upon the mother country 
and showing greater disposition to recognise that in future 
she may have a political part to play in the Pacific arena. This 
will not affect the real political and sentimental ties between 
Great Britain and the Dominion, but may have profound 
economic effects. East Asia offers an almost unlimited poten¬ 
tial market for primary produce, and some day the demands 
of the people of that area for a higher standard of living must 
become effective. 

The dependence of New Zealand upon the Foreign Office 
in political matters has not been so marked in the economic 
sphere. For some years now New Zealand has on occasion 
negotiated trade agreements direct with foreign countries 
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without the intervention of Whitehall. Such agreements have 
always been of a studiously non-political character, and the 
New Zealand Governments concerned have invariably suc¬ 
ceeded in avoiding any suggestion of independent incursion 
into the sphere of foreign affairs. Among these trade agree¬ 
ments was one with Japan in 1928. The following table has 
some interest, as showing the volume of trade between the 
two countries. The figures represent thousands in £N.Z. 


Exports to Japan 



Woo! 

Casein 

Tallow 

Butter 

Live sheep 

All items 

1928 

588-1 

45-2 

* 

* 3*3 

* 

657-9 

1929 

339-1 

63-6 

* 

17-2 

* 

428-6 

1930 

76*1 

6o-o 

5 '* 

11-6 

— 

* 54*7 

1931 

179-0 

50-2 

28-7 

4 *i 

— 

267-9 

1932 

181*2 

30-9 

9*5 

3 *i 

2-0 

236-8 

*933 

233*2 

52-4 

10-9 

i-6 

— 

354*5 

*934 

689-9 

92-3 

24-4 

2-4 


856-0 

*935 

241-7 

128-7 

8*5 

0-4 

o-8 

43^*5 

1936 

1265*8 

142-4 

49*9 

0-5 

4*7 

*5 54*8 

*937 

2705*9 

* 73*3 

62-1 

24-9 

28-8 

3132-0 

1938 

478-2 

56-3 

4’4 

— 

18*6 

59 2 *7 

*939 

326-7 

24-9 

— 

— 

23*0 

39°*7 

1940 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

79*5 


* Not available. 


Imports from Japan 



Silk and 

Cotton 


Boots 


Taney 



piece- 

piece- 


and 


goods 

All 


goods 

goods 

Timber 

shoes 

Clothing 

and toys 

items 

1928 

368-2 

51-6 

48-9 

— 

25*0 

16-8 

576-5 

1929 

577-6 

58-1 

6i*o 

— 

29*1 

16*5 

625-7 

1930 

316*0 

58-8 

63-8 

**5 

29-8 

18*1 

589-4 

* 93 * 

l63-I 

2 4’7 

16*4 

8*3 

20*0 

* 3*7 

33*-3 

1932 

230-1 

26-2 

i 4*3 

24-4 

27*0 

12*3 

476-8 

*933 

23I-I 

62-7 

16*6 

65-6 

54-6 

39-2 

675-6 

1934 

294-3 

89*4 

27*9 

56-0 

50-2 

39*9 

836*6 

*935 

396-5 

141*6 

23*5 

50-1 

64*0 

45*5 

1100*2 

1936 

416-0 

268*8 

387 

50-9 

90-1 

52*9 

I328-2 

1957 

431-6 

279-9 

66-4 

5 2 '4 

II4-2 

63-0 

1629*2 

1938 

308-3 

229*3 

41*2 

47*5 

75*3 

57*5 

1208 *6 

1939 

308-3 

224*9 

52*0 

22*8 

32*9 

147 

1038*6 

1940 

312-1 

172*5 

64*2 

4-2 

1*2 

1*9 

809-2 
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The sudden increase in exports in the years 1936 and 1937 
was due largely to the fact that, owing to certain trading 
difficulties, Australia in the years in question stopped export¬ 
ing to Japan. 

II. Inside New Zealand 

W ITHIN New Zealand, mobilisation of resources con¬ 
tinues at a satisfactory pace. The system of conscription 
adopted is to call up the single men of the prescribed ages first. 
The point has been reached when the supply of available single 
men has been practically exhausted, and it is expected that 
before the end of the year a call will be made upon married 
men. Of the drafts that have proceeded overseas to various 
stations, those based on Egypt have been mainly in the news 
on account of their feats in Greece and Crete. But New Zea¬ 
land has substantial forces in other places. These are of course 
in addition to the steady stream of recruits to the Royal Navy, 
the R.N.Z. Navy, the R.A.F. and the R.N.Z.A.F. 

Meanwhile home defence has not been neglected. The num¬ 
bers in training are steadily increasing, while the Home Guard 
is a force capable of playing an important part if the need arose. 
The Home Guard, on the recommendation of Sir Guy Williams, 
who has been advising the New Zealand Government on 
defence matters, has now been placed under Army control. 
Alongside the Home Guard is the E.P.S. (Emergency Pre¬ 
cautions Scheme). This corresponds to the Civil Defence 
services in England, but has a different and somewhat longer 
history. The framework of the organisation of the E.P.S. was 
prepared as long ago as 1931. After the earthquake disaster 
which wrecked Hastings and Napier, the public became some¬ 
what apprehensive in case a similar blow should strike Welling¬ 
ton or one of the other larger cities. It was considered 
desirable to work out the basis of a scheme to cope with such 
a disaster should it occur. Committees were set up which 
went into questions of rescue work, medical aid, provision¬ 
ing, transport and evacuation, and a scheme on paper duly 
emerged. The actual task of organisation was never carried 
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very far, but with the outbreak of war it afforded a framework 
which has since been expanded into the present E.P.S. 

The appointment of Major-General Puttick, D.S.O., as 
Chief of the General Staff in succession to Sir John Duigan 
has met with general approval from all who are acquainted 
with this officer’s career. His experience of New Zealand’s 
Defence Forces, his knowledge of local conditions and his 
actual campaigning experience in the last war and in the 
present conflict are all factors which combine to make the 
appointment a particularly fortunate one. Major-General 
Puttick was in command of the Brigade which covered the 
withdrawal of New Zealand and other British forces from 
Greece, and later he was in charge of all New Zealand forces 
in Crete when Major-General Freyberg, V.C., was made 
Commander-in-Chief there. 

At the time of writing the Dominion’s Parliament has been 
in session for some weeks. With the exception of three con¬ 
tentious Bills the session has been uneventful, and at one stage 
gave the impression that the Government was marking time 
pending the return of the Prime Minister, Mr. Peter Fraser, 
from abroad. The position of the New Zealand Government 
differs substantially from that of the Federal Government in 
Australia. In the Commonwealth the fact that the two main 
parties are almost equally divided, and that a solitary indepen¬ 
dent practically holds the balance of power, has made for a 
good deal of instability. In New Zealand the Government 
party has a majority of more than two to one, and consequently 
has been in a position to dictate its own terms so far as co¬ 
operation with the Opposition is concerned. Nevertheless, 
the approach of a general election scheduled for the last quarter 
of the year has had an unsettling effect. It is not even certain 
yet whether an election will actually take place.* Nobody 
seems to know what is in the Government’s mind, and the 
probability is that it does not yet know itself. No doubt events 
in the Pacific as well as local political considerations will 

* An agreed Bill has subsequently been passed extending the life of 
Parliament to November i, 1942.— Editor. 
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ultimately decide the issue. In the meantime members of Par¬ 
liament, taking no chances, have been speaking in debates with 
one eye obviously on the constituencies. Some people find this 
electioneering symptom unedifying at a time like this, but in 
the main it is tolerated as an unavoidable if regrettable aspect 
of the working of democracy in its present form. Few seem to 
have any fixed ideas on the question whether or not an election 
is desirable, or what issues will be decided if one is held. 

There is an issue, although in the present circumstances it 
may not be very sharply defined. Broadly speaking, the 
Opposition considers that in order to further the war effort 
it may be and probably is desirable to call a halt to general 
social legislation, and curtail State expenditure on . social pur¬ 
poses. They point out that, with the increasing shortage of 
labour and the necessary reduction in the quantity of goods 
for consumption, some reduction in the standard of living 
will be unavoidable. The Government, whilst it agrees that 
nothing must stand in the way of the war effort and that some 
reduction in the standard of living may be inevitable, maintains 
that the burden of any reduction in consumption should be 
evenly spread, and that there is no reason why the standard 
of living of the wage-earning classes should be attacked while 
other sections of the community still enjoy larger incomes. 
In short, the Government has definitely laid down the prin¬ 
ciple that no reason other than actual physical shortages justi¬ 
fies a reduction' in the standard of living of the people. The 
Opposition and their supporters have more than once drawn 
attention to the discrepancy between the pay and family 
allowances of those serving with the armed forces and the 
comparatively high wages and substantial overtime received 
by those employed in industry. This argument seems just and 
reasonable as far as it goes, but supporters of the Government 
have replied by pointing out that if the argument is sound it 
must be carried.to its logical conclusion and nobody must 
receive incomes in excess of military pay and family allowances. 

On one aspect of social life all parties and most of the people 
seem to be agreed—the need and desirability for national unity. 
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But, not unnaturally, there are widespread differences as to 
what the term unity implies. Some people seem to regard 
disagreement and opposition as disunity, and to think that 
unity is secured by the suppression of criticism. Others more 
liberally inclined recognise that disagreement and criticism are 
inevitable in every free institution, and that open opposition 
may be evidence of a deeper unity. It must, however, be 
admitted that many of our public men appear to think that 
unity can be produced by bitter attacks on opponents for 
allegedly causing disunity. This rather unaware attitude may 
not do much real harm, but on occasions it is embarrassing 
■ and in any case it is a waste of time. 

It is with regret that we record the death on active service 
of Captain W. J. Lyon, M.P. Captain Lyon went overseas with 
the forces which later took part in the operations in Greece 
and Crete, and was killed during the fighting in Greece. He 
was Government member for the Waitemata electorate, and 
his death resulted in a by-election for that seat. The National 
party abstained from nominating a candidate, but nevertheless 
five candidates in all went to the polls. The election aroused 
some interest but no enthusiasm. The interest was due to the 
fact that the Democratic Labour party (political expression of 
Mr. J. A. Lee’s dissident wing of the Labour movement) took 
the opportunity to measure its strength against the official 
Labour party. The result from Mr. Lee’s point of view was 
unsatisfactory; his candidate made a low score and came out 
third best. The figures were: Mrs. Dreaver (Labour) 4,089, 
Darlow (Independent) 5,669, Douglas (Democratic Labour) 
908, Gardiner (Independent) 398 and Head (Pan-New Zealand) 
74. The electors did not turn out in any great numbers. Only 
9,100 went to the polls, as against 13,500 in 1938, when Captain 
Lyon had a clear majority of 2,261. As a result of the by- 
election there are now two women members in the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. Nash’s budget had a mixed reception. It can be fairly 
described as unsensational, unless it is sensational not to 
impose any new taxes. The expenditure proposed is, for a 
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country of i£ million people, enormous. Under their separate 
headings the amounts are: 

' , 1 

War Expenses Account ..... 69(700,000 

Consolidated Fund ...... 39,21^,000 

Society Security Fund ..... 14,673,^00 

National Development . . . . 20,615,069 

Gross Total ..... £144,200,000 

Deduct transfers from Consolidated Fund 
(1941-2) and developmental revenue to other 
accounts . . . . . . . 12,765,000 

Net Total ...... £131,435,000 

Mr. Nash expects to obtain £63,683,000 (£38. i2.r. per head 
of the population) from taxation, which leaves a gap of 
£67,752,000. Presumably this will have to be met by external 
and internal loans. The press in general has criticised the 
budget and has queried the financial methods employed, but 
against this the fact must be remembered that the whole of 
the daily press in New Zealand expresses only one point of 
view and is generally unanimous in its opposition to the present 
Government. Some quarters claim to see in the fact that no 
taxation increases have been imposed an indication that the 
Government has decided upon a general election and is anxious 
to grease the political skids. It is quite as likely that Mr. Nash 
has recognised that there is a limit to the possibilities of in¬ 
creased taxation, and that the Government has come near 
to killing the goose. 

Externally the Dominion’s financial position is at present 
fairly satisfactory. The net overseas assets at the end of July 
in £N.Z. stood at £26,948,000 (Reserve Bank £15,55 2,000 and 
trading banks £11,396,000). This may be compared as a 
matter of interest with the figure for the corresponding month 
in the three years immediately preceding: 

July 1938 July 1939 July 1940 

Reserve Bank . . £15,098,000 £5,505,000 £13,019,000 

Trading banks . . £8,238,000 £3,418,000 £12,555,000 

£23,336,000 £8,923,000 £25»574,ooo 
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As far as the trading position is concerned, the local import 
restrictions on the one hand and export restrictions imposed 
by supplying countries (mainly Great Britain) have made for 
a substantial balance of exports over imports, as will be seen: 


Year ending July 1938 
» » 1 93 9 

„ „ 1940 

» „ i94i 


Exports 

£60,879,000 

£57,668,000 

£67,331,000 

£65,767,000 


Imports 

£57,310,000 

£55,965,000 

£46,051,000 

£46,185,000 


Balance 

£3,569,000 

£i> 7 ° 3 ,°°° 

£21,280,000 

£19,582,000 


These figures do not tell the full story, of course, when a 
heavy bill is being incurred in respect of New Zealand forces 
overseas. 

The age and sickness benefits under the Social Security 
legislation have been in operation for a considerable time. 
Moreover, a part of the Government’s intentions in regard to 
medical benefits has been put into practice. Fixed fees are paid 
to the medical practitioners out of the Social Security funds 
for maternity work, and every citizen is entitled to free service 
at any public hospital and a contribution of £z. zs. per week 
towards any private hospital expenses he may incur. During 
the current quarter, arrangements have been made whereby 
the State out of the Social Security funds pays for medicines 
and drugs obtained on a doctor’s prescription. But the balance 
of the Government’s plans with regard to medical benefits has 
hung fire, mainly because of failure to reach a basis of agree¬ 
ment with the profession. The essence of the Government’s 
original idea was a general medical practitioner scheme under 
which doctors willing to co-operate with the Government 
would receive a capitation fee of 15 s. per head per annum for 
every patient on the doctor’s panel (though the scheme was 
not analogous to the English panel system);'this was to be 
exclusive of any specialist services. Only a very small pro¬ 
portion of the New Zealand branch of the British Medical 
Association consented to work that plan, and the Government 
was forced to reconsider its position. It considered itself 
bound by its electioneering platform to introduce some 
scheme of medical benefits, and indeed a substantial propor- 
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tion of the Social Security tax is referable to that. It has 
now introduced a Bill into the House of Representatives 
under which the general medical practitioner is to continue 
on his present basis, except that from October i he is to be 
remunerated from the Social Security funds. A basic fee of 
jr. per consultation at the doctor’s surgery, with certain addi¬ 
tions for visiting the patient’s home and for distances covered, 
has been laid down. This does not apply to specialist services, 
anaesthetists and other classes which may be excluded by 
regulations made under the Act; provision made for obstetrical 
work has already been mentioned. The medical practitioner 
is bound to accept the fees prescribed in full satisfaction, and 
has no legal claim to further payments. 

The New Zealand branch of the B.M.A. reacted imme¬ 
diately and with uncompromising hostility. They indicated 
that they were not prepared to co-operate in working the 
scheme, and they have maintained their opposition. They 
argue that it interferes with their personal liberty and with the 
proper relationship between doctor and patient, and that the 
financial position of the medical profession will be prejudiced. 
Moreover they argue that the Bill leaves no loophole for 
private practice. The Minister of Health, Mr. Nordmeyer, 
denied that there was any interference with the liberty of the 
doctors or with the relationship between them and their 
patients. He indicated that the Government was prepared 
to negotiate with the profession on the question of fees, and 
suggested the possibility of an offer to make up doctors’ 
incomes to an amount equal to their previous earnings plus 
5 per cent. To this suggestion the medical profession have 
directly made no immediate response. They emphasise, how¬ 
ever, that no change vitally affecting the status or financial 
position of the profession should be made whilst large numbers 
of doctors are overseas serving with the armed forces, and 
they have reiterated that they object to the entire scheme on 
principle. 

The attitude of the B.M.A. is strongly endorsed by some 
sections of public opinion, particularly those which normally 
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support the Opposition, and several well-attended public pro¬ 
test meetings have been held. Protagonists on the one side 
argue that it constitutes an infringement of the personal rights 
of the doctors and is an important step in the direction of 
further socialisation. Supporters of the Government, on the 
other hand, point out that the electors have on two occasions 
expressed their desire for a publicly financed medical service, 
and that the medical profession cannot be allowed to be sole 
arbitrator in a dispute in which on its own showing it is a 
deeply interested party. It is not yet possible to forecast what 
the ultimate solution will be, but probably a compromise will 
be reached sooner or later. Matters of heated public contro¬ 
versy in New Zealand have a habit of settling themselves, 
usually when the leading spirits on both sides have in a pro¬ 
longed and apparently bitter battle of words exhausted them¬ 
selves and everybody else. 

The second of the three contentious measures mentioned 
earlier was a Bill to abolish capital punishment and flogging. 
This piece of legislation was greeted with the usual criticisms 
directed at such proposals, but it was quickly passed and is 
now on the statute book. The third, introduced at a late stage 
in the session, was the Standards Bill. The very name was 
enough to arouse the Opposition, already heated after debates 
on medical benefits and the abolition of capital punishment. 
Gruesome pictures were painted by some members of the 
standardisation of everything, but a little more consideration 
of the nature of the Bill had a reassuring effect, and some 
Opposition supporters gave their blessing to its principles, 
although they criticised certain of its features. The Bill pro¬ 
poses the establishment of standards councils within the 
Department of Industries and Commerce to approve of 
standard specifications, by reference to which goods and 
materials can be ordered without detailed individual specifica¬ 
tions in each case. The facilities to be provided are intended 
primarily for the use of government departments, local bodies 
and public authorities, but they are available for any private 
persons and organisations choosing to resort to them. One 
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criticism was directed at the fact that the councils to be estab¬ 
lished are in effect to be under government control, This is 
true, but on the other hand it is pointed out that New Zealand 
manufacture is still too small in scale to enable industries to 
establish their own standards councils. Probably the Opposi¬ 
tion suspects the motives of the Government and the purposes 
for which it may endeavour to use the Bill, rather than the 
Bill itself. They may be smelling a non-existent rat; in any 
case, the Bill has now been passed. 

The Prime Minister returned on September 14 from his 
travels abroad. Civic receptions in Auckland and Wellington 
extracted speeches from him, but no information not 
readily available from other sources. Immediately after his 
arrival in the capital he addressed a secret session of Parliament, 
at which no doubt many vitally important topics were dealt 
with. It is one of the major difficulties of this war that so 
much has to be concealed from so many by so few. That is, 
however, not peculiar to New Zealand, and at the moment 
there seems to be no remedy. Necessary secrecy is accepted 
philosophically by most sections of the community, but it is a 
development which demands vigilance, particularly at a time 
when the foundations of democracy are threatened from a 
diversity of angles. 

New Zealand, 

September 1941. 
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PROSPECTS OF 1942 

APRIL is past, May lengthens towards June, and no decisive move has 
XX yet been made in Europe, comparable with the German invasions of 
various neutral countries which determined the character of the summer 
campaigns of 1940 and 1941. Viewing the war as a whole, it is not possible 
to speak of a summer campaign of 1942, owing to the strong probability 
that an important part of it will be fought in the Australian winter. But, 
although the still unchecked impetus of the Japanese advance is likely in 
any event to provide the largest movements of the year, the crucial decisions, 
which all feel to be impending, await the real joining of battle in Europe. 

The broadest lines of the strategy of the year are apparent. The Japanese 
drive to the west; if they simultaneously strike southward, as is well within 
their power to do, it is primarily to secure the rear of their westerly advance. 
The Germans must at all costs intensify their pressure towards the east— 
whether by opening up new fronts, or by concentrating their whole power 
on those already engaged, we shall soon know. The opening assault on the 
Kerch peninsula suggests the former course. The worst danger to be appre¬ 
hended is that both these converging movements should so tar succeed that 
our two principal enemies, before the fighting season ends, should join 
hands somewhere in the region of the Persian Gulf. The best to be hoped 
is that, while the Japanese thrust is checked at the frontiers of India, the 
power of the Wehrmacht may be finally shattered under the tremendous 
attrition of the Russian front—a result that M. Kalinin, the President of 
the Soviet Union, has not hesitated to forecast. 

Balancing these extreme possibilities of disaster and victory, the con¬ 
clusion points to the predominant importance in 1942—not to the European 
Allies only—of the European rather than the Asiatic front. The areas 
threatened by Japan are remote from the main centres of Allied power. 
While Great Britain and the United States have to sustain their many com¬ 
mitments against Germany, including the Battle of the Atlantic, supplies to 
Russia and the defence of the Middle E’ast, they can at the best only limit 
the extent of Japanese conquest without the prospect of reaching a decision 
by an offensive blow. Any great diversion of strength to the Pacific or 
the Indian Ocean entails a disproportionate increase in the risk, either that 
the Atlantic life-line will be cut, or that the Germans may break through the 
Russian resistance, make contact over the land-bridges with their eastern 
allies and prolong the war for many years. On the other hand, a collapse of 
the Axis system in Europe would release overwhelming sea power for 
concentration against Japan and, provided any bases at all remained from 
which to operatt in the Far East, would compensate for temporary sacrifices 
which might have to be faced in order to hasten the date of such a con¬ 
centration. 

This comparison of the magnitudes of the objectives at which the Allies 
may aim in the west and in the east may be reinforced by applying the 
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general doctrine of strategy, that the principal blow should be delivered at 
the enemy’s weakest point. Immensely formidable as the German, war 
machine remains, and great as the effort has been during the winter to equip 
it on a more massive scale than ever, signs have begun to appear that Ger¬ 
many rather than Japan is to-day the weak spot in the hostile combination. 
For this purpose Italy may be treated as a mere military appendage of the 
Nazis, an occupied country without control of its own share in the Axis 
enterprises. Hitler’s speech in the Reichstag on April 26 sounded a new 
note of disquiet, and was interpreted throughout the world, in Italy above 
all, as betraying the apprehension of the future now felt in the highest 
quarters. It has to be read with the various indications which have been 
given that Hitler is perturbed for the safety of his rear in western Europe 
on the eve of major operations on the Russian front. There has been the 
insistence on the return of Pierre Laval to control at Vichy, coupled with a 
new regime of terror in occupied France, obviously aimed at breaking 
the spirit of a people who might be summoned to revolt in support of a 
British invasion. The daring with which the local population joined in the 
fight at St. Nazaire at the side of the British commando shows that the 
Nazis have good reason for their fears, and the rather hysterical early broad¬ 
casts issued on that occasion betray the state of the German garrison’s 
nerves. Simultaneously, repressive measures have been redoubled in Scandi¬ 
navia and the Low Countries—everywhere, that is, where a possibility of 
invasion or raids exists. Inferences drawn from the enhanced reign of terror 
in western Europe may be reinforced from quite another direction by the 
curious episode of the escape of General Giraud. Whether he reached 
Vichy charged with a political mission may be as mysterious as a similar 
question relating to Rudolf Hess a year ago; but on any interpretation his 
escape from his fortress prison is scarcely conceivable without collusion in 
moderately high quarters, and this justifies the deduction that there are now 
influential persons in the enemy’s camp who think it worth while to look to 
their personal prospects in the event of a German defeat. 

The Reichstag speech, in which Hitler proclaimed himself supreme over 
the judiciary as well as the administration and the armed forces, makes the 
motive of fear almost as essential to the German war effort as it is to the 
control of the occupied countries. He has of course always kept down his 
opponents by fear, but now there is an unmistakable threat even to the 
party enthusiasts, whose loyalty has hitherto been buoyed up by promises 
of victory, Lebensraum , and the New Order. There may or may not be a 
“purge” in preparation. What is certain is that the spectre of defeat is being 
invoked to spur on the flagging spirits of the people. “We Germans have 
everything to win in this struggle for existence or non-existence, for the 
loss of this war would be simply the end of us. Asiatic barbarism would 
descend on Europe as the Hun and Mongolian once did.” As the new east¬ 
ward thrust is launched, the promise of swift triumph is no longer held out. 
On the contrary, the German people, who were told last autumn that the 
Russian armies were already disintegrated, now learn that the Soviet has" 
hitherto succeeded in keeping its most formidable troops out of action. 
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and are warned that they may have to contemplate a second winter 
campaign. 

It would be rash optimism to doubt the response of the Germans to the 
new tone of their ruler’s appeal. The more they feel that they are fighting 
to stave off defeat, the more stubbornly they are likely to resist-—far more 
stubbornly than in 1918, for now they believe themselves to know what 
defeat means. As a party the Nazis originally gained their hold over popular 
allegiance in the guise of deliverers from the economic consequences of the 
Peace of Versailles. They may now make a bid to consolidate their power 
on its first foundations. So long as the German people believe that a victory 
of the Allies means for them a renewal of the miseries which they endured 
after the last war, so long is their will to resist likely to prove unbreakable. 
A clause of the Atlantic Charter pledges the United Nations to provide for 
the economic security of the enemies whom they hope to defeat and intend 
to disarm. If the German people are to be induced to break with Hitlerism 
before its armies in the field arc destroyed, it can only be by persuading 
them to put their faith in this clause, as they certainly do not at present. 
The apparent faltering of confidence among their leaders therefore suggests 
that a much fuller definition of Allied intentions for the economic future 
of Europe, and its promulgation with all the resources of publicity, would 
be particularly appropriate to the time. Reports from Germany of the 
failure to prevent listening to foreign broadcasts indicate that if the case 
can be presented it will be heard. Apart from this, the signs of waning 
confidence in Hitler’s and other Nazi utterances—which are fully confirmed 
by American diplomats and journalists who have been repatriated from 
Germany during May—do not mean that the war can be won by a psycho¬ 
logical assault. They do, however, demand exploitation of the military 
weaknesses from which they proceed. 

The cardinal weakness in the enemy’s position is that for the first time 
his main forces are pinned down. In previous springs he has disposed of 
vast armies of manoeuvre, which he was free to hurl in any one of several 
directions. This year his main body must advance or stand in Russia, 
liven there he cannot be sure of the initiative, as the great thrust which 
Marshal Timoshenko delivered around Kharkov shows. Although his 
capacity to open up new fronts is not exhausted, they can now only be 
subsidiary. This would even be true if he attempted an invasion of England, 
which is still not to be accounted impossible, though it has become so 
unlikely that the barges collected for the purpose in 1940 are stated to have 
been dispersed. Victory being by definition the destruction of the enemy’s 
main striking power, the Russians alone have the opportunity to achieve 
decisive success on land this year, and the strategy of their Allies is dictated 
by the need to second their efforts by every possible means. 

The aid that Great Britain is already rendering to Russia is threefold. In 
the first place we remain pledged to a very great effort of production, in 
order that our Allies, who have an increasing superiority of man power on 
their front, shall not fail for lack of arms. The British share in the ambitious 
programme laid down by the Moscow Conference of last year has so far 
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been faithfully performed. It has entailed a political crisis at home, culmi¬ 
nating in the elevation of production policy to War Cabinet rank, and the 
appointment of Mr. Oliver Lyttelton to supervise it. The paramount need of 
help for Russia has also brought about the first acute conflict for man power 
between industry and the armed forces, the choice being between the recall 
of many thousands of soldiers to the mines or severe and irksome restrictions 
on the domestic consumption of fuel—the Government hitherto preferring 
the latter course. Supply to Russia also involves a great problem of shipping, 
and requires the keeping open of the two main sea routes for traffic from 
both the British Isles and America-one by Arctic waters, the other by the 
Persian Gulf. Since the main strength of the German fleet, concentrated in 
the Norwegian harbours, hangs on the flank of the one, and the Japanese 
irruption into the Indian Ocean threatens the other, the sustenance of the 
Russian armies presents one of the principal tasks for the Allied navies in 
J 942. 

The second contribution of the British Empire to victory on the Russian 
front is the holding of our positions in the Mediterranean and the Middle 
East. The indications are that Hitler will launch great offensives on both 
flanks of the 2,000-mile Russian line, but that the more dangerous will be 
that against the left—which actually opened in the Crimea during the second 
week of May—where the immediate prize is the much-needed oil of the 
Caucasus, and the distant goal the Persian Gulf and the final breaking of 
the Allied blockade. It is our task to prevent the turning of the Russian 
flank by secondary thrusts on other fronts, whether through Anatolia, chal¬ 
lenging our forces in Syria and Persia and Iraq to sustain the defence of 
the Turks, or towards Suez, over the approaches hitherto barred by the 
Army of the Nile. Gayda, in the Giornale d*Italia , lately wrote: “Italy will 
send bigger forces to the eastern front; Germany will do the same in the 
Mediterranean, which becomes more and more the centre of European 
resistance to British imperialism.” Hitherto the magnificent defence of 
Malta has immensely impeded any projects which the Axis may nourish for 
a successful offensive in North Africa, but we can by no means afford to be 
unprepared for operations on the largest scale on these fronts—with all the 
strain on sea power that their maintenance involves. 

Thirdly, Great Britain is assisting Russia by direct attack on those regions 
in rear of the invading armies for the safety of which Hitler has shown 
himself so anxious. The raids carried out by the commandos on critical 
points in Norway and France are perhaps less effective for the actual damage 
they do, though that has sometimes been great, than for the general inse¬ 
curity they cause along the thousand miles of the vulnerable coast-line of 
the occupied countries. The threat of them is in itself one of the two 
factors—and it aggravates the other, namely, the possibility of revolt— 
which cause the Germans to keep in western Europe thirty or forty divisions 
which might otherwise reinforce the assault on Russia. By giving the first 
example on the Allied side of really intimate combination of all three services 
into a single striking force, they hold out promise for much larger operations 
in the future. 
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More continuous and more destructive than the commando raids are the 
attacks on Germany and the occupied countries by Bomber Command of 
the Royal Air Force. There has been considerable criticism of the Air 
Ministry’s policy of devoting so much of our productive facilities to heavy 
bombers; but in its own direction the policy chosen is beginning to yield im¬ 
pressive returns. Production has been slow, but it is now revealed to have 
been imposing. Devastation has already been wrought in the Ruhr and at 
Liibcck, Rostock, Warnemunde, Augsburg, Cologne and elsewhere which is 
beyond comparison more damaging to German war industries than anything 
the enemy accomplished at the height of the assault on England in 1940-41. 
Moreover, these raids are the beginning and not the finish of a campaign. 
The help which heavy bombers can render to Russia by attacking the pro¬ 
duction areas of Germany while the summer campaign is actually in progress 
should be of the first importance. The Royal Air Force can count to its 
credit, in addition to the damage it inflicts on hostile factories and shipyards, 
the fact that the Germans are compelled to keep at least half the fighter 
strength of the Luftwaffe in western Europe, away from the Russian front. 
German bomber strength in the west is now small—so small that, in order 
to satisfy the demand for reprisals for the very visible damage inflicted in 
Germany, Hitler has had to recourse to the ignoble device of the intensive 
bombing of cathedral cities. It is possibly within his power to resume bomb¬ 
ing in England on a scale comparable to that of a year ago, but he could now 
only do it by a great diversion of strength from the east, and so by playing 
into the hands of Allied strategy. 

Heavy as is the pressure exerted by British air power upon the rear of 
the German advance, the question is asked in many quarters whether some 
still more direct intervention in the Continental war is not our duty. The 
Prime Minister has spoken sympathetically of the demand for an invasion 
of the Continent, as evidence of the high-spirited popular desire to come to 
grips with the enemy. It is certain that such an invasion is a necessary part 
of our plan of war. It would at the same time be preposterous that those 
who have to determine the appropriate time for the enterprise should allow 
themselves to be influenced in any way by the resolutions of public meetings 
or the arguments of the uninformed. The elements of the problem are 
simple, though their weight can only be assessed in the inner councils of the 
War Cabinet and the General Staffs. We have in the British Isles an army 
more than sufficient to open up a new front in France or the Low Countries. 
So far as production goes, it could be fully munitioned. The Navy could 
guarantee the passage of the Channel; the R.A.F. could effectively cover 
the landing and provide all necessary collaboration in the subsequent cam¬ 
paign. The major difficulty is to find shipping for the supplies of the expe¬ 
ditionary force during perhaps many months of fighting. The question 
therefore may depend on what surplus of ships is available after meeting 
all our necessary commitments for other purposes. 

The first of these purposes which take precedence over a possible expe¬ 
ditionary force is the provisioning of the United Kingdom by the Atlantic 
route. This in pure strategy is paramount, since it maintains the only base 
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whence the ultimate counter-offensive can be launched into western Europe, 
In estimating its demand on shipping, regard has to be paid to the Prime 
Minister’s recent intimation that the figures of losses by submarine attack 
took a marked turn for the worse during the winter months. Secondly, a 
large fleet of cargo ships—incidentally requiring strong naval protection— 
is and must continue to be employed in carrying munitions to Russia by 
the Arctic route. Thirdly, an immensely heavy strain is imposed on shipping 
by the task of supplying the forces in the Middle East, mainly by the long 
route round the Cape of Good Hope. These forces, as has been argued 
above, must at all costs be sustained—but each division in the Middle East 
requires as much shipping as fifteen divisions fighting in France. These 
three demands arc at present irreducible. The fourth introduces a more 
flexible element, for the quantity of shipping used in the Pacific and Indian 
Oceans may vary according to the intensity of the strategic effort which it 
is proposed immediately to exert against Japan. It is important to remember 
that convoys sent into the Indian Ocean have been proved liable to severe 
loss, which may permanently affect our merchant navy in other theatres. 

If, as seems probable, the inescapable demands that have been enumerated 
are already taxing the combined shipping resources of the United Nations 
to near the limit, it follows that the opening of a new front in Europe would 
require one of two things—either the finding of new ships, or some notable 
economy in the use of the existing ones. The chief future source of new 
cargo ships is the great shipbuilding enterprise of the United States, pro¬ 
mised by the President at the New Year. Unfortunately this part of the 
American programme is bound to be the slowest of fulfilment, and cannot 
be expected yet to affect the situation decisively. By far the greatest possible 
economy of ships would result from the reopening of the Mediterranean as 
the normal route of supply to the armies of the Middle East, and through 
the Suez Canal to India. By the present route round the Cape the average 
convoy takes four months to reach Alexandria, unload, and return to an 
English port; travelling through the Straits of Gibraltar, the time would 
be reduced to about three weeks. Three voyages in the year have to be 
compared with seventeen. To reopen this route, however, would evidently 
require a considerable campaign by combined forces of all three services, 
entailing a diversion of naval strength to that theatre, a heavy reinforcement 
of our Middle Eastern air power, and the temporary use of a large additional 
merchant fleet. The only theatre from which the necessary naval and cargo 
ships could be obtained is the Indian Ocean. 

Thus the most immediately practicable way to hasten the opening of a land 
front in western Europe seems indirectly to entail the reduction to a minimum 
of our commitments against the Japanese, and resignation perhaps to further 
temporary losses of territory in the East. The strategical minimum, it might 
be argued, is the defence of Australia, as the necessary base for the ultimate 
counter-attack against Japan and Japanese-occupied Asia, exactly corre¬ 
sponding to the position of the British Isles at the other side of the globe. 
Indeed, there are signs that this counter-attack has already begun; the 
success of the American and Australian navies in the Coral Sea points 
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towards a possible cutting of the extended Japanese lines of communication, 
which might relieve the dilemma of sea power between the Indian Ocean 
and the Mediterranean. The political minimum of resistances to the Japanese 
advance raises large issues of Indian affairs, which must be examined inde¬ 
pendently and not at the end of a general article. The present indications 
are that the Government do not contemplate any early attempt to clear the 
Mediterranean, since the occupation of Diego Suarez, involving the employ¬ 
ment of still more troops and ships in the southern hemisphere, is directed 
to strengthening the defences of the long supply route round the Cape. 

A mainly defensive strategy in the Japanese war, imposed in the hope of 
an early overthrow of the Axis in Europe, means that the most difficult and 
anxious part in the war of 1942 has to be sustained by Australia. Something 
comparable to the effort made by Great Britain in 1940 may be required of 
the Commonwealth, perhaps including—what in the Battle of Britain was 
staved off—actual invasion. The mingled sentiments but the magnificent 
and unified resolution with which the people of Australia are facing that 
prospect stand recorded elsewhere in this issue of The Round Table. 
Happily Australia is not alone, as Britain was. The United States and the 
British Empire, conjoined, look to Australia now as the undoubted jumping- 
off point for the final phase of the Far Eastern war; it is inconceivable that 
cither should fail to bring every available resource to the defence of so 
crucial a stronghold in the days when its peril is near. 
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F REE institutions constitute part of the guarantee of freedom, and in a 
war fought to defend the latter it is pertinent to take stock of the 
former, and to submit to audit their war-time value to the national life. If 
this article focuses upon the House of Commons sitting at Westminster, that 
is not through blindness to the qualities and special elements of importance 
in all the other elected Legislatures of the Commonwealth and of the world, 
but because Westminster has been a model for all and remains in some not too 
distant sense a touchstone for all; a collapse there would inflict a shattering 
blow on the prestige of democratic government, and any serious failure or 
incapacity would acutely call in question the capacity of democracy anywhere 
to meet a war situation. 

The present Parliament at Westminster was elected in November 1935. 
Had war not come, it would probably have been dissolved in the autumn of 
1939. The timing of this war, therefore, as of the last, happened to fasten on 
the United Kingdom a relatively elderly House of Commons. It would be a 
superficial judgment, however, to say that the House of June 1942 was 
identical with the House that met first after that last general election 6 } years 
ago. Between November 1935 and the outbreak of war 78 seats out of 615 
fell vacant, and were refilled at by-elections fought on normal party lines. 
Since September 1939 no fewer than 93 further vacancies have occurred, 
about half of which have led to the unopposed return (under the electoral 
truce) of a candidate nominated by the local constituency association of the 
party which won the scat in 193 5, and the other half to contested by-elections 
between candidates thus nominated and opponents representing either some 
lesser group or simply their own ebullient selves. These emergency methods 
are all of them far less satisfactory than that which war renders impossible, 
a clean-cut general election; nevertheless, the allegation of a “tired Parlia¬ 
ment” must be tempered by recognition that a considerable part of its 
membership, relatively newly elected, may indeed be inexperienced but has 
no political excuse for being fatigued. 

There are other criticisms levelled. It is said that under war conditions 
Parliament affords a platform for ill-founded charges, a forum for ill-judged 
views, and an inevitably operating machine for conveying information to the 
enemy. In peace as well as in war the first of these criticisms has a certain 
validity; but is it not part of the price which all upholders of free speech 
must pay? Every member, whatever his motives, can put on the order paper 
a question casting blame upon the action of any Minister in any matter for 
which that Minister is responsible. In war-time it is true that the Speaker 
would withhold from the paper a question which in itself clearly might 
convey vital information to the enemy; but the general right freely to ques¬ 
tion Ministers remains intact, and is vigorously exercised. Immense good 
results, and—within Parliament itself—small harm, for the vehemence of 
any reproach implied is discounted by all other members in proportion to 
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the Value which they have learnt to put on the reliability of the particular 
questioner. The real possibility of harm from critical Parliamentary ques¬ 
tions lies rather in the use which the press may make of them. The appear¬ 
ance on the order paper of a sensational question alleging failure, scandal or 
muddle is headline news, and receives treatment in the popular press accord¬ 
ingly. The reply which the Minister gives two or three days later, probably 
exposing the falsity of the story or at any rate putting it in truer and less 
startling perspective, is not exciting enough to demand equal publicity, and 
the press is likely to ignore it. Readers of the more lively newspapers, 
therefore, easily gain an impression that all kinds of things are wrong which 
arc never put right. This may not go deep when Government prestige on 
general grounds is high, but may relentlessly sap confidence at times when a 
Government’s reputation has started to sink. 

An ill-judged view expressed at Westminster is less dangerous than an 
unfounded allegation, unless it should gain acceptance by a majority; and 
that, thanks to the curiously consistent quality of good sense which every 
Parliament retains, is rare. Many a speech is wrong-headed, and some are 
powerful to mislead, but their power is braked and their influence corrected 
by the almost certain intervention of someone else who is recognized to 
know quite as much about the subject and has saner judgment. Members are 
seldom completely informed themselves, but they never commit the mistake 
of attributing perfection of counsel to each other; and the potency of sheer 
unsupported rhetoric to carry conviction is nowhere lower. 

Necessarily no measuring-rod can be available to determine how far the 
proceedings of Parliament, published verbatim in Hansard the next day, 
carry information to the enemy. It is likely that actual disclosure—inadver¬ 
tent, of course—of censorablc facts hardly ever happens; and although the 
House resolved last month to hold its own inquiries into allegations that two 
of its members had referred to what occurred in secret session, these were 
the first such cases in z\ years of war, and there is not the slightest reason to 
doubt that leakage from secret sessions has been, to all intents and purposes, 
non-existent. If there was evidence to the contrary, the Government ob¬ 
viously could not allow them to continue. Presumably the enemy reads 
regularly the printed reports of public sessions, and draws his own con¬ 
clusions about the state of feeling in Britain—for the censor cannot delete a 
question or a speech, still less a debate. It must therefore happen that some 
material of value is transmitted overseas, and to that extent the Germans are 
the gainers from our adherence to free speech in war-time; but whether they 
can learn much from Parliamentary proceedings which they could not 
equally well extract from the British press and other sources of information 
already open to them is a question impossible to answer with certainty. 

The objection that in these busy days Parliament imposes a devastating 
waste of time is not one which the average person will take seriously. 
Stated in more specific form, however, it becomes important. Attendance 
on Parliament compels almost every Minister to cut several hours a week, at 
least, out of his already too short working-time. The leading men in a totali¬ 
tarian state do not have to leave their desks in the middle of the day in order 
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to sit on a bench and wait their turns for standing up and answering a sur¬ 
prising variety of usually somewhat unimportant questions in public. Even 
in that crucial period after Dunkirk the Secretary for War had to switch his 
mind every week on to mastering and delivering the answers to all kinds of 

relatively trivial questions about the cooking at - camp or Private 

Snooks’s pay. Worse, the House can show its insistence on debating some 
subject, and the Minister concerned, however busy he may be on war plans, 
must put them aside so as to be ready with his prepared speech for the 
occasion, and to sit listening to the greater part of the back-bench contribu¬ 
tions which follow. The world applauds the superb language in which the 
Prime Minister clothes the events of war and the determination of our people; 
it hardly pauses to wonder from what other duties the man snatched time to 
order and polish his material for these brilliant utterances. The appointment 
of Sir Stafford Cripps as Leader of the House now gives Mr. Churchill 
overdue respite from the daily attendance and attention which were his 
special task till recently. But democracy never spares any of its leaders. 
Parliament demands always the extra effort which they can hardly call 
forth without neglect of something, the extra hour which they can barely 
find. 

Is it worth while ? Has Parliament, with all its imperfections and liabilities, 
contributed something unique to the winning of the war? Should we be 
worse off if, since war broke out, Parliament had ceased to sit? A more 
subtle question, testing the individuals rather than the institution--might we 
be much better off, had we had a different and more distinguished set of 
615 citizens to do the work of Parliament in war? 

To begin to answer, one must visualize a Britain where official acts are not 
open to be challenged by any voice to which the official world is forced to 
listen. There are countries in which that would matter but little; there 
are peoples who accept instructions even when in clean conflict with 
common sense. No member of the British House of Commons, however 
acquiescent his constituency, would dare, after looking through his daily 
postbag, to agree that Britain was one of these. The right to redress of griev¬ 
ances through Parliament may not enter into the lively consciousness of 
millions; but it is claimed enough, and it is taken so universally for granted, 
that its suspension would slam and lock a door which would seem the gate 
of the prison house. Any citizen who believes himself the victim of wrongful 
Government action can post a letter to his M.P. on (let us say) Monday. 
The member, receiving it on Tuesday, can—if he thinks fit—put a question 
on the order paper immediately, and thus impose on the Minister concerned 
the obligation to stand up on Thursday, in Parliament assembled (and this is 
a more searching experience than to face any press conference), and answer 
not only the original question but, point-blank, any relevant supplementaries 
which the Speaker may allow. That is the modern essence of Magna Charta; 
that is the kernel of the procedure whereby a twentieth-century Parliament 
defends the liberty of the subject. 

Fish, as all the world knows, is sold at Billingsgate market. In an excess of 
zeal when war broke out, although no raiders came near London, the Ministry 
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of Food clapped on to the merchants a complex scheme of dispersal planned 
against the contingency that Billingsgate might become unusable. Chaos 
fell on the fish trade, but no bombs. The Ministry stood by its scheme. 
Only when Parliament let him see in no uncertain manner what it thought 
did the Minister sense the situation aright and allow the porters of Billings¬ 
gate to revert to their normal lives and language. A week or two later, 
Parliament was taking in hand that monstrous and misbegotten infant, the 
early Ministry of Information, now schooled and moulded (under constant 
Parliamentary vigilance) into an active and powerful, though still not un¬ 
criticized, partner in the nation’s efforts. The original Defence Regulation 
authorizing the Government to detain a British subject without trial, if 
Britain’s security was deemed to require it, Parliament refused to accept at 
all. The present Regulation 18B, which now gives this power under safe¬ 
guard, owes its actual form largely to a panel of back-bench members whom 
the Home Secretary invited to consult with him about the drafting of it; 
and there is nothing on which Parliament continues to keep a stricter eye. 
Right through these 33 months of war, case after case of Parliamentary 
scrutiny and check on departmental action could be listed, up to the clear 
challenge issued from the back benches to the Beveridge scheme for coal 
rationing only last month, compelling its postponement for reconsideration 
if not its ultimate withdrawal. 

Not as a faultless instrument, and often maybe in an ungainly way. 
Parliament under stress of war has in fact supported public confidence both 
in assuring the individual that his rights are not forgotten and in curbing 
policy at the departmental level. Yet it possesses a greater claim on national 
gratitude than these. It has unmade Ministers, and it has changed a Govern¬ 
ment. As a spearhead in war, the weakness of the Chamberlain Government— 
which history will grant a higher place than popular opinion nowadays allows 
it—was that, so long as it held office, the Labour and Liberal Opposition 
was determined to remain an Opposition, and the full strength of national 
unity could not be'attained; there are countries to-day where the force of 
those words needs no emphasis. On May 8, 1940, in a debate on the formal 
motion “that this House do now adjourn ,> , the majority on the Government 
side fell to 81, about 40 of its usual supporters voting in the other lobby. 
The next day Mr. Chamberlain resigned, and the Opposition, which at 
the outbreak of war had refused his invitation to participate in the Govern¬ 
ment, accepted Mr. Churchill’s. The unity that was needed came. Parliament, 
which alone had the power, had cleared the way to unity. The motion was not 
a vote of censure. The outgoing Government had not been defeated. In¬ 
deed, much of the sharpest criticism during the debate was against a decision 
which events have proved amply justified—the withdrawal from Norway. 
Nevertheless, though the ways were illogical, the end was right, for the 
nation’s requirement was met; and whether the ultimate credit should go to 
Parliament or to Providence, Providence without Parliament might have 
been impotent. 

It is too early yet to see 1942 in perspective, and the course of political 
events for the year may be far from finished. Yet, as the last issue of The 
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Round Table showed,* it was the direct influence of Parliamentary opinion 
which forced substantial changes in the composition of Mr. Churchill’s 
Government during February. In the lower Ministerial ranks, generally 
speaking, there has been small cause to regret them, and the War Cabinet 
was indisputably strengthened. If such a crisis was to recur, Parliament 
would exert its intangible, irresistible power again; and because its exercise 
of that latent power would be determined and controlled in accordance with 
the present individual make-up of the House, it is among those who fear or 
dislike the directions which it might take that one finds wild-brained ad¬ 
vocates of turning aside from the war for a period in order to hold, despite 
the absence of millions from their homes, a war-time general election. 

In one particular respect Parliament has had to make the best of a uniquely 
difficult job these past two years. It has been basic to British political develop¬ 
ment that at any given moment there is always an alternative Government. 
If the batting side loses all its wickets, the bowling side of course will go in. 
But since the formation of an all-party Government in 1940 there has been 
no bowling side at all; the batting side has been bowling—quite energetically 
—to itself, and though a stray opponent or two may have lurked in the slips 
there has never been even the semblance of an opening pair of batsmen to 
start a rival innings. This fact constantly warps debate. Whether or not it 
leads Government spokesmen towards complacency, it assuredly encourages 
irresponsibility among the professional critics, because in a Parliamentary 
sense there is no ultimate logical consequence to what they are saying. It 
is silly to break your teapot when you have only one. 

There are other little-liked innovations, such as the war-time Act which 
enables a member to hold an “office of profit under the Crown” without 
vacating his seat, if the Prime Minister certifies that it is in the public 
interest. Not only does that silence a dozen or two independent members 
by linking them to the Government, but when it covers the prolonged 
absence of a member abroad—for instance, Mr. Malcolm MacDonald, whose 
temporary loss the House keenly regrets, even while not grudging him to 
Canada—the representation of a territorial constituency becomes a farce. 
It was a healthy carefulness lest innovations might crowd on too swiftly that 
prompted opposition which killed the proposal that one of Mr. Churchill’s 
speeches in the House should be broadcast. Equal debate among the equal 
representatives of the people is the grail which the House jealously guards, 
conscious that more than is easily realized hangs upon its unsullied preserva¬ 
tion. 

One war-time development has, however, established its reputation and 
possibly earned its permanency. This is the Select Committee on National 
Expenditure, a body of 3 2 members reappointed in each session, on a pre¬ 
cedent of 1917-18, to “examine the current expenditure . . . for the Defence 
Services, for Civil Defence, and for other services directly connected with 
the war, and to report what, if any, economies consistent with the execution 
of the policy decided by the Government may be effected therein”. Besides 
publishing some 50 reports, it has resulted in training groiips of back-bench 
* No. 126, March 1942, pp. 290-3. 
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members to study and comprehend, as they could hardly have opportunity 
to do otherwise, the administrative and financial arrangements of one 
Government department after another. A constant complaint before the 
war was that the House was seldom sufficiently informed to fulfil its essential 
duty of controlling expenditure. A projection of this war-time Committee 
into peace-time conditions would not merely lead to earlier exposure of 
waste, but would fortify the House with a number of members who, at the 
price of hard extra work, could make themselves formidable debaters on 
topics too often neglected in the Chamber. 

Westminster is less than 100 miles from the Germans at Calais, and for 
two years now Parliament has sat regularly and discharged its immeasurable 
responsibilities within that short range of bombers. When the House met 
on Sunday morning, September 3, 1939, to hear of Britain’s declaration of 
war in support of Poland against Germany, even as the Speaker’s chaplain 
was reading prayers the sirens were echoing their first “all clear” over 
London. In a raid on the night of May 10, 1941, the Commons Chamber 
was utterly destroyed. The story will never be better told than in the words 
of Mr. Maxton, on the Speaker’s golden wedding day—Mr. Maxton, the 
rebel whom Glasgow sent to Westminster 20 years ago, the unyielding up¬ 
holder to-day of Parliament as the real protection of the common people. 

“Your period of Speakership has been a striking one, and will have a great place 
in history. You have seen the death of a Monarch, the abdication of a Monarch, 
the coronation of a Monarch. You have seen the declaration of a great war. You 
have seen the historic Chamber in which we were accustomed to meet shattered 
practically about your ears. You saw the Chair in which you sat for those years 
smashed to matchwood. The Chamber of stone and lime vanished, but under 
your guidance and direction the living flesh and blood, the sentient, thinking House 
of Commons, continued in its daily tasks with no break in continuity.” 

More than 100 members of that House have joined the Services, and 6 
have given their lives. Many are serving overseas, in the Middle East and 
elsewhere. Parliament, like the nation, is feeling the strain on man power. 
Often it is the best who are away, in uniform or on special duties. The 
average age of members untrammelled by Government or Service respon¬ 
sibilities is high—which means that the reserve of back-bench members who 
can combine freshness and physical vigour with sound judgment is dwind¬ 
ling low. When the war is ended, the younger men will be free again. Even 
so, the tasks ahead of the British Parliament, in helping to fashion a world 
which parents can hand on to their children without shame, will be such 
as no chance assemblage of men can perform. In all the grand plans for 
reconstruction, small thought seems given to the simple fact that the Legisla¬ 
tures of the nations that will carry high responsibility must be good enough 
in their personal quality, or else these plans will be inevitably doomed. 
The manner of selection of candidates for Parliaments may, more than 
all the ideas of the wise, determine the well-being of hundreds of millions 
throughout all continents in the years ahead which the locusts have not yet 
eaten. 



THE HIGH COMMAND 

T HE loss of Singapore, Rangoon and the Malayan archipelago has caused 
much anxious discussion of our system of Higher Command, because it is 
very widely felt that the weight and vigour of the Japanese attack were not, 
as they should have been, foreseen. Of the actual fighting by sea and land 
too little is known to justify comment on the local command. There is no 
doubt that splendid gallantry was shown in the long retreat down the penin¬ 
sula and in many other phases of the campaign. The performance of the 
local Dutch forces in defence of the archipelago was magnificent. But 
whereas, when once Singapore had fallen, there was little hope of saving 
either the Dutch islands or Rangoon, Singapore island was regarded as a 
bastion capable of long resistance even without command of the sea and 
air; and it has been hard to understand the capitulation of the very strong 
land forces which it contained, with comparatively unimportant casualties 
and a formidable supply of munitions still in their hands. It is, however, 
commonly conceded that the local leadership cannot be fairly judged until 
the more important prisoners can tell their own story at the end of the war. 
A verdict is ah the more readily suspended, since it is generally recognized 
that the defence of the whole Singapore position was compromised from 
the outset of the local fighting by decisions taken in London many months 
earlier. 

The facts in that regard are not in dispute, though opinion varies to some 
extent on the question whether they can be adequately explained or justified. 
The conditionis of successful defence changed decisively from the time when, 
in September 1)940, Vichy France conceded military control of French Indo- 
China to Japan. The defences of Singapore had been constructed to defeat 
sea-borne attack, and the Japanese occupation of lndo-China clearly facili¬ 
tated to some considerable extent an attack from the landward side. Sea¬ 
borne invasion of the peninsula would be one tiling when conducted from 
bases 3,000 miles distant in Japan; it would be a very different thing when 
launched under cover of shore-based aircraft from bases one-tenth of that 
distance on the eastern side of the Gulf of Siam. Since Thailand moreover 
could not be regarded as a substantial buffer, it was probable that a land 
attack would be organized to coincide with the sea-borne attack, unless we 
took military action to forestall it. All these possibilities were carefully 
studied in London, and there has been some demand in Parliament and the 
press for an official inquiry into the reasons why the actual steps taken to 
meet them were not more complete. The Prime Minister has refused such 
an inquiry, however informal, on the strong grounds that it would ventilate 
matters on which it is undesirable to give the enemy more information than 
he already has, and that Ministers, Commanders-in-Chief, Chiefs of Staff and 
others concerned should not be diverted from their immediate and immensely 
important duties. The demand has been rather tentative, but it continues 
to have influential backing in both Houses of Parliament. 
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The fact is that such an inquiry would inevitably tend to deal rather with 
the working of our system of Higher Command than with the course of 
events in the Malay peninsula. The salient causes of the latter are already 
fairly well known. It is clear that our Government under-estimated both 
the probability of Japan declaring war and also the scale and quality of her 
armaments. Her failure to obtain a decision in China, after 4^ years’ cam¬ 
paigning against patriot forces that were always ill-equipped and imperfectly 
organized, seemed to show that her armies were less formidable than they 
have since proved to be. The strength and quality of her air force were also 
gravely underrated, and we seem to have had no knowledge of her extensive 
preparation for the transport of aircraft by sea. Her naval strength is still 
unknown to the public, but the main surprise has unquestionably lain in the 
brilliance with which she has combined the operations of her ships and of 
her powerful air arm. We have also to allow for the fact that Japanese 
action in Thailand was assisted by the inhibitions which have always pre¬ 
vented us from taking timely precautions against the collapse of weak 
neutral states. From the first declaration of war the Thai Government acted 
as an ally of Japan. It should be added that our military advisers had cer¬ 
tainly over-estimated the difficulties with which the swamps and jungles of 
the Malay peninsula would confront both landings on the coast and a land 
advance from the north. The Japanese had made a minute and exhaustive 
study of the terrain, they had guides and intelligence bearers ready to help 
them in every part of it, their troops had been specially trained and equipped 
for infiltration tactics, and they had been hardened by actual battle experience 
in the long Chinese campaigns. There is no question that we must in any 
case have been hard driven to get the better of all these circumstances, with 
the American Pacific fleet suddenly put out of action by the disaster at Pearl 
Harbour, and with our immensely exacting preoccupations in the Middle 
East, the Atlantic and the business of Russian supply. 

It is essential to see this picture in perspective if justice is to be done to the 
difficulties of our Higher Command. Critics are rightly required to avoid 
the pitfalls of wisdom after the event, and to put themselves in the position 
of those who had to distribute our inadequate resources over theatres of 
such extent that we were bound to incur risks at some point in order to take 
effective action elsewhere. To do so is to limit, but within those limits to 
accentuate, the criticism that can justly be made. There has been widespread 
discussion of the subject, not only because unexpected disaster naturally 
provokes a desire to investigate and understand, but because it is generally 
felt that some change of system*is necessary to make the most of our expand¬ 
ing resources in this extremely critical period of the war. 

What, then, is the main point upon which criticism has taken hold? 
People in general admit the justice of Mr. Churchill’s observation that if, 
when you are already fighting for your life against two powerful foes, a 
third leaps unexpectedly upon your back, the consequences are bound to be 
disagreeable. They also admit that the complete neutralization of the 
American Pacific fleet at Pearl Harbour gave Japan a freedom of action in 
the South-Western Pacific which could not have been countered by any 
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movement within our power, even if it had been miraculously foreseen. Nor 
do they seriously dispute the Government’s contention that adequate pre¬ 
paration against a purely contingent menace in the Far East would not have 
been possible without an undue weakening of effort in other theatres in 
which we or our Allies were already conducting struggles of life-and-death 
import to our cause. Conceding freely the justice of these arguments, they 
have fastened rather on the point that the forces nevertheless detached 
and sent out to Singapore were not of the character which hard and costly 
experience in other theatres had shown to be required. The naval and 
military forces dispatched before the outbreak of war with Japan were both 
of substantial strength, and it is believed that they would have given a very 
different account of themselves had they been furnished with adequate 
fighter and bomber support—but particularly fighter support—in the air. 
Why, it is asked, were the lessons of Norway, Flanders, the Atlantic, Crete 
and Africa once more so signally ignored ? Was it because the imperative 
necessity of integrating the action of the three Services in our strategical 
plans was still imperfectly provided for in our system of Higher Command? 

There is no doubt at all, in the first place, that the operations of the Navy 
and the Army in the Malayan theatre were fatally handicapped by lack of 
adequate air power. The capital ships which set out to destroy a sea-borne 
invasion across the Gulf of Siam were sunk by air torpedoes because fighter 
cover was not available. It is believed that the aircraft on the spot were not 
only weak in numbers but obsolete or semi-obsolete in type. Their pilots 
fought most gallantly, but the extent to which the men were handicapped 
by poor equipment was pointed by the striking success of British and 
American airmen in Burma, where the Japanese air force suffered severely 
at the hands of superior air skill in superior machines. Flaving thus lost 
command at the outset both of sea and air, we had to watch our land forces 
fighting a battle of retreat all down the peninsula against an enemy who was 
able to turn every successive position by disembarking forces behind it and 
threatening its rear. It is true that our troops had not in the main been trained to 
deal with the tactics of infiltration and encirclement practised with unfailing 
skill by the veteran Japanese; there were splendid exceptions, but lack of 
instruction and experience is probably the reason why position after position 
was successively and rapidly abandoned in a country which should have lent 
itself to prolonged and resourceful defence. It is not right to gloss over the 
fact that our troops were constantly outmanoeuvred and therefore outfought, 
and that the final capitulation on the island of Singapore cannot be explained 
away by our weakness in the air, although elucidation of all that happened 
there must await the end of the war. But what is even now incontrovertible is 
that the tactics of encirclement would not have been open to the Japanese 
had we been able to maintain command of the sea and air. Strong fighter 
and bomber reinforcements were in fact dispatched at an early date from the 
nearest possible source; but the essential aerodromes had been lost or ren¬ 
dered unserviceable by enemy fire before they could arrive, and the bases in 
Sumatra were too distant to enable fighters to cover our positions in the 
later stages of the assault on Singapore. It is therefore unquestionably true 
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that that great bastion of Empire, the key not only to strategic positions but 
also to economic resources of vital importance, impregnable though it had 
been made against attack from the sea, fell to a landward invasion with 
terrible suddenness because the forces sent out for its defence, despite all 
previous experience, lacked one indispensable component, proportionate 
cover in the air. 

No one is prepared to believe that the imperative need of stronger air 
forces to balance those available on land and sea was not pointed out many 
months before by the local command. Air Marshal Sir Robert Brooke- 
Popham has been most unjustly criticized in this regard. He was himself 
a highly trained airman, and his views must have been shared by the repre¬ 
sentatives of the other two Services, not only locally, but at headquarters in 
Whitehall. The issue therefore narrows to the question whether stronger 
air forces could have been spared for Singapore, with due regard for our 
needs and commitments elsewhere. There is no question that they were 
available. The timely diversion of quite a small proportion of the 
fighters under promise to Russia might well have been sufficient to prevent 
the loss of our capital ships and advanced positions in the Malayan theatre, 
and it is hard to believe that Russia would not have concurred in such a 
diversion had the case been presented to her, since her interest in the produce 
of the Malayan archipelago was equal to our own. There is no doubt, more¬ 
over, that strong air reinforcements were hurried to Malaya when the disaster 
had occurred; and there is a prima facie case for the view that, since they 
were available for dispatch after the disaster, they might have been sent in 
time to avert it, had the need been justly assessed. It is therefore believed 
that our Higher Command did in fact fail once again to appraise the absolute 
need of supporting sea and land forces with a proper complement of air 
power; and that, while that same omission in Norway, Flanders, Crete and 
Africa might reasonably be ascribed to the weakness of our resources at 
earlier periods, it was not justifiable after those costly experiences and two 
whole years of war. 

The anxiety thus aroused has caused yet further probing into the Govern¬ 
ment’s methods of long-term planning for the war. It is known that great 
importance has been attached to the only way in which a single Service can 
take offensive action without assistance from the other two, namely, the 
strategic bombing of towns and industries in Germany. There was a power¬ 
ful popular demand for reprisals of this kind against Germany when the 
enemy air attack on this country was in full swing during the winter before 
last; and there was also a school of thought which held that the war might 
be won, without ground fighting, by bombing on such a scale as to break 
down German morale. Neither the Navy nor the Army ever put great 
faith in bombing as a weapon capable of achieving a decision alone, but the 
doctrine had a strong hold in many influential quarters. The bombing of 
Germany is giving sterling assistance to Russia, and causing the German 
people to experience the full horror of a method of warfare which they 
themselves are responsible for forcing upon the civilized world. But in 
the public mind as well as in the Services there has been doubt whether a 
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production policy which of necessity reduced the assistance that the Royal Air 
Force could render to its sister Services, in favour of a strategic role which 
it pursues alone, was ultimately wise from the standpoint of grand strategy, 
and whether the bombing of Germany can be regarded as an adequate off¬ 
set against all which wc may have lost as a result of that policy elsewhere. 
However that may be, it is asked whether the representatives of the two 
senior Services concurred in a decision which was bound to have such im¬ 
portant repercussions upon their own efficiency and upon our whole strategic 
plan. Were all the implications of the heavy-bomber policy worked out 
and approved by the Chiefs of Staff as part of a well-balanced plan for 
bringing our total striking power effectively to bear upon the armed forces 
of our principal enemy? And, if so, did the representatives of the Navy and 
the Army show a faulty anticipation of what their own Services would 
require, or did they allow themselves to be overruled ? There is no answer 
to these questions; but they still cause concern, because it is felt that we 
have reached the end of the period of grace which the fates can allow, even 
to a nation as fortunate as ours, for reparable miscalculations and retrievable 
mistakes. 

That the present organization of the body which plans and directs our 
strategy affords some ground for this concern was shown by a remark¬ 
able series of leading articles and letters in The Times, as well as by several 
very informative debates in the House of Lords. The manifest necessity is 
that the three Services should not pursue independent strategies, combining 
so far as their separate preoccupations permit when tactical co-operation is 
required, but that they should be planned for and handled as a single force 
in which the air element is invariably combined with the sea or land element, 
if not with both in a solid integration of the three. General Wavell pointed 
clearly to this need for integrating the action of the Services and studying 
them as a single whole in the lectures on generalship which he delivered at 
Cambridge before the war. Speaking of the qualifications which a “great 
captain” would in future require, he said that a study of naval strategy and 
tactics would be essential to him, as also a capacity for handling air forces 
with the same knowledge as forces on land. “It seems to me immaterial”, 
he said, “whether he is a soldier who has really studied the air or an airman 
who has really studied land forces. It is the combination of the two, never 
the action of one alone, that will bring success for a future war.” 

In the earlier stages of the present war our plain failure to act upon this 
principle could reasonably be attributed to lack of both experience and 
strength; but such excuses are wearing thin, and there is in any case no doubt 
that, in our operations both by sea and land, air action must now be closely 
combined with that of the other two Services if further defeats are not to be 
incurred. In the Battle of the Atlantic, in the Middle East and in special 
minor enterprises such as commando raids the principle is well established 
and the execution satisfactory. The fault which cost us so much in the 
Malayan theatre lay in the strategical allocation of our forces, not in any 
lack of tactical co-operation between those which were actually there; and 
it is therefore reasonably attributed to' neglect in our larger strategy of a 
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principle which is now thoroughly accepted in the field of minor operations. 
Vice-Admiral Lord Louis Mountbatten, Chief of Combined Operations, 
with equivalent rank in the Army and the Air Force, has been made a member 
of the Chiefs of Staff Committee for the purposes of his special command. 
That arrangement is admirable so far as it goes. Why then limit it, people 
ask, to minor enterprise, when nearly every great offensive operation in 
which the Empire may be engaged requires the interaction of the three 
Services in a common plan ? 

Widespread discussion of the whole subject in the press and the afore¬ 
mentioned debates upon it in the House of Lords were followed on May 19 
and 20 by an important debate in the House of Commons. Sir Edward Grigg, 
lately Under-Secretary of State for War, argued that members should face 
their individual and collective responsibility for satisfying themselves that 
our system of High Command was equal to the critical calls being made upon 
it. Fie laid great emphasis on two points which he regarded as vital, and in 
which he considered the present organization at fault. The first was to ensure 
that the military and strategic advice tendered to the War Cabinet should 
not be coloured in any way by the intrusion of political suggestion or 
surveillance. The ultimate decision must of course rest with the Prime 
Minister and the War Cabinet, and it was their duty to balance political 
against military considerations in any case where reconciliation was difficult. 
But he did not think that the War Cabinet would ever be sure of receiving 
pure and undiluted advice on the military side unless it were “tendered in 
the first instance by a detached professional mind concentrated on that task, 
the mind of a man who has nothing else to think about”. His second point 
was the need of further measures to ensure that “in production policy and 
also in the allocation of strength a proper balance between the Services is 
observed in every important theatre, and that nowhere is any Service 
compelled to suffer and to fight under unnecessary disadvantages because 
co-ordination is deficient”. He led up to the broad conclusion that the 
Prime Minister’s great political and strategic capacity should be reserved 
for judgment on the military advice tendered to the Defence Committee 
and the War Cabinet, over both of which he presides, and that he should 
not also act as chairman of the Chiefs of Staff Committee. That body should 
be strictly professional in character and should have a Service chairman, 
who should be its guide and watchdog, seeing that nothing important, 
however far ahead, was overlooked, that the action of the three Services 
was fully co-ordinated, and that all military considerations had been given 
full weight in the plans submitted to the Cabinet. 

Colonel Stanley, Secretary of State for War in Mr. Chamberlain’s Govern¬ 
ment until May 1940, and since then a member of the Combined Planning 
Staff in Whitehall, also spoke in the debate. He strongly supported Sir 
Edward Grigg in the latter’s main contention that military advice must be 
worked out and tendered in complete freedom from political preoccupa¬ 
tions. “I think it is absolutely essential”, he said, “that any right honourable 
gentleman sitting on that front bench as a member of the War Cabinet and 
having to take responsibility for great decisions should get his military 
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opinion undiluted.” But he saw objection to putting any Service officer in 
the chair of the Chiefs of Staff Committee, on the grounds, first, that the 
views of any such officer must to some extent be coloured by the Service to 
which he belonged: secondly, that no single officer could be given executive 
control over all three Services: and, thirdly, that a chairman without execu¬ 
tive power would be overshadowed by the colleagues who wielded it. He 
argued that the vacant place in the Committee—“I believe”, he said, 
“there is a vacant place”—should be filled not by a Service chairman, but 
by an independent Service member whom he described as a “swinger”. 
That phrase is used in the army for an odd-job man, and Colonel Stanley 
defined the duties which should be delegated to such an officer in terms 
which were not so comprehensive as, but not entirely dissimilar from, those 
applied by Sir Edward Grigg to the functions of a Service chairman. 

The other main contribution to the debate from the private benches came 
from a second cx-Secretary of State for War, Mr. Hore-Belisha, who pre¬ 
ceded Colonel Stanley in that office. He was equally strong in the view that 
Service advice must be tendered undiluted, and traced the present evil to 
Mr. Chamberlain’s decision, announced to the House on May 7, 1940, just 
before the fall of his Government, that Mr. Churchill had been “authorized 
by the Cabinet to give guidance and direction to the Chiefs of Staff 
Committee”. The decision to allow a Minister, whose first responsibility was 
political, to give “guidance and direction” to the supreme Service Committee 
in the actual process of its professional deliberations was, in his opinion, 
a bad one. “I do not think”, he said, “that you can divorce the almost 
unending and unbroken sequence of strategic disasters from this mixture of 
the political and military elements in your war machine,” 

Sir Stafford Cripps, winding up the debate as Leader of the House in the 
absence of the Prime Minister, threw little fresh light upon the discussion 
but made it clear that the Government intended no change at the present 
moment. “I am convinced”, he said, “that, given the present personalities 
of the Prime Minister and of the Government, the alteration that is suggested 
would not effect any improvement and would indeed tend to hamper and 
make Jess effective the supreme war direction of the country.” There for 
the time being the matter rests, but it cannot rest indefinitely. It is now 
19 years since a Committee presided over by Lord Salisbury recommended 
the appointment of a chairman to the Chiefs of Staff Committee other than 
the Prime Minister of the day; and the demand for some change has been 
so strongly supported by experienced and authoritative opinion that it is 
certain to be further pressed in both Houses of Parliament. 

Meanwhile the differences of opinion upon the efficiency of our present 
system of High Command are not to be read as any sign of national weariness 
or disunity. On the contrary, the mood of Parliament and of the whole 
country is forward-looking and aggressive. We dwell upon the reverses of 
the past only to make sure that we are learning everything possible from 
experience, and that the striking power of the Empire is concentrated, with 
that of all the United Nations, upon an offensive strategy which will lead 
without avoidable sacrifice to early victory. 
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T HE last issue of The Round Table brought the account of the war in 
the Far East down to the fall of Singapore, but could not include any 
full appreciation of the extent of that disaster. The British Government has 
refused to issue any detailed account or to hold any official inquiry, on the 
compelling argument that the information consists of bits and pieces and that 
many of the chief witnesses are prisoners. It is useless therefore to discuss 
whether reinforcements were sent to the wrong place and why they did not 
have more effect. We can only record the fact that they were absorbed by 
the Japanese assault like a splash of ink by blotting-paper, and that the wiping 
out of this large British army had an effect upon Japanese strategy comparable 
to the American disaster at Pearl Harbour. 

An attempt was nevertheless made to hold Java. It cost the whole of a 
Dutch and British naval squadron, destroyed by the greatly superior escort 
of a huge Japanese convoy in an attack which deserves to rank as a naval 
Balaclava. The garrison of Java—Dutch, British, Australian and American 
troops—was overwhelmed in ten days’ fighting. Timor was invaded and 
overrun, and the enemy established himself in New Guinea. He was thus 
well placed to press his main attack either southward against Australia or 
westward against Burma. He chose the second course, which, if it succeeded, 
would again give him the further choice of concentrating against China or 
against India. Perhaps his decision was influenced by the resolute front put up 
by Australia. The return of great numbers of Australian troops from other 
theatres of war, the arrival of American troops, the receipt or the construc¬ 
tion of strong air reinforcements made an attack on Australia a formidable 
proposition. From about the middle of February, powerful air counter¬ 
attacks by Australian and American machines began against the Japanese 
bases in New Guinea. They did not prevent Japanese bombing, chiefly of 
Darwin, but they certainly slowed down the rate of enemy reinforcements; 
and the Darwin raids became increasingly costly. The future alone can dis¬ 
close whether enemy activity was designed merely to contain large forces in 
Australia, or to mount a serious attack. The former seems the more probable, 
though the risk is obvious that the forces in Australia will become strong 
enough to refuse to be contained. That conclusion is on the whole sup¬ 
ported rather than shaken by the Battle of the Coral Sea. This action, 
nominally a sea battle but really more of an air battle over the sea, cost the 
Japanese a number of medium-sized and small warships out of a section of 
their fleet which was intercepted by a combined American and Australian 
force in the triangle between the Solomons, New Guinea and Queensland. 
It has not yet been disclosed whether there was any action, beyond attacks 
by the aircraft of both sides upon each other’s ships. What is clear is that the 
Japanese claims to have sunk Allied battleships and aircraft-carriers are 
untrue, and that the survivors of the Japanese fleet retired to their bases. In 
this, though in nothing else, the battle compares with Jutland. 
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Strong Japanese attacks developed in Burma immediately after the fall of 
Singapore. Some reinforcements had landed at Rangoon before the British 
command of that sea had been finally lost, but thereafter nothing substantial 
could reach the garrison, except Chinese troops moving down the Burma 
Road. The Burma campaign, which came to an end with the fall of Mandalay 
and Lashio in the early days of May, was one of the most difficult in history. 
The same troops fought rearguard actions for about four months, always 
outnumbered, without proper food or adequate water, in a trying climate 
and without hope of relief or victory. Though there were loyal Burmese, 
a particularly distressing feature of the campaign was that, on the whole, the 
people sided actively with the enemy. There has been no better fighting in 
the war than that of the British, Indian and Chinese troops concerned; and 
they never showed a sign of collapse. After the loss of Rangoon, it was im¬ 
possible to give them effective air support. Long-distance bombing raids 
from India, and the American Volunteer Group operating with the Chinese, 
did all they could; but time after time the Army communiquts revealed that it 
was not enough. Nevertheless the heroic sacrifices of the troops in Burma 
have not been in vain. They have gained precious months for the strengthen¬ 
ing of the bastions of India and Australia. Burma has been a continental 
Bataan. 

The next move of the enemy must be a matter for speculation. The most 
likely guess is that he will gamble on the impossibility of an effective flank 
attack and race up the Burma Road into China, and that he will reinforce 
this arm of a pincer movement whose other arm will be a renewed assault 
against Chungking from the east. His aircraft have raided Ceylon, where the 
first attacks were heavily punished, and they have subsequently sunk two 
British cruisers and an aircraft-carrier in the waters off the island. But it 
may well be that these are diversionary moves, and that the main object is 
the final crushing of China. President Roosevelt has guaranteed to get 
supplies through to General Chiang Kai-shek in spite of the cutting of the 
Burma Road, and elementary strategy suggests that a relief offensive will 
have to be launched on sqme other Far Eastern front. 

That will not be so easy as it looks, for meanwhile the enemy has had 
successes elsewhere. On April 9 the great defence of the Bataan peninsula 
in Luzon came to an end; and though the garrison of Corregidor island con¬ 
tinued to hold out bravely for another month, large Japanese forces were 
released for use elsewhere. Some three weeks earlier General MacArthur, 
whose foresight had made Bataan the only properly defended place in the 
Far East, had been called away to take over supreme command in Australia. 
The appointment was greeted throughout the United Nations as an instance 
of putting the right, man in the right spot. Thus the picture shows at the 
moment the Japanese far flung and flinging wider, checked on their Austra¬ 
lian flank but nowhere else. The Allies are, however, weaving the other end 
of a cordon sanitaire. The occupation of Madagascar, which was begun by 
British troops on the morning of May 5, must be reckoned as an attempt to 
prevent the culmination both of Japanese and of German strategy, namely, 
junction over the ruins of our Middle Eastern front. Madagascar lies across 
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both the route to Suez and the route to Russia through Persia. The Vichy 
of Laval could not be expected to defend it against anybody except France’s 
friends. It will be defended now. 

At this point, it is necessary to observe that the Japanese victories ought 
to have surprised nobody. Those who were old enough during the Russo- 
Japanese war of 1904-6 will recall that the Japanese were then considered 
to be one of the finest fighting races—and one of the best equipped—in the 
world. For a time they can be just as strong and all the time they can be as 
good soldiers as the Germans, or better. Their navy is, of course, much 
more powerful than the Axis navies. Their weakness is that they have no 
such background of essential war production. To some extent their offensive 
is living on previously accumulated stocks, as a tree lives on its sap. That 
probably explains why an air raid on their cities (now revealed, after a long 
period of anonymity, to have been carried out by American Army bombers) 
made them extremely jumpy. But it is this tremendous military empire, fully 
prepared for war, which the United Nations have faced on distant battle¬ 
fields at the same time as they have had to meet Germany at the peak of her 
power, and all Germany’s satellites. No possible dispositions could have 
averted a period of recoil. The strength of the Japanese was grossly under¬ 
rated, mainly because of their poor showing in China and Manchuria. It is 
now clear that they were reserving themselves for the larger struggle which 
they have been plotting for years. The revelation is disquieting. It may 
mean that their strength, though perishable, has not yet reached its peak, and 
that they have power to conduct several major campaigns simultaneously. 
Their ability to do so has been increased by their conquests, which have 
given them vast potential resources in rubber, tin and oil. 

Passing to the Middle East, the last instalment of this review left the 
Eighth Army suspended between the heaven of its advance to Jedabia and 
the hell of a possible retreat back to Egypt. It oscillated not to rest but to 
a standstill about half-way across Cyrenaica, in the old purgatory of the 
Western Desert. There, until almost the end of May, both sides remained 
feeling for each other across an immense no man’s land. The centre of the 
stage was taken by Malta, which has now endured many weeks of almost 
constant air attacks from the enemy (mostly German) based on Sicily. The 
island has put up an epic fight. During the month of April its defences 
destroyed 154 machines for certain, and it gained the award of the George 
Cross for its unflinching courage. Early in May air reinforcements which 
reached the island accounted for 112 aircraft destroyed or probably destroyed 
in four days. The enemy’s immediate object was presumably to prevent 
interference with convoys by surface craft. Interference has in fact been 
limited to submarines and aircraft, and Rommel has certainly received 
substantial supplies. The ultimate object, without doubt, was to prepare the 
southern wing of the much-heralded Axis spring offensive. There have been 
many other signs of preparation. Mussolini has shown symptoms of un¬ 
easiness about his people, who were promised a gala and got the Gestapo. 
Early in May he was summoned to Salzburg to meet Hitler. At a guess, 
the result will be more Italian divisions for Russia and more German police 
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and troops for Italy. Another topic at the meeting may well have been the 
fate of France, where Hitler has forced Laval on Marshal P£tain, and Laval 
expects some sops for collaboration. These can only be at the expense of 
former promises of loot for Italy. It is doubtful whether the foisting of 
Laval on France really helps to consolidate Hitler’s western front while the 
bid for victory is made in the east. Laval should not be underrated. He is 
the French equivalent of a consistent Little Englander in politics and of a 
Horatio Bottomley in finance. “Faith unfaithful keeps him falsely true” 
to the conception that nothing matters except the farm and the franc 
to France and a good many francs to himself. This author of the Franco- 
Soviet pact and part author of the PIoare-Laval plan and of the French 
capitulation can, however, be all things to all men. His broadcast on taking 
office was a masterpiece of special pleading. But a review of strategy can 
only concern itself with his power to harness France to the German chariot. 
Can he hand over the French fleet? Can he resist a liberating invasion ? Can 
he send French workers to Germany, or make them work more for Germany 
in France ? Can he attack the Free French colonies, or share in an attack on 
Syria? Some of these projects are less improbable than others, but all are 
improbable. 

This consideration of Laval leads to the question of the so-called “second 
front”, and to an analysis of the eastern front, from which that question 
springs. So far, we have opened a second air front on a really big scale. 
Night after night, from the very moment the weather became possible, 
strong bomber forces have attacked the centres of the enemy’s war machine. 
There has even been one brilliant daylight attack on Augsburg, though at 
the heavy sacrifice of seven out of twelve bombers. By day, within the range 
of our fighters, there have taken place daily “sweeps” and attacks on in¬ 
dustrial objectives by escorted bombers. The effects of this air offensive 
are indisputable. They have stung the Germans into retaliation with such 
few bombers as they had in the west, in Baedeker raids (so called because 
they are deliberately aimed at medium-shed cathedral cities) which have 
proved very costly. They have kept half the enemy’s fighter force in the 
west. They have interfered with his supplies for the eastern front. They 
have one distasteful feature, namely, the infliction of casualties on friendly 
populations in occupied countries. It is stupid to pretend that anybody 
likes being bombed; but after the raid on Billancourt the Germans could 
not get one French workman to say a word against the British before the 
microphone, and it would be equally stupid to pretend that the reason for 
these raids is not understood. “An unhappy business” and “they might 
have come on a Sunday” (the holiday)—these were the comments on the 
Renault raid. Occasional commando raids have also been undertaken, the 
most ambitious being that against the submarine base at St. Nazaire, which 
was a miniature Zeebrugge. Far too much importance has been attached to 
these raids. They have been successful in fulfilling specific tasks, and they 
are a good tonic, but their only strategic significance is their proof that the 
German covering lines could be easily pierced. There is powerful backing 
for the idea of a real invasion. Lord Beaverbrook gave it his support in a 
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speech in the United States a few weeks after he ceased to be a Minister, 
though this proved little except the orator’s passionate conviction that 
Russia must be helped at all costs and in all ways. This is no place to discuss 
whether, when, or where an invasion should be tried; but two things may 
be said. The first is that, as the raids have proved, a merely temporary landing 
would expose the civil population to horrible reprisals after the British 
troops had left. The second thing is that shipping is the key to the problem 
of a more than temporary landing. 

The strain on shipping is intense. The Allies have experienced a bad 
patch in the Battle of the Atlantic, and heavy losses, notably along the 
American seaboard. The claims of the Middle East and of the Far East 
have not grown less. Immense quantities of new tonnage are in sight, most 
of it for the latter part of 1942 and onwards; and Colonel Knox has reported 
an improvement in Atlantic coast sinkings. Present difficulties arc not there¬ 
fore permanent, but they are present. The strain is not confined to the At¬ 
lantic. The enemy is making great efforts to check our convoys to Russia. 
It was almost certainly for this purpose that on February 11 he ordered his 
three ships out from Brest and brought them successfully through the Channel 
back to Germany. The findings of the judicial inquiry ordered by Mr. 
Churchill into their escape could not, for obvious security reasons, be made 
public, and consolation had to await confirmation that they were mauled by 
the heavy air attack and the assault of a few destroyers—the only interference 
which could be organized in time along the route chosen. Nearly three 
months later it was officially reported that all three ships, thanks to British 
attentions, were still out of action. 

Meanwhile the Russian winter offensive did not secure the startling 
geographical gains which some people expected. Leningrad was not cleared 
as Moscow had been, there was stalemate in the Crimea, and the big German 
centres of resistance—the “hedgehogs”—mostly held out. So did the “en¬ 
circled German army at Staraya Russa”. The fact that the Germans were 
able to hold on is, however, no reason for despondency. The Russians 
seldom or never delivered great frontal attacks. So soon as it was clear that 
there was not going to be an extensive German collapse during the winter, 
the Russians had to think about the spring. They did enough to strain 
severely probably a third of the whole German Army and more than that 
proportion of the Luftwaffe, without overstraining themselves. By an 
extraordinary feat of organization they have bodily shifted huge industrial 
centres from near the front to the Urals. If the Germans have massed 
reserves for the summer, so have the Russians. The latter are supremely 
confident, though it would be idle to pretend that they would not welcome 
Allied attacks elsewhere to take some of the weight off their shoulders. 
Meanwhile, though Hitler’s main offensive has been delayed longer than ex¬ 
pected, he began on May 8 a strong local assault on the Kerch peninsula, 
which is the gateway to the Caucasus. After a fortnight, however, the 
peninsula had still not been completely cleared, and the German communiques 
significantly began to lose again any reputation for accuracy. Meanwhile 
the Russians launched an important offensive farther north towards Kharkov, 
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probably designed more to anticipate an enemy attack than to make terri¬ 
torial gains. On May 20 a German flank attack was noted and repulsed at 
Barenkovo. The next day the Germans reported a fresh Russian offensive 
near Taganrog. Thus the cogs of the opposing machines are engaging one 
by one. Though none can foretell the result of the grinding, we can already 
observe two strategic features. The first is that Blitz tactics apparently no 
longer possess their former efficacy. Critics would do well to ponder 
whether the period of the superiority of attack over defence may not be 
nearing its close. The second is that the Germans can no longer smoothly 
operate preconceived plans. On May 20 Goring let out a tremendous wail 
about their difficulties, and how Germans must trust a God-given Fiihrer . 
When Goring begins to look over his shoulder towards the Almighty, things 
must have reached a pretty pass. 

Hitler has already had to throw mysticism into the scales. As noted in the 
last review, he required to make himself War Lord to rally the army for 
the winter. He has now been forced to make himself Law Lord—not 
merely the supreme but the overriding judicial authority—in order to rally 
his people for the summer. Sic volo, sic jubeo. Sit pro ratione voluntas. Does 
Hitler remember this echo from the Kaiser whom he so much despised? In 
the speech before the Reichstag where he demanded these new powers, he 
also felt bound to foretell another winter of war. The German people are 
not shaky, but some seem to be beginning to be sullen. 

To sum up, during the past three months there has been no fundamental 
change in the strategic lay-out. The war can be seen more clearly to be going 
extremely well for the Japanese, and rather badly for the Germans—badly 
enough to warrant speculation on what would have happened to the Axis 
this year, if it had not been for the Japanese. But the great trial of strength 
in 1942 has still to come; and until it has arrived its results cannot be forecast. 



THE CRIPPS MISSION VIEWED FROM 
ENGLAND 

T HE mission of Sir Stafford Cripps focused the attention of the world on 
India in a remarkable degree. From day to day the interest shifted with 
dramatic suddenness from one point of controversy to another, and the 
connexions were sometimes hard to trace. A word on the different structures 
of government in India may help to provide a background. In British India, 
Parliament is the source of authority, and the inhabitants are British citizens. 
It comprises the eleven Provinces with their separate Governments, and 
contains about four-fifths of the total population. At the head is the Govern¬ 
ment of India, consisting of the Governor-General and the members of his 
Executive Council, who are appointed by the Crown. They are responsible 
to Parliament, and administer collectively all matters requiring central con¬ 
trol or uniform treatment. Outside British India are the Indian States, under 
the personal rule of Indian dynasties whose position is regulated not by 
Parliament but by treaty or similar relations with the Crown. 

In British India the first step towards responsible government was taken 
by the Montagu-Chelmsford Act of 1919, which transferred a group of 
functions to the control of Indian Ministers, responsible within this sphere 
to elected majorities in the Provincial Legislatures. At the Centre it made 
no change in the bureaucratic character of the Executive; but it recast the 
Legislature into two blouses, each with an elected majority, while giving 
power to the Executive to secure essential legislation and supplies if either 
House refused them. The intention was that the Executive, though not 
responsible to the Legislature, should become “responsive” to it, by giving 
weight to the majority view so far as was consistent with its own duty to 
Parliament. In practice, the position had its drawbacks. The Government, 
not being removable by the Legislature, could neither fortify itself by votes 
of confidence nor hand over to an alternative Ministry if defeated, while the 
non-official members of the Legislature found themselves forming a perma¬ 
nent Opposition with no prospect of occupying the Government benches; 
and since the Act of 1935 continued in these respects the provisions of the 
Act of 1919 until a Federation could be formed, that is still the constitutional 
position at the Centre to-day. 

So far, constitution-making had been confined to British India. The 
Indian States were almost part of another world. Except for a period in 
which States territory was brought under British rule if there was a break in 
the direct succession, British policy has been to preserve the integrity of the 
States as representing natural organisms in the Indian polity. The Crown 
guarantees the defence of the States against external attack and conducts 
their foreign relations. It confirms the accession of the Rulers and secures 
them in their personal rights. In internal affairs the Ruler is supreme, though 
if a Ruler should be guilty of flagrant misgovernment he is liable to be 
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removed and replaced by a successor of better promise. The States cannot, 
however, live in complete isolation, even if they wished. Many of the Rulers 
are fully abreast of modern thought, and in some States the level of admini¬ 
stration sets an example to the rest of India. In any case, British Indian policies 
are bound to touch the States at many points, particularly in the economic 
sphere. States territory covers some two-fifths of the area of India, but 
forms nothing like a compact enclave. A glance at the map will show how 
closely it is interwoven with the areas of British India. The authors of the 
Act of 1919 looked forward to a scheme of government for India in the 
distant future in which there would be room for the Indian States, but its 
formulation was still to come. Thereafter the pace quickened. At the 
Round Table Conference which followed the issue of the Simon Commis¬ 
sion’s Report in 1930 there were converging influences at work which carried 
the idea of Federation into the forefront, and the States representatives at 
the Conference were among the first to give it support. 

It was on this basis that the Act of 1935 eventually took shape. Besides 
transferring the remaining Provincial subjects to Ministerial control, it gave 
the Provinces an altogether new status as autonomous units capable of 
joining in a Federation. At the same time it laid down safeguards for the due 
protection of extra-Provincial and minority rights and interests. At the 
Centre it provided for a Federation in which the Indian States could combine 
with the Provinces and have a voice in matters of All-India concern while 
preserving their own institutions. The Rulers were left free to choose be¬ 
tween acceding and standing out, and within limits to attach conditions to 
their accession. No such choice was given to the Provinces, whose powers 
had already been designed to fit in with the Federal scheme. The inaugura¬ 
tion of tl]e scheme was to depend on the accession of a sufficient proportion 
of States. Meanwhile the Central Legislature and Executive remained as 
they had been left by the Act of 1919, except for certain adjustments conse¬ 
quential on the Provincial changes. The Provinces, however, were launched 
on their new career in 1937 without having to wait for Federation. 

With each prospect of an effective transfer of power to Indian hands, 
Indian political leaders have been confronted with the question who would 
wield the power and how would it be used. A sharp conflict of ideals has 
emerged, and the different schools of thought have been at pains to establish 
their doctrines by pushing them to their logical conclusion. Undoubtedly 
the most prominent body of opinion is that represented by the Indian 
National Congress; and the views of other groups have been in part deter¬ 
mined by their reactions to its attitude. The Congress is a political movement 
which, since its birth in 1885, has consistently claimed to speak for Indian 
political opinion as a whole. Its ranks are open to all who accept its creed 
and discipline, and have included both Moslems and Sikhs; but the fact 
remains that in its composition and outlook the Congress is predominantly 
Hindu. It has shown a marked gift for political organization, and a leaning 
towards strong leadership of a distinctly autocratic type. For the individual, 
it prescribes self-discipline as a preparation for freedom: for the community 
at large, the expression of the popular will through adult suffrage and its 
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realization through the rule of the majority: for the nation, full independence 
as a sovereign unit. It has sought to remedy social abuses as a means of 
integrating national life, and* under Mr. Gandhi’s inspiration has paid special 
attention to the Depressed Classes, the outcasts of Hindu society. But there 
is another side. The democratic principle of majority rule presupposes that 
there are political issues which cut across the strata of society, and that on 
the turn of these the minority of one day may become the majority of the 
next. If the majority should rest on a purely racial basis, its supremacy can 
never be challenged. In that case another principle may be invoked—the 
principle of self-determination. This conflict of principle is not absent from 
Western democracies; and it is the crux of the Indian problem of to-day. 

The Moslem reaction is that the Congress claims mean the perpetual 
domination of Moslems by Hindus. From early days Moslems have insisted 
on separate electorates, and during the discussions of the Federal scheme 
they were concerned to strengthen the position of the Provinces against the 
Centre. Lately they have gone farther still, and have evolved plans for 
dividing India into new areas on more or less communal lines. These units 
are each to have the status of a Dominion, with power to combine for 
common purposes in a loose kind of confederation. The Moslem claim is 
inspired not merely by the fear of unjust treatment, though Moslems, like 
other groups, maintain that experience has shown that they cannot rely on 
the pledges of other parties or on legal safeguards to secure respect for 
minority rights. The claim rests also on a consciousness of cultural and re¬ 
ligious unity which in their view entitles Moslems to the status of separate 
nationhood, however well they might be treated as part of a more composite 
nation. Here too, however, there is another side. In the post-war period no 
nation can hope to preserve its integrity without some measure of self- 
sufficiency in the spheres of economics and defence. The Moslem plan 
would break up the existing unity of India at a time when the need for 
consolidation will be paramount. If, as seems certain, there will have to be 
some central authority to co-ordinate economic policy and defence, it would 
be as well to face the fact now, instead of starting afresh on separatist lines 
and leaving the rest to the future. 

Of the other groups, the Hindu Mahasabha represents the more orthodox 
school of Hindu thought. It condemns the Congress for breaking with 
Hindu traditions, but sides with it in denouncing the Moslems for disrupting 
the unity of India. The Sikhs have followed the Moslem example in claiming 
that the areas in the north-west of India where Sikhs predominate should 
be grouped to form a separate Sikh unit, though they assume the continuance 
of the present structure of government for India as a whole. The leaders of 
the Depressed Classes, who vigorously repudiate the Congress claim to 
speak on their behalf, have apparently convinced themselves that any sweep¬ 
ing change can only worsen their position. The group of Indian Liberals 
headed by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru has affinities with Congress thought, 
though it is more moderate in its views. Standing apart from all these, the 
Rulers of the States have made it clear that they will be jealous to preserve 
their rights and the independence of their institutions, which have been 
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guaranteed by solemn undertakings. They feel that they have done as much 
as any for the prosperity of India by maintaining tranquillity in their States 
and contributing actively to the defence of India. All this, they say, would 
go by the board if the Congress succeeded in forcibly democratizing the 
States and sweeping away the patterns of government that have been evolved 
to suit the needs of the people. 

Two of the main preoccupations of Indian political thought are the 
external status of India and the manner of settling her future Constitution. 
In external affairs India, since her admission as an original member of the 
League of Nations, has acquired in many respects an intermediate position 
which is hard to define. Indians have pressed for an unequivocal declaration 
of her external rights, and till lately were united in demanding full Dominion 
status. The replies given by the British Government in the early ’thirties 
were held to be ambiguous, and it was not long before the Congress, fol¬ 
lowed by the Moslem League, declared for complete independence. Other 
groups have recognized that Dominion status is a natural evolution which 
offers all the advantages of independence without its drawbacks. On the 
second question, Indians complain that the Constitution of 1935, like all its 
predecessors, has been imposed on India by the will of Great Britain, and 
they claim the right to settle their own form of government in their own 
way. In this matter there are certain outstanding obligations to be met— 
obligations, not to satisfy British interests, but to ensure the stability and 
contentment of India herself. They include the protection of minorities, 
respect for the rights of the States, a proper measure of security for the Civil 
Services, which have loyally discharged their many duties in times of in¬ 
creasing difficulty, and adequate arrangements for defence, in which the 
position of the British forces maintained in India must be an important 
factor. Behind all this there is the urgency for agreement among Indians 
themselves on the fundamentals of the Constitution. Failing that, there will 
be no cohesion unless imposed from without, which would be the negation 
of self-government. 

At the outbreak of the present war the Congress controlled the Govern¬ 
ment in seven of the eleven autonomous Provinces. Its first reaction to the 
war was to rally to the Allied cause; but it soon fastened on the fact that, the 
Constitution being what it was, India had been committed to war without 
the power of choice that was exercised by the Dominions. As a protest, the 
Congress headquarters ordered the Congress Ministries in the autumn of 
1939 to resign in the seven Provinces, which under the “breakdown” pro¬ 
visions of the Act of 1935 were thereupon administered by the Governors 
with the help of official advisers. In the following months further statements 
were made on behalf of the British Government affirming that full Dominion 
status was the goal of their intentions for India, but these failed to move the 
Congress or to produce any concerted effort by Indians to find a basis of 
agreement. In this situation, a much more comprehensive declaration was 
made in August 1940, which contained the seeds of all that has followed. 
While referring to the obligations just noted, it promised, in the Prime 
Minister’s recent words, “that, as soon as possible after the war, India should 
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attain Dominion status, in full freedom and equality with Great Britain and 
the other Dominions, under a Constitution to be framed by Indians, by 
agreement among themselves and acceptable to the main elements in Indian 
national life”. As an immediate step, it was proposed that the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council, which already included Indian members drawn from 
non-official life, should be enlarged to admit representatives of the leading 
parties. But the Congress was still unshaken, and the Moslem League would 
not commit itself unless its claims vis-a-vis the Congress were secured. 
Additional appointments were, however, made to the Council in 1941 which 
had the effect of converting the official into a non-official majority; and a 
tribute is due to the ability and public spirit consistently shown by the non- 
official members in an ungrateful task. 

Those who took the declaration on its merits found themselves in doubt 
on two points. Did it mean that the British Government reserved the right 
to override any Constitution framed by Indians, in order to secure the fulfil¬ 
ment of the outstanding obligations? And did it mean that complete 
agreement must be forthcoming before any progress could be made ? If 
so, an intransigent minority could block the way indefinitely. These were 
not in fret the intentions, but more precision was clearly desirable. The draft 
Declaration which Sir Stafford Cripps took with him to India last March 
was framed to remove all such doubts. It offered a constructive set of pro¬ 
posals in the hope that they might win “a reasonable and practical measure 
of acceptance”. At the end of hostilities a constitution-making body would 
be elected, through the system of proportional representation, by the Lower 
Houses of the Provincial Legislatures acting collectively; and the States 
would be invited to appoint representatives. With this body the British 
Government would negotiate a Treaty covering all such matters as the out¬ 
standing obligations. The Constitution would provide for an Indian Union; 
but any Province which was unwilling to join would be entitled to remain 
outside and to receive separate treatment with the same rights as the Union. 
In other words, the Provinces were to be given as much freedom of choice 
as the States, while the creation of a Union could not be blocked by a dis¬ 
sentient Province. On these conditions the British Government undertook 
“to accept and implement forthwith” the Constitution so framed; and the 
status of the new Union was defined in the explicit terms of the Balfour 
Declaration. Meanwhile, for handling the crucial problems of defence 
policy and organization, the responsibilities of the British and Indian 
Governments must remain unchanged, but the co-operation of all sections 
was invited in terms which foreshadowed the possibility of adjustments 
within the Executive Council. 

In the talks that followed, Sir Stafford Cripps exerted himself to the utmost 
to make contacts in every quarter. It was an unhappy sign that the various 
Indian leaders made no corresponding effort to confer with each other. 
Instead, they reiterated their conflicting claims with renewed emphasis. 
The Moslem League raised a series of objections, of which the essence was 
that the scheme both in its aims and methods cut right across the claim for 
the establishment of independent Moslem States. The primary task of the 
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constitution-making body would be to create a single Indian Union; de¬ 
cisions affecting the future of the Moslem community would not depend, as 
they should, on Moslem votes alone, and in any case the existing Provinces 
provided no proper basis for the future demarcation of India. The Congress, 
it is true, admitted that a unit could not be compelled to remain within an 
Indian Union against its will, but it insisted that no radical change should 
be made which might hinder the growth of a strong National State, a proviso 
which must clearly be unacceptable to the Moslem League. It also demanded, 
in effect, that the right to appoint States delegates to the constitution-making 
body should be taken from the Rulers and given to the people, regardless 
of treaty obligations. These and similar stipulations were enough to show 
that as regards the future the Congress was in no mood to compromise. 
But the point to which it gave the greatest prominence was the statement in 
the draft Declaration that for the present the British Government must 
inevitably bear the full responsibility for the defence of India. To begin with, 
Congress asked that a representative Indian should be appointed to the 
Viceroy’s Council in the capacity of Defence Member, side by side with 
the Commander-in-Chief who at present holds the portfolio of Defence. The 
distribution of functions between the two presented obvious difficulties, 
but they were not insurmountable. A settlement was actually in sight, when 
the Congress made a new and much more sweeping demand that the Vice¬ 
roy’s Council should be transformed into “a Cabinet Government with full 
power”; in other words, that the responsibility of the British Government 
in regard to the Central Executive should cease. Only thus, the Congress 
maintained, could the energies of the people of India be brought into full 
co-operation with the war effort. The demand traversed a fundamental 
principle of the draft Declaration, and no agreement could be registered. 

Here note must be taken of the claim that there are in India vast untapped 
sources of man power, material and endeavour which can only be made 
available if the Government is popularized. It is a complete misrepresenta¬ 
tion. There are already more men who are willing to fight than there are 
weapons to arm them; and the production of weapons is limited by industrial 
capacity and war conditions, not by politics. Taken on its political merits, 
the Congress demand, which was backed by the Liberal group, would have 
created an Executive responsible to no one but itself and its own ideas of 
what the nation wanted, or ought to want. Possibly this reflects the Congress 
leaning towards autocratic leadership. But even if such an Executive later 
became responsible to a popular Legislature in the ordinary sense, the result 
would be to establish once for all a binding precedent for the future form of 
government in India, at a time when no agreement has yet been reached on 
the essentials of the problem. The Moslem case would go by default, and 
the States would be brushed aside. 

Whatever may have been the driving motives behind all these demands, 
they led to a complete rejection of the British plan. A common complaint 
was that the proposals were too rigid. They were, in fact, far more elastic 
than was appreciated. They suggested a method of forming the constitution¬ 
making body, but left the way open for any alternative that could command 
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agreement. Once this body had got to work, it could sift the objections to 
any particular draft Constitution and make adjustments to meet reasonable 
claims. If, after this, one or more Provinces still held out, the discussions 
would have served to indicate lines on which their future relations With the 
rest might eventually be settled. The possibility of some rearrangement of 
Provincial boundaries by consent before a final decision was not excluded. 
At the same time there was likely to emerge an effective nucleus in favour 
of a Union, and its creation was not left, as in the Act of 1935, to depend on 
the accession of a prescribed number of units. But, above all, the draft 
Declaration made it plain that the responsibility for shaping the future 
course of political life in India must be shouldered by Indians themselves, 
if they are to translate their aspirations into fact. 

When Sir Stafford Cripps left India he said: We revert to the position as 
it was before I came out here—though not quite perhaps to that position.” 
Fortunately, there are already the first signs of a change. Mr. Rajagopala- 
chari, a prominent Congress leader who has been Prime Minister in Madras, 
has already proposed an acknowledgement of the Moslem claim. The pro¬ 
posal has been rejected by the All-India Congress Committee; but the 
Congress President himself has now suggested the appointment of a Con¬ 
gress delegation to confer with Moslem delegates with a view to a settle¬ 
ment. If the first step can once be taken, there is hope for the future. With 
any real approach to agreement in India, the great possibilities offered by 
the recent British plan may be brought within reach. 

Great Britain, 

May 1942. 



THE CRIPPS MISSION VIEWED 
FROM INDIA 

T HE draft Declaration brought to India by Sir Stafford Cripps has turned 
Indian political thought into new channels. The purpose of the Cripps 
mission was to secure assent for fresh proposals which the British Govern¬ 
ment had prepared to meet Indian constitutional and political demands. The 
proposals had the united endorsement of the British War Cabinet, and 
the Declaration would have been promulgated as official British policy, had 
the necessary assent of India been forthcoming. That assent was not avail¬ 
able, and the Declaration is withdrawn; but its withdrawal only implies the 
end of a chapter, not the end of the book. Although the British proposals 
merely clothed in precise terms those official statements which have em¬ 
bodied British policy towards India during the past twenty years, the draft 
Declaration has given a wholly new orientation to Indian politics, and has 
clearly indicated how the complexities of the Indian problem may be finally 
unravelled. 

The Declaration laid down in definite form the steps which the British 
Government proposed to take for the earliest possible realization of self- 
government for India. The main objective was the creation of a new Indian 
Union, constituted as a Dominion associated with Britain and the British 
Dominions. By allegiance to the Crown the Indian Union would have 
equality with the Dominions in every respect, and would in no way be sub¬ 
ordinate in any aspect of its domestic and external affairs. The measures to 
bring this about were explicitly outlined. Immediately upon the cessation of 
hostilities, steps were to be taken to set up in India an elected body charged 
with the task of framing a new Constitution for the country. Provision was 
made to associate the. Indian States with this constitution-making body. 
The British Government undertook to accept and implement the Constitu¬ 
tion that might be framed, subject to certain conditions. These conditions 
were obviously introduced to meet the peculiar political circumstances 
prevailing in India, and their inclusion represented a definite attempt to 
overcome those special difficulties which had hitherto hindered constitu¬ 
tional advance. Any Province of British India not prepared to join the new 
Union was given the right to retain its present constitutional position, 
provision being made for its subsequent accession to the Union if it so 
decided. With such non-acceding Provinces the British Government would 
be prepared to agree upon a new Constitution being framed, giving them 
the same status as the Indian Union. 

The other principal condition laid down was the signing of a Treaty 
negotiated between the British Government and the constitution-making 
body. The Treaty would cover all necessary matters arising out of the 
complete transfer of responsibility from British to Indian hands. It would 
make provision, in accordance with the undertakings given by the British 
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Government, for the protection of racial and religious minorities; but it 
would not impose any restriction on the power of the Indian Union to 
decide in the future its relationship to the other Member States of the 
Commonwealth. Regarding the Indian States, whether they adhered to the new 
Constitution or not it would be necessary to negotiate a revision of their 
Treaty arrangements, so far as the new situation required. Details for creating 
the constitution-making body were also included in the Declaration, although 
the leaders of Indian opinion in the principal communities were given the 
opportunity to prepare an alternative procedure if they so desired. The 
suggested British procedure implied that Provincial elections would be held 
at the end of the war, and when their results were known the entire member¬ 
ship of the Lower Houses of the Provincial Legislatures would, as a single 
electoral college, proceed to the election of the constitution-making body by 
the system of proportional representation. This new body would represent 
about one-tenth of the electoral college. Indian States also would be invited 
to appoint representatives to the constitution-making body. 

These proposals were entirely concerned with the constitutional issue in 
its long-term aspects. A special clause in the Declaration dealt with the 
interim \var period. It indicated that until the new Constitution was framed 
the British Government must inevitably bear the responsibility for, and re¬ 
tain control and direction of, the defence of India, as part of its world war 
effort, but the task of organizing to the full the military, moral and material 
resources of India must be the responsibility of the Government of India 
with the co-operation of the peoples of India. For this purpose the British 
Government invited the immediate and effective participation of the leaders 
of the principal sections of the Indian people in the counsels of their country, 
of the Commonwealth and of the United Nations, in a manner that would 
enable them to give constructive help in the discharge of a task vital and 
essential for the future freedom of India. This clause, which became the 
main subject of contention during the Delhi discussions, clearly indicated 
that no fundamental constitutional changes were contemplated at this stage, 
although it was generally understood that far-reaching alterations in the 
composition of the Viceroy's Executive Council were in view. 

When Sir Stafford Cripps arrived in India the terms of the Declaration had 
not been published. In the House of Commons on March 11 Mr. Churchill 
had said that its publication at that stage might do more harm than good. 
He felt that the Government must first assure itself that the scheme would 
win a reasonable and practical measure of acceptance, and it would ill serve 
the common cause if a declaration were made which would be rejected by 
essential elements in the Indian world, and which would provoke communal 
disputes at a moment when the enemy was at the gates of India. This was a 
wise decision, particularly as he indicated that the vital communal issue must 
inevitably be dealt with in any declaration which the British Government had 
to make. In this connexion he said that the conclusions on which the War 
Cabinet had agreed would avoid the alternative dangers “either that the 
resistance of a powerful minority might impose an indefinite veto upon the 
wishes of the majority, or that a majority decision might be taken which 
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would be resisted to a point destructive of internal harmony and fatal to 
the setting up of a new Constitution”. 

The decision to send Sir Stafford Cripps to India was a brilliant stroke, 
calculated to impress India and the world with the genuineness of British 
intentions. In India he was welcomed as the most suitable ambassador that 
could have been chosen, although it was felt in minority circles that he might 
perhaps be too sympathetic towards Congress aspirations. In all political 
camps, however, there was a tendency to suspend political judgments until 
the British Declaration was made known. The general attitude of the main 
political parties on the eve of the consultations remained virtually the same 
as it had previously been. Congress adhered to its demand for independence, 
and sought the creation of a National Government in a form implying the 
transference of real power. The Moslem League sought guarantees that its 
demand for the creation of Pakistan in the future would not be prejudiced 
by anything which might be done meanwhile. The non-party representatives 
who had petitioned Mr. Churchill in Washington asked for Dominion 
status in the future, with a form of government at the Centre now which 
would imply Dominion status in practice. The minority elements wanted 
assurances that their political position would not be undermined in any 
proposals which might prove acceptable to the main parties. Underlying 
all these political demands was a genuine and general anxiety that some¬ 
thing should be done forthwith which would enable Indian opinion to 
be more closely associated with the war effort, particularly in the field of 
defence. 

Sir Stafford Cripps began his work with confidence and high hopes. He 
kept in close touch with the press correspondents, including representatives 
from Britain, America, Australia, Canada and other parts of the world, as 
well as a large number of Indian journalists, who showed extraordinary skill 
in eliciting information from the Lord Privy Seal. At press conferences he 
gave a broad and liberal interpretation of the British Declaration, indicating 
some of the far-reaching implications in its terms. At the first conference he 
expressed the hope that a generally acceptable line of practical action could 
be laid down at once, with a view to removing the main obstacle to India’s 
full co-operation in her own defence. He felt confident that, with the political 
atmosphere thus clarified, the leading political organizations would be 
enabled to put forward their maximum effort in preserving the country from 
the brutalities of aggression. How best their effective participation in the 
counsels of their country could be immediately arranged would also be a 
matter for discussion. He emphasized that his stay in India would be brief; 
he was certain that the political leaders would be prepared to take quick 
decisions. 

Before his arrival in the country, Sir Stafford Cripps had issued invitations 
through the Viceroy to party leaders to come to Delhi. All who were invited 
expressed their readiness to take part in the consultations. Those whom he 
interviewed represented every aspect of Indian political life. They included 
the leaders of the Congress Party and the Moslem League, non-party repre¬ 
sentatives, the Hindu Mahasabha, the Indian Princes, the Sikhs, the Scheduled 
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Castes, the European community, the Anglo-Indians, the Indian Christians 
and other political units, as well as outstanding Indians in their individual 
capacity, including Mr. Gandhi. Most of the Provincial Governors were 
also interviewed, and as the defence question was of paramount importance 
Sir Stafford Cripps of course had consultations with the military authorities, 
particularly with General Wavell, the Commander-in-Chief. All these 
talks were carried out in a spirit of goodwill, and an obviously sincere 
attempt at finding a solution was made by every political body. Some of 
the lesser political groups, including the Sikhs and the Scheduled Castes, 
drew the conclusion that Sir Stafford Cripps was chiefly concerned about 
coming to terms with the two main parties, and there were some apprehen¬ 
sions among these minorities lest their long-championed causes might suffer 
in any agreement that was reached. There was, however, a deep-rooted 
feeling that Sir Stafford Cripps was determined to secure a “just and final” 
settlement, and there was an abundance of co-operation in India to assist 
him in doing so. 

The proposals contained in the British Declaration reflected that genius 
for compromise which is characteristic of British political methods. The 
Declaration adroitly incorporated the essential features of those conflicting 
policies underlying party demands in India, and while no party under the 
Declaration could satisfy its political ambitions in full, each found that its 
principal aims had been recognized, although this was truer of the two main 
parties than of the lesser ones. Each party therefore analysed the proposals 
in the light of its own declared policy, and in doing so did not relate its own 
policy to that of any other party. The ideal of compromise, on which 
the Declaration was based, engendered no similar compromise among the 
parties it was intended to satisfy. One of the unfortunate omissions in 
the Delhi consultations was that at no time was any attempt made to bring 
the party leaders all together, with the result that the Declaration was 
rejected by each party for reasons peculiar to itself. Thus, while the De¬ 
claration synthesized the political aims of each party, no like synthesis was 
attempted to harmonize the current relations between the different parties, 
so that the compromise embodied in the Declaration could be implemented 
by practical means. 

Both the Congress Party and the Moslem League found that their prin¬ 
cipal policies formed the basis of the Declaration. Congress has long 
claimed independence as its goal, and the right to secede from the British 
Commonwealth was implicit in the British proposals. Congress has also 
been demanding a Constituent Assembly for devising the new Constitution, 
and this too was granted. The Moslem League has lately been insisting on 
the establishment of separate Moslem States in India, and the principle of 
separation was partially conceded in the right given to Provinces to remain 
out of the proposed Indian Union. The reply sent to Sir Stafford Cripps by 
the Congress Working Committee reiterated the oft-expressed Congress 
view that “only a free and independent India can be in a position to under¬ 
take the defence of the country on a national basis”. This meant that for the 
duration of the war the Declaration did not meet the party’s demand. After 
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pointing out that the Declaration related chiefly to the future, the Congress 
reply said that the principle of self-determination offered was fettered by the 
introduction of provisions which imperilled the development of a free and 
united India; this referred to the proposal permitting a Province or Pro¬ 
vinces to remain out of the Union, which Congress leaders regarded as a 
severe blow to Indian unity. Objection was also taken to the proposal which 
would permit the Indian States to participate in the constitution-making 
body, on the ground that self-determination was vitiated by the introduction 
of non-representative elements. Regarding the interim period, the Congress 
reply criticized the Declaration as vague and incomplete, implying no vital 
changes in the existing governmental structure. Congress leaders argued 
that, as Defence was withheld from the sphere of responsibility in the 
interim period, the interim Government would not function as a free and 
independent Government during the war. 

The Moslem League expressed its gratification that recognition had been 
given to the League's demand for Pakistan, by providing for the possible 
establishment of two or more Unions in India, although it held that the 
separatist policy of the League had not been met by the mere right of non¬ 
accession to the Union. The League disliked the proposed constitution- 
making body because Moslems would be denied the protection which they 
had hitherto enjoyed through the system of separate electorates. Regarding 
the interim period the League felt unable to express an opinion, in the 
absence of a more complete picture of the form of government envisaged. 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr. Jayakar, who are generally regarded as 
speaking for non-party representative Indians, emphasized in a memorandum 
that Indian opinion attached the greatest importance to the transfer of real 
power to the Central Government for the interim period. They realized 
that the transfer of absolute control over defence forthwith would not be in 
the best interests of England and India, but they urged the appointment of 
an Indian Defence Member, whose sense of responsibility would enable him 
to work harmoniously with the War Cabinet. Such an appointment would be 
regarded as an unmistakable token of the reality of the transfer of power. 
Regarding the right of Provinces to remain aloof from the Union, the two 
signatories regretted the introduction of this principle, but were prepared 
to experiment with it if necessary. On behalf of the Scheduled Castes, 
Dr. Ambedkar and Mr. Rajah indicated that the Declaration would not be 
acceptable to those whom they represented, as it would place the Depressed 
Classes under an unmitigated system of Hindu rule. They asked Sir Stafford 
Cripps to convey to the British Government their deepest anxiety about the 
future of the Depressed Classes, saying that it would be regarded as a breach of 
faith if the British Government were to force the Depressed Classes to submit 
to a Constitution to which they did not give their free and voluntary consent. 
The Hindu Mahasabha objected to the opportunity given to Provinces to 
remain out of the Union, maintaining that the right of non-accession could 
not be justified on the principle of self-determination, and contending that 
the proposed Treaty for minorities ought to satisfy all reasonable minority 
demands. The Sikhs raised similar objections to the principle of separation 
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being recognized, and said that they would resist by all possible means the 
separation of the Punjab from any Indian Union. 

As the negotiations proceeded, it became clear that less interest was being 
taken by party leaders in the long-term proposals than in what was contem¬ 
plated for the interim period, although this was truer of the principal Hindu 
groups than of the Moslem League. Some commentators asserted that Sir 
Stafford Cripps should have confined himself to the present and left the 
future for later consideration. But this view overlooks the demands of the 
two principal parties. Congress had insisted, ever since war broke out, that 
a clear declaration of British intentions regarding the future of India was 
essential to any settlement for the interim period; the Moslem League had 
long indicated its unwillingness to be associated with any interim Govern¬ 
ment until the principles of its separatist demand had been accepted as a 
basis for a general settlement. The Congress Party would have rejected the 
Declaration out of hand, had it contained no specific proposals about the 
future constitutional status of the country; the Moslem League would have 
agreed to no interim solution until it was satisfied that its policy for the 
future had been recognized. As it has turned out, neither the Congress 
Party nor the Moslem League was wholly dissatisfied with what was con¬ 
templated in the future, although both parties would have preferred that 
their particular policies should have obtained fuller expression and endorse¬ 
ment than they did. 

But the insistence on a settlement being procured for the interim period 
justified the decision of Sir Stafford Cripps to strive to obtain one, particularly 
as the question of the defence of India was of supreme importance. His 
negotiations in this connection were almost entirely with Congress leaders— 
Maulana Azad (the Congress President) and Pandit Nehru. These negotia¬ 
tions were mainly concentrated on the functions to be exercised by an 
Indian Defence Member, who would be included in the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council in addition to the Commander-in-Chief. Agreement was virtually 
reached on this matter, assistance being given during the negotiations by 
Colonel Louis Johnson, President Roosevelt’s personal representative in 
India. At this stage hopes ran high that a settlement might be reached, 
although these hopes flourished principally in the Congress camp. It 
became clear that Sir Stafford Cripps was going far to meet the general 
demand for associating Indian opinion more closely with the prosecution of 
the war, for, although the responsibility of the Commander-in-Chief to the 
War Cabinet was left unimpaired, Indians were being invited to fill all.the 
other posts in the reconstructed Executive Council, and were being given 
the control of important military matters coming under the Indian Defence 
Member. As Sir Stafford Cripps wrote in a letter to the Congress Leaders, 
“nothing further could have been done by way of giving responsibility for 
defence services to representative Indian members without jeopardizing 
the immediate defence of India under the Commander-in-Chief”. 

The final break came neither on the subject of defence nor on the question 
of the constitutional future of India. As seen from here, the consultations 
failed because Congress leaders lacked the courage to assume responsibility 
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during the interim period under the existing constitutional system. Nothing 
but a fundamental change in the Constitution could have met the Congress 
demand at this stage. That was clearly brought out in a resolution passed 
by the Congress Working Committee, which said: “It has been made clear 
that the defence of India will in any event remain under British control. 
At any time Defence is a vital subject; during war-time it is all-important 
and covers almost every sphere of life and administration. To take away 
Defence from the sphere of responsibility at this stage is to reduce that 
responsibility to a farce and nullity, and to make it perfectly clear that India 
is not going to be free in any way and her Government is not going to 
function as a free and independent Government during the pendency of the 
war.” This view implied that the effort of Sir Stafford Cripps in delimiting 
functions between the Commander-in-Chief and the proposed Indian 
Defence Member did not in itself meet the Congress case, for these functions 
would have been nullified if the Commander-in-Chief had been made respon¬ 
sible to an Indian Cabinet endowed with full powers—which in the last 
analysis sums up the Congress demand. Congress leaders professed surprise 
that the negotiations broke down as they did, but they obviously broke 
down because these leaders demanded a full transfer of power immediately, 
although all others who were consulted at Delhi made it clear that funda¬ 
mental changes in the Constitution were impracticable at this stage. While 
Congress leaders implied that no change in the Constitution was being 
sought, they actually wanted these changes to be made by means of an agreed 
convention which would bind the Viceroy to accept decisions of his Council. 

But few in India regard the outcome of the Cripps mission as failure. 
Much has been achieved. There is now a widespread recognition that the 
long-term constitutional issue has been determined with some finality, and 
in a manner which enables Indians to devise a new Constitution for them¬ 
selves. British sincerity can no longer be questioned, for it has been proved 
that British policy aims at the establishment of self-government on a basis 
of self-determination at the earliest practicable date. The principal demands 
of the principal parties have been utilized to lay the foundation for a future 
Constitution under which minorities will be protected by treaty arrangements 
between Britain and the Indian Union. The fact that treaty relations between 
the two countries are envisaged proves in itself the far-reaching character 
of the British proposals. Although they have been withdrawn, they cannot 
be forgotten, and] will indeed become the final basis for the final settle¬ 
ment of the vexed problem of the future of this great country. 

India, 

May 1942. 
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D ESPITE the several discouraging aspects of the American war effort 
—and they will all be mentioned in proper order—the general picture 
is sound and encouraging. Our arms output is really rolling. Our soldiers 
and air forces and equipment arc gradually being transported to the places 
where they are most needed. We are learning lessons. Perhaps that is the 
most important fact of all, even if we do have so many to learn. The awaken¬ 
ing to the meaning of modern war and its urgencies is steadily coming to 
Americans. The closer you get to officialdom in Washington, the more 
impressed you are with difficulties. The closer you get to the people out in 
the country, or to the big factories, the more encouraged you become. If 
the Germans bombed our east coast, if the Japanese made a few token raids 
on the west, it might help our morale a good deal. “Best” of all would be 
a long-distance German raid across the Arctic to some Middle Western 
point. But, even without raids, the people are steadily realizing that ever- 
increasing efforts and sacrifices are necessary. There are absolutely no serious 
complaints. The only difficulty is that the war is slow in coming home to 
'all the people. Isolationism dies very reluctantly, but it dies. It dies, not as 
a political aspiration, but as a practical mode of action. An isolationist just 
received the Republican renomination for his seat in the United States Senate 
from Illinois. He mav not be elected, but he was decisively nominated. Yet 
the people of Illinois arc sending their sons to war as bravely as the people 
of any other State, and they are building armaments as vigorously as any 
others. They will sacrifice, but they still wish that the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans and the Appalachian and Rocky Mountains were barriers. This is a 
post-war problem, not a severe difficulty of to-day. 

President Roosevelt has just said that “we are going to have a couple of 
years, perhaps three years, before we can make sure that our type of civiliza¬ 
tion is going to survive”. As this time-table is interpreted by Washington, 
the most reasonable estimate is as follows: 

In 1942. Try to halt Hitler. Here the vital point is to bring all possible 
aid to Russia, while carrying out all practicable diversions, and keeping 
the Middle East as well defended as possible. If Hitler is stopped 
throughout this year, it is generally concluded that his jig is up. If he 
gets to oil and other resources in 1942, the prospect is fora very long war. 
In 1943. Finish the job on Hitler, if he has been stopped in 1942. It 
is felt that the Nazi decline in power might come rather swiftly, after 
another winter—or even sooner, provided Hitler does not get to or 
flank the Caucasus. Meantime, 1943 should see the war of attrition 
against Japan intensify, pushing back over ground that has now been lost. 
In 1944 * Bring the war to a climax against both Germany and Japan, 
trying hard for a decisive knock-out. If Hitler is held in 1942, it is felt 
that, though the overthrow of Japan may be even more difficult than 
the defeat of Germany, it is no less certain. 
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The optimistic phase of these current calculations is entirely based on 
ability to keep Germany bottled up this year; and it is hardly profitable to 
speculate about the prospects, now that the spring campaigns in Russia and 
the Near East are at hand. Since Washington so clearly recognizes the need 
of helping Russia and reinforcing the Near East, it can be assumed that a 
good proportion of our war production is going to those two areas. It is 
unwise to write precisely about what is actually known to have been done. 
Figures, specific places and dates naturally cannot be mentioned. Yet it is 
as well known to the Axis spies as it is to well-informed citizens here that 
our South Atlantic ferry service has been extremely active, and it has been 
repeatedly published that small American garrisons, to protect the air high¬ 
way, have been established virtually all the way to India and China. Here is 
a back-door to Russia as well as to the Middle East. As our production of 
freight-carrying and transport airplanes increases, the traffic over this route 
will be increased; and it is a highway not subject to submarine dangers. 
Only if the Axis struck in West Africa or on the bulge of Brazil, to obtain 
air bases, could the route be effectively menaced. Again it may be assumed 
that wc are ready for such blows. 

It is fully realized, however, that the decisive factor in saving Russia or 
the Middle East will not be American aid, but rather the Russians and the 
British themselves; and these two forces can be more capably discussed 
elsewhere than from the United States. But, as the war is viewed from this 
side, moderate optimism is felt justified. Even assuming the worst, and that 
Germany does break through into the Russian oilfields, or deep into the 
Middle East, it is taken for granted that the Nazi legions would have to pay 
a fearful price. Already, it is calculated, a million Germans have lost their 
lives on the Russian front, and a million more is felt to be a reasonable esti¬ 
mate of German casualties in 1942—succeed or fail. Thus, even if they had 
pierced through the Russian and British lines, the German strength would 
be severely weakened. Japan’s losses, likewise, have been extremely heavy. 
Meantime, Britain and the United States have lost relatively few men. They 
would be coming into the fight of 1943 fresh. They would have the latest 
weapons, and the most of them. Thus it is concluded that Hitler might lose 
the war in 1942: that the Allies are unlikely to win it in 1942: and that it 
is unlikely that the Allies could lose it in 1942. 

Of course, optimism is far from universal here, and even in its brightest 
rays is moderate and restrained; and a good many areas of pessimism are 
marked. The darkest, perhaps, is the naval outlook. The Allied nations, 
it is soberly realized, are now faced by the gravest sea threats of their history. 
Japan’s successful blow at Pearl Harbor and the skilful use of her air 
forces since, with the chance of Germany using the Vichy navy, brought the 
Allies face to face with the possibility of losing what measure of control 
of the seas they still possessed. Japan’s escape through the flood-gates of 
Singapore into the Bay of Bengal, followed by Vichy’s swift turning toward 
collaboration, meant that Japan might dominate the approaches to the Red 
Sea and the Persian Gulf. France’s large units in the Mediterranean, 
Germany’s in the Atlantic, add to the shadows of the picture. Linked 
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with all this are our problem of supply lines and the submarine sinkings 
off the Atlantic coast. The latter, in their deliberate purpose of drawing 
the American Navy from more urgent needs elsewhere, have plainly 
failed, but they have taken a severe toll of tankers, small merchant 
ships and ‘seamen. Morale, even including that of the merchant sailors, 
has sustained the losses with admirable fortitude. But the toll in tonnage 
is no light loss, while war industries, not to mention private citizens, are 
threatened with fuel oil shortages. Presumably these off-shore losses will 
be cut down by continuation of our air patrols and by the placing in service 
of a sizable number of small patrol craft. The Navy has found 173-foot 
patrol boats to be extremely effective, and they can be built swiftly. Moreover, 
the tankers and merchant vessels have now better instructions as to move¬ 
ment, and are more effectively armed with anti-submarine and anti-aircraft 
guns. The trouble will be solved just as soon as the question of unity of 
command is mastered. 

The whole grievous democratic problem of organizing war-time command 
is the second big dark spot in our war effort to date. There is no great value 
in washing this particular batch of dirty linen in public by specific illustration, 
and yu it is perfectly obvious to all American students of affairs that the 
greatest need here to-day is for modernization, simplification and unification 
in the Army and Navy commands. Both in Washington and in the crucial 
coastal areas there is still confusion, complexity, duplication—all the sins of 
bureaucracy and the tangles of red tape. Some of the worst traits, as well as 
some of the best, of the Army and Navy services come to the surface at the 
start of war, and have to be ironed out under fire. The ironing-out process has 
apparently begun here, but there is a great deal still to be accomplished. This 
writer, and any other alert observer either in Washington or at a major coastal 
center, could pile up instances of duplication and confusion which would 
amply document the point. It is to be hoped that the brass-hats, the bureau¬ 
crats and the pompous newcomers and ignoramuses who now have more 
authority than ever before in their lives will speedily be put under control 
by the sensible and able men who are scattered liberally through the services. 
But the problem of simplification and unification exists all the way up and 
down the ranks, and it is perhaps the hardest of all for a democracy to solve. 
One hopeful note was the theoretical unification of command against inva¬ 
sion, as between Army and Navy on the two coasts. There is reason to 
believe that the orders to unify this protective work were but a beginning, 
and it is certain that they have not yet been adequately implemented. But 
they constituted great progress. Unless democracy can master this problem 
of organization in its armed forces, its survival will be doubly difficult. Some 
of the reverses we have encountered here and there may be a good stimulus 
for better organization, but Pearl Harbor seems not to have accomplished 
the whole job. Nothing wears down so slowly as the preconceived notions 
of bureaucrats or brass-hats. That is the crux. 

Closely joined, in this organizational tangle, is the question of an over-all 
Allied plan of campaign. The evidence is that unification of planning at the 
very top still has a long way to go. The dilemma of allocation of forces 
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between the world-wide theaters of action is obviously one of burning 
acuteness. Plenty of internal evidence shows that one over-all plan has not 
been drafted, but that expediency and defensiveness are still forced upon the 
inter-Allied war councils. Since we face a single, ruthlessly and recklessly 
pressed plan of campaign, developed and rehearsed for decades—and that is 
the case in Japan’s operations—the lack of unification and agreed planning 
becomes desperate. Yet here, again, the Allies must extemporize and count 
on the advantages of resources and basic strength to pull them through, 
coupled to their own skill and bravery in tackling the separate operations 
which they undertake. It should be said that, as observed from America, a 
good many enterprising and effective single tasks are being carried out. Even 
our war effort, which only became official after December 7, has achieved 
some results which are more than might have been hoped. Illustrations are 
the string of garrisons stretching outwards, the small but heroic American 
Volunteer Service of fliers in China, the effectiveness of long-range bombers 
in the South Pacific, the naval raids against Japanese outposts. But these 
single deeds need greater integration in order to assume broad strategical 
significance. When the leadership of our armed forces really begins to take 
to heart its war-time lessons and forgets its departmentalized rivalries, tradi¬ 
tions and fetishes, when the over-all planning concepts approach the scale 
of Japanese and Axis plans, then the tide of war may be said to have turned. 
Nowhere are these grave needs more obvious than in the United States. 
The fact that they are obvious so soon after our entry into the war may 
itself be encouraging, providing it spurs action. 

One more grave American problem may be mentioned before passing to 
our outstanding aspects of strength. It is the question of the Fifth Column, 
or sedition and treason within the United States and in the western hemi¬ 
sphere. There can be no doubt that the enemies within our gates are 
numerous and dangerous. They include not only spies and saboteurs in 
familiar guises, but a whole brood of fanatics, crack-pots and racial haters 
who have been our burden from two decades of economic and social dis¬ 
location. This lunatic fringe, which has grown in the United States during 
these many years of uncertainty, emotionalism, experiment and jitters, has 
been particularly vulnerable to Axis propaganda. Until the other day, nearly 
a hundred publications were preaching the pro-German and pro-Japanese 
line in the United States without let or hindrance. Men arose in public 
meeting to declare that it would be better if Germany or Japan won. Maga¬ 
zines, newspapers and fly-sheets spread the Goebbels doctrine day in and 
day out. The same subversive poison was being poured into soldiers at 
camp by agitators from the outside. It all came from a sort of fetid under¬ 
world, not perhaps very extensive in scope, not affecting the thought or 
action of the great majority of Americans—who are sane—but nevertheless 
a disgusting and dangerous cesspool area. 

Such almost inconceivable phenomena were tolerated because the United 
States, and particularly its liberal and humane Attorney-General Biddle, 
remembered the indefensible violence that was done to civil liberties in the 
United States during and just after the last war. But finally the noisome 
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activities were too much even for the liberal stomach, and one by one the 
worst agitators were arrested and silenced. Just how deeply these activities 
have penetrated, and how dangerous they may be, remains to be seen. There 
is little evidence to date of positive sabotage; but it is too early to know. If 
the Japanese or Germans were ever in position to strike a real blow at 
continental United States, the Fifth Column would be mobilized and called 
into action. Since that day seems still to be somewhat remote, there is hope 
that these seditionists will be in hand in time, and that the gullible Americans 
who were under their foul spell will have largely come to their senses. 
Mostly, these activities rotated around anti-Jewish propaganda. Economic 
panaceas were grafted as camouflage over the real doctrines of hate and 
sedition, and served to delude the miserable victims; or there was an overlay 
of philosophical pacificism, or some kind of mystical symbolism which seems 
to gull certain types of Americans. Anyway, due largely to the hammering 
of several important newspapers, the obstructionists and defeatists have been 
brought out into the open. Some of their direct connections with the Axis 
have been exposed. Some guilty persons are in jail, and clean-up is under 
way. But the testing time is still ahead. It cannot be denied, whatever the 
outcome, that this lunatic fringe has constituted a potential menace of no 
minor proportions, that it is a characteristic result of post-1918 society, and 
that if such phenomena cannot be expunged under the blows of a Dunkirk 
or a Blitz, they must be rooted out by considerably more difficult means. 

And now to some positive factors. Despite all the difficulties, American 
production is still a major world force and is bound to make its influence felt 
increasingly, just so long as the Allies can hold their lines. The motor-car in¬ 
dustry converted itself into munitions with miraculous effectiveness. Barriers 
have now been broken; the flow of weapons is already most substantial and 
will shortly be immense. The central problem will be shipping, but even so 
the production outlook is far better than it looked a few months ago. As 
already published in American newspapers and periodicals—although exact 
figures cannot be stated—the situation now may be summarized in these 
terms: 

Aircraft. Output well above 3,000 a month, and headed steadily toward 
the 1943 goal of 10,000 a month. The rate of bombers is increasing. 
The major difficulty is a shortage in some key parts, but on the whole 
the picture is very good. 

Tanks. More impressive still. At the current rate, United States industry 
could fill all American army requirements in two months. That leaves 
a substantial margin for Britain and Russia—or a total limited only 
by the quantity that can be transported. 

Guns. At last, anti-aircraft and anti-submarine gun bottle-necks have been 
broken, and ordnance is on a mass-production basis. It is mounting 
rapidly. 

Ammunition. Also a broken bottle-neck. Supplies are rapidly in¬ 
creasing, and no longer give special cause for worry. 

These key figures could be matched by production all down the line. 
There probably could never be enough merchant shipping, no matter how 
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much we built, but our warship building continues in many instances to be 
months ahead of schedule. New programs are constantly being approved, 
such as the plan for ioo new submarines which was brought up only in 
April, and speedily passed by Congress. Better still, American weapons 
seem to be proving themselves most emphatically in action, and on a basis 
of standardized mass-production plans. All along the line, where tested in 
battle, these arms are showing their mettle. American airplanes are producing 
as glowing reports as the best British designs, whether in the hands of 
American or British crews. The Garand semi-automatic rifle, the Winchester 
light carbine, the machine-guns, all add up to a fire-power in the hands of 
American infantry which is believed to be well ahead of the Japanese and 
equal to the best German units. Our artillery on Bataan peninsula and at 
Corregidor was most effective; but it does not compare with the new mobile 
artillery which is in production, including some of the most powerful field- 
pieces in the world. Anti-tank guns, aircraft guns and anti-aircraft guns 
are all now in mass production on the best designs, including Bofors. 

In sum, the tables of equipment are turning—and, of course, Americans 
know that Britain’s production is still as great as their own, although the 
power of our massed industry may soon be counted upon to take a lead 
which will not be distressing to the other partner at all. America’s mobilized 
industry is changing the war’s outlook and future course. The Axis is 
fast losing its formerly enormous advantage of accumulated weapons. All 
depends, of course, on the strength of Hitler’s spring offensive and on the 
naval situation in the Atlantic, through the Mediterranean, into the Indian 
Ocean and the Bay of Bengal. If the offensive does not achieve complete 
break-through, if the Allies do not lose their endangered command of the 
sea, then the future seems clear enough. Once more, therefore, we face 
crucial days. 

For America, it is doubly plain that our first and greatest problem is 
within ourselves. Pearl Harbor might have been turned into a disastrous 
defeat for the Japanese if the American forces had been adequately vigilant 
and active, just as air protection would have prevented some of Britain’s 
severe naval losses. Likewise, our great loss of aircraft in the Philippines 
on December 8, which has just been revealed, was preventable. The “enemy 
from within”—not especially the Fifth Column, but the enemies who consist 
of disorganization, over-confidence, lethargy and sheer stupidity—were then 
the most grievous foes. If we have conquered this particular weakness, and 
act as vigorously on a universal basis and in the proper moments as we have 
acted on certain isolated and glorious occasions, then the war is won. But 
this ultimate effectiveness has still to be proved. When our internal weak¬ 
nesses are conquered, democracy will have shown that it can triumph in the 
“Survival War”. 

United States of America, 

April 1942. 



IRELAND TO-DAY 

T HE significance to the Allied cause of the arrival in Northern Ireland 
of considerable numbers of American troops is so evident, and the 
promise of immediate assistance in the European war against the Axis so 
encouraging to Britain, that the effect of this landing on the policy of Eire 
may seem to be of merely academic interest. A protest against the presence 
of these forces in Northern Ireland was made by Mr. De Valera on January 27. 

“The people of Ireland,” he said, “have no feeling of hostility towards, and no 
desire to be brought in any way into conflict with, the United States . . . but it is 
our duty to make it clearly understood that, no matter what troops occupy the 
six counties, the Irish people’s claim for the union of the whole of the national 
territory, and for supreme jurisdiction over it, will remain unabated. Four years 
ago the British Government and Parliament recognized fully the sovereignty of the 
Irish nation over that part of the national territory included in the twenty-six 
counties, and the bond has been honourably kept in that regard. But the main¬ 
tenance of the partition of Ireland is as indefensible as aggressions against small 
nations elsewhere, which it is the avowed purpose of Britain and the United States 
in this war to bring to an end.” 

Mr. De Valera’s refusal to accept the partition of Ireland as a tolerable 
permanent condition is so fundamental to his policy and has been expressed 
so often and so clearly as to need no comment. But this statement was 
a repeated indication that the entry of America into the war in Europe 
involved no change in Eire’s attitude of neutrality. A fortnight before the 
landing of the Americans, in a speech at Navan on January 12, Mr. De Valera 
had reiterated the determination of his Government. 

“What we are doing is our God-given right to do. We have laid down our 
policy clearly from the beginning, and that is that we intend not to enter into this 
war if we can possibly avoid it, and we will avoid it, please God, unless we are 
attacked. If we are attacked we have to take it as God’s will and sell our lives as 
dearly as we can.” 

In the same speech he denied that any bargains had been made about the 
use of bases in Ireland. 

“There are rumours being spread about bargains. There are no bargains. When 
this war started 1 said that there was no inch of our national territory for sale. 
Our policy has been this—that we will defend ourselves against attack from any 

quarter.... We did and are doing our best to try to get arms- These arms are 

to be used to defend our territory against any aggressor, no matter who the 
aggressor may be. That is the open policy. There is no secret one.” 

Although Eire in general is sensitive to American opinion, and has not 
forgotten the great help that the country as a whole and Mr. De Valera’s 
party in particular received in the past from the United States, there is to be 
no departure from the policy of strict neutrality. With the spreading of the. 
war the use of the bases in Eire would perhaps be of greater value than before 
nd 
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to the Allies, but there seems to be no chance of their being placed at the 
disposal even of the Americans. Invasion by Axis forces is considered as 
most unlikely; but there is a feeling amongst some people that the American 
forces may be used to intervene in Eire in place of the British, to whom 
opposition would be more bitter. 

In refusing to abandon neutrality Mr. De Valera has the almost complete 
support of the country, even of most who are personally sympathetic to the 
Allied cause. His own party is unanimous, and only one member, Mr. Dillon, 
of the main Opposition party has broken away. As far back as July 17, 1941, 
in a speech in the Dail Mr. Dillon pleaded for participation in the war, 
admitting the suffering and dangers which that might entail. His views were 
then disavowed by his leader, Mr. Cosgrave, but Mr. Dillon remained a 
member of the party and its deputy leader. On February 10 this year at the 
annual conference of the Fine Gael party he repeated his plea. 

“The United States has been treacherously attacked by Germany, Italy and 
Japan. 1 would to God those nations were the enemies of a united Irish people. .. . 
The survival of the Irish nation depends on the maintenance of the Irish-American 
alliance.... If in some awful hour our people commit*the supreme folly of accepting 
in exchange for the traditional Irish-American alliance any form of co-operation 
from the Nazi-Fascist Powers it will end in this country being turned into a 
German Gibraltar.” 

The party dissociated itself from these views, and on February 19 Mr. Dillon 
resigned from it. The “supreme folly” to which Mr. Dillon alludes is a very 
unlikely eventuality, and though some of the Independent members of the 
Dail support his plea for participation in the war on the Allied side, their 
numbers are small and they have no press support. 

In Northern Ireland Mr. De Valera’s protest was echoed by some of the 
Nationalist leaders, who argued as he did that, Ireland being essentially one 
country, the majority of whose people are in favour of neutrality, the presence 
of non-Irish troops is an act of aggression. Mr. Andrews, Premier of Northern 
Ireland, in reply reaffirmed the insistence of Northern Ireland on separation 
from Eire, whilst reminding her of the reality of her danger. 

“We in Northern Ireland take our stand on the constitutional position as it 
exists, and from this we will not deviate. The presence of American troops in 
Northern Ireland is part of a vast strategic plan for the defeat of the Axis Powers. 
. . . Eire is no less in danger of invasion by Germany than is Great Britain or 
Northern Ireland. If such an attack were made the people of Eire would be glad 
of any help they could secure, whether British or American.” 

Discussion of partition is perennial, but a more novel constitutional 
question was raised in March by a decision in the Court of King’s Bench 
on the liability of Irishmen in England to national service. The Court dis¬ 
missed appeals raising the question whether men born before the establish¬ 
ment of the Irish Free State in what is now Eire were liable to military service. 
The Lord Chief Justice held that the Free State was undoubtedly given the 
position of a Dominion in the British Commonwealth, but that legislation 
promulgating this in no way affected the status as British subjects of persons 
who up to that time had been of British nationality. The fact that by the 
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Statute of Westminster the Free State Legislature gained the power to pass 
laws whether or not repugnant to an Imperial Act did not of itself imply 
separation from the British Commonwealth. He held, furthermore, that 
Eire had not declared that the so-called right to secede had been exercised, 
and, even had Eire done so, it might be doubted whether such secession 
would be valid unless other members of the British Commonwealth had 
recognized Eire as a foreign state, and its inhabitants, with others born in 
Eire but not residing there though intending to return, as aliens in the other 
Dominions of the Crown. 

This decision aroused much interest and some condemnation in Eire; 
but it is difficult to see the legal grounds for questioning the verdict. Cer¬ 
tainly Britain has never recognized the severance of Eire from the Common¬ 
wealth, and it is not easy to decide whether Eire has declared her secession, 
or, if so, when. In criticizing the decision Mr. De Valera invoked the 
Nationality and Citizenship Act passed by his Government in 1935, when 
Southern Ireland was still the Free State and, as such, still expressly claimed 
membership of the Commonwealth. The Crown is admittedly not mentioned 
in the Constitution of Eire adopted by plebiscite in 1937; but although the 
Crown has no part in legislation for Eire, and in fact has had none since the 
abdication of King Edward VIII, it is recognized in a subsidiary Act as 
Eire’s instrument for action in external affairs, subject to the advice of Irish 
Ministers and so long as Eire shall be associated with the British Common¬ 
wealth. “External association” with the British Commonwealth is Mr. De 
Valera’s own consistent definition of the role of Eire; but it is difficult to 
prove that Eire has on some specific date separated herself from the Common¬ 
wealth. One sympathizes with a fairly widespread view that, if men who are 
Irish by birth live in England and have there enjoyed the benefits of English 
citizenship, it is their simple duty to accept its obligations. 

The illegal activities of the Irish Republican Army have continued sporadi¬ 
cally. Since the Devereux trial in December, notable because of a special 
order under the Emergency Powers Act to allow depositions made to the 
police to be submitted as evidence when the witness refused to give testimony 
in open court, there have been heavy punishments for shooting at members 
of the police force and for possession of illegal wireless transmitting apparatus. 
Allegations that the I.R.A. are in co-operation with German agents have been 
repeated, most importantly by Mr. Dillon; but there has been no clear case 
of this since the arrest of the German parachutist, Hermann Goertz, who 
landed in Eire in June last and was for some months at large and in contact 
with extremists. 

In accordance with the report of the Banking and Currency Commission 
of 1938 a Bill was introduced into the Dail in March for establishing a Central 
Bank to take over the functions previously exercised by the Currency Com¬ 
mission. The main differences between the new Bank and the body which 
it will replace are that, whilst the latter was constitutionally an independent 
body, the Bank will be controlled by a board nominated by the Government, 
and the Minister of Finance will hold all its capital; and, unlike the Com¬ 
mission, it will not be debarred from membership of such organizations as 
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the Bank for International Settlements. This second point may not be of 
immediate importance in the present state of world affairs, but the increase 
of governmental control is in harmony with the general policy of Eire under 
Mr. De Valera. 

In overseas trade the year 1940 showed an adverse balance. Total exports, 
including income from investments abroad, remittances from emigrants and 
pensions paid by the British Government to residents in Eire, came to 
£51,723,000, and total imports to £54,597,000. It was expected that the 
figures for 1941 would disclose a substantial improvement in exports, suffi¬ 
cient to convert this to a favourable trade balance, though there will probably 
have been a fall in remittances from emigrants; those from countries other 
than the United Kingdom (mainly, that is, from the U.S.A.) had fallen by a 
million pounds, or practically 40 per cent, in the years 1938 to 1940, and 
the entry of America into the war will accentuate this decline in the future. 
The export trade in general seems to be in a fairly healthy position. The 
estimated figures for February 1942 show exports at £2,717,000, as against 
£1,692,000 for February 1941. The bulk of this commerce is with Great 
Britain, and the very substantial rise is mainly due to the resumption of the 
cattle trade, which last year suffered severely owing to interruptions caused 
by the widespread outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease. Imports, also 
mostly from Great Britain, are estimated at £2,411,000, as against £2,369,000 
in 1941. There is small likelihood of Eire’s imports rising very much, as 
the commodities most needed from abroad—coal, oil and grain—are likely 
to become increasingly difficult to procure. This apparent prosperity of 
Eire, reckoned in monetary terms, is of importance in that it may enable the 
country to come through the war without inflation to any ruinous extent, 
and it enables the Government to borrow on fairly easy terms, as was shown 
when the last Defence Loan of £8,000,000 at 3 J per cent was fully subscribed 
in four days. 

These trade figures, reflecting Eire’s continued or rising exports in a time 
when her imports are drastically limited, are illusory if they suggest actual 
widespread prosperity or material welfare. The shortage of consumer com¬ 
modities is serious, and is becoming worse. Most alarming of all is the 
wheat situation. To maintain the wheat loaf without admixture, 370,000 tons 
were needed annually, but in January Mr. Lemass, Minister of Supplies, 
explained that only 190,000 tons had been delivered by the farmers, though 
last season’s probable yield had been estimated at 290,000 tons; 40,000 tons 
had been imported, and a further 60,000 were expected. Even if this amount 
was delivered, a deficiency of 80,000 tons remained. The flour now in use 
is a 100 per cent extraction, and appeals for economy in the use of bread 
have been made. A scheme for rationing is prepared, but even this might 
only solve the problem until June unless 80,000 tons can be imported. It is 
impossible to exaggerate the crucial character of such a shortage, as bread 
is in Ireland a particularly important article of diet of the working classes, 
especially of the town artisan class. There is equal stringency in the supply 
of fuel. Peat can be had in limited quantities, and its distribution has been 
very well organized, but for household use coal is unprocurable. In the 
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cities, gas is of poor quality and is only turned on for certain hours each day. 
In the country, lighting and cooking are rendered equally difficult by the 
shortage of paraffin, widely used in normal times. The lack of fuel is having 
effects on a scale wider than domestic inconvenience. Public lighting is cut 
down, and advertising light-signs have been abolished. The train service, 
through scarcity and poor quality of coal, has been reduced to the very 
minimum, and travel is inconveniently slow. Road transport has suffered 
equally from scarcity of motor fuel, and with America’s entry into the war 
this will become even graver. Private cars are being taken off the roads to 
help to conserve the meagre supplies of oils and rubber. Even essential 
industries may suffer from the shortage of fuel, transport and raw materials. 
It is in fact doubtful to what extent it may be possible to maintain some of 
the social services and industries of the country. Admittedly this is in part 
the price which Eire is having to pay for her policy of neutrality, though 
not wholly; and it must be understood that this stringency, even if gravely 
aggravated, will not be likely to cause any great wavering in that policy. 

The Northern Ireland budget will be introduced shortly, and the estimated 
figures of revenue and expenditure for the year 1941-42 were published on 
April 2. These provisional figures indicate a total expenditure of £16,221,000, 
and a total revenue of £16,263,000. It is estimated that this year Northern 
Ireland will make a contribution to the Imperial Exchequer in the region of 
£11,750,000. In addition, Northern Ireland now advances to Britain the 
entire proceeds of the sale of Ulster Savings Certificates; formerly only 
75 per cent of this borrowing was loaned to the British Exchequer, but the 
proportion was raised to 90 per cent and then to 100 per cent. From this 
source it is calculated that a sum of £3,060,000 will have been advanced 
during the past year. Estimates of the revenue for the coming year will, 
of course, be given in the Finance Minister’s budget statement. In view of 
the increases in taxation imposed by the British Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
it is clear that Northern Ireland will be able to contribute even more to British 
finances in the year 1942-43. 

The Unemployment Suspense Debt came under discussion when on 
March 11 measures for speedily paying it off were introduced. “The 1926 
agreement with the British Government required that the debts of the 
Northern Ireland and the British Funds should start from parity,” it was 
explained, “and, as there was an excess debt of some £3,400,000 on the 
Northern Ireland Fund, this was placed to Suspense. . . . Repayments to date 
have brought this down to a figure of £2,120,000.” Certain substantial sums 
had accrued to the Northern Ireland Exchequer from repayments by shipping 
firms of guaranteed loans, and these windfalls were to be used for the 
accelerated reduction of the Suspense Debt, which was previously to have 
been paid off gradually by 1995. 

There has been Opposition criticism of the Northern Ireland Government 
for the existence of unemployment in the province at a time when all-out 
effort in the industrial field should be being made. Speeches by members 
of the Government, notably by the Prime Minister and by Sir Basil 
Brooke, Minister of Commerce, have explained the causes of a state 
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of affairs which all regret. On March 21 there were, said Sir Basil, 
28,000 unemployed registered; of these there were none who were skilled 
men, and over 15,000 were women. In fact, many skilled workers 
from Eire have found employment in Northern Ireland. Of the women, 
most were out of work owing to the situation in the linen industry, 
much of whose supply of flax was lost with the German control of the 
Continent. The linen trade is working almost entirely for national purposes, 
but orders for war purposes are not as yet able to absorb the whole potential 
output. An intense effort is being made to encourage farmers in both Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland to grow more flax this year, and it is hoped 
that the demand for linen products will increase so as to absorb more of the 
unemployed. In the meantime many have been transferred from Northern 
Ireland to jobs in Great Britain, a proceeding which has been criticized as 
involving hardship. The Government admits the hardship, but points out 
that it is no greater than that suffered by many workers who have been 
moved from one part of Great Britain to another. It has been repeated that 
the Government would prefer to see work brought to Northern Ireland 
rather than be obliged to transfer the workers. In the textile trades much 
has been done to secure orders for goods other than linen. But in other 
trades the absence of skilled workers to provide the nucleus for new produc¬ 
tion is a difficulty, and the moving of unskilled or semi-skilled men to Britain 
has been the most practicable course. Finally it is pointed out that the 
Government’s policy is not aimed at the simple abolition of unemployment, 
but at the direction of available workers into industries engaged in work of 
national importance. 

The special functions of the Minister of Commerce in assisting Ulster to 
fulfil her part in the war effort were described by Sir Basil Brooke in the 
House of Commons on February 4. Speaking of the period before his 
appointment to this Ministry, he said: 

“An Area Board had been set up by the previous Ministry of Supply. The Area 
Board consisted of officers of the various Supply Ministries and representatives of 
the employers and representatives of the men. They had no executive functions 
in this country whatsoever. They could not order any man to do any work. ... It 
took me some three months to persuade the Ministries on the other side that the 
only satisfactory way was to transfer responsibility for production to this Govern¬ 
ment. Finally it was decided and, as the House knows, I became agent for the 
three Supply Ministries—the Admiralty, the Ministry of Aircraft Production and 
the Ministry of Supply.... I reconstituted the Area Board with a larger representa¬ 
tion of labour.... We have appointed in two firms production committees, where¬ 
by the management and employees can get together, and get rid of those small 
irritating troubles which might, if they were not cured, have led to a strike.” 

The Minister then went on to explain how the new machinery was able to 
correlate the war effort, to obviate bottle-necks in production and to regulate 
the flow of labour and materials within the province, so as to make possible 
the maximum effort which public opinion demands. 

There is little to record of purely political or constitutional importance 
during recent months. There have, it is true, been a number of instances of 
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I.R.A. terrorist policy, particularly around Easter, when acts of violence are 
usually expected in commemoration of the 1916 rebellion. But there is no 
reason to presume that there has been any increase in the importance of the 
I.R.A., large numbers of whose members are at present under detention. 
Seven of them are awaiting trial for the murder in Belfast of a policeman, 
who incidentally had shown courage of an admirable quality. Public opinion 
has been especially shocked to note that the ages of the accused range from 
sixteen to twenty-two. 

The proceedings of the Belfast City Council still give rise to some criticism. 
A special committee of six of its members last autumn made certain proposals 
for reforms, which were adopted in October; on April 3, four of the main 
recommendations then accepted were rescinded by 18 votes to 14, with a 
fairly considerable number of absences or abstentions. The result of this 
action by the Council has been to revive the feeling among its critics that it 
is unwilling to put its house in order by any quick resolute change, and that 
it is doubtful whether it will be able to achieve the desired change on slower 
and more traditional lines. At the April meeting the minority declared that 
the action taken would be likely to provoke direct intervention by the 
Ministry of Home Affairs, This forecast has since been fulfilled, and the 
Council has been given a limited time in which to adopt the original resolu¬ 
tions again or else new ones of intended similar effect. The question re¬ 
mains at the moment still unsettled, but its solution is of importance, as so 
much of the population and of the wealth of the province is concentrated 
in the city of Belfast. 

Northern Ireland, 

May 1942. 
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I. Restive Determination 

r ST the general estimation of the public and of Parliament Mr. Churchill 
retains his place as unquestionably the one great national leader in sight. 
The broadcast which he delivered at the end of two years of office was 
acclaimed as the most masterly of his career. Although critics—serious- 
minded critics, many of them—are by no means silent, it brought home to 
all of us the extraordinary change in the fortunes and the strength of this 
country which has taken place under his guidance since the fall of France; 
and after many bleak months of war it told us decisively of our Prime 
Minister’s conviction at last that ultimate and complete victory was coming 
within our reach, unless we failed in resolution or in unity before we 
grasped it. 

There is no sign of popular over-confidence or of slackening. It is true 
that the war, in the sense of immediate personal danger, has receded from 
the nation at large, though not from the targets chosen by frequent small 
forces of enemy bombers—Exeter, Bath, Norwich, York and many coastal 
towns. London has not been raided for nearly 12 months, and the imminent 
threat of German invasion, under which we lived for so long that its constant 
possibility became a part of our normal thinking, has obviously lifted for 
such time as Hitler’s main forces continue to be desperately engaged in 
Russia. Perhaps we are slow to realize our new-found if temporary security. 
At any rate, we are taking no chances, and an invasion attempt or a reversion 
to heavy bombing later in the year will not find us forgetful or unprepared. 
But the real source of our vigour of mind and body in these days is not the 
lessening of danger nor indeed the return of summer, valuable as summer 
can be in dissipating the petty vexations of life under strain of war. The key 
to our altered feelings is that we are passing from the imposed defensive 
to the self-chosen offensive, and we know it. Total current output of aircraft 
in Britain, the United States and Russia is already far outrunning that of 
Germany, Italy and Japan, and the disparity is increasing. From now until 
the end of the war we have the power to make the nightly experiences of the 
Herrenvolk grimmer and grimmer. But there is something more. On May 20 
the Lord Privy Seal referred openly in Parliament to “such time as we are 
able to make a carefully planned attack upon the Continent of Europe, 
which we intend to do”. 

It is part of Mr. Churchill’s skill in leadership that he impels us with cogent 
reasons for optimism to look forward, and yet does not hide from us the 
enormity of past disasters and present perils by sea or land. From the naval 
losses in December to the withdrawal from Burma in May we suffered a 
succession of tragic blows; small wonder that doubts were expressed in 
and out of Parliament, Hot whether the war was worth while (German and 
Japanese barbarities have solidified opinion for ever on that), but whether 
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the framers of po^cy were worthy of the tasks they faced. The Prime 
Minister's relative lack of interest in affairs on the home front, as compared 
with his passion for military detail, allowed this restless state of mind to 
become for a time unhealthily common, until his broadcast steadied it. The 
extraordinary tenacity of Russian resistance has sown among numbers of 
people, who forget the equal tenacity with which Britain fought at Dunkirk 
or in the Battles of Britain and of London when she stood alone, the seed 
of an idea that Russia possesses some secret of patriotism which our political 
system partly denies to us. The Communist party of Great Britain, with 
which our Labour party from hard-earned experience refuses even now to 
have any dealings, waters this seed assiduously, and the overwhelming 
admiration throughout the country for Russia's magnificent fight is sur¬ 
reptitiously exploited by those who would like to persuade our generous- 
hearted civilian population that Britain has everything to learn from Russia, 
Russia nothing from Britain. Lord Beaverbrook, claiming a remarkable 
freedom of utterance for one who was at the time on a Government mission 
to America, made a speech asserting that “Communism has produced the 
best generals in this war” and urging the Allies to “strike out to help Russia 
—strike out violently—strike even recklessly”. Apart from the newspapers 
under his control, however, the press in general has given small encourage¬ 
ment to those who, in fine disregard of shipping considerations, clamorously 
belabour the Government for refusing to “strike now in the west”. We owe 
a debt to Sir Stafford Cripps, whom none can accuse of belittling Russia's 
past, present and future contributions to world history, for having reminded 
an Anglo-Soviet youth gathering the other day that in the matter of ulti¬ 
mate ideals “the path to our goal is conditioned by our own environment 
and not by that of any other country”. 

Thus Britain just now presents a typical mixture of universal insistence 
on war to victory and of restiveness in the pursuit of it. The last issue of 
The Round Table described how, four months ago, this was venting itself 
in pressure on Mr. Churchill to make changes in his Government, until in 
February he carried out a double* set of new appointments. That was 
followed by a period of virtual unanimity in Parliament, except among a few 
professional malcontents, that the best Parliamentary contribution to helping 
the war would be to give the new Ministers two or three months to get to 
know their departments and settle down to the job. These months are up. 
With hardly an exception, the new Ministers seem to be doing well. The 
popular search for new stables to clean out has transferred itself for the time 
being to political party matters, and not only have we seen a recrudescence 
of Independent candidates at by-elections, but although most of them have 
suffered defeat three have lately been successful—in two cases by narrow 
majorities—in Conservative seats which had fallen vacant through the 
raising of the late member to the peerage. In so far as it will cause local party 
associations to exercise more careful thought in selecting their candidates, 
this outbreak of Independents is wholly salutary; and in that manner, from 
the party standpoint, it ought to bring its own corrective. The crop of Inde¬ 
pendents would, however, be more welcome if there was any sign of its 
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bringing into the House of Commons men of really higjp. calibre who could 
not make their contribution through any party medium. Present indications 
are, rather, that those who offer themselves as Independents surpass normal 
party candidates more in the sensation of their appeal than in the soundness 
of their judgment. It can well be understood that the three Independent 
successes have put fresh strain on the party truce, for many with sympathies 
towards the Left want to know why, if Conservative seats can be captured 
in this way, authentic Labour candidates should be debarred by the truce 
from joining in and extending the discomfiture of their traditional peace¬ 
time opponents. Were this done, the very foundations of all-party unity in 
a National Government would of course be undermined, a fact upon which 
Labour Ministers have a firmer mental grip than many of their more excitable 
supporters. There are interested parties so keen to take quick advantage of 
the swing to the Left—which Russian feats have strengthened—that they 
are even canvassing the possibility of a general election before long. There¬ 
fore, whereas “calm generally, slight swell” might be the report on the West¬ 
minster sea these last three months, signs are visible again of squally political 
weather ahead. 

The only new man brought into the Government since February is 
Mr. Casey, who from being Australian Minister in Washington was ap¬ 
pointed by Mr. Churchill to succeed Mr. Lyttelton in Cairo as Minister of 
State with a seat in the British War Cabinet. The idea of inviting a Dominion 
personality to join in his own right a British Government, with the goodwill 
of his own people, is one which in principle would at any time appeal favour¬ 
ably and strongly to this country. Mr. Churchill had met Mr. Casey in 
America, and had liked and admired him. He believed he was paying 
Australia a compliment and binding the two peoples and the two Govern¬ 
ments closer together by extending so unique an invitation. Unhappily there 
was misjudgment and misunderstanding. Mr. Churchill over-hastily sug¬ 
gested that Mr. Menzies would make a good substitute in Washington; 
Mr. Curtin disclosed to the world his Government’s unwillingness to let 
Mr. Casey go. We here know that Mr. Churchill is not a man who cares 
for opposition, and it was widely regretted that a proposal which promised 
to be of happy augury threatened to lead to a rift. Whether Mr. Casey was 
the strongest available candidate to be found for this post in the whole 
Empire we cannot tell, but we sympathize equally with him, with Mr. Curtin 
and with Mr. Churchill in an affair whose historical outcome will, let us 
hope, be sunnier than its clouded opening. 

Misrepresentation overseas of the state of opinion in this country caused 
us grave concern earlier in the year, as the facts came to be known. Had 
there been any true foundation for a pernicious type of message which was 
then being flashed abroad, purporting to describe our alleged state of soft 
living, slack working and indifference to the fate of the Empire, Parliament 
would certainly not have accepted with so little demur the Government’s 
decision to apply censorship to outgoing press messages in respect of the 
dissemination of false impressions to our friends, not only the convey¬ 
ance of secrets to the enemy. Distance perennially obstructs a full under- 
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standing in this country of the states of mind in every other country under 
the British Crown. We have, during the past three months, advanced farther 
than ever before towards a genuine popular appreciation of the differences 
between Indians and ourselves. We are not prepared to tolerate any influ¬ 
ences, on either side, which seek deliberately to mislead one part of the 
Empire about another. For ourselves, we are not boasters about Britain’s 
doings, but if challenged we can quote plain Mr. Bevin in the House on 
May 21: “No country in the history of the world has mobilised its man 
power to such a point as we have had to do in this war.” 

II. Austerity, Finance and Production 
An article in the last issue of The Round Table* suggested that for further 
relief of the man power stringency we must look mainly to a tightening of 
our civilian belts, by such means as cutting down yet more our tobacco, our 
petrol and our clothing ration. One after another, these measures have been 
adopted. From June 1 the clothing ration is being cut by one-quarter; a form 
of utility cloth and standard suit is coming on the market, and frills which 
waste material—such as pleats in officers’ uniforms or permanent turn-ups 
on civilian trousers—may no longer be made. Hats are the only personal 
wear still free of coupon. The basic petrol ration, a very small monthly 
gallonage hitherto allowed to every car-owner without inquiry into his use 
of it, is to stop on June 30, after which date no car will be permitted on the 
road except for essential purposes. Rail travel is being successfully dis¬ 
couraged by popular appeal, by a restricted passenger train service, and by 
many a tale of the tedious and overcrowded journeys which may be the lot 
of those who travel for pleasure. At Easter and Whitsun the Government’s 
wishes in this matter were respected to an extent altogether different from 
last year. Dog-racing has been forbidden except on Saturday afternoons and 
public holidays, lest it should interfere with work, and horse-racing is re¬ 
stricted for the remainder of the war to a few courses accessible from towns 
without long journeys. White bread has disappeared from our table; the 
now universal “National Bread” is decidedly lighter and more palatable than 
that of {he last war. From July onwards chocolate and sweets are to be 
rationed, with a preference in favour of children. Without forbidding public 
luncheons and dinners, the Government has effectively stopped them by let¬ 
ting it be known that they are contrary to the national interest. Restrictions 
are being placed on the cost (and tightened up on the composition) of meals 
in hotels and restaurants, not because the consumption of food in those places 
is anything but negligible in relation to consumption elsewhere, but on the 
ground that expensive eating in public places is an offence to general morale. 

So the austerity policy develops, with full popular approval. Though 
working long hours, the nation has never been physically healthier. Un¬ 
fortunately, however, there has been no Lord Woolton to plan for our coal 
needs as skilfully as for our food. After the collapse of France and the loss 
of export markets in 1940 there was unemployment in the coalfields, and the 
Government too freely allowed miners to join the Services or to enter well- 
* No. 126, March 1942, pp. 230-2. 
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paid munitions work. The rise in demand for coal for war production has 
now more than overtaken the available man power at the coal-face. For a 
year and more, Parliament warned the Government that this would happen. 
The Secretary for Mines, Mr. David Grenfell, a Labour ex-miner personally 
popular among all parties, realized it himself but failed to convince the 
Minister of Labour and the War Cabinet that really drastic measures to recall 
colliers to the pits were essential. Instead of resigning he stayed in office, 
and must therefore share with the Cabinet the blame for present difficulties. A 
critical debate in the Commons on March 17 persuaded the Government, 
which by then was combing industry for ex-miners, to release some 7,000 
from the Services, but that is known to be only a fraction of the main body 
of ex-miners in the armed forces whom, so far, the Cabinet has refused to 
let go. Rather than weaken the Army further, it decided that 10 million tons 
a year must be cut off domestic consumption, and Mr. Dalton (Labour), the 
President of the Board of Trade, to whom Mr. Grenfell as a junior Minister 
is responsible, commissioned Sir William Beveridge to work out a com¬ 
prehensive rationing scheme for coal, coke, paraffin, electricity and gas. 
The House of Commons, especially on the Conservative side, took strong 
objection to the complexities and cost of administration of the Beveridge 
scheme. In a second debate on May 7 it plainly told the Government to think 
again, dissatisfaction with production policy in the past influencing many 
members’ minds as strongly as doubt about rationing procedure for the 
future. In practically no quarter was there any dispute that restriction of 
some kind had to come. The Government hesitated, and eventually with¬ 
drew to re-examine the problem and to bring forward after Whitsun 
a plan which would cover both production and consumption. With the 
longing of the Labour party to see the mines nationalized, and the conviction 
among Conservatives that nationalization would lead to a further decline in 
productive efficiency, the ingredients for a political explosion are present. 
Thus has the price to be paid for weaknesses and faulty planning apparent 
18 months ago and more, but never properly put right. It is perhaps to the 
credit of our democracy—which had to improvise for war—that such mis¬ 
takes on the large scale and over a long period have been so few. 

War finance, which might have given rise to much greater political dis¬ 
ruption than coal policy, goes forward with singular smoothness, and in so 
far as Sir Kingsley Wood (Conservative), the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
is responsible he receives less than his fair share of praise. Market prices of 
Government stocks continue to advance, and he can now borrow at a flat 
3 per cent for as long a term as 28 years. His 1941 budget raised income-tax 
to ioj*. in the pound and surtax to a point where a man must have a gross 
income of £66,000 if he is to enjoy a net income of £5,000. This year the 
Chancellor faced an estimated budget expenditure of £5,286 million—the 
immediate burden which this nation of 46 million people has to carry, and to 
which must be added for completeness the entire unstated value of Lease- 
Lend supplies receivable from the United States. The superb generosity of 
a gift from Canada reduces the net total by £225 million. Some £2,660 
million is to be found by savings and various forms of “disinvestment”. 
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The task in front of the Chancellor was to raise £2,400 million of revenue. 
He estimated income-tax and surtax on their existing basis to bring in practi¬ 
cally £1,000 million, and excess profits tax another £425 million. These taxes 
he left almost unchanged, except for a concession on a married woman’s earned 
income. This time he sharply raised all the duties on the luxuries which to 
many are almost necessities—tobacco, beer, wine, spirits and entertainments! 
The budget increases the price of tobacco by ioj*. a lb., beer by id. a pint, 
whisky by 4J*. 8 d. a bottle, the is. id. cinema seat to ij*. 5 d. In addition, the 
purchase tax on many categories of luxury and semi-luxury goods is doubled. 
After all adjustments, the changes are estimated to add £158 million net to 
the revenue in 1942-43, no small slice of the income left to us after four 
previous war-time budgets. Yet both this and its predecessor last year gained 
the almost unanimous approval of the country, and not one of the major 
increases of taxation was challenged in the House. The commonest criticism 
against the new budget was a regret that the Chancellor had not done more 
(he promised some administrative changes) towards simplifying income-tax 
and rendering more straightforward and comprehensible the system of 
weekly deductions from wages. 

Production is high and still rising. Considering all that is involved, the 
calling-up of women for war work of all kinds goes forward with remarkably 
little friction. Women are to register up to 51, and not only single women 
but married women without children are now being interviewed, if they are 
not already engaged in essential occupation. All men of suitable age are 
being made liable to compulsory part-time duty in either the Home Guard 
or Civil Defence, and each service is to have training in the duties of the 
other. These plans are intended incidentally to permit the release of many 
thousands of full-time Civil Defence staffs to work in industry during periods 
of lull. But we are approaching the time when the real problem will be to 
make maximum use of the men, women, machines and materials which 
industry has on the spot. In a two-day debate at the end of March Mr. 
Lyttelton—after, as he said, 11 days of work and 10 days of influenza since 
taking up his duties as Minister of Production—completely won the confi¬ 
dence of the Commons by his serious and systematic analysis of the task 
before him, a welcomed contrast to window-dressing methods of which this 
country has grown rather tired. In a later statement on May 19 he accepted 
in general the recommendations of a committee under the chairmanship of 
Sir Walter Citrine for strengthening the regional organization to play a 
greater part in raising production to the peak. If Mr. Lyttelton has not yet 
disclosed the qualities of a future Prime Minister, he has quickly established 
his prestige as a first-rate administrator. Over the same period another new¬ 
comer of whom the public expected the highest things, Sir Stafford Cripps, 
has hardly yet fulfilled the extreme hopes which many placed in him, though 
none allot to him anything but praise for his tireless personal efforts in India. 
We still count on Mr. Churchill as the one leader; and if we seem to indulge 
in the luxury of differences and petty fissures, that is democracy—they close 
instantly whenever the chance comes to get to grips with the King’s enemies. 

Great Britain, May 1942. 
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Man Power and the Plebiscite 

T HE announcement in the House of Commons by the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Mackenzie King, of a national selective service policy is the first 
definite approach by the Government towards the full mobilization of man 
power for the prosecution of the war. It is however no more than an approach, 
because while Mr. King was very lucid and definite in describing the aim 
in view—“as complete as possible a mobilization of the material resources 
and man power of the country in the direct furtherance of a total national 
effort”—the administrative machinery set up to achieve this aim is far from 
complete. The assumption in Government circles is that the crisis in man 
power is at least six months distant, in which case there would yet be 
time to create and put into operation the administrative machinery necessary 
to select men and women for the most essential war service. 

The policy followed up to the present has been that of voluntary enlist¬ 
ment for the navy and air force, and for overseas service in the army. For 
home service in the army there has been conscription since early in the war. 
Under this system enlistments up to the end of 1941 were 27,000 in the 
navy, 295,000 in the army, and 100,000 in the air force, a total of 422,000. 
The number of workers in manufacturing industries has increased mean¬ 
while from some 600,000 to more than 1,000,000, owing principally to the 
growth of munitions production. The new national selective service policy 
is the Government’s answer to the country’s demand for a war programme 
of attack, not merely of defence. As a first step in the implementing of the 
new policy the Government is asking the country to relieve it of the promise 
which it gave—as did the Conservative Opposition—prior to the election 
of two years ago and before the fall of France, that it would not introduce 
conscription for overseas service.* 

Since the outbreak of war, two factors have combined to hinder a com¬ 
prehensive consideration of an intelligent approach to the man power 
problem. Most important has been the disposition of people to think of 
this war in terms of 1914-18. In the last war Canada’s chief contribution was 
the army. The Canadian navy was insignificant. Indeed, our Atlantic sea¬ 
board was defended by British and Australian squadrons up to 1917, when the 
United States navy took charge. The total personnel in the Canadian navy 
in 1918 was 5,400 officers and ratings. There was no air force. Many 
Canadian boys served in the R.F.C. or R.A.F., but not until the need of 
air patrols on the Atlantic coast became urgent did the Government attempt 
to organize a distinctive Canadian air arm. Again, the entry of the United 
States made it unnecessary to go on with the job. Equally important in 
the psychological sense is the fact that Canada had no war industry of her 

* The plebiscite, which took place just after this article was dispatched from Canada, 
resulted in a nearly two-to-one vote for releasing the Government from its pledge. 
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own. Canadian plants began to make shells in 1915 and the munitions output 
grew greatly until 1917 (it declined in 1918), but the Canadian Government 
at no time assumed any responsibility for munitions production. The orders 
came from Britain and were handled, at first, by a shell committee set up 
without Government sanction by Sir Sam Hughes, then Minister of 
National Defence. Later an Imperial Munitions Board was organized by 
representatives of the British Government. As the debates in the Canadian 
Parliament make plain, the employment of military man power by munitions 
plants was widely resented, and at no time was war industry accorded any 
place of importance in the disposal of man power. 

The record of 1914-18, therefore, may explain why the public at large 
has continued largely to think of war in terms of the army. Whatever the 
cause, the fact is that there has been a much greater demand for a big army— 
for overseas conscription—than for the expansion of war industry. That 
point of view has been unfortunate for another reason. Many ardent big- 
army men have calculated what this country should do in the present war 
upon the basis of what was done in 1914-18. In 1914 the population was 
7,500,000, and 619,000 Canadians passed through the Canadian Expedi¬ 
tionary Force. With a population in 1939 of 11,200,000, it is argued, we 
should have an army of 1,000,000. 

As to this, it is relevant to keep in mind the changes which occurred in 
our population between the two wars. In 1914 we had come to the end 
of the greatest inflow of immigrants in our history. Between 1911 and 
1914, for example, more than 1,000,000 people came to Canada, chiefly 
from the United Kingdom. The age groupings show that an exception¬ 
ally large proportion of our man power was excellent fighting material. 
Equally important, out of a population of 7,500,000 no less than 1,266,951 
were British-born. Enlistments in Manitoba, for example, were higher than 
in the City of London. Mr. Lloyd George has put it on record that enlist¬ 
ments among the British-born in Canada were 3 5 per cent, the highest in 
the Empire. Certainly about half the Canadian army in 1914-18 was British- 
born. Figures given to Parliament in the conscription debates of 1917 
revealed that out of 380,000 recruits only 125,000 were Canadian-born. 
The Quebec anti-conscriptionists argued that allowance must be made for 
the length of time spent on this continent. Thus, they said, the British-born 
had gone home to fight in greater proportion than the Canadian-born, and 
naturally, the French-Canadians, having been on this continent 300 years, 
had not felt the call as deeply. 

In 1939, out of a population of 11,200,000, there were only 631,411 
British-born, and these were almost all in the upper age brackets—too old 
to fight. There had been only a trickle of immigration from Britain between 
the two wars. In addition, the Canadian birth-rate has fallen sharply since 
the turn of the century and, apart from Quebec where large families are still 
not exceptional, the gain in population over 1914 is largely in the age group 
of 40 years old and higher. Comparisons on the basis of population are 
therefore obviously unsound. In 1914-18 relatively few French-Canadians 
served in the C.E.F., whether under the voluntary or the compulsory 
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system, whereas in the present war much better results have been obtained. 
No official figures have ever been given with respect to French Canada, in 
1914-18 or in this war, but it is known that so far the French have provided 
five or six times as many recruits as in the last war. Recruiting in Quebec 
in 1914-18 was undoubtedly mishandled. This time few mistakes have 
been made. 

In 1942, with a critical shortage in man power not far ahead, there is 
special reason for caution in appraising the position. Most of the unofficial, 
and no doubt the official, estimates of man power are based upon the 
national registration taken in August 1940. If the age group 18 to 45 is 
fixed upon and allowance made for enlistments in the armed services prior 
to the registration, Canada’s total potential fighting man power can be 
placed at 1,800,000. From this, one-third should be deducted as being 
physically unfit for full active service, reducing the pool to 1,200,000. As 
has been stated, the total enlistment for army, navy, and air force up to 
the end of 1941 was 422,000. That is not all. There are 3,000 killed, missing 
or prisoners of war. Another 6,000 men have been conscripted for home 
defence and will serve for the duration. The air force strength must be an 
under-statement. For three months, the nominal figure for the air force 
has remained steady at 100,000, although it is well known that the air 
training plan is operating at capacity. The explanation is that this number 
does not include air force personnel sent to Britain. All told, more than 
500,000 men are in the services, and the total pool of 1,200,000 is thus 
reduced to 700,000. 

War industry in Canada on January 31 was employing 600,000 persons, 
of whom only 75,000 were women. How many of the 525,000 men are of 
military age and physically fit is not known, but undoubtedly a substantial 
part of our remaining 700,000 is in war industry. Incidentally, war industry 
now is employing about double the maximum number so engaged in 
1914-18. The value of munitions production in the last war, in round 
figures, was $1,000 million. The out-turn in 1942 will be $2,500 million, 
and to-day’s dollar is worth more than the inflated dollar of 1917 and 1918. 
Then there is agriculture which, equally with the shell plants and the gun 
and tank factories, is a war industry. Shipment of foodstuffs to Britain is 
regarded as on a par with munitions. The registration showed that there 
were 600,000 farmers, 250,000 farmers’ sons and daughters and other unpaid 
workers, and 280,000 hired helpers. It is estimated that, by the end of 1941, 
130,000 men had left the farm to enlist or take jobs in industry. How many 
men of military age remain on the land is unknown, but it must be large. 

The demands of essential war activities for man power up to March 31, 
1943, have been announced. The active service army will require 100,000 
men, the air force 80,000, the navy 13,000, war industry 100,000 (not 
divided as between sexes), and the home defence army approximately 3 5,000. 
Assuming that half the additional war workers are men, the total drain on 
man power will be 278,000. Finally, in this assessment of our resources no 
real effort has yet been made to estimate the number of men required to 
maintain essential civilian services. All this is enough to prove that the 
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statistical position gives every reason to believe that Canada is nearing a 
crisis in man power. Moreover, the fragmentary character of the data now 
available bears evidence of the lack of preparation to meet such a crisis 
when it does come. True, our past experience warns against placing too 
much emphasis on statistics. Canada is a vast country and difficult to 
appraise. In the last war the man power crisis occurred in the spring of 
1917, and the Government based the conscription policy upon a report by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics which showed that there was plenty of 
military man power to be had for the taking. The Government required 
100,000 men, and the report claimed that there were 760,453 unmarried 
men in the country between 20 and 45 years of age. On that assumption 
the Government was generous with exemptions—farmers’ sons would not 
be conscripted, and so on. But when the registration was completed it was 
found that the report had calamitously over-estimated the available man 
power. The exemptions had to be cancelled, and the disaffection which 
swept the English-speaking provinces, as distinct from Quebec, started 
farmers’ political movements in both the national and the provincial fields. 

The chances are that the man power situation is more critical than the 
foregomg figures indicate, and that the difficulties to be surmounted in 
carrying out the 1942-43 programme for industry and the armed services, 
while at the same time expanding agricultural production, will indeed be 
great. Hitherto, very little has been done to ease the situation. In the early 
months of the war industrial training was actually cut down. Then, in 
December 1940, a programme was adopted whereby in 1941 some 120,000 
persons were given sufficient training to enter industry. Unfortunately very 
few women were trained. All the studies made in recent months agree on 
one point, namely, that the only remaining pool of unused man power is 
composed of women who, for the most part, have never worked in industry. 
Mr. King made this clear when he said in the House of Commons on 
March 24: “If we except women who, for domestic or social reasons, have 
not desired or sought employment, we are now well past the stage where 
there is any considerable reserve of employable persons. Women, therefore, 
constitute the most important available reserve of man power.” Hitherto, 
no serious effort has been made to enlist women in the war effort. 

All factors considered, it is difficult to be optimistic with respect to 
military man power. There is some slack to be taken up, but not as much 
as the big-army advocates believe. On the economic side, however, the 
prospect is more encouraging. There is no need of statistics to show that 
Canada is at present enjoying unprecedented prosperity. The war boom 
far surpasses 1929 conditions. It is quite true that the relatively small group 
with incomes of $2,000 and more has been hard hit by war taxation, but 
the great mass of the people, earning less than $2,000, has never had so 
much money to spend. Every index of prosperity now stands at an all-time 
“high”, and most of the belt-tightening that has taken place has come not as 
a result of the demands of war industry but involuntarily; rubber is a case 
in point. It is true that there are 600,000 persons in war industry. It is 
equally true that there are thousands more people employed in non-war 
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industry than in 1939. On the industrial side, therefore, there is no question 
that great expansion is still possible in war production, provided that the 
Government diverts man power from civilian to war needs; but, as has 
been stated, no effort has yet been made to appraise essential civilian needs 
and to cut down accordingly. To a degree, however, that statement 
requires qualification. Canada's war effort on the industrial side is based to 
some extent on raw materials imported from the United States. Steel and 
coal are two important items. Canada has always relied upon the United 
States for about one-third of her steel requirements, and it may well be that 
since December 7 the surplus available for export to Canada has been 
shrinking. In other words, it is possible that the expansion of Canada's 
war industry will also be limited by factors other than man power. 

The first positive step towards a selective service policy was taken on 
March 24. The policy comprises a dozen Orders-in-Council, and the pur¬ 
poses in view were explained in detail by the Prime Minister. Mr. King 
was explicit in stating that the object is to achieve by selective service the 
greatest possible war effort—in the armed forces, in industry and in agri¬ 
culture. The means adopted to obtain this end, however, are less clear-cut. 
That is why much will depend upon the administrative machinery now being 
set up. All the Orders-in-Council are of interest, but only a few of them 
bear directly upon selective service. Farm labour, except for overseas 
enlistment, is prohibited from leaving the agricultural industry except by 
special permit. This should ease the problem of food production. It means, 
as well, that farm workers will be exempt from home defence military 
service, where conscription now applies. Up to the present, home defence 
conscription has extended to single men and childless widowers of 21 to 
24 years of age. This will now be raised to 30 years of age, and the purpose 
is clearly to simplify the raising of two infantry divisions for coast defence 
and, in addition, to stimulate enlistment for overseas service. The experi¬ 
ence is that young men prefer to enlist for active service rather than be 
conscripted for home defence. 

Non-essential industry is forbidden to hire men of military age, 16 to 
45 years of age, who are physically fit, and technical workers in non-essential 
industry who desire to do war work are now encouraged to do so. Their 
employers must release them, and must reinstate them when their war 
service is over. Industrial training is to be expanded, and a greater effort 
is to be made to enrol women in the classes. Free medical care is to be 
given to men who have failed to pass the medical examination for the armed 
services, but who can be brought up to service standard. An effort is to 
be made to relieve the shortage in management. Mr. C. D. Howe, Minister 
of Munitions and Supply, has said in recent weeks that the most serious 
bottle-neck is the lack of men with experience in management and in dealing 
with personnel. With the help of the universities, courses of training are 
being planned to make good this deficiency. 

With respect to selective service, a National Board is to be set up under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of Labour. Xhis 
Board will comprise representatives of employers, labour, agriculture, 
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women’s organizations, and all Government departments that have to do 
with man power. Under this Board, and responsible for the administra¬ 
tion, will be a Director of Selective Service. Throughout the country the 
employment offices of the Unemployment Insurance Commission will be 
the agents of the National Selective Service Board. A special representative 
of the Board will be placed in each of these offices, and there will also be 
local volunteer citizens’ committees to help the work forward. An inventory 
of employable persons of 16 years and over will be taken, and every effort 
will be made to keep it up to date. There are 3,000,000 persons working 
for firms that are covered by unemployment insurance, and complete data 
on these people will be available at once. Nor should there be difficulty in 
keeping these records up to date, because employers, under the Insurance 
Act, are required to report all changes in staff from time to time. 

It is early to pass judgment on the policy. One obvious point is that very 
little compulsion is involved and, where restrictions are applied, no means of 
enforcement are apparent. Mr. King met this criticism in advance by 
pointing out that the greater the degree of compulsion the harder it would 
be to enforce the policy. The restrictions placed on employers in non- 
essential industry would have been simpler to administer if these employers 
had been compelled to hire only through the employment offices; but this 
has not been done. Another point which has occasioned criticism is that 
the inventory, as now being taken, will include only those at work for 
insured employers. The unemployed and the women, who comprise the 
greatest remaining untapped pool, will not be reached in this way. Indeed, 
the policy as announced gives no hint how the women are to be brought 
into war service. Still another point of dissatisfaction is that the policy is 
designed to bring workers to industry, and in a country like Canada this 
may mean transferring people over long distances. Apart from the hardship 
thus caused, homes and services will be needed for these workers, and 
there was already a shortage of houses when war broke out. The advantages 
of bringing war industry to the workers are obvious, and with that in mind 
an inventory of machines is being proposed. 

But, however late and inadequate the policy may seem, it has been gene¬ 
rally welcomed. The National Selective Service Board is assured of enthu¬ 
siastic public support and, if the experts are right and no crisis arises for 
six months, it will have time to find its feet. This is a case in which every¬ 
thing depends on the administration. If the Board desires more of compul¬ 
sion, there is no reason to believe the Government will say nay. The one 
power, however, which most people deem essential to full mobilization- 
conscription for overseas service—is, pending the plebiscite, withheld. At 
the moment of writing, the future in this respect is obscure. If the country 
releases the Government from all restrictions on the raising of men for 
military service, the way should be clear. 

Canada, 

April 1942. 
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I. Adjustment to Danger 

I N the past six months, what happened to Britain in 1940 between the 
invasion of Norway and the evacuation from Dunkirk has happened to 
Australia also. By a series of swift and unexpected successes the enemy has 
overrun almost the entire intervening belt of neutrals and Allies. Until 
Japan entered the war, our role, albeit on a small scale, had been in essentials 
rather like that of Britain before the fall of the West—an island belligerent 
but itself inviolate, assisting the common cause by expeditionary forces 
abroad on land and in the air, by the export of munitions, and by help in 
keeping the sea lanes open. Now the enemy subjects our own coasts to 
attack by air, and threatens us with a general invasion. 

Of course, the greater distances in the South-Western Pacific do from 
some points of view lessen our peril. Our large cities in the south-east 
angle of the continent are as far by air even from Darwin as Alexandria is 
from London. But this means, on the other hand, that our defence must 
be organized at a great distance from our main bases. Nor will it be for¬ 
gotten that, when the Japanese began to sweep through Malaya and the 
East Indies, some of Australia’s finest and best-equipped forces were serving 
far away from the homeland, on land, at sea and in the air: that by agreement 
with the rest of the Commonwealth our air efforts here have been concen¬ 
trated on training men for overseas and on the production of training 
machines: that, in a word, our entire defence programme had been built 
(in accordance with the official United Kingdom view) upon the assumption 
that the British Commonwealth would be able in all probable contingencies 
to retain control of the approaches to Australia. The Japanese victories 
confronted us with a situation wholly new, a situation moreover with which 
Australia’s 7,000,000 people, unaided, could not by any possibility deal. 

The story of Australia in the first half of 1942 has, therefore, been that of 
a people painfully adjusting itself to an unimagined danger. Folk in Britain, 
having themselves so recently undergone a like experience, will understand 
their kinsmen here. The reactions of public opinion have been crude, con¬ 
fused and sometimes violent. We have had no Churchill among our leaders. 
Even now we have not achieved the political, social and moral unity of 
which Britain has given so superb an example. But we have made progress. 
Internally the Government has been further mobilizing the resources of the 
nation. There have been misgivings in some quarters, heightened by occa¬ 
sional outbursts of Radicalism from the irrepressible Mr. Ward, Minister 
for Labour and National Service; but the Government has been able to count 
on very general support. In external affairs Australia has been establishing 
new relationships both with Britain and with the United States. The 
numerous and, at times, rather excited official statements by which this 
process has been accompanied caused so much comment both in Australia 
and abroad that a retrospect may be useful. But the underlying strategical 
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problem which has confronted the Australian Government and people must 
be kept carefully and continually in view, if any fair appraisal is to be made. 

The defeats of the Imperial forces in Malaya and the siege and capitulation 
of Singapore were followed in Australia with grief and amazement. Reports 
came to hand, among them extracts from an article by The Times corre¬ 
spondent, of the inadequacy of the preparations made in constructing air¬ 
fields and in equipping and training troops, and of lack of co-operation 
between the different arms and again between the British and Australian 
commanders—a repetition of the worst examples in the last war as recorded 
by the official Commonwealth historian. It was felt that the events preceding 
the final disaster constituted one of the darkest pages in the history of the 
British Empire—the failure of the British community to win the adherence 
of the native inhabitants, and the failure of the military, naval and air 
authorities to prepare for an attack of which they had ample warning. 
Criticism of these events in Australia did not come only from a small 
minority which expresses a distrust of all things English, nor is it to be 
confused with a failure to understand the grand strategy of the war. It 
sprang from a belief that the forces available had not been handled with 
energy or reasonable forethought, and that this defeat was in one sense 
worse than Dunkirk because it showed that the British had failed to learn 
the lessons there taught them, reinforced as they had been by the campaigns 
of Greece and Crete. Reasonably minded Australians admitted that their 
country, like the other democracies, had neglected its own defences, that it 
had done little for the defence of Singapore, and that it might have done 
more. But they felt, and many of them said, that their manhood had been 
needlessly sacrificed, and that in future wars an Australian Government 
must share responsibility for the leadership under which our forces are to 
be placed, and for the preparations made for their equipment. 

Mr. Churchill’s broadcast after the fall of Singapore was a salutary lesson 
in the conditions of Allied strategy. It reminded Australia of the importance 
of the Russian front, of the exigencies of the Russian command, and of the 
strain which the voyage round the Cape imposes on Allied transport. But 
it did not answer criticism of the Malayan campaign; and, even though 
nine-tenths of the Australian people acknowledge Mr. Churchill’s supremacy 
as a leader, they still believe that Mr. Curtin was right in demanding for 
Australia a direct voice in the determination of Allied war policy, and also 
in urging that help should be sent to this country against the time when It 
should be threatened by a Japanese armada. The demand for a direct voice 
in policy was twofold. First, the Government requested the establish¬ 
ment of an Imperial War Cabinet. This was not a novel idea in Empire 
history, nor was it a party matter in Australia. A similar expedient had 
been used for like purposes during 1917 and 1918. It was Mr. Curtin’s 
predecessors in office who had revived the idea in 1941. For rather different 
reasons, Canada and South Africa were known not to favour the plan, but 
the change in the whole strategical position of Australia on the outbreak 
of war with Japan forced Mr. Curtin to make a definite and urgent request, 
irrespective of the desires of other Dominions. 
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Mr. Churchill was unwilling, it seems, to establish anything as formal as 
the practice of 1917-18, more especially perhaps because the Dominions 
were not unanimous on the point. When the Imperial War Cabinet of 
1917-18 was in session, all major war matters (except those that concerned 
the United Kingdom alone) were dealt with by the Imperial body. At the 
end of January last, Mr. Churchill told the Commons that the Government 
had decided to invite a representative of each of the belligerent Dominions 
to sit with the War Cabinet of the United Kingdom whenever matters arose 
which, in the opinion of the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom, 
urgently affected the Dominion concerned. This was not quite what Can¬ 
berra had asked for. As Mr. Menzies had remarked in a press article, it 
was desired that a Dominion representative should sit constantly with the 
Cabinet, because “only by doing so will he be able to secure, at the right 
time, Australian consideration of many matters which would not on the 
face of them appear to touch Australia at all”. On the other hand, the 
continued political representation of Australia in London by Sir Earle Page, 
who was sent last year by Mr. Fadden’s Government, is anomalous, and is 
scarcely consistent with the importance which Mr. Curtin attached to the 
subject. Sir Earle Page is now a member of the Opposition in Parliament, 
and his personal experience and qualifications have not lain in the spheres 
either of military affairs or of international matters in general.* The unfor¬ 
tunate inability of the Government to send a senior Minister to London 
springs from the acute pressure on Labour’s small group of outstanding men. 

Canberra’s other request was for the establishment in Washington of a 
Pacific War Council on which Australia would be directly represented as one 
of the United Nations, along with the United Kingdom, the United States, 
China and the Netherlands. This plan, though not at first adopted owing 
(it seems) to a strong reluctance on the part of President Roosevelt to 
establish a formal Allied organization on the politico-strategical side, was 
eventually accepted during the visit to Washington of Dr. Evatt, the 
Australian Minister for External Affairs. Australian opinion evinced no 
active interest in these questions of constitutional machinery, but there is 
no doubt of general support for the course which the Government has taken. 
The Australian request sprang partly from a feeling, expressed also in some 
quarters in England, that under existing arrangements the general strategical 
plan was too much the creation of Mr. Churchill’s individual mind and 
plrsonality, partly from a desire to get arrangements made which would 
emphasize more firmly the responsibility and initiative of Washington in 
Pacific affairs. The case for direct representation of Australia was clear. To 
determine the strategy of the United Nations in the Pacific is to decide the 
plan for the Australian mainland itself, whether in defence or in offence. 
Where the fate of the nation was being decided, the nation’s voice should 
properly be heard. 

Questions of machinery apart, Canberra also urged both on London and on 
Washington the importance of sending help to this country against impend- 

* For the period of his short stay in England Dr. Evatt has become Australia’s 
representative at meetings of the War Cabinet.— Editor. 
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ing or probable Japanese attack. Right or wrong, there has been a strong 
impression in Australia that the discussions involved matters more general 
than the desirability or otherwise of making certain specific dispositions, 
and that the British strategical plan for 1942 was to concentrate the available 
resources of the Allies primarily upon victory over Germany, no matter 
what the fate of Australia might be meanwhile, in full confidence of the 
Allies’ ability to hurl the Japanese back, once Hitler’s power was broken. 
Such a plan, in view of the supply problem of the democracies and after 
consideration of the available alternatives, might have turned out in the end 
to be necessary, no matter how painful. But no Prime Minister of Australia 
would be justified in allowing his country to be overrun by Japanese hordes 
without doing his utmost to obtain maximum assistance from his country’s 
Allies. We have not been adequately guided either by the press or by the 
Government in understanding the general plan of Allied operations, and it 
has been hard for us to see our country’s peril in true perspective. The 
Government has been insistent, even perhaps importunate, in stating 
Australia’s needs. But importunacy, in an extremity, may be both necessary 
and fruitful. 


II. Attitude to Britain 

Mr. Curtin had two especial claims on the attention of the British and 
American Governments. The first was that Australia had sent overseas, 
either to the Imperial Air Force or to the armies of the Middle East and 
Malaya, a picked volunteer force numbering many scores of thousands: the 
second, that if the democracies were ever to recover the wealth of the Pacific 
and to protect their ally in China, Australia was indispensable as a base from 
which an offensive should be launched. Criticism under these two heads has 
been widely expressed, but it must not be inferred that Australia has ever 
wavered either in its admiration for the courage of the people of Great 
Britain, and in particular those of the bombed cities, or that we are 
insensible of the efforts now being made by the two great democracies. We 
acknowledge gratefully Britain’s willingness to set free enough ships to 
bring home again a large part of the A.I.F., and her co-operation in the 
policy of diverting to Australia from the United States men and material that 
would otherwise have been available for different theatres of war. There 
may be exceptions, who constitute a blot on our democracy, but ninety-nine 
out of a hundred Australians are convinced that the cause of the Allies is just 
and that its defeat is incredible, since it would bring about that darkness of 
the*Middle Ages unilluminated by the mercy of Christ to whicli the prospect 
of Nazi domination was once compared by a French Premier. 

When war with Germany broke out, Mr. Curtin as leader of the Opposi¬ 
tion read a statement of Labour policy drawn up by a party meeting: 

“In this crisis, facing the reality of war, the Labour party stands for its platform. 
That platform is clear. We stand for the maintenance of Australia as an integral 
part of the British Commonwealth of Nations. The party will -do all that is 
possible to safeguard Australia and at the same time, having regard to its platform, 
will do it^ utmost to maintain the integrity of the British Commonwealth.” 
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Since war was declared against Japan, the substance of this declaration has 
been repeated both by Mr. Curtin as Prime Minister and by Dr. Evatt as 
Minister for External Affairs. There have been two occasions recently when 
actions of the Government have been interpreted as showing a desire 
permanently to weaken the ties between Australia and Great Britain. The 
first was on the declaration of war between Australia and Japan, the second 
shottly afterwards when Mr. Curtin published an article in a Melbourne 
newspaper. These occasions have been seized upon by propagandists in 
Berlin and Tokyo. When examined, they give little encouragement to the 
sedulously propagated idea of the disintegration of the British Common¬ 
wealth. After the shock of this war and the participation of the United 
States in the defence of Australia and of British colonies, it is not to be 
supposed that the relations of the Dominions and the British Government 
will be exactly the same as they were in September 1939. But there is no 
reason to believe that Australia will look for a position of isolation, or 
for a change from its present relationship to that of an independent ally. 

When war broke out between Germany and Great Britain, the view taken 
by the then Prime Minister, Mr. Menzies, was that by virtue of His Majesty’s 
declaration of war at Westminster all his subjects in the Dominions were 
automatically at war. In the case of the war with Japan a different procedure 
was adopted, which followed the precedents set by Canada and South Africa 
in 1939. Dr. Evatt, himself the author of a treatise on the prerogative, was 
oppressed by a doubt whether the Governor-General would have power 
to declare war in respect of Australia except by specific assignment from 
the King. He therefore obtained, through the High Commissioner, 
Royal instruments expressly conferring upon the Governor-General the 
power to declare that as from a date to be specified a state of war with 
Japan, Finland, Hungary and Rumania existed in Australia. These Royal 
instruments, like the Governor-Generars proclamation, were to be 
countersigned by the Prime Minister of the Commonwealth and, with 
His Majesty’s permission, at Mr. Bruce’s suggestion they were sent to 
Australia by picturegram., 

Dr. Evatt, as a Minister, is conspicuous for his energy and ambition as 
well as for his learning. In his speech on the declaration of war with Japan he 
expressed views which can hardly be criticized by anyone acquainted with 
the constitutional developments of the past twenty years. He asserted the 
privilege of Australia, like other Dominions, to tender separate advice to the 
King in relation to her external affairs, as a right established by constitutional 
convention. But he also claimed that his course of action was “a comp|ete 
answer to those who had maintained that separate action means a weakening 
of the tie of association between the British nations”, and that it illustrated 
the fact “that separate action by the King’s Governments in the United 
Kingdom and the self-governing Dominions is perfectly consistent with 
close co-operation in all matters affecting their common interests”. 

Mr. Curtin’s article was a statement of the dangers with which Australia 
was confronted and of our determination to hold out “until the tide of 
battle swings against the enemy”. It contained the following passage: 
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‘The Australian Government regards the Pacific struggle as primarily one in 
which the United States and Australia must have the fullest say in the direction of 
the democracies’ fighting plan. Without any inhibitions of any kind, I make it 
quite clear that Australia looks to America free of any pangs as to our traditional 
links or kinship with the United Kingdom. We know the problems that the 
United Kingdom faces, we know the constant threat of invasion, we know the 
dangers of dispersal of strength, but we know, too, that Australia can go and 
Britain can still hold on.” 

The article should be read as a whole, but this passage was taken apart 
from any context. In answer to immediate and emphatic protests against 
some expressions in the passage, Mr. Curtin explained that his words were 
a reference to the facts of geography and the needs of Great Britain, and were 
not intended to convey a separatist implication. He said: 

“It did not mean that Australia regarded itself as anything but an integral part 
of the British Empire. No part of the British Commonwealth is more steadfast in 
its devotion to the British way of life and to British institutions than Australia. 
Our loyalty to the King goes to the very core of our national life.” 

The extent and depth of British sentiment in Australia has often been 
remarked on. The fact that our Parliament has not so far thought it necessary 
or even desirable to adopt the Statute of Westminster indicates a widely 
prevalent Australian view of our place in the Empire. That Mr. Curtin’s 
outspoken avowal of our present dependence upon the United States should 
arouse a good deal of anxiety, criticism and even resentment is therefore not 
surprising. There would probably have been more, but for the restraint 
which, in view of the grave responsibilities now resting on the Government, 
is being exercised by the press. Many have feared the separatist possibilities 
inherent in some things that have been done and said, intrinsically justifiable 
though they may have been. Nevertheless Mr. Curtin has gained a place in 
the estimation of the Australian people such that an assurance given by him 
will be accepted. It is admitted that his choice of language is sometimes 
unfortunate, his quotations from the poets almost invariably so; but his 
sincerity and his disinterested desire to serve Australia in her present need 
have not been doubted. In the substance of his appeals or demands for help 
to Britain and America and of his claim that Australia should have a voice 
in the councils of the Allies he has support in all parties. The reproach 
of “squealing” should not be directed against a Dominion which has done 
everything that Great Britain has asked of it. 

III. Reinforcements from America 
Personnel and equipment from the United States actually began arriving 
in Australia from a surprisingly early date, and no doubt we have received 
some reinforcements originally intended for the Philippines and the East 
Indies. The size of the American forces in the Anzac area cannot of course 
be stated, but it is known that they are large and that they include important 
technical units, tanks, guns and modern aircraft. The result of their arrival 
has already been manifest in the increased resistance and striking power of 
our northern defences. To what extent this reinforcement is the direct result 
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of the representations made by the Australian Government obviously cannot 
be known to the public at present. Be that as it may, there has been an 
immense lifting of the horizon for every Australian. We are not under any 
illusion that our dangers are at an end; but we are girding ourselves for the 
coming conflict in the spirit of the offensive. 

Unprecedented steps have been taken in Australia to secure the fullest 
co-ordination of the efforts of the United Nations in the Anzac area. The 
appointment of General MacArthur, the hero of Bataan, as Commander-in- 
Chief over all arms of the Allies in the South-Western Pacific has been 
received with enthusiasm by the public, for he is the very embodiment of 
what in our opinion the spirit of the Allied operations should be. An 
Allied Works Council has been established under energetic and able direc¬ 
tion to ensure the effective handling of the vast programme of public works 
required for purposes of Australian defence. Perhaps most important of all, 
the Prime Minister has given an explicit assurance that, as far as the actual 
conduct of the war in Australia is concerned, neither the Commonwealth 
Government nor the Commonwealth Parliament will interfere in its military 
direction. 

Of close consultation and co-operation with the British Government in 
handling political and strategical questions, and close co-ordination in the 
field with other Imperial forces, Australians have had experience. The rela¬ 
tions that have been set up with the Government of the United States and 
with American commanders of the forces on our own soil are entirely new 
to us. Their difficulties and complications are as yet unexplored. Mr. Curtin 
has certainly realized that so intimate an association will bring under the 
review of able and efficient men our own performance, alike in war adminis¬ 
tration, in politics and in industry. The public is still naturally in the stage of 
enthusiastic welcome. We have liked and admired very much the outlook 
and behaviour of the members of the United States forces whom we have 
seen and met. They are quite frank with us in disclaiming any thanks for 
coming to the assistance of Australia. They tell us laughingly but truly 
enough that they are here because the best place to defend the United States 
is on distant territory and in somebody else’s air. Our responsibility will be 
to ensure that, so far as in us lies, they will remain convinced that the 
defence of Australia is the best defence for the United States. Of the ultimate 
political and economic consequences of the present alignments we have not 
yet begun to think. The first task is to beat back the enemy’s assaults upon 
the postern gate. 

- The people of Australia now stand at the crisis of their fate. Like every 
democracy, they are suffering the consequences of past neglect—neglect of 
defence, of poverty, of industrial relations and of education. There can be 
no doubt of their determination to repel the Japanese invasion at whatever 
cost. Of nine out of ten it may be said that they would rather not live than 
see an enemy occupy this country, and that when the invasion is repelled 
they will fight on until assured of the ultimate triumph of the Allied cause. 

Australia, 

May 1942. 
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I. The War Draws Closer 

S OUTH AFRICA is tightening its belt. True, it is only a notch or two, 
and after i\ years of war it is almost ridiculously little compared with 
what other countries have had to do. But for this country, so long insu¬ 
lated from the main currents of war, it marks a big step towards realization 
of the fact that with the entry of Japan into the war we are no longer spec¬ 
tators ; we have become a potentially important strategic centre of the battle 
between the Great Powers. Throughout the country there can be discerned 
a graver attitude to the war and a sterner appreciation by the private indi¬ 
vidual of his personal obligations to forward the war effort. 

The spread of war to the Pacific immediately affected the shipping position, 
and the Union Government took rapid action. Hitherto there had been 
provision for a strict control of imports, but publicly the effects were little 
felt beyond a small degree of unofficial rationing imposed by the merchants. 
The first hint of sterner things came with the imposition of petrol rationing. 
Incredible as it may seem, up to a month or so ago the South African was 
at carefree liberty to waste as much petrol as he liked in joy-riding or touring. 
Even now the petrol ration which has been introduced is mild enough. Every 
owner of a car is given enough petrol for 400 miles a month, with generous 
supplementary allowances, and with whole classes of vehicles exempt from 
any rationing at all. Control of paper followed, and at last the South African 
newspapers, always generous in size compared with English standards, are 
showing the effects of having to reduce their consumption of newsprint to 
three-fifths of the pre-war standard. Motor-car tyres, oil and rubber are also 
strictly rationed, and further restrictions are heralded by the appointment of 
a Food Controller, who will probably proceed shortly to the rationing of 
foodstuffs. The food situation, though by no stretch of imagination serious, 
has been worsened by a bad season and poor crops; but in spite of that and 
of the shipping position there is little indication that this country will ever 
be tried nearly as hard as England. These restrictions have been accepted 
by the public with cheerfulness and in a spirit of co-operation, which is a 
measure of the new appreciation of the gravity of the war situation. 

There has also been a decided improvement in recruiting, easing if not 
resolving our gravest immediate anxiety, which is to maintain at full strength 
our two divisions in Egypt. Much more attention is being paid to matters 
of home defence, particularly the defence of our ports. C°ast garrison units, 
run broadly on the lines of the British Home Guard, have been reorganized 
a$d are being lavishly equipped and thoroughly trained. With other 
measures which are being taken, it can be said that the standard of coast 
defence is rapidly approaching battle pitch. Hitherto the day-to-day life of 
the big towns has not been noticeably affected by the war, but now 
uniforms are to be seen everywhere, and most of the big business houses are 
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restricting their hours of business to fit in with the requirements of military 
training for their staffs. From a larger point of view, General Smuts took 
an important step towards tackling the long-range problems of war and after 
the war when he announced the appointment of a Social and Economic 
Planning Council. The Council will be charged with investigating the 
question of social reform, and with laying the groundwork of a system which 
will give social and economic security to all. Its progress will probably be 
slow, but General Smuts has undoubtedly made a definite move towards 
meeting the difficulties of to-morrow. 

II. Political Hatreds 

In contrast to the steadiness and homogeneity with which the Smuts 
Government and the majority of the people are buckling down to the in¬ 
creased seriousness of the war situation are the turmoil, chaos and bitter¬ 
ness of the political scene. Only an enthusiast on the spot can disentangle all 
the threads, and even an expert is discouraged by the complexity of the state 
of political confusion which changes almost from day to day. The current 
position is that the original Opposition of 68 members, which came into 
being under General Hertzog on the outbreak of war as a compact and 
potentially formidable force, has been broken down into three major groups 
in Parliament and one large and a number of small Nazi-inspired organiza¬ 
tions outside Parliament. The first break occurred last year, when General 
Hertzog and Mr. Havenga, disgusted with Nationalist party intrigue, re¬ 
signed from Parliament.* The first effect was the hiving off of the Afrikaner 
party, an anomalous group of some nine or ten members, whose influence 
is small and whose opposition to the Government and the war effort is 
uncertain and variable. General Hertzog, for whom there was, if he chose, 
the dignity and influence of an elder statesman, has preferred to burst into 
print at intervals with long and rambling statements, the upshot of which is 
that he is now blatantly pro-Nazi. His influence has waned proportionately, 
and to-day he is of little importance except perhaps as a tool in the hands of 
some of his unscrupulous former supporters. 

The next step in the decline of the Opposition was a final break between 
Dr. Malan's Nationalist party and the Ossewa Brandwag.f This followed 
hectic negotiations of remarkable complexity, which can be summed up as 
a clash of ambition between Dr. Malan and Dr. Van Rensburg for the 
leadership of the future South African Republic if and when it arrives. 
Both sides have undoubtedly been weakened by the contest. To-day they 
are fighting each other with extraordinary ferocity and with a degree of 
personal bitterness to be found only in Afrikaner politics at their worst. 
The position at the moment is that the Nationalist party is boycotting and 
outlawing the Ossewa Brandwag, which in its turn is refusing support to 
Nationalist party candidates at elections and has declared an organized 
boycott of the Nationalist press. The break between Dr. Malan and Dr. Van 
Rensburg had the result of finally ousting Mr. Pirow, South Africa's self- 

* See The Round Table, No. 122, March 1941, p. 367. 

f See The Round Table, No. 125, December 1941, p. 183. 
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declared National-Socialist, from his ambiguous position in the Nationalist 
party, to lead the so-called “New Order” party in Parliament which is de¬ 
voting itself to propagation of Nazi doctrines. Mr. Pirow took with him 
sixteen former Hertzogites and one former Malanite, and the next step will 
probably be a formal alliance between the Pirowites and the Ossewa 
Brandwag. 

The current position of parties is: Government supporters 89, Nationalist 
39, Pirowites 17, Afrikaner party 9. General Smuts thus has a comfortable 
working majority. The various Opposition groups are assailing each other 
with a venom and malice which is only on rare occasions exceeded by their 
attacks on the Government, but too much must not be read into these dis¬ 
plays of Afrikaner invective and mutual hatred. Virulent outbursts of anti- 
British feeling disgraced the Union Parliament at the time of bad news from 
the Far East, and it is significant that the only signs of cohesion among the 
Opposition which have so far been detected made their appearance at this 
stage. The incident was a warning that in a crisis General Smuts must be 
prepared for the full weight of the Opposition parties in Parliament and of 
their organizations outside Parliament to be thrown against him. 

The futility to which schism has condemned the Opposition has strength¬ 
ened the position of General Smuts in Parliament. The first test of strength 
came on an Opposition motion for a Republic. He neatly took advantage of 
the occasion to move an amendment, validating recent declarations of war 
and affirming in categorical terms the adherence of South Africa to the 
Commonwealth; and he carried the day without difficulty. The voting 
showed a majority of 25, the climax in a series of votes on the war issue in 
which the majority has steadily increased since that first and biggest test in 
September 1939, when General Smuts won through with a majority of 13. 
At every opportunity the Oppositions bitterly assail the war effort and 
Britain, although there are signs that they are becoming increasingly unhappy 
about the logical absurdity of their position. They claim to be guided by 
the principle of “South Africa First”, but they cannot answer the obvious 
question: Why on earth should a victorious Germany present the gold and 
mineral wealth and the strategic ports of South Africa as a gift to an intellec¬ 
tually negligible, militarily non-existent and—in terms of world affairs— 
almost microscopic group of quarrelling Afrikaners? 

In addition to financial affairs, Parliament has been able to dispose of a 
surprising amount of solid routine work. The outstanding achievement of 
the session was the enactment of a War Pensions Bill, designed on broad 
lines with most generous treatment for disabled soldiers and their dependants. 
It is one of the most enlightened measures of its kind in the Commonwealth. 
Many Bills were passed which have nothing directly to do with the war, on 
subjects such as hire-purchase, unemployment, banking, rents, wages, in¬ 
surance, and the steel industry and industrial development generally. The 
session has thus been particularly fruitful and encouraging, in terms both of 
the work done and of the evidence which it disclosed of the Government's 
growing power. When the history of our times comes to be written, the 
success of General Smuts in organizing a substantial South African war 
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effort, in face of the violent attacks of a large Opposition and without in¬ 
fringing in any major way the elementary democratic freedoms of speech 
and of the press, will rank as a major political achievement. 

The Provincial Council elections, which were to have been held about 
now, have been postponed. As a matter of party advantage, the Government 
would probably have gained, but the campaign would have degenerated 
into a wild, whirling attack on the war policy, which must have hindered the 
war effort. An opportunity to test opinion was given in a series of twelve 
by-elections, representing a fair cross-section of the electorate. The various 
Oppositions spared no effort to make a good showing, and were driven to 
a device which was used by General Hertzog in 1929 with considerable 
success—the Black Manifesto. Temperamentally many Afrikaners still look 
at the native along the sights of a rifle, and the Opposition concentrated 
on rousing traditional passions by exploiting a statement by General Smuts 
that in the event of immediate danger from the Japanese he would arm 
the natives. Logically the statement is unexceptionable, but the Opposition 
raised the bogy of armed natives who would one day turn on the white 
people. It profited them little in the elections. In three of the twelve con¬ 
stituencies, almost entirely Afrikaans-speaking and traditionally Nationalist, 
the Nationalist candidates were returned with substantial majorities. In a 
similarly powerful Nationalist stronghold the United Party man was returned, 
as a result of the Opposition vote being split by one of Mr. Pirow’s “New 
Order” men. In the remaining eight, five of which were rural or semi-rural 
seats, the Government candidate was returned comfortably. Of the total votes 
cast, 3 5,000 went to the Government and 20,000 to the Nationalists, a division 
with which the Government can be well satisfied. 

III. New Taxation 

The total expenditure of the Union Government in the coming fiscal year 
1942-43 is estimated at just under £140 million. Of this, £88,400,000 is to be 
raised by taxation, representing an increase of something over 11 percent on 
the year 1941-42. The amount of fresh borrowing required, however, will not 
be much more than £43,500,000, a sum which it should not be difficult to 
raise locally, even though four important municipal loans are also being 
floated. The two largest of these loans, totalling £5 million, issued on 
behalf of the Capetown and Johannesburg municipalities, each bearing 
interest at 3 J per cent with an issue price of 99, have already been on offer 
and were oversubscribed within a few hours. 

Last year Mr. Hofmeyr made important changes in the basis of levying 
income-tax on individuals and companies, and he is not interfering with 
this again. A flat surcharge of 20 per cent is to be levied on individuals, 
half of which is to be placed into compulsory saving, bearing interest at 
3 per cent over six years. An attempt is also to be made to spread the net of 
direct taxation wider, not by lowering the limits of exemption from payment 
of income-tax, but by imposing a general poll-tax on all who are earning 
more than £250 a year. Married men who are earning between £250 and 
£350 will pay £1 tax plus £2 compulsory saving; all others (in addition to 
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any income-tax liability) will pay £2. 10 s. tax plus £2. 10 s. compulsory saving. 
While the adoption of the principle of compulsory saving is of some interest, 
its application is of so mild a nature as to suggest that it is being introduced 
for educational reasons rather than as an important positive contribution 
to the fight against inflationary spending. The necessity for an educative 
process of this kind has been very evident. Though they are by no means 
severe the new proposals have been rather vehemently attacked—even from 
the Government side of the House—and Mr. Hofmeyr has already agreed 
to modify them for a married man earning less than £350 by allowing a 
rebate of £1 for every child. 

Another new tax aimed specifically against inflation is a special tax on 
profits from speculative dealings in land. A tax of 13/. 4 d. in the pound is 
to be levied upon profits reaped on the subsequent resale of land purchased 
after budget day, and a tax of 6s. 8 d. in the pound on the resale after budget 
day of land first purchased between October 1, 1939, and budget day. 
The largest estimated yield from any of the new taxes is a sum of £4 million 
expected from a Trade Profits Special Levy. This levy is also the most 
original of Mr. Hofmeyr’s innovations. It is intended to supplement the 
existing Excess Profits Duty. The latter at present amounts to 13 s. 4//. in 
the pound on profits in excess of a pre-war standard, or (in the case of firms 
for which an acceptable pre-war standard could not be obtained, such as 
recently started enterprises) on profits in excess of 8 per cent. There have 
been complaints that this discriminates unfairly in favour of firms with high 
standard rates of pre-war profit. Since the yield of the Excess Profits Duty 
in 1941-42 is now expected to reach £6, 500,000, or nearly double the original 
estimates, an increased contribution from business profits seems an obvious 
means of securing additional funds; but in order to meet complaints of unfair 
treatment the Minister of Finance has decided not to raise the rate of Excess 
Profits Duty. Instead, this further Trade Profits Special Levy is to be imposed, 
which, it is claimed, “will at once be fairer and also more productive even 
than an increase of Excess Profits Duty to 100 per cent would be”. In place 
of applying the standard of an 8 per cent return on capital merely to more 
recently established businesses, it is now to be applied to all; and all profits 
over 8 per cent not subject to Excess Profits Duty will be subject to the 
Special Levy, no matter what was normally earned before the war. The rate 
of taxation is to be progressive. It is not, however, to vary simply with the 
rate of profit earned. A more complicated formula has been adopted, under 
which the rate of taxation is to vary according to the relation between the 
rate of war-time profit and the rate of profit enjoyed as the pre-war standard, 
with a maximum rate of 6s. 8 d. in the pound where a pre-war standard profit 
in excess of 8 per cent has been fully maintained, and a lower rate where the 
trading results have been relatively less favourable but profits in excess of 
8 per cent have none the less been made. 

There can be no doubt that Mr. Hofmeyr has made a determined effort to 
discover an equitable system of assessment, and one must admire the 
ingenuity he has shown in tackling the problem. Few details of the method 
of assessment have yet been given, but it seems probable that in spite of his 
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efforts some difficulty may arise in the successful application of the new 
scheme to the restoring of equity between old-established and newly estab¬ 
lished businesses. It may well happen that this time the balance will be 
redressed too thoroughly, to the detriment of the former, as it is normally 
only in respect of new businesses that the capital invested can be readily 
calculated, while that of established concerns is likely to be undervalued 
both by current accounting practice and by the Department of Inland 
Revenue. In view of the necessarily complicated nature of the new tax it is 
not immediately apparent that it has sufficient advantages to justify its being 
preferred to the simpler expedient of raising the rate of normal income-tax 
on companies, particularly as this would largely have obviated the need for 
making special provision for the small man, whose'rate of profit on his 
nominal capital has always been exceptionally high, since his chief invest¬ 
ment was in fact his own skill and enterprise. 

There is not a great deal to be said about Mr. Hofmeyr’s further proposals. 
The special contribution from gold mines is to be increased from 16 per cent 
of their taxable income (before deduction of redemption allowance) to 
20 per cent, bringing in another £1,600,000. Estate duties are to be more 
progressive. Customs or excise dutes have been reduced in the case of tea, 
abolished on knitting wools, and raised on films, petrol and tobacco. All 
the various tax adjustments mentioned are expected to result in an increased 
yield of £9,300,000, leaving an estimated deficit for the year of £210,000. 

IV. A Still Buoyant Economy 

Turning from future proposals to past results, there is much that is en¬ 
couraging. The revised estimates for 1941-42 now show, instead of the 
anticipated deficit, a surplus of over £6 million, which will be transferred 
to loan account and used for repatriation of external debt. This is not the 
only windfall by which the loan account has been benefited. Receipts from 
other sources have also been buoyant. The repayments of State loans by 
farmers, for example, have .exceeded expectations by the satisfactory total 
of £1,680,000, and an aggregate saving of over £5 million on the amounts 
needed to be borrowed is hoped for. The figures of foreign trade, from 
which Mr. Hofmeyr partially drew back the war-time cloak of secrecy, 
show that imports of merchandise (excluding the important and still secret 
item of Government stores) have risen from £85 million in 1939 and £96 
million in the following year to £100 million in 1941. Month after month 
the expected drop in imports has not tsken place, largely as a result of 
increased trade with the United States, which became our principal supplier 
with a total of £38 million. As Mr. Hofmeyr pointed out, “this fact is not 
without significance in relation to the success with which the Battle of the 
Atlantic has been fought”. What the coming year will bring is still presum¬ 
ably a matter of conjecture to the Treasury as to us all, and a serious fall in 
imports can scarcely be avoided. But an easy arithmetical calculation from 
the expected yield of the additional tax of 2 \d, a gallon on petrol shows that 
no really significant drop in the importation even of that rationed commodity 
has entered into the budget calculations. ’ 
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Owing largely to the record gold production of £120 million, the Union’s 
balance of payments was so favourable as to permit the repatriation of 
£30 million of overseas debt, and still leave the Reserve Bank with about 
£2 million of newly mined gold surplus to all foreign exchange require¬ 
ments. So far, the repatriation of foreign debt has largely been met by the 
creation of additional bank credit internally. The net increase in bank credit 
during the year has been nearly £43 million—not perhaps an alarming 
amount in view of the increase in production which has taken place, but 
certainly enough to justify all Mr. Hofmeyr’s preoccupation with the 
means of staving off inflation, and, regarded from a non-political angle, one 
that might invite more vigorous action than has yet been taken. One final 
point of importance in the budget speech was Mr. Hofmeyr’s statement on 
the future of gold. His budget, he said, was based on the assumption that 
the demand for gold and the price of gold would not decrease as a result of 
United States belligerency. Apparently the view of gold production which 
is being taken in the Allied counsels is either a long-term view looking 
beyond the immediate necessities of war, or a short-term view not looking 
beyond the dislocations likely to result from any change. The middle view 
of a temporary diversion of resources of the gold-mining industry to more 
direct participation in the war effort, as a joint responsibility of the United 
Nations, is evidently not under consideration. 

South Africa, 

May 1942. 



NEW ZEALAND 

I. Mr. Nash, Finance and Washington 

B EFORE his departure for Washington, where he has been appointed 
New Zealand’s first Minister, Mr. Nash, the Minister of Finance, gave 
details of the ordinary revenue account of the Consolidated Fund, the 
Social Security Fund and the War Expenses Account for the nine months 
April-December, 1941. 

“Apart from unforeseen factors that might arise,” he stated, “I think it can 
safely be said that the final results for the year should be very satisfactory. Whilst 
the growing momentum of our war effort means steadily increasing demands upon 
our resources, the revenue is buoyant and should enable all demands to be met. 
It is also pleasing to state that we have been able to repay to the United Kingdom 
all the moneys which had been borrowed up to September 30, 1941, under the 
Memorandum of Security arrangement. To avoid the accumulation of overseas 
debt as far as possible, and to restrict our demands on United Kingdom resources 
to the minimum, every effort has been made and will be made to keep our debt 
under this heading to the lowest possible figure.” 

In the nine months ending December 31, 1941, compared with the corre¬ 
sponding months of 1940, revenue of the Consolidated Fund increased from 
£21,930,000 to £22,05 2,000, and expenditure from £23,661,000 to £25,234,000. 
Unfortunately the figures relating to that highly interesting development, the 
Social Security Fund, do not permit a reasoned analysis and comparison, 
since they are for nine months only, and the new taxes imposed in the middle 
of the last financial year are just getting into their stride. But it is clear that 
the impact of war upon our financial structure has not shaken it, although 
during the nine months our expenditure on the fighting services was more 
than double that in the same period of 1940. The gross amount of loans 
raised (other than departmental credits and bank advances) in the nine 
months was £18,192,000, of which £10,841,000 was received from War 
Loan stock, £2,238,000 from National Savings investments, £4,985,000 
ffom the United Kingdom under the Memorandum of Security arrange¬ 
ment, and £85,000 from interest-free loans. Against that, £7,323,000 was 
expended in the redemption of securities, £6,940,000 of this being utilized 
for repayments to the United Kingdom. The campaign for War Loan 
moneys which was instituted by the Government in March 1941 under the 
name “Bonds for Bombers”, with a special appeal for the small investor, 
resulted in a total subscription of £2,603,000. 

Mr. Nash safely reached Washington, and on January 31 was given his 
first introduction to a press conference. In a frank and candid statement he 
made certain suggestions as to the best method for meeting the war exigen¬ 
cies of the moment, emphasizing the willingness of New Zealand to co¬ 
operate in all measures for the common cause. Asked whether he had a 
message from New Zealand for the people of the United States, he replied 
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that he had brought the keenest appreciation of the assistance already given 
and of the willingness of the United States to help on every occasion required, 
and that New Zealand had received much equipment for which she was 
grateful beyond measure. Mr. Nash represents New Zealand in America 
as a member of the New Zealand Cabinet. He is not an Ambassador, and his 
personal position differs from that of Mr. Casey, who represented Australia 
as a non-Parliamentary Minister. It differs again from that of Mr. Jordan, who 
is High Commissioner in London; so in some of our really big matters we do 
discard precedent and convention. Mr. Nash retains various portfolios, and 
the duties pertaining to them are performed by colleagues acting for him. 
Parliament passed an Act of general application, which allows him to 
keep his seat in the House and gives him, if absent, the right to contest any 
general election that may be held. From this one may assume that Mr. Nash 
does not intend to abandon politics for diplomacy. His great energy and 
determination will be missed by the Cabinet, and it is an open secret that the 
Labour caucus hesitated to let him go. His opposite number, the new Ameri¬ 
can Minister to New Zealand, has arrived—Brigadier-General Patrick J. 
Hurley, who from 1929 to 1932 was President Hoover’s Secretary for War, 
and served with distinction in the last war as major and then lieutenant- 
colonel with the American Expeditionary Force, receiving the United States 
decoration of the D.S.M. He has carried out many notable tasks of 
national importance in his own country. The appointment of so distin¬ 
guished an American as the first foreign diplomatic representative in New 
Zealand is warmly appreciated, and he has already won a high place in the 
affections of the people. His first public utterances at a State luncheon and 
civic reception given for him at Wellington were marked by vivid realism 
combined with an inspiring appeal. The knowledge that he had played an 
important part in the naval operations which conveyed supplies to General 
MacArthur’s forces in the Philippines against great odds increased the mana 
he has already acquired. 

II. War, People and Politics 

With the enemy at our gates, the tempo of life has definitely quickened, 
although in his placid way the New Zealander shows little sign of uneasiness, 
causing observers to wonder if this is apathy rather than self-control. Per¬ 
haps he and his family may, if they think of it at all, be rather proud of the 
manner in which they are fating the threat of invasion. To some of them 
the danger comes as a sop to their pride, having felt a little ashamed that their 
boys should be fighting and dying for them in another hemisphere while 
their own daily routine goes on undisturbed. Many think that not enough is 
being done by our politicians to enable us all to take our share in the offen¬ 
sive. We sigh for leaders of the type of Mr. Churchill and General Smuts, 
whose vivid appreciation of the situation calls for the maximum effort and 
sacrifice from every man, woman and child in the community. As our people 
realize more and more fully the gravity of the situation, they grow increasingly 
impatient of any hindrances in the way of national unity and the maximum 
war effort. The Government naturally becomes the chief object of popular 
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criticism. There is a widespread desire for more vigorous leadership, for a 
clarion call to action, and for effective measures which will harness every 
individual to that task for which he is best fitted. With the inevitable war¬ 
time extension of State control over business activities, administrative weak¬ 
nesses become more obvious and more intolerable. Irritation and resentment 
are aroused by bureaucratic methods which stifle individual enterprise and 
initiative, by the failure of Ministers—themselves not trained to large-scale 
business organization—to co-opt the most efficient business executives and 
give them authority to get on with the job, by the tendency of Ministers to 
become cluttered up with petty administrative details and therefore unable 
to devote sufficient time and thought to national policies, and by the wastes 
and inefficiencies of over-centralization and departmental red tape. There is 
also much dissatisfaction with the failure to eliminate wasteful and unneces¬ 
sary services, such as racing, and to concentrate all available resources on 
essential production and winning the war. These are healthy signs of a 
community which has awakened to realities and now seeks the leadership 
and organization that will make possible the fullest national co-operation. 

The suggestion that New Zealand might have a Government representing 
all parties was finally disposed of at the annual Labour party conference at 
Easter, when the following resolution was passed: 

“That while this Conference is prepared to support any and every measure 
which in its opinion will promote national unity in this hour of national danger 
and crisis, it does not consider that a National Government, as advocated by the 
Opposition and other political opponents and the hostile press, would further 
promote such desirable national unity, but on the contrary would engender dis¬ 
unity; it expresses itself in favour of everything calculated to increase and improve 
the country’s war effort and national solidarity, and requests the National Executive 
of the party, the Government and the Parliamentary party to co-operate at all 
times with this objective in view.” 

On the same occasion the PrimeMinister clarified his own personal position. 
He outlined the procedure that would be followed in the event of his feeling 
it impossible to carry on as Prime Minister of a purely Labour Government, 
owing to a situation being reached in which sections of the people were not 
co-operating in the national war effort. Stating that he realized his personal 
views were out of line with the opinion of the Parliamentary party and with 
those of his colleagues in the Cabinet, Mr. Fraser continued: 

“I believed and had the vision, which I still have, if it is not a delusion, that we 
should be strong enough to lead the country as a united force through the war 
until our country is out of danger and our cause victorious, without sacrificing 
any of our ideals or our principles. If the occasion did arise when I felt that the 
position as at present could not continue, the first thing I would do would be to 
consult my Cabinet colleagues, the Parliamentary Labour party and the National 
Executive. Then they would consider the situation. If this situation arose and I 
felt impelled to hand in my resignation, I would then go to the Governor-General 
and tender my resignation as Prime Minister and recommend him to call upon the 
leader of the majority party to take my place. The fact that the election had been 
postponed would no doubt play a part in subsequent events.” 
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In his previous statement in the House Mr. Fraser had said that if he as 
Prime Minister could not get better support from the industrial workers of 
the country it was his duty to step down altogether. A further resolution 
was passed by the Labour conference to the effect that the Labour party 
should remain prepared for a general election. This was followed by a state¬ 
ment by Mr. S. G. Holland, the leader of the Opposition, that the National 
party accepted this challenge and would also regard a general election as 
inevitable. 

The Prime Minister has followed Mr. Churchill’s attitude of respect to the 
House of Commons, and has called Parliament together on several occasions 
to consult it on the war situation. It has sat in secret, and the general public 
knows little of what it is doing or discussing, but the fact that it is in session 
gives some confidence to the people at large. The leader of the Opposition 
prepared a lengthy memorandum on the war effort, and the House was given 
several days of secret session in which to debate its contents. In the mean¬ 
time we are moving ahead. On April 23 the Prime Minister announced the 
constitution of a new Command—separated from the South-West Pacific 
Command which is under General Mac Arthur—to be known as the South 
Pacific Area and to be placed under American naval command. This arrange¬ 
ment has been agreed to by the Governments of the United Kingdom, the 
United States, the Netherlands, Australia and New Zealand. The area of the 
Command embraces New Zealand and the islands, including Fiji. The 
Government has called up the balance of the single men and the married 
men with no children, and now married men of 18 to 28 with children are 
to be placed at the disposal of the Army. Under a recent National Service 
Emergency Regulation men from 46 to 50 are obliged to register for the 
purpose of interview, selection and direction into suitable essential work. 
They will be asked to serve in defence works and various industries and other 
activities which link up with the main war effort. Women of 20 and 21 are 
also registering, and they too will be drafted into essential work, after being 
interviewed by district man-power officers in conjunction with the Women’s 
War Service Auxiliary. The National Military Reserve Battalions have been 
linked with the Fortress Battalions, taking the same names, and the Home 
Guard has been taken over by the Army. Service in the Home Guard has 
been made compulsory; it constitutes nowadays a formidable body of troops, 
intelligent, steady and knowing their job. The Army has adopted a wise 
course in bringing back to New Zealand from Egypt 57 senior and junior 
officers and 64 non-commissioned officers; in addition to providing the best 
available instructors, this will preserve a real cohesion and bond of comrade¬ 
ship between the troops at home and those overseas, which in the last war 
was at times sadly lacking. With royal intuition the King has allowed the 
New Zealand Army Tank Brigade to be affiliated to the Royal Tank Regi¬ 
ment and to use its colours, wear its tie and play its marching tune. The 
forces in the outlying islands have been much strengthened and better 
equipped. 

The two silent Services are still expanding in ways little known to the 
public. Air-Commodore H. W. L. Saunders, C.B.E., M.C., D.F.C., M.M., 
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has left us, and we were delighted to see gazetted his promotion to Acting 
Air Vice-Marshal. He has supervised the growth of the R.N.Z.A.F. into a 
big force fulfilling all its obligations to the Old Country in the number and 
the training of its airmen sent overseas. To-day we may well be proud of 
its organization here, and we are grateful to him for what he has done. 
His successor, Air-Commodore R. V. Goddard, C.B.E., appears to be a man 
of untiring energy and drive, and already has made a good impression on 
the public. The Royal Navy, as usual, says nothing. We see the familiar 
caps and uniforms of sailors in the streets for a few hours, and then they 
disappear to carry on their arduous and dangerous tasks in the Tasman Sea 
and the Pacific Ocean. Their numbers have increased, and we are sending 
many of our best lads to England for training as officers, the reports on 
whose conduct seem very favourable. Our casualty lists are mounting up, 
and the burden of caring for the needs of nearly 6,000 prisoners of war is a 
heavy one. New Zealand is a great letter-writing country, and the letters 
and parcels go in an unending stream to prison camps on the Continent. 

III. Preparations and Supplies 

In our cities and coastal towns E.P.S.* precautions are being taken. It 
cannot be said that we have neglected this aspect of war, and when the bombs 
drop all but the laziest should know what to do and where to go. As in the; 
Home Guard, service in the E.P.S. scheme has been made compulsory. 
On the supply side New Zealand is doing her best. The production of fooc 
has not slackened, and munitions and equipment are being manufacturer 
in ever-increasing quantities. However, we are not independent as regard 
modern machinery of war, and Mr. Sullivan (Minister of Supply) and Mr, 
Coates, both members of the War Cabinet, have recently visited Australia 
to discuss the conduct of the war with the Australian authorities and td 
arrange further supplies of munitions, wheat, etc. Mr. Coates is one of the 
two National party representatives in the War Cabinet, and he was recently 
in America to confer with the United States authorities regarding Lease- 
Lend supplies for New Zealand. He and Mr. Sullivan report that a complete 
strategic scheme has been worked out for the defence of Australia and New 
Zealand, and only awaits the approval of President Roosevelt and Mr. 
Churchill. Australia, they say, met them most generously with regard to 
sending us munitions and other necessities. 

On March iz the Government set up a Defence Construction Council, 
with the Prime Minister as chairman and Mr. James Fletcher, managing 
director of the Fletcher Construction Co., Ltd., as vice-chairman and com¬ 
missioner. The remainder of the members of the Council are Cabinet 
Ministers and Civil Servants. Mr. Fletcher has been given very wide and 
autocratic powers concerning, amongst other things, the supply of materials 
and labour. The ostensible objects are to give absolute priority to all defence 
works and to establish proper co-ordination between all Government 
departments connected with their execution. On the face of it the scheme 
invites little criticism. If bureaucratic methods are too slow and cumber- 
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some, by all means let us call in an experienced person to help Civil Servants 
to do a job not usually entrusted to diem, even if we invest him with dicta¬ 
torial powers. The job will be done quickly and (we hope) well, and perhaps 
a little more cheaply, so let us go ahead. Mr. Fletcher has acted promptly, 
and on March 14 a standard rate of wages for men engaged on building 
construction was announced by Mr. Webb, the Minister of Labour, which 
suspended all existing awards. In his press statement Mr. Webb said that 
the normal hours were to be 54 a week, shifts to be worked as required, and 
wages to be calculated on the basis of the total amount payable under the 
relevant award or agreement for a 50-hour week, with overtime at the rate 
of time-and-a-half for hours in excess of the ordinary. For example, car¬ 
penters would receive $s. $d. and labourers is. yd. an hour, or £$. 15s. 6 d. 
and £7. 8 s. 6 d. respectively for a 54-hour week. No overtime or holiday or 
Sunday rates were to be payable for work on such occasions. Each man 
would be paid a minimum of £5. $s. a week, except for any week during 
which he was absent from work through his own fault. On country work, 
unless board and lodging were provided, an allowance of 3 or. a week would 
be paid, and provision would also be made for work being performed by 
contract on a co-operative basis where necessary. In respect of matters not 
provided for in the suspension order, such provisions as were contained in 
existing awards or agreements would apply. 

An interesting point of constitutional law t arose in connexion with a recent 
trike of employees in a freezing works at Auckland. The Minister of Labour 
} :ted promptly and de-registered the union concerned, and legal proceed- 
}gs were taken against men who had joined in the strike. Consequently a 
-considerable number were sentenced to a short term of imprisonment, 
fhe strike was ultimately settled at a conference between the employers and 
oe Federation of Labour, upon terms the basic feature of which was the 
e-engagement of the men without discrimination within 14 days. This left 
the Government with the awkward problem of what to do with the men in 
gaol. Application was made on their behalf for a rehearing of their cases. 
Counsel for the Crown said he had been instructed not to offer opposition. 
Referring to the question of constitutional procedure, the stipendiary magis¬ 
trate, Mr. J. H. Luxford, said: 

“A communication was made to me by the Under-Secretary for Justice, asking 
if in view of the particular circumstances I should recommend the exercising of 
the Royal prerogative. My view was that it was a matter solely for the Executive, 
but I expressed the view that this matter should come back to the court if new 
circumstances justified reconsideration. Apparently the Executive has decided to 
allow the court to exhaust its statutory functions before the question of the Royal 
prerogative has been determined.” 

The magistrate then held a special sitting of his court in Auckland prison 
and reheard the cases, ordering each man to come up for sentence if called 
on within a year. A somewhat similar incident occurred in connexion with 
a strike at a Belfast freezing works, where summonses were issued against 
a considerable number of employees, but, on the workers resuming their 
employment, were withdrawn before the hearing. 
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Preparations for general rationing if necessary are being made, and ration 
books have been issued to all persons who could produce their social security 
cards. Sugar and stockings are already rationed, sugar at 12 o£. a week and 
stockings at one pair in the next three months, after which the position will 
be reviewed. 

Since the December number of The Round Table appeared we have had 
four by-elections, three members of Parliament—Lieutenant-Colonel J. M. 
Allen (Hauraki), Major A. N. Grigg, M.C. (Mid-Canterbury), and Lieutenant 
A, G. Hultquist (Bay of Plenty)—having been killed in action, and Mr. T. D. 
Burnett (Temuka) having died suddenly. Major Grigg’s widow was elected 
unopposed for her husband’s seat. The National party opposed the Govern¬ 
ment candidate at Bay of Plenty, who was beaten fairly handsomely, the 
Government thus losing a seat won at the general election. At Hauraki and 
Temuka, Independents opposed the National party candidates and were bad 
seconds; neither the Government nor the Democratic Labour party offered 
candidates for either of these country seats. 

Thanks to the prices which are being paid by the Imperial Government 
for our exportable produce and to the maintenance of a high standard of 
production, the income of New Zealand is well maintained, and in spite of 
the Battle of the Atlantic a remarkable proportion has been shipped away. 
The problem of cold storage is always present, but every possible step to 
assist the position is being taken, With half the meat year gone, the Minister 
of Marketing has reported that stocks in cool store are 13,000 tons below 
the total held a year ago, and he is of opinion that the industry will get through 
the current season without experiencing any undue pressure on storage 
capacity. This is decidedly encouraging, because it will be remembered 
that the season commenced with 83,400 tons carried over from 1940-41. 
Killings for export have been running a little ahead of last season’s returns, 
especially in the case of lambs and wethers. From the latest figures it appears 
that the improvement in the stock position must have been effected in part 
by other factors, of which the canning of boneless beef and ewe mutton 
would be one. 

This article unavoidably presents some sombre aspects of the picture of 
current events, but the canvas has atmosphere, and that, we venture to say, 
is the underlying courage of the British race, which appears in its brightest 
colours when difficulty and danger are near. The New Zealander has showd 
himself in the past to be sound and reliable, on the field of battle steady ill 
defence and relentless in offence. He will be the same to-day. * 

New Zealand, 

May 1942. 
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THREE YEARS OF WAR 

T HE opening of a fourth year of war finds the United Nations still con¬ 
ducting a strategic defensive, which now embraces the globe, but which 
reaches its maximum intensity in two areas of supreme hazard—one on the 
Atlantic highway between the New and Old Worlds, the other at the Cau¬ 
casian gateway from Europe into Asia. Now that every important nation 
in the world has become involved, the final pattern of the conflict seems at 
last to be perceptible, and to offer on the present anniversary an unusual 
temptation to retrospect. 

September i, 1939 seems of course an arbitrary date at which to begin the 
history of the war. If comparison be made between the preceding Christmas, 
when Hitler was digesting the Sudetenland and British volunteers were 
studying A.R.P., and the Christmas following, when Hitler was digesting 
Poland and the R.A.F. was scattering leaflets over Berlin, the contrast 
between peace and war is not very violent. Perhaps an English chronicle 
of the war ought to begin with the evening when Neville Chamberlain, 
about to start on his flight to Godesberg, moralized on the tragedy of seeing 
London citizens, twenty years after the war to end wars, hastily digging 
trenches in their parks. But whether the formal declaration of war be 
regarded as a starting-point, or as the first annual milestone on the way, 
it will serve as a fixed date from which to measure our subsequent 
progress. 


September 193 9-— The Opening Prospects 
England, at the outset of open hostilities, had not quite completed a year 
of hurried rearmament, undertaken immediately after the Munich settlement 
in the hope that visible preparedness for war might yet save the peace of 
Europe, and continued after the rape of Czechoslovakia in the deepening 
conviction that war itself was inevitable and imminent. The cadres of a con¬ 
script army had been formed, and the first drafts had had a few months’ 
training. A great expansion of the Royal Air Force was projected, but 
waited for the most part on the building of the necessary factories. In 
immediate action on the Continent against a Power that had been practically 
on a war footing for more than six years the country could not yet play any¬ 
thing but a minor part. Great Britain expected to supply the decisive reserve 
of strength to the coalition against Hitlerism, but the brunt of the first 
onslaught must, as in 1914, be borne by others. 

Nobody doubted the prompt adhesion of the Dominions to the cause; 
but their strength, even more than that of the mother country, was potential 
rather than actual. The consciousness of this lack of immediately available 
force in the Empire had dictated, during the summer of 1939, an anxious 
diplomatic search for allies in eastern Europe, the Government repressing 
its old distrust of the Soviet system in the attempt to make Russia a corner¬ 
stone in a “peace front”, and so reproduce approximately the alignment 
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of 1914. It was under the shock of the disappointment of this hope by 
the sudden conclusion of the German-Soviet treaty that Great Britain 
entered the war. Even without Russian support Poland, estimated by the 
numbers of her mobilized infantry, at that time still the accepted military 
criterion, could no doubt hold out for some months, perhaps until the 
spring. After that the fate of the British Empire would be staked on the 
solidity of the Entente with France. It was commonly taken for granted 
that Great Britain had once more at her side the France of Clemenceau and 
Foch, with its defensive strength enhanced by all the difference between the 
mighty fortifications of the Maginot Line and the comparatively simple 
entrenchments of Verdun. 

In the general judgment, therefore, the prospect opening in September 
1939 was of a repetition of the Four Years War. That war had established 
the immense tactical advantage of the defence. Sooner or later the Germans 
would secure their eastern frontier by overcoming the resistance of Poland, 
incurring great casualties in the process. They would then be condemned to 
waste their strength in frontal attack on the prepared positions of the west, 
held by a French army of millions and a British expeditionary force, which 
would grow continually in numbers as the months or years went by. Mean¬ 
while the British and French navies would hold the seas, securing to the 
Allies free access to supplies from America, and subjecting Germany to the 
slow strangulation of blockade. Italy would be helpless in the face of superior 
Allied sea power in the Mediterranean, and might be constrained to neutrality 
until evident self-interest brought her in on the allied side. Japan’s persistent 
failure to overcome Chinese resistance suggested that the threat in the Far 
East—which could hardly become actual without provoking the. United 
States to intervene—need not be considered grave. 

The one outstandingly new factor since 1918 was the immense progress of 
aerial invention. It was feared that the competitive destruction of the great 
cities of all belligerents, with enormous civilian casualties, would begin 
immediately. Therefore, even before the outbreak of war, hosts of children 
were dispersed from the towns, while the great part-time force of civil 
defence workers took up Its posts. With this exception the approach to 
war was dictated mainly by the experience of 1914-18. The statesmen who 
had built on the Munich settlement their hopes of a new era of peace, and 
those who had denounced it as a betrayal, closed their ranks in equal resolu¬ 
tion. The Government was reinforced by the inclusion of the outstanding 
survivor of the war leaders of twenty-five years before, and the consistent 
champion of preparedness, Mr. Churchill. A unified command was in¬ 
stituted, with a British admiral to control allied strategy at sea, a French 
general to control it on land, and the formulation of air strategy left rather 
indeterminate, pending revelation of the enemy’s policy. A Supreme Allied 
War Council co-ordinated the whole at the political level; but any 
conception of the need for a combined strategy in the three elements, 
worked out by the service staffs themselves, was equally absent in both 
countries. 

So the western Allies entered the war. 
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September 1940 —Shattered Hopes 

Long before September 1940 the whole of this scheme and expectation had 
been shattered. By contrast, save in one vital respect, the whole process of 
the year’s war seemed to have moved, with mechanical precision, on a plan 
dictated from Berlin. The tactical advantage of the defensive on land had 
proved sheer illusion. It had been reversed by a German capacity to wield 
air and mechanized ground forces as a single unity, of which the Allied 
commanders had formed no conception. 

As a consequence France now lay prostrate, under a Government pledged 
to an ignominious “collaboration” with the enemy. He occupied half the 
country, including all the Channel and Atlantic ports. The German armies 
had overrun, not only Poland and the Low Countries, which was always 
thought probable, but also Norway and Denmark. Italy, thinking that total 
victory was already in sight, had entered the war in order to share it. Every 
coast facing the British Isles had become hostile; the Allies had lost their 
w last foothold on the continent of Europe. Indeed there was no longer an 
alliance: the British Empire stood alone. 

At sea the balance of power had shifted disastrously. The German sub¬ 
marines had gained free access to the Atlantic. The strain which the necessary 
counter-measures imposed on the Royal Navy, and the simultaneous loss 
of the help of the French fleet, ended the unchallenged Allied control of the 
Mediterranean, instituted a fight for the mastery of that sea, at first on less 
than even terms, with Italy, and compelled the diversion of much merchant 
shipping round the Cape of Good Hope to sustain the troops in north Africa 
and south-east Asia, on which a new responsibility was placed to bar a 
possible eastward drive of the Axis. 

On land the situation had only just begun to recover from a condition that 
most of the world had considered desperate. Although the bulk of the 
British Expeditionary Force had been brilliantly rescued from Dunkirk, it 
had lost the whole of its equipment; and, at a time when the full power of 
the Wehrmacht had been set free by the French surrender to turn against 
England, there was not even one fully armed division ready to confront 
them. The enemy had only one further requirement to make his invasion 
irresistible—the command of the air over England, for the attainment of 
which he seemed to possess overwhelming numerical strength. It was this, 
however, that was denied him. At the beginning of September the Battle 
of Britain was still in the balance; but the sublime effort of the outnumbered 
fighter squadrons had aroused hopes of a successful issue, and before the 
month was out the Luftivaffe was to confess itself beaten in the daylight 
struggle by turning away to the bombing of civilians by night. 

On the remoter horizon one light of hope was beginning to shine. The 
spirit of isolation from European affairs, which had dominated American 
policy at the beginning of the war, had waned rapidly as the catalogue of 
Nazi crimes was unfolded. Since the fall of France the gallantry of the 
British airmen had won the hearts of the American people, and now both 
candidates for the approaching presidential elections were pledged to support 
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the anti-Nazi cause. On the actual day of the anniversary the practical 
sympathy of the United States was shown by the transfer of fifty destroyers 
to the British flag in exchange for the lease of bases in the West Indies. 

But in the immediate crisis Great Britain had to depend on herself alone. 
An immense change had been wrought by the events of the year in the temper 
of the country, which a year before had been by comparison lethargic. Mr. 
Churchill, called to the supreme office after the first disasters in Norway, 
stood at the head of an administration pledged to total effort on a scale 
unknown in the previous war. The leaders of Labour, who had held aloof 
at the outset*were now in office, prepared to co-opcrate in a supreme attempt 
to stimulate production and make good the desperate deficiencies of equip¬ 
ment. Over a million civilians, as yet almost unarmed, had been enrolled 
in the Home Guard. Legislation had empowered the Government to con- 
scribe all persons and all property for the service of defence. These measures, 
unprecedented as they were, were behind rather than ahead of public opinion. 
The people were awake as never before. 

But on the highest level the power that could master circumstance had 
not yet emerged. The Government now in office still showed signs that it 
had been formed as much by a bargain between parties as by a determination 
to concentrate the whole available leadership of the nation, and its organiza¬ 
tion was still a compromise between the departmentalism of peace-time 
and the release of the principal leaders to become a detached executive for 
the untrammelled conduct of the war. Of an all-embracing strategic plan, 
capable of being pitted against the deeply laid plans of the enemy, there was 
at this moment no possibility. Every resource had to be thrown into a hand- 
to-mouth fight for bare survival; and survival was still in doubt. 


September 1941 —Isolation ended 

By September 1941 the perilous phase of British isolation had been over¬ 
passed. Six months of nightly bombing of London had shown that the war 
could not be lost by the breakdown of civilian moral. Mr. Roosevelt was in 
office for an unprecedented third term, with a mandate to make American 
productive power the guarantor of the Allied cause. From the “arsenal of 
democracy” a steadily increasing supply of the munitions of war, sent under 
the lease-lend arrangement, might now be expected; and the signature of 
the Atlantic Charter had recently pledged the United States to a joint 
responsibility with the British Empire for the future settlement of Europe on 
declared principles of international justice. 

Meanwhile the whole of Europe west of Russia, with the exception of the 
Iberian peninsula and isolated Sweden and Switzerland, had passed under 
the control of the Axis. After the submersion of the Balkans a new defensive 
line had had to be formed to bar further advance to the south-east. It ran 
through Egypt, Syria, and Persia, and at its western extremity in the Libyan 
desert was involved in alternating vicissitudes of fortune, which at the date 
of the anniversary had become adverse. Although the Italian Empire in 
East Africa had been overthrown, and Ethiopia liberated, little progress 
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had been made towards reopening the Mediterranean route to imperial 
traffic, and thus relieving the grievous strain on British shipping resources. 

The whole aspect of the war, however, had been transformed by the 
German onslaught upon Russia. In spite of the German advance over vast 
expanses of territory, the early battles had shown that the military efficiency 
of the Russian armies had been quite unjustly doubted; and now the prophets 
were speculating whether Moscow and Leningrad could hold out long 
enough to subject the invaders to the hardships of a winter that might 
bring upon Hitler a disaster comparable to Napoleon’s. At the same time 
these great events had brought to the British people, no less than to the 
Americans, an enlargement of understanding concerning the identity of the 
cause of freedom throughout the world; there was an increasing readiness 
to recognize China as an associate in the struggle, and British supplies were 
being sent in great quantities along the Burma Road. 

Thus, as the new year of war opened, the foundations had been laid of a 
new Grand Alliance against the Axis, to take the place of the Entente. So 
greatly had the prospect improved in a year, that there was now in England 
a tendency to complacency,' an apparent willingness to relax the tension at 
home and wait for Russian man-power and American production to win 
the war. The capacity for passive endurance among the British peoples 
had indeed been put beyond doubt; hut there was as yet little sign that their 
leaders had any coherent plan for seizing the initiative and the direction of 
world events. 

September 1942 —Defects of Organization 

The enemy still seemed to be superior, not only in available resources, but 
also in the intellectual vigour he brought to bear upon the conduct of the 
war. In comparison with the swift incisiveness of his blows, the strategy 
imposed on the British forces in the Middle East seemed tentative and ill 
co-ordinated, vacillating between the driving home of the attack in Libya 
and the attempt to defend the Balkans, and in the end failing in both. 
Tactically also the Germans showed, particularly in the battle of Crete, that 
there were lessons in the combined handling of sea, air, and land forces 
which their opponents had scarcely begun to master. These failures, by 
common consent, were not attributable to the commanders on the spot, but 
were implicit in the whole scheme of organization, training and equipment 
laid down for the forces by the authorities at home. At the top remained 
a Cabinet still largely immersed in departmental responsibilities; three 
general staffs for the three services, with provision for consultation, but not 
for subjection to a single professional command; and only a rudimentary 
system for linking the direction of operations with that of the production 
on which they depended. 

It seems mainly due to these defects of organization that, as we look back 
on a third year of war, although the power available to our hands has vastly 
increased, our achievements have not been worthy of our opportunities. 
The grand alliance has now been fully in being for nine months. The 
adhesion of the United States as a belligerent must, in the not very long run. 
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greatly outweigh the addition of Japan to the ranks of our enemies. The 
long effort to overtake the enemy’s lead in equipment is nearing success; 
the Allies already possess general, though not always local, superiority of 
numbers in the air; and preponderance in all armament is in sight. But 
there remains a danger period, during which defeat might overtake us before 
these unanswerable advantages can be brought to bear; and they will never 
be brought to bear if we fail to read aright the lessons implicit in the last 
year’s disappointments. 

No doubt it was inevitable that Japan, long prepared and striking at her 
own carefully chosen moment, should inflict devastating damage on an 
Empire already so deeply committed against two formidable enemies. 
Probably the temporary loss of Hong-Kong, Singapore, Malaya and Burma, 
with the cutting of the main communications between China and her allies, 
could in no case have been prevented. The American naval victories have 
already shown that the alliance has the resources that can restore the situa¬ 
tion. But the tactical failures remain a rankling memory. 

If the loss of the Prince of Wales and the Repulse betray an inadequate 
comprehension of combined tactics at sea, and the arrival of unnecessarily 
large forces at Singapore only in time to surrender shows a lack of liaison 
between the staffs in Whitehall and the commanders in the theatre of war, 
the defeat in the summer campaign in Libya suggests insufficient mutual 
adaptation between strategy and production. In quantity of armament the 
heavy handicap with which we entered the war is now overcome. But we 
still find that the types of tanks and guns supplied to our armies in the field 
are less exactly adjusted to local conditions and tactical needs than those of 
the enemy. The inference is inevitable that the Ministry of Production, 
which, in conjunction with that of Labour, has done so much to stimulate 
* output, is not yet working in such intimate contact with the service Ministries 
as to make production and strategical planning an inseparable unity. 

Urgency of Unified Strategy 

It is of extreme urgency‘to remedy what defects the past year has revealed, 
standing as the United Nations do on the brink of an evident crisis in the 
war. The enemy is making a supreme effort to bring Russia to her knees in 
time to draw off his forces from the eastern front and plant an impregnable 
garrison in western Europe before America can deploy her full power and 
the Allies begin the reconquest. This is the question of the so-called “second 
front”. The urgency of the undertaking has been publicly proclaimed. 
When and how it can be initiated is a question on which no opinion is of 
any value whatever except that of the few responsible men who are in 
possession of the full facts. It is difficult to understand the state of mind 
of those who think so great an enterprise would have the slightest chance of 
success if it were launched under the control of men who were capable of 
letting their judgment in such a matter be influenced in any degree by the 
resolutions of mass meetings or agitations in the lobbies. 

On the other hand it is rightly the concern of public opinion to demand 
that the machinery for forming decisions on this high strategic question, and 
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on many others related to it, shall be more adequate in the fourth year of war 
than it has seemed to be in the third. Certain needs have been demonstrated. 
The first is for the whole plan of war, on its technical side, to be conceived 
in terms of the co-operation of all three services, and thought out by strate¬ 
gists to its strategic end, before it is co-ordinated with policy by the interven¬ 
tion of any Minister. Secondly, there is need for production to be so 
wedded to strategy by co-ordination at the highest level that the ordering of 
operations and the provision of the weapons they require are parts of one 
and the same plan; which implies as a corollary that scientific invention 
must be raised from consultative to executive status in the counsels of the 
high command. 

Thirdly, there is at least a strong case for vesting the ultimate authority 
in a small number of outstanding minds, set free from any other responsibility 
but that of thinking ahead and planning the whole conduct of the war. It 
is possible that it is too late to expect exactly this reorganization—that the 
small War Cabinet of non-departmental Ministers for which Ti-ik Round 
Table has argued cannot be achieved with the human material at our 
disposal and under a leadership that we have no desire to change. Yet it is 
significant that criticism of a system under which one man bears a super¬ 
human burden while his nearest colleagues are relegated to mere administra¬ 
tion is not confined to England: elsewhere in this issue it appears that much 
the same things are being said in two other countries, South Africa and the 
United States, where exceptional personalities are at the head of the Govern¬ 
ments. 

Finally, whatever form the machinery for British war planning may take, 
it has to be fitted at last into that which will evolve the plan of the United 
Nations. Since the entry of the United States into the war a complex 
apparatus of councils and committees has been set up on both sides of the 
ocean to co-ordinate the execution of policy in all its manifestations. In 
many parts of the world joint forces of the Allies are serving under a unified 
command. It is not yet possible, however, to discern the authority capable 
of laying down a master-plan of war to be followed in harmony by all the 
four major Powers of the alliance. This is not* surprising, since even within 
the British forces a visitor successively to naval, military, and air force high 
commands may hear expounded three contradictory conceptions of the 
process by which victory is to be sought. But all the enemy’s forces, at any 
rate in Europe, are moved by a single authority; and that fact at present 
secures to them a dangerous advantage. 
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I T is to be hoped that concern for the post-war age is not confined to those 
Planners who have so long been busy allotting the spoils of a war which 
has not yet been won, and in any case is unlikely to yield many spoils. Where 
shall we find ourselves twenty years after the end of this war—twenty years, 
it will be remembered, representing not only the term of the recent Anglo- 
Russian alliance, but also, more ominously, the interval between Versailles 
and Munich ? The twenty years which followed the last war, we can never 
afford to forget, were one of the most tragic eras of our history, the period 
in which men who had evaded the labours and perils of the war did most 
of our writing and talking for us; the period in which the workaday virtues 
by which wars are won, and civilizations maintained, were derided and 
abandoned by the vocal; in which Christianity and the British Empire were 
accorded a consistently bad Press by the intelligentsia, and we seemed likely 
to part with most of the anchors of our civilization. Despite conscription, 
large-scale war kills off so high a proportion of the more courageous and 
unselfish, that its aftermath is always likely to enthrone timidity and selfish¬ 
ness, and we must expect powerful currents to set in the same direction as 
soon as the last shot is fired. Against moral decadence at home only the 
lessons of war-time, if we learn them, can protect us. Against political 
nihilism and incompetence abroad we can do something to guard ourselves 
by reflection now. 

The Terms of the Russian Treaty 
In the mists of the future some landmarks are already beginning to take 
shape. After the Atlantic Charter, the chief is the Anglo-Russian Treaty, 
signed on May 26. Let it be said at once that it stands in the main tradition 
of British foreign policy, and that, in the eye of history, it is no stranger that 
Britain should now be allied with Soviet Russia than that she should once 
have been allied with the Tsar. The Treaty contains two parts—the first 
dealing with the war, and the second with “the post-war period”—and, 
while there are those who would have liked to see the second part even 
more explicit, enthusiastic and comprehensive, there are others who would 
have preferred it to be omitted altogether, so that the whole alliance might 
be limited to the present war, and our post-war activities as widely associated 
with as many of our other allies as possible. We should certainly not allow 
ourselves to build, these critics say, upon Stalin’s apparent readiness to 
acquiesce in the language of the Atlantic Charter. Communist newspapers 
in the United States have been arguing, quite lately, that just as, for 
practical reasons, Stalin had temporarily to profess friendship for Ger¬ 
many, so, for practical reasons, he has now temporarily to profess friendship 
for Britain. We should remember, say these critics, that when, eight years 
ago, the French, like us, made an alliance with Russia, and for the same reason 
—that Russia was needed as a counterpoise to Germany—the immediate 
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consequence in many countries, and particularly in Central Europe outside 
Czechoslovakia, was a recoil from France. 

There is doubtless something in these warnings, though not so much as 
the alarmists suppose. It is certainly desirable that the British Press should 
be somewhat more discreet and clear-headed in its commentary. We have 
so long and so roundly denounced all dictatorships, as such, that some of 
the language we now use of Russia is bound to bewilder foreign audiences. 
It should surely be possible to salute a gallant ally, and admire the organiza¬ 
tion and discipline on which Russian military prowess is based, without 
failing to recognize that the organization and the discipline are totalitarian, 
and have been equally responsible for the military prowess of the Germans. 
It should be possible to welcome Soviet Russia as an ally, as we welcomed 
Tsarist Russia in 1914, and to hope, and pray, for its success without using 
language which makes nonsense of all our more solemn pronouncements 
as to the meaning of the war, or suggests that we may end by embracing the 
very principles we took up arms to destroy. 

Learning from one another 

Granted this much at least of discretion, it should be possible for both 
Britain and Russia to learn much from each other. In Russia, after all, we 
see a country which for years before the German armies crossed her frontiers 
had lived the austere and disciplined life which we now see to be not only 
morally desirable but indispensable for those who intend to be ready to 
defend themselves against aggression. It is true that the austerity and disci¬ 
pline were imposed by compulsion, and that, though we may well admire 
the results, we should not wish to imitate the methods. It is true too, though 
it is not generally understood, that the military rigours of life in peace-time 
Russia arc all embracing—not merely no profits, but no high wages, the 
liability of all to work anywhere under a soldier’s discipline for a soldier’s 
pay—and, since we have never dreamt of going so far as this in war-time, it 
is unlikely that we shall stomach such severities after the war is over. Never¬ 
theless, there are surely lessons for us here. From the first day of war, and 
before it, our fundamental problem has been how to produce in a free 
society, and in peace as well as war, the discipline, the sacrifices, the austerity 
which the totalitarian State can enforce by compulsion. That problem was 
originally set us by Germany; it may prove an advantage that it has been, so 
to speak, restated in new terms by Russia—provided always that we remem¬ 
ber that the secret police is still the secret police, whether it is called the 
Gestapo or the Ogpu. Provided, too, that we see the Russian landscape 
steadily, and see it whole. At present too many British citizens appear wish¬ 
fully to suppose that to imitate Russia all that is necessary is to eliminate 
profits, overlooking the fact that for the rank and file of industry high wages, 
and the right to strike for them, are equally excluded. A soldier’s pay and a 
soldier’s discipline for all, even in peace-time; that is the model which we 
shall have to bear in mind. How much of it can we, how much of it ought 
we, to imitate? Such is the searching moral and political problem set us 
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originally by our totalitarian enemies, but now popularized, reinforced and 
clarified by our totalitarian friends. 

The Russians, surely, have at least as much to learn from us. Can wp hope 
that alliance with the. West may induce them to mitigate the rigours of 
intolerance? Can the Soviet system coexist with freedom to think, to criti¬ 
cize and to worship? Will not dangerous strains develop in a close peace¬ 
time alliance with a State in which Christians, unable to propagate their 
faith, may almost be said to have returned to the Catacombs ? It is possible, 
of course, that an era of the Catacombs might be good for Western Chris¬ 
tianity; the Danish philosopher, Kierkegaard, suggested as much at the 
beginning of the last century. And it is true that before the war the fate of 
the Orthodox Church, and indeed of many Russian Christians, appeared to 
provoke little sympathy, or even interest, from organized religion in this 
country; but then there was pastor Niemoller and the German Christians to 
occupy British attention; could the Churches remain equally apathetic, if 
Russia had become the only scene of the repression of Christianity on the 
grand scale? These lessons can only be learnt upon a foundation of much 
greater mutual understanding than has been achieved in the past. We must 
cease to think of the Russians as non-Europeans and outlaws; the Russians 
must cease to think of us as exploiting capitalists and imperialists. 

World Government of the Future 
But —although this has often proved, unexpectedly enough, to be the major 
consequence of an alliance entered into for very different reasons—the 
Russian Alliance was not primarily created in order that the allies should 
exercise a mutual influence on each others’ internal affairs. After the primary 
object of joint self-preservation and victory, the chief aim of the treaty- 
makers is clearly the preservation of the peace of the world, at least during 
the somewhat ill-omened period of twenty years for which the alliance is to 
last. Some of the general principles of post-war action are laid down in the 
second part of the Treaty, and they appear to involve a certain contradiction. 
Both parties (Article III) resolve to take all measures in their power to 
“render impossible a repetition of aggression and violation of the peace by 
Germany or any of the States associated with her . . But they also agree 
(Article V) to act in accordance with the principle “of non-interference in 
the internal affairs of other States”. The two declarations arc not entirely 
compatible; for the internal affairs of Germany, or one of the States asso¬ 
ciated with her, might again take such a course that timely interference with 
them by Britain and Russia, and whatever other Powers were then acting 
with them, might well be the only means of maintaining the peace, even for 
twenty years. 

But clearly, however fruitful the Treaty proves, however fully the con¬ 
tracting parties understand and sympathize with each other, however closely 
and faithfully they act together, nothing envisaged in this alliance can be 
regarded as a solution of the problem of future world government. It is 
impossible to peer even cursorily into the future without thinking at once 
of the chairs which were empty when this Treaty was signed. Who can think 
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of the future of Europe without thinking of France, or of the future of the 
world without thinking of the United States—or of either without thinking 
of the British Empire ? The truth, surely, is that this Treaty is essentially an 
ad hoc arrangement. It cannot be intended as the nucleus of a future world 
government. Its objects are at once more precise and less comprehensive. 
It is intended as an instrument first for defeating, and then for restraining, 
Germany and her satellites. So much indeed is suggested by its very selection 
of the term of twenty years, the period within which Germany collected 
sufficient strength, after her last defeat, for yet another spring at the throat 
of civilization. Victory, and the police work which will tame and muzzle 
the German wolf during these crucial first twenty years—it is easy to see 
how Britain and Russia must bear a dominant responsibility here. But as 
to the pattern of world-government to be, that is a very different affair. 

Principle of Growth 

The Treaty itself clearly recognizes the principle of growth. Article III 
speaks of uniting “with other like-minded States in adopting proposals for 
common action to preserve peace and resist aggression”. And, after the 
signature, Mr. Eden declared that “there is nothing exclusive in our agree¬ 
ment. . . . But understanding between us is one of the foundations of peace, 
not for us alone, but for the world”. All this is very true. The Anglo-Soviet 
alliance is the indispensable instrument for discharging the first practical 
obligations of the post-war period. But within those first twenty years there 
are not only the first police, salvage, hospital and rescue operations to be 
carried out; there are the foundations to be laid of a more permanent structure, 
that structure without which peace may indeed not outlast the twenty years’ 
term of the Treaty. This is certainly not to suggest that a brand new inter¬ 
national authority should be put together on paper, as in 1919, as soon as 
the last shot is fired. After this war we must not be in a hurry. Police work 
first, constitutions in God’s good time. The League of Nations was manu¬ 
factured, and therefore doomed. Its successor must grow. 

And if it is to grow, it must grow from the union of the harmonious and 
like-minded. Allies need not share a common ideology in order to fight a 
war, or to police a continent, nor doubtless need all the nations which 
eventually combine in the mature and elastic international organization which 
will one day be. But for the first living and growing nucleus of the wider 
structure must we not look for elements which can coalesce because their 
roots are in a common political tradition, and because history has proved 
that they no longer contain the germs of serious discord ? And where should 
we look for the core of such future growth if not to the British Empire, a 
third of the human race in a working and long-developed League of Nations, 
which has already banished war from within its own boundaries? And, 
indeed within the British Empire, to its own inner core, Britain and the 
Dominions, with their intimate union, their long political experience, their 
shared traditions, and their roots deep in four continents ? There, surely, 
is a structure which was not manufactured, but grew, repeatedly adapting 
itself to changing circumstances, and which still contains the seeds of growth. 
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Here is a nucleus with which not a few of the United Nations would welcome, 
in the fullness of time, closer co-operation. And if a world organization to 
preserve the peace of the world is indeed eventually to grow up, it will only 
be because the United States has learnt the hard lesson of the great with¬ 
drawal after the last war, and determined this time to shoulder the inevitable 
obligation. Exactly when and how the United States will co-operate in the 
new world order no one should now predict, for it is much more likely that 
Americans will find themselves tackling the job, and subsequently rationa¬ 
lizing the fait accompli , than that anybody should draw up in advance a 
prophetic blue-print of how they are to set about it. But here again, in 
co-operation between Britain and America, there will be no question of 
linking unlikes, of reconciling or ignoring conflicting ideologies and ambi¬ 
tions. The natural elements of growth are there. And with the Empire and 
the U.S.A. combining to shape the new pattern, so solid an advance would 
already have been made towards a world organization that further growth 
is not difficult to imagine. 

The Atlantic Charter 

“Further growth”—but it need not necessarily be growth in time. It is 
possible that the whole of the United Nations, themselves so immense a 
majority of mankind, may from the first retain, and increase, their working 
unity in face of the vast problems of the post-war age. But even so one 
must believe that the Empire and the U.S.A. will provide the moral and 
intellectual nucleus which gives coherence to the whole. And this indeed 
appears to be the pattern envisaged by the framers of the Atlantic Charter. 
That declaration was itself, in the first place, a new bond between the British 
and American peoples. But it looked forward not only to “the fullest colla¬ 
boration between all nations in the economic field” but to “a wider and 
permanent system of general security”. There again is the principle of natural 
growth from a living nucleus. And may there not be historic significance 
in the fact that this nucleus is Christian? The Atlantic Charter speaks of 
“access on equal terms to the trade and to the raw materials of the world”. 
If that means anything it must mean sacrifices by the wealthy. The central 
teaching of the Christian religion is that sacrifice is the key to life. In the 
British and American traditions there has always been a latent idealism which 
may soon be given its greatest opportunity. 



PROBLEMS OF PRODUCTION 

S INCE The Round Table last dealt at length with the subject of war 
production,* much water has flowed under the bridges. Many of the 
old controversies have been resolved and from their ashes others have arisen. 
Misgivings have shifted from the volume to the quality of production. 
After long travail a Ministry of Production has come to birth, but in a shape 
that was not expected and with a destiny still only vaguely and obscurely 
apprehended by the public mind and, as it sometimes seems, imperfectly 
revealed to the Minister himself. Important as these changes are, they are 
of little moment by comparison with the impact of the war itself on pro¬ 
duction as on every other problem. The outstanding facts of the last twelve 
months are that the United States and Japan are now belligerents and that 
shipping losses from enemy action have risen to a level that would have 
been dangerous even if the course of the war had not added substantially 
to the Allied need of shipping tonnage. All these considerations suggest 
that this is an opportune moment to review what has been accomplished, 
and what remains to be done if the armed forces of the United Nations are 
to be equipped at the right time and place with instruments of war adequate 
in quantity and in design to ensure victory. 

Magnitude of the British Effort 

In a speech in the United States during his recent visit and in a subsequent 
debate in Parliament Mr. Oliver Lyttelton has given figures which illustrate 
the magnitude of British war production. They will not have astonished 
readers of The Round Table, who have been consistently warned that 
much criticism, in and out of Parliament, did less than justice to the workers 
and managements of this country. But the figures are worth repeating. 
Two-thirds of the population between the ages of 14 and 65 are enrolled in 
whole-time service in industry, in the forces or in civil defence. Five and 
a half million women are engaged on full-time work in industry, and one 
and a half million of these are not peace-time workers. Strikes have caused 
the loss of less than one hour a worker a year. We are producing over 
250,000 mechanical vehicles of all kinds in a year and guns—2-pounder and 
upwards—at the rate of 60,000 a year. Our production of aircraft, calculated 
by structural weight, has increased nearly two and a half times in the last 
eighteen months and the output of our shipyards by 57 per cent in the 
same period. Mr. Lyttelton might have added that this advance could not 
have been made without the simultaneous expansion of the manufacture 
of innumerable components and of ancillary apparatus of every kind. It is 
inevitable that in a programme on this scale there should be disappointments. 
There have been, and there still are, shortages here and there and failures, 
sometimes serious in their consequences, to synchronize production. Manu¬ 
facturers are not all efficient, workers are not all industrious and Government 
* See The Round Table, No. 124, Sept. 1941, p. 636. 
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departments still make mistakes. There is room in some directions for further 
growth and there are many openings both for increased efficiency and for 
closer correlation with the industrial effort of the United States. But, broadly 
speaking, the volume of our production is no longer the subject of substantial 
criticism. 

Quantity and Quality 

Recent reverses in the field, and particularly the unexpected defeat of the 
Eighth Army in Libya, have diverted attention from quantity to quality, 
from numbers to details of design. From the indisputable facts that Rommel’s 
German tanks were more heavily armed than most of ours and that he has 
been using powerful long-range anti-aircraft guns as anti-tank weapons, 
a myth is in danger of being born, the myth of the technical incompetence 
and degeneracy of our designers. It is true that the myth is not universally 
accepted even by the most resolute and devoted critics. Mr. Harold Laski, 
for instance, has told us* that “The reverse in Libya is an epitaph upon a 
system. ... It is the necessary consequence of a Government which seeks to 
revitalize a society that is dying instead of being urgent to hasten the birth 
of a society that is seeking to be born.” But when millions of men and 
women are spending their lives making the instruments of war, not even 
the lamentations of Mr. Laski are so likely to discourage them as a belief 
that the work of their hands is being wasted on weapons that are obsolete. 
For that reason alone, apart from any questions of historical accuracy, it is 
important to examine what truth there is in current criticism of the quality 
of our war production. 

On a broad survey of the whole field there is much cause for gratitude to 
our scientists, designers and engineers. They have given us aircraft, both 
fighters and bombers, of outstanding quality and performance; guns of all 
kinds and calibres certainly not inferior to the corresponding types and sizes 
used by the enemy; delicate and intricate apparatus for all the applications of 
radiolocation and for marry other purposes. Moreover, they have succeeded 
on the whole in striking a tolerable mean between the two courses of un¬ 
restricted production of the obsolescent and unlimited technical development 
without adequate production. That in itself is seen to be a remarkable 
achievement when it is remembered how inevitably modem methods of 
quantity production tend towards rigidity of design. The British four- 
engined bombers of to-day, which in offensive and defensive power have 
no equals in the world, took shape on the drawing-board in 1936. It was 
over four years before they came into operation. In order to build up a 
production of two bombers a day, a manufacturer would require, apart from 
buildings and machine tools, to spend not less than a million pounds on jigs 
and tools to ensure perfect interchangeability and rapid manufacture. To 
maintain his production schedule he would need contracts at any time for 18 
months ahead. Every modification suggested by experience or by technical 
advance—an additional turret, a more powerful engine, suspension apparatus 
for carrying a heavier bomb—interrupts the schedule and necessitates far- 
* New Statesman, July 11. 
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reaching rearrangements of one kind or another. Successful compromise 
between progress and rigidity may have decisive results and the verdict of 
history may well be that our policy in seeking it has been wiser than that of our 
enemy who has sacrificed a great deal to obtain uninterrupted output of his 
obsolete Stukas and Ju. 52s. 

Tanks and Torpedo-Bombers 

The high quality of most of our production has been obscured by the 
accumulation of evidence that in two weapons, both widely felt to be of 
first-rate importance, we have been outstripped by our enemies. Those 
weapons are tanks and torpedo-bombers, and the sense of comparative 
failure is the more galling because in both fields we were the originators and 
pioneers. In each case we are reaping the harvest of years of neglect, the 
years in which Governments and parties almost acquiesced in the belief, 
shared by so many sections of public opinion, that the Navy and the Army 
were a tiresome and expensive survival from a less enlightened age. The 
Government has not failed to explain that after losing in France all the tanks 
we had, it was driven to produce first whatever could be produced quickest. 
At the time that decision was right, and it is well too to remember that the 
modern tank, with speeds several times higher than those of its forerunner 
of the same weight, raises formidable problems of mechanical design, particu¬ 
larly of suspension, which can be solved only by extensive trial and experi¬ 
ment. But, though much weight should be given to these arguments, the 
fact remains that after three years of war we have not had in action any tank 
which in performance, offensive power and reliability is outstanding. There 
can be few engineers, amongst those concerned in the manufacture of tanks, 
who would not agree that we ought to have done better or who would not 
attribute our shortcomings to two main causes. The first would be indecision 
and lack of imagination at the War Office as to what the Army needed, and 
the second defective organization, of which frequent and often unaccountable 
changes in the functions and personnel of the Tank Board have been a 
symptom. 

Japanese successes and the escape of the Scharnhorst and the Gneisenau have 
shown our torpedo-bombing in an unfavourable light. As with tanks in 
Libya, we have had to use our torpedo-bombers in conditions for which 
they were not designed and the result has been to make the machine seem 
worse than it is and to distract attention from the skill and courage with 
which it has been used. But when other navies are dropping heavier and 
deadlier torpedoes from aircraft less vulnerable than our own, criticism is 
inevitable and, like all criticism in war, will strike both the just and the 
unjust. Naval spokesmen have attributed all deficiencies to the long, and 
in their view unfinished, struggle for naval control of the Fleet Air Arm. 
The layman is tempted to look farther. He has come to doubt whether the 
higher ranks of the service apprehended in time the revolutionary limitations 
placed by modern aircraft on the exercise of sea power. The Navy has never 
been conspicuous for its failure to obtain equipment which it judged to be 
essential for its well-being and, if it has relied for too long on aircraft 

Hh 
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inadequate in numbers and obsolete in type, its professional judgment of 
what was essential may well have been at fault. We are brought back in 
fact to the fundamental weaknesses of a system in which the three services 
are not welded, in peace and in war, by a combined general staff. 

The Agreement with America 

Much has been done, and is being done, to correct the defects which experi¬ 
ence has exposed both in tanks and in naval aircraft. The task has been 
greatly simplified by the entry of America into the war. The ultimate capacity 
of America to produce tanks and aircraft is far in excess of our own, and under 
the arrangements which have now been made that capacity is placed at the 
disposal of the United Nations without distinction between the forces of 
one nation and another engaged on the same strategic task. A far-reaching 
agreement has been negotiated for the maximum standardization and inter¬ 
changeability of British and American tanks and derivative vehicles. The 
tanks now in production in the United States and in this country will give 
to the Allies over the whole range equipment in no way inferior to that of 
the enemy. The agreement is a model of what can be accomplished by 
mutual goodwill and common sense. The tank is not, like the aeroplane, an 
article of commerce, and few of those who are making it to-day have any 
wish to make another when the war is over. That is one of the reasons why 
a tank agreement was found to be attainable when a similar plan for the 
standardization of aircraft would have presented great difficulties. But the 
fact that an agreement has been signed will not be without influence on the 
joint programmes of the two countries in other directions. 

Whether on a short or a long view, American belligerency has strongly 
reinforced Allied war production. No nation could be expected to make the 
same effort or submit to the same sacrifices for a cause in which it was not 
itself a combatant. But combatants are liable to be attacked, and the transfer 
of the submarine war to the other side of the Atlantic has for the time being 
created new production problems both for the United States and for ourselves. 
In order to get full value from* the tanks and guns and shells which we are pro¬ 
ducing here and in America, the U-boats must be defeated and the losses which 
they have caused much more than replaced. Merchant ships and the naval craft 
to protect them have necessarily taken first place in the list of priorities. 
Astonishing feats of rapid construction have been performed by the ship¬ 
builders of the United States. Admirably though our own shipyards have 
laboured and different though our conditions are, we have something to 
learn from American methods, particularly in the use of welding and pre¬ 
fabrication. There is no field in which correlation of the activities of the 
two countries can be more fruitful than in shipbuilding—unless indeed it 
is in the use qf the shipping available at any period. 

Plans for merging the war industries of Britain and America in a unified 
effort are being facilitated by the machinery which each country has set up 
independently in the search for a more efficient production organization of 
its own. Drift and confusion at the centre led in the United States to the 
progressive concentration of power in the hands of Mr. Donald Nelson and 
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his assistants. For internal reasons not very different in kind Mr. Oliver 
Lyttelton was made Minister of Production here. Their powers and respon¬ 
sibilities in their own countries are not identical; if there were no others, 
historical reasons would prevent that. What is more important is that their 
appointments have made it possible to set up a joint Production Council, 
with Mr. Nelson and Sir Robert Sinclair in Washington, Mr. Lyttelton and 
Mr. Averell Harriman in London, and thus to provide machinery at the 
centre for interlocking British and American war production ever more 
closely. It is in the working of that machinery, and in the sphere of planning 
rather than in detailed responsibility for the British productive machine, 
that the usefulness of the Ministry of Production may be found to lie. 

The growth of American war industry to its full gigantic stature is the 
first condition of victory. But nothing that is done in America can release 
this country from the duty of expanding and perfecting by every means in 
its power the immense industrial effort which it has already made. Over a 
wide range we are producing war material of the highest quality. We have 
the technical equipment and the fighting experience to enable us to improve 
it still further both in quality and in quantity. We have not yet reached the 
highest use either of labour or of machine tools and in all the services 
there is much to be done in raising the standard of maintenance and thus 
indirectly increasing effective production. In a word, concerted effort 
here is vital and there can be no relaxation until the war is won. 
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O F thinking and writing about reconstruction there is no end. It is ail 
necessarily founded on some forecast of circumstances that are un¬ 
known. Hardly any prophecies can be made now which are certain of fulfil¬ 
ment; but one of these is that all the nobler plans for a finer world are bound 
to suffer wreck unless the British House of Commons is composed of mem¬ 
bers worthy of its vast responsibilities. The like condition applies with 
appropriate force to all the Parliaments of the Empire, to the Congress of 
the United States and to democratic assemblies throughout the world. It 
is peculiarly important in the British case, only in the sense that Westminster 
lies politically at the centre of a great Empire and geographically—maybe 
politically also—between the United States on the one hand and Russia and 
the European storm-centre on the other, so that any weakness or unwisdom 
there must be reckoned as radiating ill effects everywhere. It rests entirely 
with the people of a country to determine the quality of their elected repre¬ 
sentatives, unless they drowsily abdicate their power and interest in this 
matter to energetic self-seekers, or narrow local groups, or bodies ready to 
pay for the chance of having their own direct nominees in Parliament. How 
much of the future of the world will depend upon the whole people of Britain 
awakening to realize that it must send to Westminster the best-fitted men 
and women in the land, and then taking the steps which prove needful to 
accomplish that relatively simple but all-important object? 

This, the primary essential, has been long kept in shadow by the focusing 
of discussion on points of political machinery which are all of them secondary 
to it—the franchise, proportional representation, the procedure of the 
Commons, the future of the Lords, an “Economic Parliament”. The 
Commons control their own procedure; there is no external force inhibiting 
them from altering it, if a substantial majority of their own number reach 
the conviction that the allocation of Parliamentary time could be changed 
for the better. In other words, if the British people elect members of suffi¬ 
cient quality and intelligence to judge rightly whether the arrangements for 
the discharge of business in the Commons are or are not (that issue is not 
prejudged here) in line with what the modern tasks of government require, 
then the right course will be followed; there is no other road to an effective 
Parliament—no short cut if the wrong direction was taken at the outset in 
the choice of candidates. 

For the past thirteen years every man and woman over 21 years old has 
by statute enjoyed the right to vote. Ancient controversies about unfranchised 
classes are dead. But whatever other benefits the universal franchise has 
brought, in the light of experience few would now claim that it has been 
accompanied by marked improvement in the quality of elected members, 
man for man (or woman for man), compared with 50 or even 100 years agp. 
Parliaments to-day contain, as they did not then, numbers of men who 
worked with their hands after leaving school, and that in itself is thoroughly 
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to the good. But Parliament must be not only individually representative— 
though this is essential—but also collectively capable of statesmanship; and 
all parties are backward just now in producing members with just that 
combination of intelligence and large-minded courage which government 
in the twentieth century requires, and which the British race can richly 
produce but is not at present insisting upon in its political candidates. For 
this failure there are definite and remediable causes. 

Short Cuts to Parliamentary Reform 
An item in the programme of the Labour Party at the last general election 
was to abolish the House of Lords; and if in some future Parliament, when 
the electorate had declared for a Labour Government, the Lords should act 
so foolishly as to obstruct important legislation which accorded with the 
evident desire of the majority of the country, they would speedily and de¬ 
servedly find their remaining powers stripped from them. But the hypothesis 
of their so acting becomes more and more improbable, and no realist, chiefly 
concerned to see Britain fitting herself to pursue wise policies, would think 
at this moment of contending that an immediate sine qua non was the abolition 
or even the reform of the House of Lords. Overt party strife in Parliament 
has been stilled for two years. In this period the Lords, not being for the 
time an object of suspicion to anybody, have raised their reputation as a 
practical debating assembly higher perhaps than it has ever stood. It is still 
the Commons who force great decisions; that remains as it should be. But 
anyone who cares to apply the test of reading consecutively the verbatim 
reports of Lords and Commons debates on the same great issues of the war 
will notice how frequent in the latter, how rare in the former is the speaker 
who has something quite unimportant against the vast background to say, 
or even nothing at all, yet feels that he must say it, and does. It is striking 
that on the average, in the principal debates on high policy which the Lords 
have held this year, seven out of every ten speakers have been men who 
earned and did not inherit their titles; most of the other participants have 
either sat in the Commons themselves at some time, or else belong to families 
distinguished in the service of the State for generations. It may be a popular 
idea that debates in the Lords are conducted by august seniors, slow-witted 
landed proprietors, and millionaires who bought peerages with princely 
donations to party funds. The stranger who went to the public gallery 
expecting this, and then found himself listening in succession, as he well 
might, to Lord Moyne, Lord Chatfield, Lord Swinton, Lord Hankey, Lord 
Trenchard, Lord Milne and Lord Hailey (to mention only men who did not 
inherit their titles), would not be far wrong if he decided that the Lords was 
a much more dangerous Chamber in which to make an ill-informed speech 
than the Commons. The return of peace, restoring livelier domestic politics, 
will in all likelihood bring changes in the right to sit in the House of Lords. 
If they are chiefly directed toward preserving the high standards of per¬ 
formance attained under the special conditions of war, they ought not to 
involve embittered controversy. It would be a sad anomaly if dispute over 
the position of the Lords were to divert thought from the quality of the 
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predominant partner—the Commons. The latter, as always, will be the 
mouthpiece of the broad trends of public opinion. The former render an 
invaluable service in supplying men of special experience who might not 
otherwise be in Parliament at all. 

Another of the short cuts periodically suggested towards a more effective 
system of government is the creation, as a Second or a Third Chamber or 
in some undefined status, of a so-called Economic Parliament. The idea 
gathered attractiveness from the indisputably unsuccessful endeavours of 
the House of Commons between the two wars to handle industrial, com¬ 
mercial and monetary questions with that degree of constancy, intimate 
knowledge and bold judgment which their importance and their complexity 
combined to demand. Few debates on economic subjects in the Commons 
were other than dismayingly disappointing to anyone outside the House 
who was fully familiar with the points at issue. It was natural to argue that 
this defect might be made good by establishing an Industrial or Economic 
Parliament of representative experts, to relieve the geographically-elected 
Commons of tasks which they were obviously tackling very badly. It was 
natural, but it was fallacious; for democracy, though it might delegate initial 
discussion to a specialist body of that character, would never in these days 
delegate power to it, except on matters which would not—as these obviously 
would—touch the daily life of the people at points where the shoe might 
pinch. The analogy of the Church Assembly is hostile and not helpful to 
the plan, for on the single occasion when that body sent forward to Parlia¬ 
ment a popularly controversial proposal—the Prayer Book Measure—the 
Commons overruled it, and in two days stultified months of the Assembly’s 
labour. 

All this is not to say that no means can be devised for securing better 
continuous advice for Parliament and the Government on economic and 
industrial affairs. The mere fact that there exists no one body fully repre¬ 
sentative of the employers in industry, with which the Government of the 
day can consult about all industrial questions as it can with the Trades Union 
Congress on the trade union side, proves how piecemeal and haphazard are 
the present arrangements to cover this now vital field of relationship between 
the State and the economic life of the nation. It might be of definite advan¬ 
tage to Parliament and the country if an authoritatively constituted body 
could come into being of people who, not without personal responsibility 
for economic affairs themselves, would supply Parliament with the fruits of 
direct and systematic study of these subjects, as dispassionately as, in its 
small sphere, the Statutory Committee under the Unemployment Act of 
1934 sets forth periodically the latest facts and appropriate recommendations 
regarding the finance of unemployment insurance. But the economic body, 
if it is to have value, must conceive itself primarily as bringing objectivity 
into political discussion of economic questions—as providing facts which 
will delimit the scope of controversy, not as superseding the process of 
controversial debate leading to final decision, which democracy justly 
cherishes as the right of Parliament alone. In other words, however fat the 
advice available to the House of Commons may be freshened, systematized 
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and perfected, nothing can prevent weakness and error in the final, crucial 
stage of controlling policy, except a House composed (so far as may be) of 
the best-qualified men and women whom the country can produce. 

The present House of Commons can excellently debate subjects which are 
of current importance, are close at hand, and require no specialized know¬ 
ledge for the formation of a reasonable opinion on them. It can discuss with 
profit, for instance, the purposes of the Ministry of Information, but hardly 
the organization for achieving those purposes. It can debate Regulation 18 B 
(which empowers the Government in war-time to detain British subjects 
without trial) and ensure, as Parliament should, that all the pros and cons 
are ventilated; but on a day when it debates Colonial questions its weakness 
immediately becomes apparent, because only a handful of its members have 
the personal knowledge, or the requisite mental grip of far-off situations, 
to enable them to participate even as fully intelligent listeners. Fewer and 
fewer members arc drawn to-day, as were almost ail in the nineteenth century, 
from a leisured and therefore a travelled class. When this war is over, 
the House of Commons will almost certainly have to shoulder greater 
responsibilities for external policy—towards India, the Dominions, the 
Colonies, the United States, Europe, Russia, and all the rest of the world— 
than in any previous age. There is but little sign that those who take an 
interest in the choosing of Parliamentary candidates pay a moment’s regard 
to that pregnant fact. 

How Candidates are Chosen 

The votes cast on polling day at a general election settle which party shall 
have a majority in the next Parliament and shall form the Government; but 
it is not on polling day that the human quality of the new Parliament is really 
determined. For 615 seats the voters have the duty of selecting 615 out of 
some 1,400 candidates seeking election. Choose they never so wisely, they 
cannot raise the new House of Commons above the level of personality and 
competence set by the best 615 of the 1,400 who have been nominated. In 
stricter terms, die elector can vote for one out of two or three or four candi¬ 
dates standing in his constituency—but as often as not he is perfectly right 
in his vexed feeling that none of them is really the kind of man to send to 
Parliament. Being politically sleepy except at election times, this feeling 
unfortunately comes upon him too late, and dies too soon after the election 
is over, for him ever to discover the actual methods by which candidates are 
chosen or the reasons why they are not the people he would like. He is 
merely added henceforth to the large number of those who talk sceptically 
about parties and politics. But if he (and thousands like him in every con¬ 
stituency) can be fired to interest himself in the first choosing of candidates— 
for that is where democracy is undermining its own health at present-—the 
weaknesses of Parliament can be made to disappear. The selection of the 
1,400 out of our 46 millions, not the election of the 615 out of the 1,400, is 
the point at which the nation is in peril of betraying its old political genius. 

Curiously few are aware of the machinery by which party candidates are 
chosen for a constituency, although there is no mystery about it. According 
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to popular belief, party headquarters in London normally dictate the choice; 
but this is not so. The practice of the two chief present-day parties, Conserva¬ 
tive and Labour, differs slightly. In almost every constituency there are a 
Conservative Association and a Labour Party Branch. Full membership of 
either is open to anybody in general sympathy with that party, on payment 
of a minimum subscription within the reach of the poorest. When a candidate 
has to be chosen, the members or the annually elected executive committee 
appoint a selection committee, which in due course recommends a single 
name or a short list of two or three names for the full body finally to decide 
upon. In the Conservative party the local Association can, if it wishes, 
consult London and ask for names from the list of those who have entered 
themselves through party headquarters as would-be Conservative candidates 
for any vacancy; but it is under no obligation to do this or, having done it, 
to decide in favour of anyone from the headquarters list. Whoever is 
ultimately chosen by the local Association becomes ipso facto the official 
Conservative candidate for the constituency. Although in almost all cases 
the Association does consult with headquarters in the early stages, the free 
right to make the final decision locally and without interference is most 
jealously guarded. Local autonomy in the Labour party is somewhat less. 
The Branch must consult headquarters, must take into consideration any 
names submitted from there, and must submit its final choice for head¬ 
quarters endorsement. This gives to the centre some definite power of 
control, but none of dictation. 

Any man or woman wishing to enter Parliament, however, whether as an 
independent or as a party candidate, must first give thought to two matters— 
time and money. Parliament in war-time is meeting three days a week. 
Before the war it sat from 2.45 p.m. to (normally) 11 p.m. on Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, and from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. on Friday, 
for about 3 5 weeks of the year. On the time factor alone, therefore, it is hard 
for anyone to undertake Parliamentary duties seriously unless he is either 
a person of leisure and independent means (these once were many, but now 
are few), or a trade unionist whose Parliamentary salary is augmented by his 
union, or a member of a limited list of professions (such as barrister, stock¬ 
broker, insurance broker, accountant or journalist) which allow him to earn 
a living in London while not neglecting Westminster. As a result these 
categories tend to be over-represented in the House. Retired business people 
are common, but men actively in touch with modern industry surprisingly 
few. Agriculture is represented by landowners, not by land agents, working 
farmers or agricultural labourers. The more powerful trade unions have 
numerically strong representation, but working men not belonging to one 
of those are largely excluded. The great middle class—the backbone of the 
professions, of local life, and some would say of the nation—is almost totally 
unrepresented, for its members can afford neither the time nor the money. 

The salary of a member of Parliament is £600 a year, subject to income- 
tax. His financial sacrifice is twofold: loss of time for earning a living by 
normal means (for anyone worthy to sit in Parliament ought to possess 
greater ability than a £600 salary in ordinary employment would indicate), 
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and in addition the direct expenses of membership. The cost of a contested 
election in England ranges usually between £300 and £1,000, averaging 
about £600 (in Scotland it is lower—odd testimony to native carefulness). 
That will recur probably every four years, possibly oftener. A member not 
living in London will need to pay for accommodation there while the House 
is sitting. Free rail travel between London and the constituency, free postage 
on one communication to each voter at election-time, and a deduction of 
certain essential expenses from salary before income-tax is charged, are the 
only financial mitigations granted by the State. In some places a bad tradition 
persists that the member is expected to give hundreds of pounds a year to 
local charities, but this is growing rarer; it only survives in constituencies 
which have been grossly spoilt by rich members in the past, and the average 
member need not reckon that item at a figure much higher than he would 
gladly give to charities of his own choice if he were a private citizen. Rather, 
it is the continuous upkeep of a party organization in the constituency 
between elections which may impose the really severe strain on his purse, 
if no one else is prepared to pay for it. Some such organization is essential, 
if any kind of political education is to be carried on. Apart from that, if 
one party maintains an office, a full-time agent, perhaps an assistant agent 
and a typist, all working week in week out to further the cause, while the 
other party does nothing of the kind, there is little doubt which will start 
with a long advantage at the next election. An efficient constituency organiza¬ 
tion can hardly be run for less than £700 a year, and most people would put 
the minimum higher. Party supporters must either raise the whole of that 
sum locally, or turn to their member for whatever is the anticipated deficit. 

The Money Barrier 

Consider the position of the local party Association or Branch. If Labour, 
it is overwhelmingly tempted to accept as candidate the nominee of a trade 
union or a co-operative society, either of which will in return contribute 
from its political funds the whole of the election expenses and a substantial 
part of the annual cost of the constituency organization; a local man, however 
meritorious, may have small chance against a rival with this backing, or 
indeed against one of the rich individuals whom even the Labour party does 
not lack as would-be candidates. On the Conservative side the same hard 
decision has to be made; if selection is not confined to candidates willing to 
pay their own election expenses and contribute £100 or £250 or £500 a year 
towards running the organization, where is the money to come from? It 
is constantly alleged against parties that they sin against the light by exercising 
their free choice in favour of wealth and against merit. But commonly their 
choice is not free, and will not be, until those very complainants and thou¬ 
sands of others face the question what price they as citizens are prepared 
to pay, out of their own pockets, in order that their Parliamentary repre¬ 
sentatives may be chosen from the best of the nation, without a money 
barrier. 

Election expenses are restricted by statute to 6d. per elector in county 
constituencies and 5 d. in boroughs; but the actual expenditure nowadays 
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runs usually well below this. Partly for that reason, an amendment of the 
law to reduce the limits would probably be agreed to by all parties. If the 
reduction was drastic, it would ease the quadrennial burden somewhat, but 
would not touch the annual one, which is cumulatively the heavier. Nor 
could an increase in members’ salaries (whatever case there might be for 
that on other grounds) be relied upon to eradicate the main trouble. It 
would only tempt some of the constituencies which are already the worst 
offenders to look to their members for more. There is only one genuine 
remedy, and that is a widespread public understanding of the dangers to 
the State, followed by a hot determination to remove them. Few areas could 
not render themselves independent of the purses of their members or the 
funds of an organization, if groups of people in every constituency made up 
their minds that they must have the best Parliamentary candidate possible. 
This is not visionary talk. It is realism, for unless a vivid popular awakening 
to political responsibilities lies ahead, the nation cannot hope to fulfil the 
destinies to which its heart is summoning it. < 

Understanding of present facts must come first, ana*there must be no 
illusion that some mechanical device—proportional representation or any 
other—will abolish the barriers of time and money which now cause the 
1,400 to be chosen from far too few sections of the 46 millions. It cannot 
be right that, as at present, one-tenth of the House of Commons is over 70, 
one-quarter between 70 and 60, and barely one-eighth under 40; nor can 
the high average age be explained away by reference to this Parliament being, 
in its seventh year, for it was old when first elected. Some 22 Labour members 
and 38 others are over 70; there one sees the elderly trade unionists and the 
retired men. Only 6 Labour members, but 68 others, are under 40; there 
one sees the handicap on young men of ability without large means, for the 
68 include a number who sit in Parliament by virtue less of merit than of 
money—yet without these the younger generation would be hardly repre¬ 
sented at all., 

There is no lack of intellect, experience or integrity in the country, and 
political ambition of the finest kind still exists; it would be stronger and 
commoner if the barriers which shut out so many from developing and 
fulfilling it were pulled down. Dust and heat and petty domestic issues cloud 
the fighting of elections, but he who fears these and cannot ride through them 
had better shun the political field; he will not be the man to stand the buffet- 
ings of greater affairs. It may seem alien to British thought, but legislation 
to pay election expenses from the Exchequer up to a fair figure for every 
candidate who secured a percentage of the total votes might well, under 
modern conditions, bring benefits outweighing the cost. But it would be 
useless in itself, unless accompanied by genuine local resolve to remove the 
other money obstacles. If this can be done, those who possess enthusiasm 
and initiative and the right ambition will find their own means of over¬ 
coming the time obstacle, and will not let that permanently debar them. 
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I N the final sentence of the instalment of this review published in the June 
number of The Round Table, an attempt was made to temper the 
rather intemperate optimism prevailing at that time. “The great trial of 
strength in 1942 lias still to come; and until it has arrived its results cannot 
be forecast.” It has come; and its results so far have not been pleasant. 

Hitler can have required no astrologer to tell him that 1942 would be the 
year of his best chance, if he could strike down Russia and capture Egypt 
before the United Nations had fully absorbed the shock of Japan’s treacher¬ 
ous attack, before the British Empire had reached the quantitative and 
qualitative peak of its armaments and before the Americans could make 
their tremendous weight felt, he would have won one war and equipped 
himself far better to fight another, even supposing that the undiminished 
determination of the democracies made that necessary. He therefore struck 
in three directions—at sea, with a swarm of U-boats to keep us relatively 
quiet; in Africa to pinch out the bastion of the Middle East; and in South 
Russia to split the Soviet armies and disrupt the Soviet economic and 
military organization. These three great blows must be considered in succes¬ 
sion. 

The most insidious has been the U-boat offensive. It is no longer the 
battle only of the Atlantic, but the battle of the three oceans, the Atlantic, 
the South Atlantic and the Arctic. The main areas of conflict have shifted 
away from the seas near these islands to the American seaboard, the Carib¬ 
bean, and the northern convoy route to Russia (where the U-boats are 
heavily supplemented by aircraft). Precise figures of losses on both sides 
are unknown, but the broad fact is clear that up to the end of July our 
losses were considerably in excess of new building, without counting ships 
temporarily out of service through damage. The United States officially 
announced that the sinkings during the week ending July 12 were the 
highest in history. This does not mean that Hitler’s first blow has given 
him permanent success. There is no reason to think that in time the U-boats 
cannot be cleared out of the western and southern Atlantic as effectively 
as they have been cleared out of the neighbouring waters. In time also 
American shipbuilding alone will reach figures equal to probable present 
losses. But meanwhile it would not be surprising to learn in some remote 
future that the development of Allied strategy in 1942 had been modified 
and delayed. The U-boat campaign has not, however, prevented the rein¬ 
forcement of the Middle East, and Hitler’s second blow, after some very 
anxious moments, has been parried. It was struck on June 2 against the 
Allied line from Gazala to Bir Hacheim and at first seemed to be foiled. The 
line was a series of strong points, or “boxes” interspersed with and covered 
by continuous minefields. The strong points held, and special delight was 
caused by the tenacious resistance of the Fighting French at Bir Hacheim. 
The enemy, however, made a lane through the minefield in the centre, made 
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a box out of it himself, overran a contiguous strong point, forced the 
evacuation of Bir Hacheim after eleven days, and finally appeared ready for 
the main clash south of the famous box of Knightsbridge. There on June 13 
the British armoured strength was decimated, and general retreat became 
necessary. 


Fall of Tobruk 

During the retreat, the greatest disaster of all occurred. The decision was 
taken to try to hold Tobruk; and two divisions were added to the original 
garrison. They were unable to withstand a whirlwind attack, and Tobruk 
fell in 36 hours. The news caused a profound shock, partly because of the 
former successful holding of Tobruk, partly because it seemed to confirm 
rumours that the Allied army was out-gunned, out-tanked and out¬ 
manoeuvred. One of the results was that a group of members in the House 
of Commons put down a motion censuring “the central direction of the 
war”, and though, when the motion was debated on July 1 and 2, they 
mustered only 27, this sign of exasperation was a reflection of the first 
defeat that had no obvious explanation. On the battlefield the result was a 
further retreat over the frontier, back past Mersa Matruh to El Alamcin 
some 60 miles only from Alexandria. The retreat was skilfully conducted, 
and after bitter fighting on the first days of July, the enemy was definitely 
stopped. Later in the month a series of limited attacks pushed him back a 
few miles. As things have turned out, therefore, there was no great strategic 
disaster in the loss of some hundreds of miles of desert. The enemy is no 
more and no less able to use his supply lines across the Mediterranean when 
he is at El Alamein than when he was at Gazala. West from Alexandria, 
Benghazi is the first point of any strategic importance because it is the 
first point from which consistent interference with Axis convoys can be 
attempted. The serious features of the June defeat were the loss of between 
30,000 and 40,000 prisoners and the revelation that some of the equipment 
—the fruit of two years’ toil—was defective. 

These criticisms of weapons have such a bearing on the strategy of the 
war that they must be examined a little more closely. The main charges are 
that our tanks arc too lightly armed, their two-pounder guns being out¬ 
ranged by the much heavier guns in some of the Axis tanks; that our anti¬ 
tank guns (mostly two-pounders) were useless except at very short range 
against any kind of German tank, and useless, even at short range, against 
some; and that we had no dive-bombers. The answer is most difficult to 
give without imparting information to the enemy; and one of the disadvan¬ 
tages of the censure debate is that there were probably too many disclosures 
rather than too few. It is, however, safe to discount both Lord Beaver- 
brook’s protestations that everything was all right and the cries of the 
censurites that everything was all wrong. Nor can there be any harm in 
saying that the two-pounder tank and the two-pounder anti-tank gun are 
at a disadvantage in open country like the desert, where the range of guns 
tells almost as surely as in a sea-battle. As for artillery, our 2 5-pounder is 
a first-class field gun, but a bit unwieldy to be the'sole or main weapon 
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against a moving target. Nevertheless, even for this purpose it is every bit 
as good as the German 88 mm.—a converted A.A. gun which won its 
reputation in this battle more because of its use in mass than on its individual 
merits. The answer both to this gun and to the German tank is our own 
six-pounder, whether mounted in tanks or used as an anti-tank weapon. 
We had some of this weapon, but not nearly enough. Lastly, the absence 
of dive-bombers is, in the writer's view, no considerable handicap. They 
were only effective on the German side when the R.A.F. was moving back— 
the period of a few hours only, which unhappily covered the fall of Tobruk. 
During the whole of the rest of the battle the R.A.F. has been on top of the 
Luftwaffe, and the dive-bomber has been their easiest meat. The fairest 
comment on this whole story is that inferiority of tanks and anti-tank guns 
did materially contribute to the loss of this battle; but that the inferiority 
is remediable. Speaking strategically therefore, this defeat is less disquieting 
than it seemed to be. 

No account of this theatre of war would be complete without mention of 
Malta. The island has been subjected to continuous air attack in order to 
make it unusable by ships and bombers and thus obviate danger to enemy 
convoys. The heroic defence of the island cannot blind us to the fact that 
this object has been very largely achieved; but that does not detract in any 
way from the exploits both of our fighters and of our A.A. gunners. They 
have inflicted very heavy losses on their assailants, rising as high as 12 air¬ 
craft in a single day, and averaging four a day for month after month. It 
has proved possible to fly in the necessary reinforcements of fighters, but 
the supply of munitions and food is extremely difficult. Nevertheless Malta 
shares largely in the honour of having made Hitler’s Mediterranean blow 
the least effective of the three. 

Russia and the “Second Front” 

The third is the blow in South Russia. The doubts suggested in the former 
accounts of the Russians’ winter and spring offensives have proved justified. 
The German offensive was delayed but not sensibly weakened when it came. 
Using rather more than 20 Panzer divisions organized in a new way so as 
to pad them better against encirclement after a break-through, the enemy 
first crossed the Don at Voronezh to secure a defensive northern flank, just 
as the capture of Sevastopol had cleared his southern flank. He then launched 
an offensive, sustained without a break for over two months, which in that 
time cleared the whole Donetz basin, reached the Don throughout most of 
its course between Voronezh and Rostov, captured Rostov itself, and threat¬ 
ened to achieve a big strategic victory. It has already cost the Russians a 
highly important agricultural and industrial area. It has already reached 
Caucasian oil-fields and threatens to split the Russian armies of the North from 
those of the South. It has, however, destroyed no Russian army. The enemy 
himself claims no more than 100,000 prisoners, and the Russian retreat has 
never become a rout. That is the silver lining to a dark cloud. Some people 
may detect hope in the enormous German losses, but their effect can easily 
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be exaggerated. An advancing Army can repair its tanks. A victorious 
army does not feel its losses until it is checked—for example the Allied 
losses in the victorious months of 1918 were heavier than at any other 
period of the war, but never lowered moral in the slightest. No sign of 
lower moral can be detected either among the Germans or among their 
Allies. 

The dangerous success of this third blow has naturally raised in acute 
form the question of a so-called “second front”. The enemy has always 
been nervous (ever since Hitler wrote Mein Kampf) of having to fight really 
hard both in the East and in the West, and both the U-boat blow and the 
Mediterranean blow have been designed to make an Allied invasion of the 
Continent impracticable. When Mr. Churchill visited President Roosevelt 
in June, the joint announcement issued after the meeting was reasonably 
taken to show an intention to make the attempt this year. Such an attempt 
is, indeed, the obvious strategy whatever the course of the Russian campaign. 
It would be both dangerous and stupid to discuss what stages preparations 
may have reached for this particular form of lessening the pressure on 
Russia, but there has been so much loose talk about a second front that some 
statement of the conditions required for such a venture is necessary. They 
are, effective air cover, not merely for a landing but until such time as a 
bridgehead containing airfields has been established; strong predominantly 
mobile and heavily armoured forces to make the bridgehead, and far stronger 
reserves of all kinds to foll'ow T up ; ships not only to transport the first batch 
but also to ensure reinforcements and supplies; air-borne forces to cut the 
enemy’s supply lines far inland and sustain any organized rising against the 
enemy; at least qualitative equality of equipment with anything the enemy 
can deploy. All these conditions would, of course, occur to any general 
staff; but they do not seem so obvious to impatient critics. 

Meanwhile the bombing offensive against Germany has been developed, 
though hampered by a run of extraordinarily unfavourable weather. Very 
heavy attacks have been delivered against the industrial Ruhr and Rhineland, 
and against some ports which are large centres of submarine and aero¬ 
plane construction. Some of the results have been ascertained by photo¬ 
graphs, and the enemy have been unable to conceal the devastation caused. 
We should not look for sensational results—such as a perceptible de¬ 
cline in* German equipment or in German moral or in the number of 
U-boats too early. We should not look for continuous 1,000-bomber 
raids. There is no virtue in this particular figure and no special effort—such 
as the employment of obsolescent machines or partly trained crews— 
should be made to attain it for every big raid. We should not rely on the 
results of bombing alone. But if the results of a continuous air offensive 
are unpredictable, they are also indispensable. It is better to destroy the 
egg than the maggot and the maggot than the moth. The U-boat is easier 
to kill in the factory than at sea, and at sea than in concrete-covered docks. 
Tht destruction of one factory is reputed to have destroyed the equipment 
of five Panzer divisions. While, therefore, the present bomber offensive is 
only an embryq and can probably never be the only form of offensive, it 
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must be recognized that even in embryo it has inflicted as much damage as 
many battles. 

The night offensive has also been supplemented by a day offensive. Day 
attacks on factories by single bombers using cloud cover can do a great deal 
of damage; and many of these attacks have been carried out over Germany 
recently. Over occupied territory, targets have been expanded to include 
railway engines, which the Germans would, of course, use to resist the 
establishment of a second front. The term, incidentally, is very misleading. 
There are already an Air Front, a Sea Front, an African Front, an Indian 
Front and an Australian Front. The proper name for any front resulting 
from the invasion of the Continent is therefore merely “another front”. 

Japanese Activities 

The enemy’s blows against Russia and Egypt have rather overshadowed 
the activities of Japan. After driving the Allies back to India and Australia, 
it seemed likely that the Japanese would try to complete their work in 
China. They did indeed launch heavy offensives, which so tar have met 
with very indifferent success; and for the first time in five years they have 
had to meet something in the air. The American Volunteer Group, now 
incorporated in the American Army Air Corps, has been considerably 
strengthened. Japanese airfields and positions have been attacked. On the 
whole it seems certain that the Chinese can continue their remarkable resis¬ 
tance for many more months; and it has been announced that the supplies 
reaching them by the newly organized air-freight routes are as great as those 
formerly sent by the Burma Road. In the Pacific, the Battle of Midway 
Island is seen more and more to have been a very heavy Japanese defeat; 
and it may well explain their quiescence in the southern Pacific. Allied 
aircraft hpve given them no rest in New Guinea; and not until the middle of 
July did they attempt further action against Port Moresby, by landing a 
considerable and considerably battered force at Buna on the north coast. 
Towards the end of that month there was skirmishing, in the interior, be¬ 
tween Australian and Japanese patrols. In the neighbourhood of Australia, 
however, it cannot be said that either side so far shows many signs of an 
offensive on a large scale. The strongest recent move on either side has 
been an Allied attack on the Solomon Islands of which details are awaited 
at the moment of writing. On the other hand there are repeated reports 
from the northern extremity of the Far Eastern war zone that the enemy is 
preparing an attack on Vladivostok. On the Burmese frontier there is 
nothing to report, but nothing was expected until the end of the monsoon. 

Some observers seem to detect a ground for satisfaction in some theory 
that the Japanese will wage their war without regard for German interests. 
It really makes very little difference whether this is true or not. The picture 
just given of the Japanese poised to thrust or to resist on so many fronts 
is a measure both of their intrinsic strength and of its usefulness—even if 
it be only incidental—to Hitler. The Japanese have contained very large 
Russian forces; accounted for at least five British divisions quite apart from 
attracting very large British reinforcements to India; secured the withdrawal 
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to Australia of very strong Australian forces; forced the diversion to 
Australia, China and India of considerable American supplies. They have 
done all this when every man and gun is required to meet the Axis in the 
Caucasus and in North Africa, not to speak of the requirements of a second 
front. The Germans owe a very deep debt to the Japanese, whether it has 
paid the latter to allow the Germans to contract it or not. It would be 
idiotic to imagine that there is not in fact the closest co-ordination between 
German and Japanese strategy. The hyaenas are convinced that the corpse 
of civilization will be quite big enough to allow both to eat their fill. 

The Japanese intervention is indeed directly responsible for the most 
dangerous feature of Allied strategy, namely, the dispersal of forces. It has 
greatly prolonged the period of what Marshal Foch used to call “sticking 
on wafers” over holes; and the wafers have not always held. It has masked 
the scale of our mobilization and production and forced a switching of 
priorities from front to front, thus greatly delaying and complicating the 
wresting of the initiative from the Germans and the Japanese alike. There 
can be no analogy between this war and the last cither on the battlefield or 
in the Council Chamber. The biggest difference in the military sense is, of 
course, that Japan ranks among our enemies and must seem to the more 
short-sighted in the United States to be the principal enemy. But the biggest 
difference in the economic sense is the loss of the munitions industry of 
France, handy, vast, efficient, which supplied from bases adjoining the 
battlefield not only the French armies but a large part of the American 
armies. 

On the whole, therefore, the Minister of Production was right when he 
said recently that this was the most critical hour since Dunkirk. But it is 
pregnant with possibilities of good as well'as of evil. The enemy has gone 
all out this year. It he does not succeed, the end of the year may well find 
him all in. 



EDUCATION IN EMPIRE 


Awakening Interest 

T HERE are reasons for hoping that, when this war is over, there will 
exist in Great Britain a livelier and more intelligent interest in the 
Empire. In the stress of the last war the loyalty of the Dominions and the 
fine fighting qualities of their troops aroused both gratitude and admiration. 
When the danger was past and the last Anzac had crossed the ocean to his 
home, the Empire again receded into the distance. The collapse of specula¬ 
tion in America, the distress caused by unemployment at home, the threaten¬ 
ing rise of the Dictators in Europe—these were things immediate and 
insistent. Sydney and Auckland and Pretoria were a long way off, and once 
again things out of sight passed out of mind. 

Now a second time the German belief in the fragility of the bonds which 
unite the Commonwealth has proved baseless, and with the addition of Japan 
to our enemies the safety of the Dominions is threatened, as it was never 
threatened in the previous struggle. Their continued loyalty, and the peril 
in which they stand, have awakened the desire to learn more of these new 
nations, and the determination to prevent the recurrence of the ignorance 
which is so often the cause of indifference. 

There is much leeway to make up. It is as true now as it was in the days 
when Macaulay assured us that every schoolboy knew who murdered 
Montezuma, but that very few Englishmen of cultivated minds were familiar, 
with the events of the conquest of India, that the history of the growth of the 
Empire is unknown to a very large proportion of our population. The 
reason is that they are never taught it. In an ideal world men and women 
would leave their schools and universities anxious to go on learning and 
eager to enter on untrodden paths of knowledge. As things are, most people, 
so far as they continue to be learners, pursue the studies on which they 
entered at school or college. If a man’s acquaintance with the development 
of Canada stops short at the death of Wolfe and his information about 
South Africa begins with Rhodes, it is because in his schooldays his attention 
was drawn to the overseas possessions of the Crown only when their 
fortunes were dramatically and inextricably interwoven with the fortunes of 
England. 


The Examination Test 

There is a rough and ready test of what is taught in schools, the test of 
examination. A good school will teach much that is outside the examination 
syllabus, and a bad school will content itself with cramming for the School 
Certificate. But even if we admit that our test is imperfect, it can hardly be 
held that the present position is satisfactory. In 1941 a Sub-Committee of 
the Head Masters’ Conference made enquiries of the eight Boards which con¬ 
duct the examination of schools. It appeared that in the School Certificate 
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Examination four Boards set a special paper on Empire History. That set 
by the Oxford Delegacy was the most successful, for out of 10,000 can¬ 
didates in history 600 attempted the special paper. Twenty only out of 1,800 
candidates availed themselves of the chance of taking a similar paper in the 
London Matriculation Examination, 225 out of 6,500 in the Cambridge 
Locals and 5 out of 5,500 candidates of the Central Welsh Board. The other 
Boards stated that they set alternative questions in their Modern or English 
History papers. No Board made these questions compulsory, or was pre¬ 
pared to say whether many candidates attempted to answer them. In the 
Higher Certificate Examination the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board 
and the University of London set an optional paper on Imperial or Colonial 
History attracting 22 and 118 candidates respectively. 

The significant feature in this return is not that the Boards did not set 
papers on the Empire, but that the schools did not ask for them, and made 
but a meagre use of them when they were set. It would be a mistake to 
suppose- that the course of study in schools is imposed upon them by the 
requirements of an examination. All the Boards have the necessary machinery 
for consultation with Head Masters and Head Mistresses, and are willing 
to listen to any representations they may make about the nature and content 
of the examination. When we find that Empire History occupies so small a 
space in these examinations we must infer that it is the schools, not the 
universities, who fail to recognize its importance. 

There is some evidence of a change of heart. The Sub-Committee of the 
Head Masters’ Conference, after collecting the information summarized 
above, issued a series of questions to the members both of the Conference 
and of the Head Masters’ Association. Of the replies received more than 80 
per cent were in favour of the inclusion of the History of the Empire in the 
School Certificate Examination, and more than 90 per cent desired to see a 
special paper provided in the Higher Certificate. They were careful to insert 
the proviso that the questions should not be compulsory, but such a proviso 
is only to be expected from men who are rightly jealous that their freedom 
in deciding what is to be taught in their schools shall not be infringed by the 
regulations of external bodies. 

. Clearly, however, there is in some schools a reluctance to depart from the 
time-honoured programme, and the reason is not difficult to guess. Ttr e 
are few men who at the university have studied the history of the Dominions. 
Most history masters are familiar with some special period, it may fee with the 
Middle Ages, or the era of the Renaissance and the Reformation. They are 
more competent to deal with the events and the movements of thought 
which aroused their interest in their college days; and it is easy for them to 
persuade themselves that it is more important for boys to know about the 
Constitutions of Clarendon than about the Statute of Westminster, if it 
happens that the former belong to the period which they mastered at Oxford 
and which has been the favourite study of their later years. It is not likely 
that eager and stimulating teaching about the Dominions will be available 
in schools, until they have on their staffs men whose enthusiasm for the 
British Commonwealth has been kindled at the university, or who after 
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taking their degree have taught for some years in a school overseas. Four 
English Head Masters at the present time have personal experience of one of 
the Dominions, and, thanks to the hospitality in particular of Upper Canada 
College and of the Diocesan College, Rondebosch, there are in several of 
our schools assistant masters who have enjoyed the same advantage. It is 
improbable that, in the schools where they are now working, boys will hear 
nothing about the Empire. When the war is over, it is to be hoped that the 
number of men with educational experience gained abroad will increase, and 
that it may be possible to arrange a regular interchange of teaching staffs. 
Englishmen may learn much from a year or two spent at Geelong or 
Grahamstown, and Afrikaners or Canadians much from a like period spent 
at Rugby or Shrewsbury. 

For more than twenty years the Royal Empire Society has offered prizes 
for essays written on subjects connected with the Empire by boys and girls 
in schools at home or abroad. It has been more successful in attracting 
competitors in the Dominions and Colonies than in this country, some essays 
being sent in from the remotest outposts. It is interesting to find an Indian 
from the Blood Reserve, Cardston, Alberta, awarded a prize for an essay on 
the theme that ‘‘the inherent strength of the British Empire lies in the 
willing co-operation of free peoples”. Some truths which are hidden from 
Bloomsbury are revealed to the Far West. The boy who produces such an 
essay, if it is a serious piece of work, has been obliged to read for himself and 
to think for himself, and such activity is likely to be much more fruitful than 
many hours spent in a Form Room. Only selected essays are sent in for the 
competition. In 1940, 3 5 8 were submitted, and it is believed that these were 
chosen from some 3,500 actually written. The efforts of the Society have 
done something to make up for the shortcomings of the schools, but the 
number of essayists, large though it is, is a very small percentage of the 
children of school age. 


Oxford and Cambridge 

The University of Oxford is the fortunate possessor of an endowment 
received from Mr. Alfred Beit, whose munificence has done so much not 
only for the University of Cape Town, but also for the schools and roads of 
Southern Rhodesia. His desire was that British Colonial History should 
form “an integral part of the teaching of Modern History at Oxford”. 
From this Fund are provided a Professorship and Lecturership in Colonial 
History, an annual essay prize, and an annual grant to the Bodleian for the 
purchase of books. Money is available also for the award of Research 
Scholarships and for assisting the publication of books. The Rhodes 
Trustees give generous support to the Rhodes House Library, which con¬ 
tains one of the finest collections in the country of books on the Empire. 
In addition to the Beit Professorship and Lecturership there is also a Reader- 
ship in Indian History. In the Modern History School questions on the 
Empire are set, but need not be answered, in the English Political History 
paper. One of three alternative papers on Constitutional History requires the 
study of documents illustrating constitutional developments in the Empire, 
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It attracted, in 1939, 32 out of a total of 269 candidates. In order to obtain 
a first or second class it is necessary to offer one of eleven special subjects, 
two of which are British Colonial Policy 1830-1865 and British India 1772- 
1805. In 1939 of the 269 candidates 15 chose the former and 9 the latter. In 
the school of Philosophy, Politics and Economics the papers on British 
Constitutional History and on Political Institutions may contain questions 
on the Empire, but they are not compulsory. One of eleven “further sub¬ 
jects”, of which two must be offered, is the “Political Structure of the British 
Empire”. In 1939, 22 out of 147 candidates chose this subject. 

Oxford is well equipped for the teaching of Imperial History. In peace¬ 
time she has the additional advantage of the presence of the Rhodes Scholars, 
living links between the Dominions and what Rhodes hoped would be the 
University of the Empire. But only a small number of undergraduates, less 
than 60 in the two schools, are studying the problems of the Commonwealth, 
while a few graduates are doing research work for higher degrees. It is 
fair to ask whether Imperial History really forms “an integral part of the 
teaching of History at Oxford” so long as the great majority of candidates 
can obtain an Honours Degree in History without any knowledge of the 
Empire. 

At Cambridge the Harmsworth Professorship of Naval History, founded 
in 1919, became in 1933 the Professorship of Imperial and Naval History. 
In normal times a Lecturer in Indian History lectures chiefly to candidates 
for the Indian services. Besides the University Library, the Seeley Historical 
Library and the Squire Law Library contain much valuable material for 
Empire studies. The Holland Rose Studentship open to graduates of any 
university in the Empire is intended to encourage research into Imperial 
problems. 

Thanks to the influence of Alfred Marshall the claims of the Empire for 
some time obtained more recognition from the economists than from the 
historians. In the Economics Tripos the History of the British Empire was 
included with that of England, Europe and the United States in two com¬ 
pulsory papers on recent Economic and General History: but since 1930 the 
History, with the exception of English Economic History, has been dropped. 
In the Historical Tripos beside a special optional subject in Part ii, the 
Unification of South Africa, it has been the practice in Part i to include in the 
paper on English Constitutional History questions on the Constitution of 
the Empire. Although candidates have not been required to show knowledge 
of the Empire, they have generally had the opportunity of gaining credit, if 
they possessed such knowledge. Certainly in the days when Seeley was 
delivering in Cambridge the lectures which he afterwards published as The 
Expansion of England , students of history were encouraged to turn their eyes 
overseas. 

The position at the present time is improving. It is stated on good 
authority that interest in Imperial history is growing among senior and 
junior members of the university. All the three groups, in which the colleges 
are associated for the award of Entrance scholarships, propose to include in 
their examinations questions on Imperial and American history. In Part i 
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of the Tripos in 1943 one of the three compulsory papers will deal with the 
Constitutional History of Great Britain and the British Empire, and one of 
the two optional papers with modern European and American History. The 
monopoly of Europe is breaking down. 


Other English Universities 

The University of London is to be congratulated on possessing a Chair of 
Imperial History, the Rhodes Professorship at King’s College. It was also 
to be congratulated on having that Chair occupied by Mr. Newton. During 
his tenure of his Professorship he presided for some time over the Board of 
Studies in History and was able to ensure in the courses prescribed for 
Degrees an adequate recognition of the Empire. In the Honours School 
questions on Imperial History are included in all the papers on English 
History, and a large number of candidates offer, as their special subject, 
some aspect of Imperial History, studied in the original documents. It 
cannot be said of the teachers of history sent out by this university that they 
are ill equipped for one of the most important parts of their duty. 

Professor Newton also organized in the Institute of Historical Research a 
highly successful “Seminar”, which attracted students from every part of the 
Empire. After three or even four years of research they have qualified, by the 
production of a dissertation, for the degree of M. A. or Ph.D. The results of 
their research have sometimes been published in the Imperial Studies Series 
of the Royal Empire Society, and not a few universities both in the Dominions 
and in the United States have appointed to their staffs students trained in this 
way by Professor Newton. Professors sometimes, like prophets, are not 
without honour save in their own country. 

In its Institute of Education this university has the advantage of having as 
Director Professor Clarke, who has spent 24 years of his working life in 
South Africa and Canada. Since 1935 he has been engaged in building up a 
library for the study of problems of Dominion education and culture, which, 
if it escapes the fate which has befallen the fine special library of the Royal 
Empire Society, should be of great value to students when normal activities 
can be resumed in London. The School of Economics and Political Science 
has a Lecturer in Colonial Administration, and Westfield College a Reader 
in Imperial History. In the School of Oriental and African Studies one 
professor and nine lecturers, of whom four are not on the regular staff, 
are engaged in teaching the history and culture of British dominions 
in Asia. 

Bristol, as becomes a university which had as its Chancellor that con¬ 
sistent Imperialist, Lord Haldane, has a Reader in Imperial History. For the 
Honours Degree students are required to offer a special subject studied with 
reference to the original sources. In the present year two of the special 
subjects are English Colonial Reform 1830-1850 and the Third British 
Empire. Higher degrees have been obtained by dissertations written after a 
period of research in Imperial History. Edinburgh has a Lecturer on the 
Constitution of the British Empire, St. Andrews a Lecturer on American, 
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Modern and Colonial History, Aberystwith a Lecturer on Imperial History. 
None of the other universities and university colleges in this island appear 
to make any provision for the teaching of the subject. 


The W.E.A. and the Army 

Sir Richard Livingstone has reminded us of Aristotle's dictum that the 
young are not fit to be students of politics. The understanding of philo¬ 
sophy, politics and history comes more easily to those with some experience 
of life. Wisely therefore the various organizations which now provide 
education for the adult offer a large number of courses in these branches of 
study. The Workers’ Educational Association in its report for the year 
ending May 1941 publishes a list of the classes held at various centres. Those 
in General History totalled 227, in International Relations 549 and in 
Political and Social Problems 153. It is probable that the syllabus of some of 
these courses included some reference to the Empire and its place in the 
modern world, but it is certainly disappointing to find that out of the whole 
list of classes only 21 are explicitly described as concerned with the Empire. 

The Delegacy for Extra-Mural Studies at Oxford furnished in 1936-37 
courses bearing directly on Empire problems in five centres and in the 
succeeding five years seven courses. In the same five years nine classes 
selected the Empire or the Commonwealth for serious study. The numbers 
are not impressive. In August of this year the Delegacy, in co-operation 
with the British Council, is holding a vacation course for foreign students, 
which will include a series of 13 lectures on British Freedom and the Develop¬ 
ment of the British Commonwealth. 

The programme of these lectures for adults must be largely determined by 
popular demand. The experience of the Cambridge Board of Extra-Mural 
Studies confirms the impression that Imperial topics do not attract. The 
evidence afforded in local centres of the absence of interest in overseas 
problems was borne out by the small attendance at the Summer Meeting of 
1938, whose object was “to survey in an objective manner the British 
Empire as it exists to-day”. The suggestion is made that audiences are afraid 
that they will be subjected either to “flagwagging of the old-fashioned 
variety” or to outbursts of the modern prejudice, which “condemns every¬ 
thing that bears the name of imperialism”. 

At a time when so large a proportion of the manhood of the country is 
enrolled in the fighting services, the work of these agencies is necessarily 
curtailed, and the responsibility of the army educational authorities corre¬ 
spondingly increased. The War Office is warmly to be congratulated on the 
selection of Mr. Burgon Bickersteth to organize and inspire this most 
important work. Those who know what Hart House has meant to the students 
of the University of Toronto and what Mr. Bickersteth has meant to Hart 
House, heard with delight of his appointment as Educational Organizer to 
the Canadian forces. Now his influence will be more widely felt. Of one 
thing we may feel sure, that he will spare no pains to foster mutual under- 
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standing and appreciation among the various contingents and the compre¬ 
hension of the Imperial inheritance of liberty, tolerance and good faith. 

The Royal Empire Society has published a comprehensive list of books 
dealing with the Empire, but some of these are out of date and others out of 
print. The standard work of reference is the massive Cambridge History of 
the British Empire , seven volumes of which have now appeared. It is a 
monument of sound learning to which compilers of popular summaries 
may turn with confidence for accurate information. On a similar scale are 
the Historical Geography of the Empire edited by Sir Charles Lucas and 
The English People Overseas by Mr. Wyatt Tilby. Professor Bcrriedale Keith 
has examined in a scries of publications constitutional questions. Of more 
manageable size are Ramsay Muir's Short History of the British Commonwealth , 
H. E. Egcrton’s two volumes on British Colonial Policy and Williamson’s 
Short History of British Expansion. Perhaps the best description of the Empire 
to-day is to be found in Newton and Ewing’s British Empire since 1783. 

One thing is lacking. There are scholarly books, informative books, 
readable books; but there is still an opening for the writer who can catch the 
public fancy as Mr. Bryant caught it with his English Saga or Mr. Adams 
with his Epic of America or, to take an older example, as Macaulay caught it 
a hundred years ago. Will not his great nephew, who has shown us how the 
power to write clear and forcible English can be handed down to a third 
generation, give us that history of the Empire which he is so well qualified 
to write? Me has told us that his British History of the Nineteenth Century 
treats of Britain “as the centre of a great association of peoples, enormously 
increasing in extent during the period under survey”. Sir George has written 
of the centre; will he not now write about the circumference? 

“Empire” and “Imperial” 

The interest is reawakening, but there is still a widespread ignorance of 
how the Empire has come into being and of the purposes for which it exists. 
Sir Samuel Turner, in an introduction to Ramsay Muir’s pamphlet The 
British Empire , how it grew and how it works , tells us that he found in the United 
States a general belief that “the Empire is bhsed on the successful pursuance 
of a policy of aggression”, and adds that since his return to this country he 
has encountered “a distinct tendency to share this viewpoint and to be almost 
apologetic about the Empire”. Realizing that such an attitude was the out¬ 
come of ignorance, he has circulated at his own charges nearly a million 
copies of the pamphlet, in the hope that greater knowledge will bring a 
wider realization of the fact that “in the history of the growth of the Empire 
there is a very great deal of which we are entitled to be proud, as compared 
with relatively little of which we need to be ashamed”. It is charitable to 
assume that ignorance is the excuse for the Socialist lecturers described by 
Lord Elton in St . George or the Dragon as “touring North America to explain 
that what the Empire ‘is for’, is to enrich a few capitalists and to obstruct 
the forces of progress”. It is the ignorance of their audiences which is their 
excuse for accepting as plausible such a travesty of the truth. It may be 
pardonable in America, in England it is lamentable. 
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In 1919 Lord Milner delivered an address at Oxford to the students at a 
Summer Meeting. He began by quoting what he had said years before: 

“The word Empire, the word Imperial, are, in some respects, unfortunate. 
They suggest domination, ascendency, the rule of a superior state over vassal 
states. But as they are the only words available, all we can do is to make the 
best of them and to raise them in the scale of language by a new significance.” 

To-day in the Dominions they have lost all sinister implication. Canadians 
and Australians know the facts. There is no need to tell them that they belong 
to a Commonwealth of Nations, “autonomous communities equal in status 
and in no way subordinate one to another”. Secure in that knowledge, they 
are proud to belong to the great free league which we call the Empire. In 
this country it is idle to pretend that the word Empire has yet undergone the 
rehabilitation which Lord Milner desired. Used in certain political circles as 
a term of reproach, it is not allowed to divest itself of its old association with 
aggrandisement and domination. If there are enough people who persist in 
suggesting that a term is disreputable, it is difficult to give it the aroma of 
respectability. Words seem more often to descend than to rise in the moral 
scale, and this unlucky word has been weighed down by memories of school¬ 
rooms adorned with maps in which “British Possessions” were coloured red. 
“Possessions” is a misleading expression. No one who knows the facts 
supposes that Canada is possessed by Great Britain, No one who knows how 
under the inspiration of Guggisberg the cocoa industry of the Gold Coast 
has been developed by and for Africans, would think of that territory as 
anything but Trust property. Only when the present ignorance has been 
dispblled, when schools and universities alike recognize their duty to foster 
an interest in the idea and the ideals of the Empire, will that name shake itself 
free in this country of the associations of the past. Perhaps when that has 
happened, the Board of Education, which is rightly uneasy about the neglect 
in England of the history of the United States, will have some pricks of 
conscience about the neglect of the history of our daughter nations. 



INDIA-WAR AND POLITICS 


The following article, necessarily written in India during July, was in the hands of 
the printer before the meeting of the All-India Congress Committee in Bombay . 
It is a picture of the military and political situation as it appeared to a well- 
informed observer on the spot up to the publication of Mr. Gandhi’s Wardha 
resolution . The adoption of that resolution by the Bombay meeting, and its 
consequences, must be left for subsequent discussion . 

The Burma Campaign 


M ILITARY events in Burma have lately overshadowed political 
developments in India, though some sections of the Nationalist press 
continue to regard domestic political issues as being of greater concern. 
The forced withdrawal of Imperial forces from Burma was, of course, an 
event of immense significance to India, as Japanese troops have now assumed 
defensive positions on the Burma side of the Assam frontier. It is only a few 
years since Burma was a Province of British India, and its recent constitu¬ 
tional independence added to the complexities of its defence; the command 
of military forces in Burma reverted to India when the enemy was almost at 
its gates, and there was no time to adapt former policies to current needs. 
Although five months of campaigning have enabled India to strengthen and 
reorganize her own defences, the fact remains that the Allied front in the 
East has been gravely weakened, chiefly because the swift and dramatic 
moves made by the enemy have driven a wedge between India and China, 
and have deprived the Chinese of that large volume of material support 
which had been flowing along the Burma Road. Our Chinese ally again has 
been thrown largely on her own resources. 

Dispatches on the Burma campaign have been prepared by those generals 
who directed it, and Generals Wavell, Stillwell and Alexander have given 
their views on the causes of the Allied reverses. With characteristic American 
candour General Stillwell, Commander-in-Chief of American forces in 
China, Burma and India, remarked to journalists in Delhi that “we took a 
beating”. Briefly it was the old story of the enemy’s numerical superiority, 
of his greater readiness for the kind of warfare that ensued, and of his 
greater skill in applying somewhat elementary military tactics against forces 
trained for another kind of campaign. The Japanese have proved in Burma' 
that a highly disciplined&specially trained and lightly equipped force can 
achieve notable successes in modern warfare by reverting to the simple 
tactical methods of old-fashioned open campaigning. By insistent infiltration 
they threaded their way through or past our positions, knowing that our 
forces, by relying mainly on mechanized transport, were inevitably forced 
to operate in the vicinity of roads. When the enemy needed transport he 
used what came to hand—human beings, pack ponies, bullock carts, and 
such motor transport as fell into his possession. The toughness of the in¬ 
dividual Japanese soldier, and the fact that he lived on the country, enabled 
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him readily to adapt himself to his circumstances. Japanese non-commis¬ 
sioned officers in particular proved to be the backbone of their offensive. 
These men, like their officers, had been trained as specialists in jungle war¬ 
fare, and their ability in exploiting successes was not mainly due to fifth 
column activities, as some military commentators like to maintain. It is 
true that members of the Thakin (Masters) organization greatly assisted 
the enemy; the recent history of that political body followed its logical 
course when an enemy landed in the country. But the mass of the Burmese 
people were indifferent to what was happening around them, and those 
whose loyalty to the British took active form showed a fine spirit, for Burma 
was lost when Rangoon fell, and they must all have known it. 

Notwithstanding the reverses sustained by our forces General Wavell was 
able to make the heartening announcement that four-fifths of the troops 
that went to Burma returned to this country. That was a surprising achieve¬ 
ment, particularly as the troops had fought rearguard actions for months, 
unrelieved and unsupported by reinforcements, and with the knowledge 
that such reinforcements as might reach them were unlikely to arrive in 
sufficient numbers to make much difference. The withdrawal in its earlier 
stages was an inevitable result of the battle at the Sittang river, the one real 
Allied defeat of the campaign, which led to the fall of Rangoon; in its later 
stages the withdrawal was not the direct result of active enemy pressure. 
The enemy occupation of Rangoon ended all possibility of pouring new 
forces and military supplies into the country by sea, and the land routes 
were incapable of standing the strain of monsoon conditions. But for these 
facts resistance might easily have continued, especially after General Alex¬ 
ander so successfully extricated his army from a dangerous salient in which 
it was placed by enemy action south of Shwebo. The new supply routes 
could not, however, be completed in time, and the decision to withdraw 
was taken. There was a certain loss of material at the Chindwin river, but 
this formed no more than part of the equipment of an army which General 
Wavell said never represented anything more than “one strong or two 
weak divisions”. 

Congress Party Leaders and the War Effort 
Against the background of the war in Burma the policies of political 
parties in India appear unreal and unconvincing. Toucan the editorial 
pages of some Congress newspapers is to receive the impression that the war 
is being fought on another planet. While most of the Congress leaders 
profess to be anxious to see the Axis Powers defeated, few of them are 
doing anything to assist or to hasten that achievement. They have again 
expressed their faith in Mr. Gandhi’s creed of non-violent non-co-operation. 
It is a fantastic position which finds a party both claiming to work for the 
independence of India and at the same time endorsing a policy which has 
the effect of hindering the country’s progress towards that goal. The Con¬ 
gress leaders take pride in asserting that so far the party has done nothing 
to embarrass the Allied war effort—as though a policy of non-embarrassment 
were a virtue for which the party deserved honour. While the peoples of 
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the Allied countries are making every sacrifice to bring about the defeat of 
the enemy, they themselves are content with a passive role—spectators 
who hope that the outcome of the war may leave them unaffected and may 
even bring them benefits in the event of an Allied victory. 

This selfish policy has its origins in that group of self-centred men who 
constitute the Congress Working Committee, a caucus which badly needs 
overhauling. Organized on a totalitarian basis the Congress Party functions 
from year to year under the same general leadership. The allegiance of this 
body is given primarily to Mr. Gandhi; and, although it is modified from 
time to time for opportunist reasons, it is never wholly abandoned. If, on 
occasions, the Working Committee believes it can bring about a solution 
with the British authorities it does not hesitate to renounce Mr. Gandhi’s 
control—apparently on the ground that Mr. Gandhi is never likely to make 
a settlement except along lines which have no bearing on the realities of 
domestic and international affairs. Within the Committee itself there is 
little independent thinking, and those who indulge in it are likely to find 
themselves no longer wanted, as has recently been shown in the case of 
Mr. C. Rajagopalachari. The very fact that decisions taken by the Com¬ 
mittee are invariably proclaimed to the country as being unanimous is 
testimony to the absence of independent thought among its members. 

Throughout the Allied world the war has revolutionized political thinking 
in all directions, but the Congress Party remains staunch to a negative 
creed. It is true that during Sir Stafford Cripps’s visit some prominent 
members of the Working Committee genuinely sought to bring about a 
solution of the political and constitutional stalemate; but these men never 
represented more than a minority of the Committee and they never wholly 
disentangled themselves from Mr. Gandhi’s views. Mr. Gandhi himself 
never favoured the British Declaration which offered to settle the Indian 
controversy with some finality, and his own proposals for a settlement 
suggest that, even if chaos were to be the consequence, that would be better 
than a settlement that did not coincide with his peculiar views. During the 
course of the Cripps mission it became fairly clear that the Congress Working 
Committee would have to make a definite break with its past if it intended 
to obtain a settlement within the terms of the British proposals: such a break 
implied a break also with Mr. Gandhi. Courage for this was lacking; it is 
doubtful if any member of the Committee, except possibly Mr. Rajagopala¬ 
chari, was really prepared to go so far; and this was quickly proved when 
the Committee reverted to the policy of “non-violent non-co-operation”— 
the only solution Mr. Gandhi has to offer for the threat of war. 

Nevertheless the Cripps Mission has had some unexpected political con¬ 
sequences. There is no inclination in India to assume that the proposals 
of the British Declaration have lapsed. They have become the basis of all 
political discussion, as they will become the basis of any future constitution¬ 
making, Reactions to the Declaration have been such that all political 
groups are now re-assessing and re-aligning their policies. The Congress 
Party has been thrown into a state of confusion, and Mr. Gandhi has had 
to make desperate efforts to* rehabilitate its authority, which has been gravely 
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undermined by the Party’s unwillingness to compromise at this crucial 
stage in the world’s history. The Moslem League continues to buttress the 
prestige it has lately acquired, largely because the British Declaration for 
the first time gave formal recognition to the Moslem demand for separation. 
Men of moderation, particularly those affiliated with the Non-Party Con¬ 
ference, feel that their efforts to end the deadlock have been frustrated by 
the leaders of the two main parties, and express their regret that their own 
ideas for constitutional advance find so little favour with the authorities. 
The Scheduled Castes and Sikhs, deeply distressed by some aspects of the 
British proposals, are trying through their leaders to remould public opinion 
in a manner more favourable to their special claims. The Indian Princes 
have made a fresh examination of the British proposals, and are determining 
their future policy in the light of British intentions towards this country. 

Indians in the War Cabinet 

Meanwhile the Imperial Government have given practical evidence that 
they have not been deflected from their course by the reception of the 
Cripps Mission. On July 2 it was announced that India would in future be 
represented both at the War Cabinet and on the Pacific War Council in 
London; and Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar and the Jam Sahib of Nawanagar 
were nominated to these positions. These changes had been foreshadowed 
by Mr. Amery long before Sir Stafford Cripps began his negotiations; but 
they are, of course, in full accord with his proposal to bring Indians into 
more responsible association with the war effort. At the same time the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council was enlarged from twelve to fifteen members, 
thus further increasing the preponderance of Indians. The enlarged Council 
includes a new Defence Member in the person of Sir Firoz Khan Noon, who 
will take over, not only the work at present discharged by the Defence Co¬ 
ordination Department, but also a wide range of responsibilities hitherto 
exercised by the Commander-in-Chief—a proof, incidentally, of the sincerity 
of the offer made by Sir Stafford Cripps in this connection. It also, by the 
inclusion of representatives of the Scheduled Castes and of the Sikhs, meets 
the apprehensions, referred to above, of these communities. 

These changes have, however, done nothing in themselves to clarify the 
attitude of the leaders of the two chief political parties. Disruptive tendencies 
within the Congress Party have lately been so serious that Nationalist news¬ 
papers have been urging the party leaders to harmonize their views and 
issue a clear statement regarding their future policy, both in the inter¬ 
national and domestic spheres. During the actual visit of the Cripps Mission 
and shortly after its departure several Congress leaders, including Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, tended to give the impression that their attitude towards 
the war had undergone a change. Perhaps too much was made of this new 
mood by the wishful quotation of extracts from Pandit Nehru’s speeches 
which, removed from their general context, led to the belief that his grievance 
against British “imperialism” was of less importance than his hostility to¬ 
wards Axis aggression. It should never be forgotten that, so far as the 
Congress Party is concerned, the international situation takes second place 
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to the domestic problem. In both fields there has been much confused 
thinking. In the international sphere Congress spokesmen profess to see a 
distinction between the war aims of Russia and China and those of Great 
Britain and the United States; in the domestic field the Congress leaders 
have been urging a variety of contrary policies, finding no common agree¬ 
ment in their suggestions for extricating the party from the political quag¬ 
mire in which it has become bogged by its rejection of the Cripps proposals. 

A Campaign for Hindu-Moslem Unity 
The dissentient attitude of Mr. Rajagopalachari has been the most dramatic 
outcome of the Cripps Mission. With the support of a section of Congress 
followers in Madras, Mr. Rajagopalachari has been conducting a crusade 
in the interests of Hindu-Moslem unity. Realizing that no final settlement 
of the constitutional controversy is possible until Indians reach some broad 
measure of agreement among themselves, Mr. Rajagopalachari has come to 
the conclusion that the Congress Party would be pursuing the path of wisdom 
if it were to recognize in the last resort the Moslem League's claim to 
secession from the proposed Indian Union. He made a gallant effort to 
convert the Congress Working Committee to his view; but that totalitarian 
body has no use for independent thinkers and he was forced to resign his 
membership of the Committee. He next attempted to influence the All- 
India Congress Committee, but in that more broadly based body he could 
only muster fifteen supporters. Undaunted by this opposition he took to 
the public platforms of Madras, preaching in favour of that unity between 
the two main communities without which no political or constitutional 
settlement is possible. There have been hints of disciplinary action against 
him in some Congress newspapers, which strongly oppose any effort to 
encourage the Moslem League in its demand for the creation of separate 
Moslem states. He has since anticipated such action by resigning from 
Congress altogether. Mr. Rajagopalachari’s policy is generally supported by 
Moslem opinion, including most of the few Moslems associated with the 
Congress Party; but the principal leaders of his own party do not agree with 
his campaign, and it is clear that the views which inspire it are seriously in 
conflict with official Congress policy. 

The fact is that, while Mr. Rajagopalachari’s campaign is designed to 
bring about Hindu-Moslem unity, it has, paradoxically enough, tended to 
give emphasis to the disunity which exists. Moslems note that the orthodox 
members of the Congress Party are hostile to Mr. Rajagopalachari’s aims, 
which deepens their conviction that they can expect to obtain no recognition 
as something more than a mere minority in India’s political make-up. 
Congress commentators in the Nationalist press have been extremely bitter 
towards Mr. Rajagopalachari, and even more bitter towards the British 
proposals on which he bases his case for Hindu-Moslem agreement. The 
British suggestion that an Indian Province may secede from the proposed 
Union is regarded by the Congress Party as another device by the British 
raj to maintain its rule—a view which ignores the attitude of the Moslem 
League, whose leaders say ^without any qualification whatever that they will 
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accept no new constitution that subject? their community to majority Hindu 
rule. Hitherto the British Government have been trying to devolve power 
upon India while remaining trustees for the unity which British rule has 
created, and nothing in the British Declaration has altered that general 
policy. Any readjustments of policy which have been made derive from the 
political circumstances prevailing in the country, where no agreement has 
been reached in regard to the formation of a unitary government. The 
Declaration has made it clear that the British Government are ready to go to 
the full length of devolution, even at the cost of a divided India. As one 
British commentator has remarked: “We have made it clear that Indian 
unity must be preserved, if at all, by Indians, and those who will the end 
must will the means.” It is in the spirit of this observation that Mr. Raja- 
gopalachari has been conducting his realistic campaign for harmonizing 
relations between the Congress Party and the Moslem League. 

Mr. Gandhi’s Attitude 

The lack of statesmanlike leadership within the Congress Party may have 
regrettable consequences. Mr. Rajagopalachari’s determined effort to end the 
political stalemate by common methods obtains no endorsement in Congress 
circles, while the declarations of other leaders of the party are nothing but 
a jumble of confused thinking. Congress men are becoming more and more 
conscious that the party’s rejection of the British proposals has greatly 
undermined its prestige and authority, and a sense of frustration permeates 
the party as a whole. In these circumstances there is always a tendency to 
turn to Mr. Gandhi, who himself realizes that the party has lost much ground 
since last April, and will lose more unless it can be welded together by some 
common policy which will end the schisms within its ranks. 

In his more recent utterances Mr. Gandhi has asserted that it has cost 
him much to come to the conclusion that the British should withdraw from 
India, adding significantly that it will cost him more to work out his con¬ 
clusion. “It is like asking loved ones to part (he says) but it has become a 
paramount duty.” The beauty and the necessity for the withdrawal lie in 
its being immediate. He thinks that if the British go now, while the Japanese 
are still outside India’s borders, there is a likelihood of both Britain and 
India being safe. But if they do not leave India “heaven only knows what 
will happen”. This defeatist attitude professes to have its roots in truth and 
non-violence, and in Mr. Gandhi’s opinion it also fulfils his own contention 
that the British must not be embarrassed during the war. Elaborating his 
argument in “an appeal to every Briton”, Mr. Gandhi has urged the British 
to retire from every Asiatic and African possession as well. He regards such 
a step as essential for the safety of the world and for the destruction of 
Nazism and Fascism. He says that acceptance of his appeal will confound 
all the military plans of the Axis Powers “and even of the military advisers of 
Great Britain”. 

It was against this background that the Working Committee of the Con¬ 
gress Party met in Wardha early in the present month, and embarked on 
discussions whose very length suggested division of opinion and embarrass- 
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ment. Their main outcome was a resolution released to the press on July 14 
and sent forward to the All-India Congress Committee which is to meet in 
Bombay on August 7. The resolution itself bears every sign of the confusion 
of thought which produced it and represents, no doubt, a certain watering 
down of Mr. Gandhi’s original draft. It demands that British rule in India 
should end “immediately”, but points out that the Congress Party wishes 
to take no hasty step and would like to avoid, as far as possible, any course 
of action calculated to hamper the war effort of the United Nations. Failing 
compliance with its demand for British withdrawal, the Congress will be 
reluctantly compelled to make use of all its strength, within the bounds of 
non-violence, for the vindication of the political rights and liberties of 
India under the leadership of Mr. Gandhi. The resolution is calculated, in 
fact, to encourage the aggressor nations while disclaiming any intention 
of the sort, and indeed accepting the continued stationing of the armed 
forces of the Allies, if this should be desired, in order to ward off Japanese 
or other aggression and to help China. 

The deterioration, as the resolution regards it, of the Indian situation is 
attributed mainly to the Cripps Mission. And there is no doubt that a sense 
of frustration, of disappointment after high hopes, was the prevalent feeling 
left by the Mission’s failure. Yet nothing, it might be thought, was lacking 
to Sir Stafford Cripps’s conduct of his negotiations that lucidity, sincerity 
and patience could supply. They were not a sudden attempt to solve a crisis 
under the stress of war. On the contrary they followed precisely the line 
which had been put forward consistently by the British Government— 
witness a little collection of speeches delivered during the last two years by 
the present Secretary of State for India, which has just been issued by the 
Oxford University Press. It may be hoped that these plain facts will become 
increasingly recognized during the interval which still remains for reflection 
before the meeting at Bombay on August 7. 

Certainly there is a growing conviction in India as a whole that this war 
must be won by the Allies if Indian independence is to become a reality. The 
Congress Party has already lost much of the sympathy which has hitherto 
reached it from across the Atlantic, and American sympathizers will dwindle 
further if Congress men, for domestic political reasons, embarrass the Allied 
war effort at a time when American troops are on Indian soil. Mr. Gandhi 
has indicated that he will give the British authorities ample warning of his 
plans, which he appears to have discussed with Pandit Nehru and Maulana 
Abdul Kalam Azad, the Congress President. But it is becoming increasingly 
clear that so far the party’s leaders have failed to rise to any heights of 
statesmanship in their attitude to the war. Few people in India believe that 
non-violence can be applied to the Japanese; in any event the Japanese 
would make short shrift of it. 

India, 

July 1942. 
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H ANS THOMSEN, Berlin’s last charge d’affaires in the United States, 
is reported to have told the German people in a broadcast upon his 
return there in June, that the United States is short of food, is angered 
over the shortage of rubber and gasoline, and has fallen down badly on the 
job of war production. If Germans believe these things, it is very good. 
Because then they will be producing self-deception which cannot help them 
win the war, cannot assist in meeting the gigantic war potential which the 
United States is building. For none of those things is true. The only trouble 
with American war moral is that the people are ready and willing to make 
more sacrifices than they have been called upon to undergo; hence they are 
rather less grim and serious, their war effort is rather less “all-out”, than it 
might be and probably will be. 

The point for British readers to remember is that the American continent 
is removed some 3,000 miles or more from the major war fronts. And so 
the greatest handicap to our war effort is that we are not subjected to imme¬ 
diate, daily physical danger. There are no bombers based a few score miles 
away. Our food supply is relatively secure and amazingly ample. There is 
nothing—to most of us—which is adequate to chill our backbones and curdle 
our insides and thus make the war real and our effort grim and relentless. 
This does not necessarily mean that our war effort is notably less effective. 
The induction and training of our millions of fighting men has proceeded 
with real speed. The moral of these soldiers and sailors and airmen is per¬ 
haps the brightest element on our entire scene. Despite the diverse racial 
origins, despite the recent differences over isolationism, our fighting services 
are united and serious. Our men have acquitted themselves not only cheer¬ 
fully and bravely, but also effectively, one gathers, on the fighting fronts 
which they*have reached. The heroism of our merchant marine crews, who 
have borne the brunt of sacrifice in the battle against the submarines, is 
beyond praise and can only be compared to that of the British sailors who 
have returned again and again to the danger-ridden seas. 

Administrative Weaknesses 

The weakest part of our effort does not lie with the people, whether civilian 
or military, but in the field of administrative leadership. What Winston 
Churchill described as “muddles and mismanagement” constitutes our 
gravest problem. And yet, men who worked at the center of things in 
Washington during the first World War give their opinion that administra¬ 
tive conflicts and inefficiencies are being ironed out to-day much more 
speedily than they were 22 years ago. We are “six months ahead”, they say, 
even in the field of administrative orderliness. Of course our preparedness 
and production measured by results already is far superior to 1918. Despite 
this relative advantage, the fact remains that our major weaknesses are 
administrative and in the field which might be called “lesser leadership”. 
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Blunders and inconsistencies are more apparent the closer you get to Wash¬ 
ington. Doubtless it is much the same in Britain. This is, perhaps, the 
democratic way of war. There is no doubt that we. have badly managed 
the rubber situation, that better progress should have been made against the 
submarine campaign in American waters, that our stock-piles of strategic 
materials were handled very short-sightedly. Such wisdom-after~the-event 
could be extended indefinitely. Moreover, if armchair strategists are to 
criticize some details of the military conduct of the war—as they freely do 
in press and conversation—they can find much of which to complain. 
Probably a lot of their criticism will be sustained by the analysts after the 
war. We will never really know to what extent the limitations of our military 
traditions and experience have prolonged the war. We can, in effect, only 
hope that the men charged with the vital job of managing this effort are 
mastering their problems with a minimum of “muddle and mismanagement”. 

On the whole, this question of democratic leadership has not yet begun 
to trouble the people. They are proud of many of their leaders and they are 
tolerant of apparent mistakes. They are willing to make sacrifices. And they 
have some checks and safeguards. Not the least of these—and it is a bright 
note among the various ineptitudes of Congress—is the work of one particu¬ 
lar investigating committee of the Senate, the Truman Committee. This 
body, fortunate enough to obtain an extremely able counsel, has probed 
deeply into various aspects of war production. It has exposed many mistakes 
in time for their correction, and has kept up pressure—the equivalent of 
parliamentary question-time, perhaps—so that the same mistakes are not 
made over and over again. 

Public and Congress 

Certain other Congressional committees, notably the Dies Committee, 
have abused their power, wasted time, and confused the public. But the 
role of Congress in war-time, which is at best secondary, finds its most 
useful expression in constructive investigation and criticism as expressed in 
the Truman Committee. Public opinion, which suspects that there ought to 
be some check on administration, finds an outlet through proper Con¬ 
gressional investigations, and the members of Congress themselves obtain 
adequate information for their debates. This is almost the only available 
external way of keeping the administration of our war effort up to the mark. 
The need for some such check is particularly great since the Roosevelt 
Administration, with all its immense historical merits, possesses, like .most 
other reform governments, a good many administrative and operative short¬ 
comings. President Roosevelt is a great originator, the scope of his imagina¬ 
tion is tremendous, but he has been inclined in the past to take the plan for 
the deed. And, on the other hand, the business men who have been called 
into the administration of the war definitely require some form of external 
checking. Each tends to represent a separate industrial or group interest, 
and with the best will and highest integrity in the world, their different 
interests require balancing and co-ordination. 

The administrative weaknesses and conflicts are a substantial contributing 

k k 
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factor to such relative shortcomings of public awareness and sacrifice as 
may eit The public are prepared to do what they are told » necessary to 
do in O der to wfn the war When one official tells them the rubber situation 
is grave, and requires nation-wide gasoline rationing and another tells 
them the situation is not nearly so bad as pictured, then the common citizen 
is baffled and marks time. And when irresponsible, reckkss politicians 
indulge in foolish forecasts that the war will be over probably in 1942, and 
certainly in 1943”, the public sinks into exasperation and confusion. 

Nevertheless it would be a grave mistake to over-emphasize the vagaries. 
The particular forecast referred to above-of an early end to the war-was 
immediately countered in Washington by such blasts of pessimism as more 
than corrected the balance. And those politicians who are unscrupulously 
appealing to the voters on such promises as “tires for everybody by Christ¬ 
mas” deserve to be crushed at the polls, and probably will be. We still have 
our lunatic fringe, but there is much reason to believe that the people are 
seeing through the charlatans. Americans returning from the battle fronts, 
especially those who have lived and worked long abroad, tend to be horri¬ 
fied at the aspects of “business as usual” which they meet here. The conclu¬ 
sion is based to a great extent on the many normal earmarks of life which 
prevail. Naturally things look very different in the United States than they 
do in Britain, or more particularly than they do in Berlin, or did in Singapore. 
These returning visitors tell us, quite properly, to “wake up”. Their in¬ 
junctions do a great deal of good. But people in Britain, or other democratic 
nations abroad, need not worry about the willingness of the United States 
to work and sacrifice. Our people at home will be just as determined as our 
people on Bataan, when their tasks are laid before them. The difficulty is 
simply that the tasks have not been wholly set before the people, the demand 
has not come in specific detail, and—as we said in the beginning—we are 
not 20 miles from the enemy. 


Production and Transportation 
It is notable that those who are most critical of the failure of American public 
opinion to act as if the bombs might drop at any moment are not usually 
those who have studied our war production most closely. Indeed observers 
—American and foreign alike—generally return from these plants in a state 
of goggle-eyed amazement. And by now British readers must be thoroughly 
tired of articles about factories that cover townships and assembly lines that 
turn out Liberator bombers every hour on the hour. They doubtless want 
to know what progress is being made at getting the materials to the places 
where they are needed. 

It is, of course, not possible to go into the figures of merchant ship sinkings 
along the Atlantic Coast in any kind of completeness. The latest tabulation, 
computed from United States Navy figures and authorized by the Office 
of the Censor, stood on July 10 at 3 54 sinkings since December 7 in western 
Atlantic waters. Progress at cutting down the rate of sinkings which the 
Navy expected to make, and has announced periodically, has not lived up 
to plans. The situation has been grave, and Americans have been deeply 
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alarmed. Newspapers generally, and the public along the seaboard, have 
been outspoken in their criticisms. And the Navy lias been far from idle. 
Despite the past and present seriousness of the situation there are reasons to 
believe that the toll on German submarines has been large and cumulative, 
that crew replacements must now be extremely difficult, and that American 
counter-measures are rapidly being perfected. It can be said that the Navy 
is using more and more little ships on coastal convoy duties—no-foot, 
173-foot, and 190-foot craft. Such ships are now being produced in in¬ 
creasing volume. Before long, it will probably be seen that we have won 
the submarine campaign. Our cost will have been heavy in merchant ships, 
tankers, and crews. Yet, surely, it will not have been an insuperable cost, 
and once the bill is paid our assets will start to pile up. 

When the coastal sinkings are curbed, the long-range transport problem 
will remain. There, of course, the same methods which will have driven 
down to a minimum the submarines in the western Atlantic can be counted 
upon to some degree. The small patrol craft can be used in other narrow 
waters and near other coasts, if they are needed. They will not be particu¬ 
larly valuable for the perilous route around the North Cape and into the 
Barents Sea unless United Nations bases are established in Norway. Nor 
will the distance from the United States to the Red Sea, or to Australia, be 
any shorter. But the drop in sinkings of merchant ships which we can count 
upon will make it possible to put more ships on the long routes. 

The Air Ferry Service 

In addition, our Air Ferry Service has made magnificent strides, and will 
surely become an increasingly vital factor. It is a romantic tale, the shuttling 
of indispensable materials and men from America to the far corners of the 
world in a matter of hours or days. As our production of freight-carrying 
airplanes mounts—which it is doing—we can go far to help the transporta¬ 
tion problem in the air alone. The Burma Road, for instance, can be replaced 
entirely by air transport from India, and'to some extent has been. The major 
line, of course, is the North Atlantic ferry. Typical of its intensity of opera¬ 
tion was the feat of a civilian crew of two Americans and two Canadians who, 
in July, crossed the Atlantic five times in nine days in the same Liberator. 
They were loaded with passengers or freight on all the trips. After two and 
a half return trips, the crew took 72 hours rest in Britain while the plane 
was overhauled, and then returned to Montreal. This same crew has had 
more than 500 hours of trans-ocean flying during the last 90 days, including 
eight trips to and from Australia. Such magnificent achievements, which 
are only the beginning of our air transport possibilities, show not only one 
large area of solution to our present transport difficulties, but open glorious 
peace-time vistas. The Liberator planes used on these trips are the same as 
those turned out in the mighty Willow Run plant, under Ford management, 
where one plane of this type an hour, 16 hours a day, seven days a week, 
is the production schedule. The planes are primarily bombers, but of 
course are equally adaptable to ferry service. 

The ferry commanders have many thrilling tales to tell. A General in 
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Washington has a problem to discuss with his opposite number in London. 
It would take weeks to work out by cable. He jumps into a plane, goes to 
London, clarifies the matter to everyone s satisfaction, and is back in his 
Washington office within four days. What an immense gain, what extremely 
real and practical achievements are possible through this service, can be 
readily visualized. The ferry service is the greatest contribution to a unified 
command that could be imagined. The two ferry lines, one across the Pacific 
to Australia, the other across the South Atlantic to Africa and thence to the 
♦Middle East, India, and China stir the imagination to new heights. British 
Airways, of course, have long extended to far corners, and so have Pan- 
American. But never has the traffic flown these airs as it is being flown to¬ 
day. The line which Britain pioneered across Africa has been greatly 
strengthened. The ferry officers tell another delightful story of the earlier, 
pioneer days when a four-motored plane dropped into an African field and 
the American pilot asked for 1,200 gallons of gasoline. “Do you really need 
that much?” groaned the British supply officer in charge. On being assured 
that was necessary, he and his men proceeded to dig it up, in four gallon 
tins, buried to be safe from bombing attack. The tins had to be brought 
500 miles to that spot on camel back, with a 25 per cent wastage from tins 
that dropped from the camels. To-day, at this same spot, the gasoline is 
fed from pumps and tanks, and there is enough to supply four-motored 
planes in considerable quantity. 

Raw Materials 

It is not necessary, at this stage, to pile up again such figures as may safely 
be published on American war production. They arc thoroughly satisfying. 
On the whole, they are larger than was expected. The conversion process 
from civilian to war production has surprised everybody. And as a result, 
it is now no longer necessary to build many new plants. Indeed our pro¬ 
ductive capacity has a tendency to pyramid as managers—who estimated 
their powers, oddly enough, with some conservatism—find they are running 
at a faster tempo and can handle more orders. The new articles they were 
called upon to produce, they are finding, are easier to make than they feared. 
Their industrial experience was more valuable than they calculated. And so 
it is fair to conclude that production is no longer a problem at all. 

There remain only the questions of an adequate supply of raw materials 
and of proper transportation to the fronts. As to raw materials, there will 
undoubtedly be many severe difficulties. But American ingenuity is still 
very vigorous, and hidden reserves are substantial. We can undergo many 
changes in our private lives. The country is extremely rich. There is a lot 
of fat from which we can live. We have not been through a decade of war 
privation, as in Germany. We have been acquiring our surplus, act ua l l y, 
for many decades. 

Consider rubber, for example. There was recently conducted a campaign 
to obtain scrap rubber. The results were fairly good. But probably we only 
tapped the surface. In two New England towns, for instance, the sites of 
two abandoned rubber factories were searched. In the foundations there 
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were found millions of pounds of scrap rubber, still entirely usable as 
reclaimed rubber. In one case a widow had bought for $1,000 a little house 
near the site of the rubber dump. It had a mortgage of $1,000 on it. But she 
owned the scrap rubber, previously considered only a nuisance. To-day the 
widow’s mortgage has been paid, and the rubber is being made into useful 
articles. Behind a cobbler’s back window, in a western city, they found a 
pile of discarded, worn-down rubber heels weighing hundreds of pounds. 
Many city dumps are lined with piles of old tires. There is rubber, and 
scraps of all kinds, littered across this lavish nation. From this we*can fight 
a long war if we must. 


Security after the War 

Mention was made earlier of the moral and efficiency of American fighting 
men. Words are poor enough to tell of the way they are tackling the job 
on hand. They are mechanically apt, trained by men some of whom have 
learned more than a little from the three years of war that have gone, and 
they will not fail at the task which they now take up at the side of their 
more experienced allies. They are exuberant young men, a lively mixture 
to fit in with civilian populations overseas, but the measure of their fighting 
abilities is their vitality. They are anxious to do a good job, a quick job, 
and an effective job. And they don’t want to do it all over again. They 
want to avoid future world wars. They feel that we failed in the last two 
decades, and they are determined to avoid a second failure. They know 
that the war will be won not only on the battle fronts but in the settlement 
afterward. This mood toward the post-war settlement extends far beyond 
the armed services. It is the prevailing conclusion of American youth 
generally, and indeed, among a generality of citizens. There will be an 
unavoidable recrudescence of isolationism when the tension of fighting 
relaxes, but the conviction that this settlement must not lead to another 
tragic climax has penetrated deeply into our national thinking. And so, in 
conclusion, it may be said that while the American war effort does not yet 
have the intensity and sacrificial grimness of the Russian, nor the firm, 
disciplined resolution of the British, it is buoyant and exceedingly willing 
and ready for whatever is in store. We have a lot of staying power. But 
we know that the crisis is now—-in Egypt, in Russia, perhaps soon in 
Siberia. If our allies, with such help as we have been able to give, can 
hold this summer then we know that our forces will swing forward to 
inevitable victory. We believe they will hold. 

United States of America, 

July 1942. 
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The Central Dirfxtion of the War 

O N July i and 2 both Houses of Parliament held debates of unusual 
importance, focusing many of the anxieties which affected British 
minds in this summer of military shadow. Mr. Churchill had paid a short 
visit to the United States between June 17 and 27, and a tendency for the 
political air to become unquiet whenever he is absent has been noted before 
in The Round Table. This period of absence, however, was dominated 
by the thunderclap of one event. On June 21 came news of the fall of 
Tobruk, utterly unexpected (as the Prime Minister himself said) by the War 
Cabinet, by the Chiefs of the Staff or by General Auchinleck. A back-bench 
M.P. of considerable seniority, Sir John Wardlaw-Milne, who has repre¬ 
sented Kidderminster for 20 years, tabled a motion in the Commons when 
Mr. Churchill was still in America, to the effect that “this House, while 
paying tribute to the heroism and endurance of the armed forces of the 
Crown in circumstances of exceptional difficulty, has no confidence in the 
central direction of the war”. He was widely criticized for his tactics in 
threatening the Government at a moment when those very armed forces 
were struggling under RommePs blows and Egypt was in day-to-day 
jeopardy. Many of those who felt no less acutely disturbed about the hand¬ 
ling of some affairs in the past were unable to see either logic or national 
advantage in voting for the overthrow of this Government without having 
an alternative leader or Cabinet to suggest. Seven Conservatives, seven 
Labour members, one Liberal, the three representatives of the Independent 
Labour party and seven Independents went into the division lobby in 
support of the motion—not an opposition party, but a mixed bag of per¬ 
sonally distrustful individuals. On the other side 476 votes were recorded 
—in number the largest support which Mr. ChurchilPs Government had 
ever received. He himself was obviously proud when members rose and 
cheered him as he left the Chamber; yet that which the vote expressed was 
not blind support of one man, but in part the determination to stand by 
him if he could guarantee the improvements for which speaker after speaker 
in the debate had called, in part the plain British resolve to close ranks when 
in danger from the enemy and to leave political fighting until the guns were 
quieter. 


Science and Equipment 

The chief theme of the debate in both Houses was our equipment in Libya. 
The Government case—that quantity production of existing types of tank 
and anti-tank gun, in the perilous year after Dunkirk when we were critically 
short of both, could not have been suspended in order to change over to 
initially slower production of newer types—was cogently put and earned 
a respectful hearing. But members of both Houses who were personally in 
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closest touch with our progress in mechanical equipment would have been 
more sharply outspoken had not two of their main pleas been notably met 
by the Secretary of State for War only a few weeks earlier. Sir James Grigg 
had created the new post of Scientific Adviser to the Army Council, bringing 
in for the first time a distinguished man of science (Sir Charles Darwin) to 
assist the War Office at the highest level with its equipment problems, a 
service which Sir Henry Tizard had been rendering for some months to 
scientific development in the Air Ministry and the Ministry of Aircraft 
Production. Ranking with this overdue improvement was Sir James Grigg’s 
other decision, announced on June 10, to divide the General Staff Depart¬ 
ment at the War Office into two main parts, one to deal with the planning, 
operational and training aspects, the other with organization and equip¬ 
ment, and to put in charge of the latter Lieutenant-General Weeks, a man 
of high administrative ability combined with industrial as well as military 
knowledge. General Weeks holds the title of Deputy-Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff, and all who have seen him at work since his appointment 
testify not only to the essential nature of his new office, but also to the skill 
and energy with which he is already closing the gap that hitherto has 
undoubtedly existed between real Army requirements and their translation 
into production terms. 

The “Second Front” Agitation 
This is the place not to discuss the merits, but to record the importance, of 
the controversy which persists as to the effectiveness of the machinery for 
joint planning between the three services under the Ministry of Defence in 
fighting a common war. The public has been as disquieted about lack of 
dive-bombers as about defects in tanks, and the Air Ministry has been 
criticized in Parliament and out for its alleged unwillingness to depart from 
purely Air Force operations in order to follow a policy of full co-operation 
with the Army on land and with the Navy in destroying U-boats and protect¬ 
ing shipping. Nothing in the war situation has troubled Parliament more 
deeply, for its bearing on the future, than the shipping losses of the United 
Nations, though it is known that these have not been sustained around our 
coasts. Secret sessions on shipping were held in both Houses on July 16. 
Were the whole conduct of the war as completely co-ordinated as it should 
be, cuts might usefully have been made this summer in food rations, not 
because of actual shortage of stocks, but as a decision of high policy to bring 
home to the man in the street, who can otherwise easily forget it, that (in 
the words of the joint British-American announcement of June 27) “trans¬ 
portation of the fighting forces, together with the transportation of muni¬ 
tions of war and supplies, still constitutes the major problem of the United 
Nations”. 

The 20-year Anglo-Soviet Treaty, announced by Mr. Eden on June 11, 
received a universal welcome from the country, not only as a strengthening 
of the Allies for war, but as a factor making for stability in the world when 
the war was over. The secret of Mr. Molotov’s presence had been extra¬ 
ordinarily well kept, and the terms of the Treaty, when they became known. 
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pleased all those who had had any reason to guess that such an instrument 
was being negotiated. Naturally the phrase in the official communiqui that 
“full understanding was reached between the two parties with regard to the 
urgent tasks of creating a second front in Europe in 1942” gave rise to 
speculation as to its exact meaning. The idea that we had led the Russians 
to count upon early military action in the west permeated the country, as 
the weeks went forward and Marshal Timoshenko’s armies were pressed 
back beyond the Don. It has been exploited, of course, by the Communist 
party of Great Britain, who are as clamorous in support of instant invasion 
of the Continent to help Russia as they formerly were critical of the whole 
anti-Hitler war until the day when Russia was attacked. But the man who 
has put himself at the head of the demand for an immediate “second front'’ 
is Lord Beaverbrook, with that extraordinary hair of the modern newspaper 
proprietor for sensing a popular desire, fanning it into a blaze and represent¬ 
ing the dictates of reason as the caution of incompetence. 

After leaving the Government in February, Lord Beaverbrook went to 
America for some months on a Government mission. While so engaged, he 
startled this country by a speech urging the British War Cabinet to “strike 
out recklessly” in support of Russia. Since his return here he has held no 
capacity but that of private citizen. His departure from office, however, 
caused no permanent break in his personal friendship with the Prime 
Minister, and recently one of the special anxieties weighing on Parliament, 
which has little faith in Lord Beaverbrook’s erratic genius as a purveyor of 
victory, has been a fear lest he, and not the War Cabinet or the Chiefs of 
Staff, might become Mr. Churchill’s principal source of advice. 

Reference was made in the last issue of The Round Table to evidence 
of a desire for an early general election, in quarters which found the present 
Parliament not to their taste. Since then, a campaign for a new Parliament 
has been opened in the Beaverbrook press, belittling the difficulties of 
conducting a general election in a bombed country with the enemy at 
hand. Public response to the suggestion has been anything but favourable, 
and The Times has boldly and probably rightly declared it dead. But it was 
disturbing to find so unreal a proposal in these days gaining acceptance any¬ 
where. Suspicions of intrigue are not conducive to sound planning, and 
without the soundest of planning it is obvious that we cannot aid our Russian 
allies as swiftly and as massively as Parliament and the country alike desire. 
When Parliament, after sitting nearly continuously for seven months, rose 
on August 6 with the intention of not resuming before September, many 
members who felt chary of agreeing to so long a break were actuated not 
by desire for Parliamentary interference in strategic planning, but by appre¬ 
hension as to how the Churchill-Beaverbrook relationship might develop 
behind the scenes while the Westminster curtain was still down. 

Meanwhile war has begun to change the outward face of Britain once 
again. From the west, American troops in growing numbers have poured 
into this island. An Act without precedent in our annals has been passed, 
having the effect that any of their members who offend against the criminal 
law will be subject not to British courts but to their own military authorities* 
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It was unfortunate that, on the plea of urgency, Ministers had to ask the 
House of Commons to pass this unique Bill through all its stages in a single 
afternoon, for it gave rise to a spirited debate capable of being misinter¬ 
preted abroad, though in fact illustrative of nothing other than the jealous 
care with which the House rightly examines any proposal by the Executive 
to modify established procedure for administering justice. But while 
Governments have to take thought for occasional crime, our people are 
far more interested in making their many thousands of guests feel at 
home here. The hospitality which hitherto we have endeavoured to offer, 
despite rationing difficulties, to Dominion and Allied troops will, we all 
recognize, need to extend now to much greater numbers; and we mean to 
do it successfully, for if opportunities in war-time of getting to know and 
understand each other are not utilized to the full, the finest chance in all 
history of eliminating Anglo-American mutual prejudices will have been 
missed. 


Bombing and Civil Defence 

From the cast, the enemy bombers have begun to come again, and after 
a full year London’s immunity from nightly disturbance has at last ceased. 
The curious interlude of the “Baedeker raids” on cathedral cities has given 
place to quick attacks on industrial towns with small forces of bombers, 
dropping mostly incendiaries. During the long lull the Government had 
been disappointingly slow in developing schemes for employing full-time 
members of the Civil Defence forces on munitions production, and many of 
these welcome the chance to be in real action again. There had been no 
slackening in the general efficiency of Civil Defence. Some of the harshest 
Parliamentary critics of the Regional organization in old days now testify to 
its marked strengthening, and the merging of all the local fire brigades into 
the National Fire Service a year ago has led to undoubted improvement in 
operational quality. Where more system, better training and more com¬ 
pulsion seem particularly needed now is in the civilian fire-guard service for 
houses and business premises. It is a tedious night-time job to impose on 
millions of citizens who have been working hard during the day, and maybe 
for that reason Mr. Herbert Morrison, the Minister of Home Security, has 
not taken full advantage of the year’s respite from heavy bombing to insist 
on genuine training and punctual performance of all duties in this direction. 
He has recently made fire-watching, already compulsory for men in all 
vulnerable areas, obligatory also on women between 20 and 45, unless they 
have children at home or are working more than 5 5 hours a week. There will 
be no objection to this, provided that it is raised into a properly trained and 
disciplined service like the other branches of Civil Defence, not left for the 
conscientious to perform their duties scrupulously and the rest to neglect 
them with impunity. Fire does not forgive. If raids grow heavy and we arc 
not prepared at all points, there will be no excuse. Mr. Morrison (who 
carries all the peace-time and war-time burdens of Home Secretary as well) 
and his Parliamentary Secretary Miss Ellen Wilkinson are the two Ministers 
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responsible now for Civil Defence; should there be any operational failures 
a demand will be heard that the team must be strengthened. 

Lord Woolton, who has won for himself the confidence of the whole 
nation, warns us of an impending cut in our meat allowance, and has 
brought biscuits, chocolate and all kinds of sweets within rationing 
schemes. 

Since July 31, the last day when motor vehicles could be used for non- 
essential purposes, a further and spectacular change of the British scene has 
occurred, and private cars have almost disappeared from our roads; no one 
has questioned the necessity. To maintain fitness for work, a clear week's 
holiday has been the general rule this summer, but those who disregarded 
the Government's appeal to spend it at home have mostly had cause to regret 
that they decided to risk crowds and travel by train. It is more than likely 
too that those who have failed to respond to the injunction to save fuel will 
find their homes cold next winter. Faced by strong Parliamentary repre¬ 
sentations that the Beveridge scheme of coal rationing would be intolerably 
complex and ought to be unnecessary, the Government postponed a decision 
to ration and adopted instead a triple policy of creating a special Ministry 
of Fuel, Light and Power, subjecting all coal mines to war-time State control 
(but not State ownership or management) and undertaking a nation-wide 
campaign for fuel economy on a voluntary basis. The most universally 
popular element in the new plan was the selection of Major Gwilym Lloyd 
George, son of a famous father and until recently serving under Lord 
Woolton as Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Food, to be the 
first Minister of Fuel. This and the appointment of Lord Swinton (formerly 
Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister) to be Minister Resident of Cabinet rank in West 
Africa have been the only recent changes in higher Government posts; 
but the heavy burden on Mr. Lyttelton has been eased by the appointment 
of a Labour M.P., Mr. Garro Jones, to the new post of Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Production. 

The Social Services 

Whatever talk goes on about a new social order after the war, no one can 
sustain an allegation against us that when war is at our door we neglect the 
social services. The 1942-43 estimates for the Ministry of Health totalled 
£z 66 million. Infant mortality in the first three months of this year was the 
lowest for any March quarter on record. In spite of all war-time dislocations 
and emergencies, no increase of infectious diseases has occurred. Under our 
State scheme four out of every five children now receive milk daily at school 
below cost. On June 23 the Commons, undeterred by having passed another 
supplementary Vote of Credit for £1,000 million for war purposes a week 
before, unanimously adopted a Conservative member's motion that “this 
House, having agreed to the supreme importance of further safeguarding 
the health and well-being of the rising generation, commends for the im¬ 
mediate consideration of the Government the institution of a national 
scheme of allowances for dependent children as an important contribution 
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to this vital object” A month later it was announced that old age pensions 
for more than a million recipients were to be raised by 2J\ 6 d. a week, in 
order to help them through war-time expenses of living, at an additional 
cost (including other minor improvements) of £n million a year. The 
figure of is, 6 d. was approved by the Cabinet, including its Labour members, 
but a large section of the Labour party in the House wanted more, and, 
disobeying its own leaders both inside the Government and out, carried its 
dissatisfaction to a vote. In the division lobby the dissidents numbered 63, 
which was higher than any previous vote cast against Mr. Churchill and his 
Cabinet on any subject. Though without direct bearing on war policy, it was 
a disturbing incident, because it disclosed a limitation on loyalty to the whole 
principle of National Government. . 

The military determination of the country, like its health, is as sound and 
strong as ever. The compulsory transfer of women from their homes 
to munitions work in distant parts, which imposes a domestic strain not 
commonly realized in countries where the man-power stringency has not 
yet necessitated such a measure, continues with astonishing smoothness 
and absence of serious complaint. All women up to the age of 43 have 
already been required to register; and they are being interviewed at the 
rate of 50,000 a week and moved at the rate of 20,000 a week into war 
industry or the uniformed services. Financially, the measure of our 
effort is a rate of national expenditure which exceeds £84 million a week, 
and our total expenditure since the war began is now not far short of £10,000 
million—-far more, of course, than in the whole years of the last war. 
According to newly published Treasury figures, direct taxation of wealth 
has reached a point at which, if the Chancellor were to strip from those 
whose gross income exceeds £2,000 a year every penny which he now 
leaves them, he would collect not enough to finance the war for 17 days. 
But what is money? It has been officially made known that up to September 
1941 the casualties suffered by the armed forces of the Empire totalled 
145,000 from the United Kingdom, 24,000 from the Dominions, 8,500 from 
India and Burma, and 6,000 from the Colonies. In addition there are all 
the losses of the merchant navies, and nearly 100,000 civilians killed or 
seriously injured by air raids in this country alone. During the past twelve 
months these figures have sadly increased. These are the real price of 
war. It is a price which we all know must be paid for the total eradication 
of a gigantic and intolerable evil. 

Great Britain, 

August 1942. 



IRELAND-THE IMPLICATIONS OF 
NEUTRALITY 

I. Political 

I F it is true to say that in the autumn of 1939 we were too much pre¬ 
occupied with the political implications of neutrality to consider the 
economic consequences which would be its inevitable result, it is equally 
true to say that to-day, in the autumn of 1942, we are so concerned with these 
consequences that we are apt to forget the long-term significance of the 
decision to remain neutral. While three years ago the majority of the people 
of Eire hoped that Mr. de Valera would be able to keep her outside the con¬ 
flict to the bitter end, few of them really believed that even his political 
astuteness would be equal to the task. Since then these doubts have been 
largely removed and the most notable feature of the last three months has 
been the growth of a belief that, so long as Hitler is preoccupied in Eastern 
Europe, this island will remain outside the war. 

As a result of this new sense of security, to which there is little doubt that 
the presence of the American troops in Northern Ireland have made a 
notable contribution, Ministerial speeches designed to dispel complacency 
are now discounted as alarmist. On May 24 Mr. de Valera took the oppor¬ 
tunity of warning the country that the danger of invasion was likely to 
increase as time went on. “If we are fully prepared”, he said, “other countries 
who would make an attempt to attack us must count the cost and it is neces¬ 
sary for us to see that that cost will be as high as possible.” While no Minister 
could publicly admit the obvious fact that the presence of the large numbers 
of British and American troops in Northern Ireland is better calculated than 
anything else to discourage invasion by making the cost prohibitive, public 
opinion is undoubtedly inclined to accept this as the most reassuring factor 
in the situation. 

Neutrality as a national policy, however, has continued to survive, and by 
this mere fact it has acquired a prestige so great that it is doubtful if even 
Mr. de Valera’s influence could now secure its modification. In the early 
days of the war Mr. Cosgrave’s “shadow cabinet” was urged by a few of its 
supporters from time to time to sponsor a change in national policy and to 
come out openly in favour of the Allies. To-day, on the other hand, it is not 
subjected even to such very modest pressure; and Mr. Dillon’s speeches 
favouring all aid to the United Nations have been a source of acute embar¬ 
rassment to the political leaders of Fine Gael, who realize that their party 
must be in a position to claim a share of the credit for maintaining Eire’s 
neutrality if it is to retain even its present strength at the next election. 

One of the more forceful leaders of the Fine Gael party, Dr. O’Higgins, 
denounced Mr. Aiken’s exercise of the censorship in one of the periodic 
debates held in the Dail on July 2, saying that the Minister had used it for 
party purposes. Dr, O’Higgins went on to recall Mr. Dillon’s dramatic 
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challenge to the policy of neutrality and observed that every single line of 
that speech had appeared in the newspapers. “It was allowed to be pub¬ 
lished”, he said, “because it was clear that its publication would create 
political embarrassment to the Opposition in the House. Provided it caused 
embarrassment to one particular party, then it did not matter one jot if it 
jeopardized the neutrality of the country.” There could be no more con¬ 
clusive evidence than this of the fact that neutrality has already become a 
part of our national tradition. Only the impact of a Nazi invasion could 
alter the opinion of the people. 

It is clear that the ever growing support for Eire’s foreign policy has been 
powerfully assisted on the one hand by its tangible effectiveness on a short¬ 
term view in securing comparative immunity from the hardships of war and 
on the other by the censorship. As regards the former, Mr. Lemass, the 
Minister for Industry and Commerce, said in the Dail on July 6 that this 
country had suffered less than any. other country in Europe in the past three 
years. This obvious truth, so often forgotten by people here who have 
little or no opportunity of hearing at first hand what the Nazis’ rule has 
meant on the continent which they have overrun, is used effectively enough 
by Government spokesmen to silence potential critics. Still more effective, 
however, is the existence of a censorship whose powers are periodically 
extended so that the Censor can now control any expression of opinion which 
might defeat the Government’s declared policy of keeping the political 
temperature low. The policy has a two-fold purpose in view—externally 
the negative one of not giving offence to any of the belligerents, and inter¬ 
nally of discouraging the utterance and preventing the publication of pro¬ 
vocative political opinions. In the debate (to which reference has already 
been made) held in the Dail on July 2 to discuss the exercise of the Censor’s 
powers Mr. Aiken was bitterly criticized both by Opposition and by Labour 
deputies for using his powers in such a way as to destroy the confidence of 
the country in parliamentary institutions. Many particular incidents were 
quoted in support of this sweeping denunciation. It was stated, for example, 
that when a leading article in the Kilkenny People was submitted to the 
Censor he suggested that the tide should be altered to “Liberty and Licence 
of the Press”, and also suggested that the editor should add a paragraph, 
which was then dictated over the telephone. Mr. McGilligan, a former 
Minister for .External Affairs, stated that a letter from the Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Ossory which was read in full in the Churches of the diocese was 
not allowed to be published because it contained criticisms of the price to be 
paid for growing foodstuffs. Similarly an editorial in the Irish Independent 
proposing that the price for wheat should be investigated to see what relation 
it bore to the cost of production was suppressed* To this and many other 
criticisms the Minister in effect replied that in such an emergency he must 
enjoy a very considerable latitude in the exercise of his powers and that he 
must be the sole judge of the national interest. In principle the Opposition 
parties agreed that atijgid censorship is necessary and the complaint was only 
that the powers rightly given to the Censor are abused. 

There is no doubt that the exercise of these powers, and perhaps even 
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more the consciousness of their existence, has an undeniably steadying, not 
to say soporific, effect on public opinion. The apparently insignificant fact 
that no news reel, nor indeed any film dealing with any aspect of the war, has 
been publicly shown for the past three years in this country creates an atmo¬ 
sphere of detachment in which illusions inevitably flourish. How impressively 
frequent Ministerial injunctions to eschew complacency would be supple¬ 
mented by the showing of a short film of the winter’s war on the Eastern 
Front! As it is, the censorship has achieved its purpose and has cooled party 
passions. The appearance of national unity which has resulted has un¬ 
doubtedly been a factor in creating a real unity. There remains a widespread 
popular wish that the Allies should win, coupled with a fatalistic attitude 
towards the war, which is generally viewed rather as a geological eruption 
for which no individual or nation can be held responsible. 

II. Economic 

The Budget introduced by the Minister for Finance, Mr. Sean T. O’Kelly, 
on May 6, both confounded the prophets and gave the maximum pleasure 
to the people by introducing no new taxation. The deficit of £4,500,000 is 
in fact to be met by borrowing. Critics in other countries were disposed to 
regard the Budget as a refusal to face realities, whilst observers at home sus¬ 
pected that it might be an electioneering stunt. In fact, however, there 
would appear to be a solid and realistic basis for the decision that was taken. 
Mr. O’Kelly stated that the gap between expenditure and revenue could not 
be closed either by taxation or by economies. Since 1938 expenditure on the 
Army had increased five times and now stood at £6,000,000. The Minister 
regarded this as exceptional expenditure to meet exceptional circumstances. 
Indeed the difference between the financial position in Eire and the financial 
position in the United Kingdom and the other belligerent countries is 
obvious. National income in Eire is not expanding, there is considerable 
unemployment, and there is no capital expenditure such as that which is 
generating a great expansion of incomes in the United Kingdom. On the 
contrary capital expenditure in Eire is far below normal and, since supplies 
for essential industries are no longer available, it is likely to decrease still 
further. In the circumstances informed opinion in Eire feels that the budget 
is economically justifiable, since any increase in taxation would accentuate 
the slump conditions which already exist and which cannot be wholly 
alleviated. For many years Eire has enjoyed a strong creditor position and 
war-time conditions have tended to strengthen it by eliminating the sub¬ 
stantial adverse trade-balance which is a feature of the country’s peace-time 
economy. To meet a deficit by borrowing is merely to take advantage of the 
one favourable aspect in our economic situation. 

So far as the shortage of supplies in Eire is concerned, this gives rise to 
ever increasing anxiety. In recent months the country’s dependence on raw 
materials and other supplies shipped from overseas has become more pain¬ 
fully evident. The lack of petrol has brought private motoring to an end; the 
lack of rubber has led to an acute shortage of both car and bicycle tyres; the 
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lack of newsprint may lead to the disappearance of our newspapers in Sep¬ 
tember unless supplies can be imported from overseas; lack of coal is not 
only causing hardship in private homes, where the full rigour will not be 
felt till winter comes, but has also dislocated our whole transport system. 
To-day only a severely restricted train service is run on the railways, and 
travelling from Cork to Dublin is something of an adventure. This journey, 
normally scheduled to take five to six hours, has many times taken over 12 and 
once or twice over 20 in recent months. On the local lines travelling is 
frankly a gamble, since the engines, stoked on a mixture of wood blocks and 
turf, and eked out with some inferior quality coal whenever this is available, 
reach their destination how and when they can. Perhaps some champions of 
economic self-sufficiency may be induced to modify their views after one of 
these protracted journeys! By the public as a whole, however, these incon¬ 
veniences are accepted with a tolerant good humour that is altogether 
admirable. 

On July 2 Mr. Lemass solemnly warned the Dail that the supply position 
was deteriorating and would continue to deteriorate. Since, as he very truly 
observed, there is no surplus in the United Kingdom of the raw materials 
which Eire requires, there is no possibility of concluding a barter agreement 
under which coal, iron or oil could be exchanged for foodstuffs. It is true 
that Eire is, as she always has been, a considerable exporter of live stock, but 
as the Minister for Supplies pointed out the United Kingdom is not, and 
indeed cannot be, prepared to trade stocks of raw materials urgently needed 
for the manufacture of arms merely to secure additional supplies of food. 
Neither the Minister nor the public as a whole doubt Britain’s good faith. 
They recognize the hard priorities imposed by war, but the conclusion to 
which the Minister was reluctantly driven is not a happy one. Eire has, he 
said, at the present time no bargaining power. 

A fortnight previously the Department of Supplies decreed that all 
clothing should be rationed. A quota of 52 coupons was allotted to each 
individual for the period of a year on condition that 26 of them should not 
be used until October. These drastic regulations provoked a storm of protest 
from the drapery trade. In the face of this protest the Minister for Supplies 
decided immediately to increase the annual quota of coupons from 52 to 78 
and to rescind the order which prohibited the use of one-half of them until 
October. Despite these concessions, the drapery trade were not satisfied and 
they staged a one-day strike. Once again the Minister met them half¬ 
way, and a Committee was appointed to enquire into the whole clothes 
rationing scheme. This lack of firmness on the part of the Government has 
undoubtedly made an unfavourable impression. 

If the supply situation has deteriorated more rapidly than might have been 
anticipated, the food situation has somewhat improved. The gloomy prog¬ 
nostications of food shortages-—and even of famine conditions—have 
hitherto happily proved wholly unfounded. Even the shortage of bread has 
been considerably less severe than was anticipated. At the same time the 
distribution of foodstuffs and indeed of all essential goods still leaves much 
to be desired. Reluctance to impose a rigid rationing system has brought 
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many evils in its train, and even where rationing has been imposed its 
detailed administration has not been planned with sufficient care. 

In order to ensure adequate food supplies the compulsory tillage order 
was extended last autumn. One-quarter of the total arable land was tilled 
this spring. Increased dependence on home-grown food has, in fact, brought 
belated recognition of the predominant importance of the farming commu¬ 
nity in our national life. It has also helped to develop public opinion in the 
countryside. Whereas formerly tillage inspectors have been lenient in the 
exercise of their powers of compulsion, this year heavy fines were imposed 
to enforce compliance with the tillage order. Despite the greatly increased 
area under crops, the food situation cannot be viewed with any complacency, 
particularly since the weather has not been favourable to wheat in the greater 
part of the country. On the other hand, the response of the farming com¬ 
munity as a whole to the emergency is a happy augury for die future. 

III. Social 

A direct result of the shortage of supplies has been to cause unemploy¬ 
ment on a wide scale. Every month fresh industries are affected and factories, 
workshops and garages are compelled either to close or to retain only a 
skeleton staff. Since industry in Eire has been deliberately decentralized, it is 
not only the larger cities, but also the country towns that suffer. This 
summer the motor trade has been hit most heavily, and many garage pro¬ 
prietors have been forced out of business, whilst the skilled technicians 
whom they previously employed are thrown on to a labour market which 
cannot absorb them. 

The remedy for this new wave of unemployment, as in the past, is emi¬ 
gration to the United Kingdom. It is reckoned that in the last twelve months 
alone some 50,000 of Eire’s young men have crossed the Irish Sea to take up 
war work. Though the loss of the younger, more skilled and more enter¬ 
prising members of the community cannot be viewed with equanimity, this 
exodus is far preferable to unemployment at home. The Government has 
controlled emigration, but is not prepared to stop it. Ministers admit that 
emigration may weaken our national position, but, despite pressure from 
certain quarters, they decline to deprive a large number of their fellow 
citizens of the opportunity of earning their livelihood. After all the com¬ 
pensations are not to be despised. In the United Kingdom these emigrants, 
whether skilled or unskilled, earn wages that are considered remarkably 
high on this side of the Irish Sea. A large proportion of these wages are 
sent home to the emigrants’ families week by week and enable them to live 
in decent comfort. In some country districts working-class families have 
more to spend to-day than at any time since the last war. 

In the long run the social and, perhaps even more, the psychological 
consequences of neutrality will prove more far-reaching than either the 
political or the economic. Certainly in districts where emigration has been 
considerable those who remain are very conscious of the gap caused by the 
loss, temporary though it be, of so many of the younger members of the com¬ 
munity. The population of Eire is about jf millions. In a population of 
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this size an appreciable gap is made by the absence of some 50,000 to 60,000 
of our young men on war work overseas in addition to a number, which 
cannot be much smaller, of those who are serving as volunteers in the armed 
forces of the Crown. It is too early yet to decide what the long-term con¬ 
sequences of this emigration will be, or what impact on our society these 
emigrants will make on their return. It is certain, however, that they will 
not be satisfied unless they can secure reasonable wages and reasonable 
security. In common, therefore, with the belligerents, Eire will have her 
post-war labour problems, and there is anxiety that plans should be made 
now to prepare a solution for them. 

Ireland, 

July, 1942. 
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CANADA 

I. The Conscription Plebiscite 

T HE national plebiscite on the issue of conscription for overseas service 
was held on April 27.* The question put to the voters was: “Are you in 
favour of releasing the Government from any obligation arising out of any 
past commitments restricting the methods of raising men for military ser¬ 
vice?” The Government had given a pledge not to conscript for service 
outside Canada. The result of the vote was a 4 to 1 affirmative in the 
eight provinces other than Quebec, and a 72 to 28 negative in Quebec. 

The voting was preceded by a nation-wide campaign of education, in 
which the Opposition parties and citizens’ committees in the larger cities 
took an active part, as well as the Government itself. The Government, 
which was believed to be seriously divided on the merits of the question of 
compulsory overseas service, closed its ranks and was unanimous on the 
question of asking the country to release the Government from its pledge 
not to conscript for overseas service. Thus the French-Canadian Ministers 
campaigned actively in favour of an affirmative vote, assuring the electors 
that an affirmative vote was not a vote for compulsory overseas conscription, 
but simply a vote in favour of empowering the Government to introduce 
compulsory overseas service, if, in its opinion, the need for it should arise. 
They laid emphasis on the point that if, at some future time, the Govern¬ 
ment should decide to introduce it, Parliament would have an opportunity 
of debating the question in the light of the then circumstances, and the 
French-Canadian Ministers expressly reserved the right to oppose it, if 
they were not convinced of its necessity. For the rest, the arguments 
advanced followed the familiar lines set out in the March number of The 
, Round Table. 

The hope that the plebiscite vote would clear the air and restore national 
unity was not fulfilled. The interpretation put on the vote by the English- 
speaking provinces was well expressed by Saturday Night (Toronto). 

“Before the plebiscite it was possible for the anti-conscrjptionist press in Quebec 
to maintain that the demand for all-out conscription was the product solely of a 
group of ‘Imperialist die-hards’ in strategic points like Toronto, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver, and that the people of Quebec represented the true but silent opinion 
of Canadians all over the country. That claim has been demolished. The people 
of Quebec are faced with the inescapable fact that their view is not the view of the 
great majority of Canadians—that in all the rest of Canada only one-half as many 
people voted No as voted No in their province alone. Also a surprisingly small 
percentage abstained from voting. 

“The question now is not what the people of Quebec think about all-out con¬ 
scription, but how they will receive the action which the Government must in¬ 
evitably take, sooner or later, in deference to what the people of the rest of Canada 

* Sec The Round Table, No. 127, March 1942, p. 301 et seq. 
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think about it. Deeply as we who voted Yes may regret the fact that so large a 
majority of the people of Quebec still oppose the idea of overseas conscription, 
we have no right to criticize them for voting as they did. They were as fully 
entitled to vote No as we to vote Yes; and Canadians who can understand and 
sympathize with the position of a highly self-conscious minority will realize that 
they had some reasons for voting No which do not apply to us. What they are 
not entitled to do, and what we sincerely believe they will make no effort to do, is 
to seek to prevent the will of nearly two-thirds of the Canadian people from going 
into effect. 

“For there is no doubt now that it is the will of nearly two-thirds of the people. 
There can be no more talk—there never was much, and it never had much signi¬ 
ficance—of French Canada uniting with the ‘New Canadians’ to save Canada from 
the Mead hand’ of British Imperialism or the superannuated hand of Mr. Meighen. 
Canada has spoken in her own name and with her own voice. To that voice 
French Canada must listen, and will listen, with respect. The plebiscite vote itself 
is not an evidence of disunity, only of difference. To refuse to accept the plebiscite 
result would be a sign of disunity indeed.” 

The majority French-Canadian view, on the other hand, apparently was 
that in spite of the substantial affirmative majority in the other eight pro¬ 
vinces, the Government would be breaking faith with Quebec if it were to 
disregard the overwhelming negative vote in that province. 

A Government Bill 

In these circumstances the Government introduced a Bill repealing the 
Section of the National Resources Mobilization Act which prohibits con¬ 
scription for overseas service. This was the signal for a strong protest from 
the majority of the 65 Quebec Members of Parliament, and for the resigna¬ 
tion of Mr. Cardin, the senior French-Canadian Minister, after an exchange 
of letters with the Prime Minister in which Mr. Cardin declared that Mr. 
King’s pre-plebiscite promise not to introduce conscription until war 
necessity required it and Parliament had debated it, had been broken, 
while Mr. King declared that the amendment did not mean conscription 
but only gave power to the Government to apply it, if need should arise. 

The debate has just ended as this article is being prepared. Mr. King 
has defined the Government’s policy as: “Not necessarily conscription, but 
conscription if necessary”; and he has amplified this definition by announcing 
that, when the Government decided that it was necessary and advisable to 
resort: to conscription for oversea service, an Order-in-Council w T ould be 
passed covering the entire Army. There would be no coming back to 
Parliament for approval, but a vote of confidence would be sought before 
the Order was actually enforced. This plan was at once denounced by the 
Opposition as another exhibition of procrastination, a last valiant move to 
sustain the Liberal party and the Prime Minister; and it is true that it leaves 
the question of date, and even of action, a matter of complete uncertainty. 
The speeches made by Ministers lend colour to the belief that a strong 
section of the Cabinet, mindful of the substantial affirmative vote, favours 
the early application of overseas conscription, while another section, fearful 
of Quebec opposition and consequent national disunity, counsels the post- 
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ponement of the day of decision in the hope that the need may never arise, or, 
if it does, will arise in such a way that Quebec will fall into line. As regards 
the country everything will naturally depend on how the war goes. So long 
as the bulk of Canada’s armed forces suffer no substantial casualties and the 
Government gives assurance that the voluntary system is producing all the 
men required, there will probably be no effective pressure on the Govern¬ 
ment to adopt compulsory overseas conscription. If, however, serious losses 
in the field had to be made good, the affirmative majority would demand 
the immediate application of overseas conscription, regardless of the opposi- 
tion of the Quebec minority. 

II. Future Plans for Agriculture 
One of the things that immediately impress visitors to Canada and students 
of Canadian life generally is the vitality of national associations of all types. 
In spite of vast distances and consequent cost of travel, members of the 
same profession in Canada know each other and meet frequently. Profes¬ 
sional men, manufacturers, educationists, industrial workers, belong to 
national organizations with provincial branches, and annual conventions 
or conferences, following the American pattern, arc fixed Canadian customs. 
In addition, church organizations, service clubs, lodges have their district 
and national assemblies, and many men and women, who meet regularly at 
annual conferences within their own professions, meet again as members of 
service clubs, church committees, fraternal orders, etc. This is our national 
unity, and it exists in spite of sectional and political divisions. 

It may be said then, that on various levels of interest those Canadians 
who have achieved positions of local leadership within a social or profes¬ 
sional framework meet frequently and know each other well. Until 
recent years, however, this was not true in the case of the 728,000 farmers 
who make up the personnel of Canada’s basic industry. About the only 
thing the Alberta farmer and the Nova Scotia farmer held in common 
during the years between 1929 and 1939 was a back-breaking mortgage, 
and the general knowledge that agriculture from Halifax to Vancouver 
was a depressed industry, whether one were a producer of hogs or apples, 
wheat or butter. But falling prices and mounting costs of production 
accomplished in a few years what prosperity had never succeeded in doing. 
They provided a national platform for Canadian agriculture. It is true 
there had been a tradition of organized agriculture dating back to the 
closing years of the last century, and since the last war strong provincial 
organizations such as the United Farmers of Alberta, the United Farmers 
of Manitoba, the United Farmers of Ontario, had taken shape. 

In the provincial field the United Farmers of Alberta had the longest 
record of political power. From 1921 till 1935, when the Aberhart Social 
Credit Party came into office, the farmers’ government of Alberta gave to 
that province enlightened and progressive direction. In Ontario the 
United Farmers of Ontario held office for three years. In addition, 14 
Members in the House of Commons at Ottawa represented farmers’ interests 
from 1921 to 1935, when the Social Credit Movement, as in the provincial 
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field, made a clean sweep of the western members of the “Ginger Group” 
and thus broke up a bloc of earnest and highly intelligent agricultural repre¬ 
sentatives, who, during their fourteen years of office, had earned the respect 
and admiration of all parties. 

A National Farm Movement 

It was not, however, until 1935 that a national farm movement took shape. 
In that year 75 farmers, from all parts of Canada, met in Toronto and 
unanimously decided to attempt to build an organization which would 
include all provinces and all branches of agriculture and be in a position to 
speak with one voice for their industry. 

To-day, seven 3^ears later, the Canadian Federation of Agriculture has 
been more successful than its founders ever dreamed it could be in so short 
a period of time. It now includes the great majority of all farm organizations 
in Canada and has a membership, through its affiliations, of more than 
350,000. As the name suggests, it is a federation of existing farm and 
co-operative organizations. Each province has its own federation, with 
three directors on the national board, and in some of the provinces county 
units are organized as well. The Federation maintains a National Office 
and Secretariat in Ottawa. 

Sad experience in the political field during the past twenty years has 
placed in the constitution this plain safeguard: 

“This organization shall not be, nor shall it become, a political organization, nor 
shall the Federation of Agriculture, nor any Committees thereof, discuss any 
matters from a party political point of view.” 

The objects of the organization arc set forth in Article 2 of the Constitu¬ 
tion. It will be noted that the principle of collective action is accepted at 
the outset. The Constitution states that: 

“The objects of the Federation of Agriculture shall be: 

(A) To co-ordinate the efforts of the different branches of agriculture through¬ 
out the Dominion for the purpose of promoting their common interests 
through collective action. 

(B) To render such services to those engaged in agricultural pursuits as condi¬ 
tions may justify. 

(C) To assist in formulating and promoting national agricultural policies to 
meet changing national and international economic conditions. To col¬ 
laborate and/or negotiate with other organized groups of producers within 
or without the British Empire for the furtherance of objects set out in Article 
2, Sub-Section 1.” 

The Federation has already had a stimulating effect upon the farm organiza¬ 
tions and the farm people of Canada. It is true, of course, as is always the 
case with a new organization, that it is possible to find numbers of farmers 
who have never heard of the C.F.A. Slowly but surely, however, through 
provincial and county organizations, the promise of a new deal for agricul¬ 
ture, based on a philosophy of self-help rather than political paternalism 
and hand-outs, is filtering into the back concessions, and farmers’ conven¬ 
tions everywhere in Canada are beginning to take on the appearance of 
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national assemblies; so that the Eastern or Western farmer alike begins to 
realize that he has everything to gain and nothing to lose by giving his 
support to a national movement which represents the interests of every 
commodity group and every district in Canada. 

The war has already stripped the Canadian farmer of a large part of his 
labour supply. To keep pace with the war-time production demands he 
must work longer hours, usually with partially worn-out equipment he 
has never had money enough in the past ten years to replace. His demands 
upon the Government at the present time stem, not from any desire to take 
advantage of the world’s need for his own profit, but rather from his intense 
desire to live up to his own patriotic spirit. He wants to produce to the 
limit to help win the war, but the cost of his products is stabilized and his 
costs of production are enormously higher through the necessity to compete 
for farm labour in an expanding labour market. 

Manifesto of the C.F.A. 

For this reason, at the annual convention of the C.F.A. held in Toronto 
on January 20, 1941, a manifesto representing the war aims of Canadian 
agriculture was adopted by the convention and a few days later presented to 
a meeting of the Federal Cabinet. It reads as follows: 

“Canadian agriculture’s first task and paramount duty is to place its whole strength 
and unite its resources from sea to sea behind Canada’s war effort. The war must 
he won, and the greatest possible degree of national unity is essential if our war 
effort is to reach maximum efficiency. 

Victory cannot lie achieved without sacrifices. All classes of our people will be 
called upon to make sacrifices, and the agricultural industry is ready and willing 
to bear its full share of the heavy load which Canada has shouldered. It is vital, 
from considerations of national unity, that no one class shall be called upon to 
carry an undue share of the burden and that there should be equality of sacrifice by 
all classes. 

As the tempo of industrial production is speeded up to meet the urgent need 
for munitions and war supplies, there is a grave danger that the present disparity 
between agricultural and industrial income will increase. More than three million 
Canadians now live on farms, and engage in the production of food supplies. 
Another two million live in rural areas directly dependent on the farm income for 
their livelihood. But, while there has been a tremendous rise in the national 
income, agriculture’s share of the national income continues to decline, in the 
face of steadily increasing cost of production. 

The continued production of abundant food supplies may be a vital factor in 
bringing the war to an early and successful conclusion. Already the British Prime 
Minister has dangled before the eyes of hungry Europe the prospect of abundant 
food supplies available from British sources, when he said in the British House of 
Commons: 

‘We shall do our best to encourage the,building up of reserves of food all over 
the world, so that there will always be held before the eyes of the people of Europe, 
including—I say this deliberately—the German and Austrian peoples, the certainty, 
that the shattering of Nazi power will bring them all immediate food, freedom and 
peace.’ 
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We believe that the men and women engaged in the production of these food 
supplies are doing work just as vital to the successful prosecution of the war as 
the men and women engaged in the production of munitions and other supplies. 

In order to enable these millions of Canadians engaged in the business of 
agriculture to play their proper part in the greatest crisis the world has known, 
two things are necessary: 

, 1. There must be an immediate and substantial increase of farm income in 
relation to the national income. 

2. A properly co-ordinated national policy for agriculture, including marketing 
as well as production, must be instituted. 

The Canadian Federation of Agriculture, therefore, proposes : 

(a) That since agricultural production costs have already increased, and will in¬ 
evitably continue to increase as the war develops, our Governments should 
adopt measures to establish a proper relationship between the prices of 
agricultural commodities and the goods and services the farmer must 
purchase. Otherwise, there could easily be a decline in the efficiency of 
agricultural production, which would seriously hamper the war effort. 

(b) That immediate steps should be taken to develop a national wartime 
programme for agriculture. In taking this stand the Canadian Federation of 
Agriculture realizes that changing international conditions may call for 
changes in policy, but this makes it all the more necessary that there should 
be a greater degree of consultation between governmental authorities and 
the representatives of organized agriculture.” 

The requirements of the Dairy Industry, the Live Stock Industry, and 
Wheat were then set forth in detail. For the Live Stock Industry a Board 
of Live Stock Commissioners, with powers to handle and regulate all live 
stock problems, similar to the existing Board of Grain Commissioners, 
was urged. It was suggested that the problem created by heavy surpluses 
of wheat in Western Canada could not be equitably solved by restriction of 
seeded acreage, but that the Wheat Board should state the total amount of 
wheat it would accept for delivery. Having thus established the maximum 
amount of wheat to be delivered, the quota of the individual grower should 
be based on a policy which would preserve to each farm unit an equitable 
share of such maximum amount in proportion to the past production of the 
crop district in which it is located. Further recommendations with regard 
to wheat were an increase in the initial payment to farmers and financial 
assistance to farmers for the construction of storage facilities. 

The above manifesto was presented in January, 1941. Since that time a 
delegation of some 400 farmers from Saskatchewan—whose expenses were 
paid by a voluntary gift of 25 c. per family by members of the Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pool—descended upon Ottawa in February, 1942, and presented a 
dignified and extremely forceful demand for “dollar wheat”. Meeting at 
the same time, the Canadian Federation of Agriculture endorsed the demand 
of the Saskatchewan delegates and again presented a manifesto to the 
Cabinet, in which the following recommendations were made: 

1. That in order to assure the necessary volume of production of live stock and 
live stock products, required as a result of war conditions, the Government 
should announce that presently prevailing prices for live stock and live stock 
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products will be guaranteed to farmers for a definite period, preferably two 
years. 

2. That there should be guaranteed to farmers purchasing feed grains an adequate 
supply at prices consistent with the level of live stock prices, to implement 
which, if necessary, government wheat stocks could be made available, 
while the present freight assistance policy should be continued. 

3. That a basic price for feed barley at lakehead or seaboard terminals of 
60 cents per bushel should be guaranteed; the production of oats, we 
believe, will be sufficiently encouraged by a live stock programme such as 
recommended. 

4. That the Government should vigorously promote a programme of soil 
conservation and continue to encourage the seeding of land to grass and 
clover. 

5. That to secure the production of flax-seed to the extent required on account 
of the present scarcity of fats and oils, a guaranteed price of from $2'2 5 to 
$2*50 per bushel should be assured to the producers. 

6 . That the present carry-over of wheat be regarded as a necessary wartime 
reserve, the carrying of which should not reduce the returns to producers 
from current crops. 


Insistence on Education 

To the writer of this article the most convincing evidence of a new kind 
of spirit among Canadian agriculturists is their emphasis upon the necessity 
of continuous, progressive education. While it is true that of the 728,000 
farmers in Canada over half belong to some kind of co-operative enterprise, 
it is only in recent years that major emphasis has been placed upon the 
necessity of thorough education in the philosophy and techniques of co¬ 
operation. The history of the consumers’ co-operative movement in Canada 
is dark with tragedy. Particularly was this true in Western Canada, where 
in some provinces paternalism in the form of government subsidies had an 
unhealthy influence on co-operative enterprises. The working philosophy 
of self-help is basic in co-operative ventures and the assurance of assistance 
destroys the very thing it strives to foster. But a far greater cause of failure 
lay in ignorance, lack of loyalty, a failure to understand that basically co¬ 
operation is an attitude, a way of living, rather than a smart way of doing 
business. 

In fact, there has been enough grief in co-operative history, particularly 
in the consumers’ end, to make the farmer suspicious of it for life. It 
remained for St. Francis Xavier University of Nova Scotia to set the fires 
burning again, and it is no exaggeration to say that the St. Francis Xavier 
technique of education first and organization last is now recognized through¬ 
out Canada as the safe and sensible procedure. Without its strong back-log 
of study groups (numbering fourteen or fifteen hundred) the co-operative 
movement in Nova Scotia, as directed from St. Francis Xavier University, 
would not have attracted the attention it has, as one of the most interesting 
and effective adult education movements on this continent. 

The social philosophy of the Canadian farmer throughout Canada finds 
its best and most democratic expression in the Co-operative Movement. 
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And the emphasis placed upon co-operation by the Canadian Federation of 
Agriculture has had its effect already in the extraordinarily rapid growth of 
the Credit Union and Co-operative Movements. This is true not only in 
Western Canada, where the Produced Co-operative Movement has had a 
long history, but in the older provinces, Ontario, the Maritimes and Quebec. 
The United Farmers’ Co-operative of Ontario, for example, has an annual 
business turnover of eleven millions of dollars. 

Few people even in Canada realize the extent of the co-operative move¬ 
ment in Quebec. This movement had its inception in the Desjardins 
People’s Banks, an organization founded in 1900 by Alphonse Desjardins, 
with the opening of the first People’s Bank or Caisse Populate, as they are 
more commonly called, in the town of Levis, opposite Quebec. These 
People’s Banks now number 615, with a capital of over $30 million, and they 
work in close co-operation with the Cooperative Federee, which has an annual 
business of over fifteen millions of dollars. 

Much could be written also of the huge and successful Producers’ Co¬ 
operatives of the West, such as the Wheat Pools of the three prairie provinces, 
but this article purports to deal more broadly with the resurgence of agri¬ 
culture from local and provincial interest to national policies and national 
and international outlook. A striking evidence of such an awakening is 
provided in the story of the Radio Listening Group project sponsored 
jointly during the past two years by the Canadian Association for Adult 
Education, the Canadian Federation of Agriculture and the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation. While the Radio Listening Group idea had had 
a period of experimentation through the sponsorship of the C.A.A.E., it 
has only reached its present success through the team-work and inspired 
co-operation of all three. Seventeen thousand registered listeners meeting in 
groups of from twelve to twenty throughout Canada every Monday night 
for six months is an impressive showing, especially when it is recalled that 
for every registered group listener there were probably ten more who 
preferred to listen and read as individuals rather than in groups. 

These 17,000 people received each week a compact little magazine called 
Farm Forum Facts, which contained in its centre spread an authentic article 
based on careful research and covering the subject matter on which the 
^dramatized broadcast was based. Scripts were written by two employees 
of the C.B.C., both of whom know Canadian farm problems at first hand, 
and the dramatized production, which was presented as from a farm home 
in a country community in Ontario, was most skilfully handled by the 
experienced and able dramatic personnel of the C.B.C. Group discussion 
continued for hours after the broadcast had ended. Reports of attendance, 
findings and details of the meetings were sent in every week to a provincial 
secretary and found their way to the National Secretary for use in the weekly 
magazine, with the result that the farmers of Canada are beginning to realize 
that through their own Farm Forum they have at last become articulate as 
a national industry. Subjects discussed are basic and cover a wide range, as 
shown by the following, picked at random from the list: Food for the 
People; Men and Machines; Home and Export Markets; Is the Farmer 
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Inefficient?;-Buying Together; We can’t Afford to be Sick; Will the Soil 
Last?; Education for Rural Life. 

In every province in which the Farm Forum listening groups have been 
well organized and ably directed definite community projects have been 
undertaken, based on the studies covered in the broadcasts. In Ontario, for 
example, the study of public health problems has grown into a full-scale 
provincial move for legislation enabling the adoption of the Municipal 
Doctor System. The larger unit of administration in public schools in 
rural areas has received great attention and local experiments are under 
way based on the Alberta system. Much attention is being given to housing, 
child welfare, dental care, improved farming practice, nutrition and world 
food supply. Thus democracy gets down to the grass roots and the Canadian 
farmer is moving out from his isolation and provincial individualism and 
becoming more and more international in his outlook and understanding. 

Agriculture and Labour 

The war has stimulated the farmer’s thinking; given it an edge, so that he 
can watch with intelligence the progress of war-time planning and controls, 
with a shrewd eye as to its effect upon his immediate economic problems. 
Unfortunately no entirely satisfactory formula has yet been evolved which 
would provide a working agreement between agriculture and labour. 
Labour and agriculture stand aloof from each other and neither group has 
yet given national support to the third party in the House of Commons. 
There is evidence that in industrial Nova Scotia, and in some of the Western 
provinces, labour is finding common political ground with the C.C.F. (Co¬ 
operative Commonwealth Federation), but except in isolated cases agricul¬ 
ture has not given its enthusiastic support to the progressive third party 
in Canada. Whether the war and the vast problems which must follow its 
conclusion will have the effect of closing the divided ranks of labour and 
bringing about a rapprochement between labour and agriculture remains 
to be seen. Meanwhile the Canadian Federation of Agriculture has the 
sympathy and co-operation of the Dominion Department of Agriculture, 
the Provincial Departments of Agriculture, the Faculties of Agriculture in 
the Universities, and the organizing facilities of University Departments of 
Extension. It also has the backing of such unofficial national organizations 
as the Women’s Institutes, the Canadian Association for Adult Education 
and many others. 

Such sympathy and co-operation is based upon the conviction in the 
minds of all public-spirited people that agriculture, as Canada’s basic in¬ 
dustry, is entitled to a square deal, and that, if the drift of population from 
country to the city is to be stopped, life on the farm must be made more 
attractive to the young and ambitious. This means better homes, better 
schools, more attention to public health, library facilities—in fact, a more 
equitable share of the national income. That is the ultimate aim of the 
C.F.A. The writer of this article believes that dream will be realized. 

Canada, June 1942. 



AUSTRALIA—THE AMERICAN IMPACT 

T^OR six months we have lived under the threat of a major attack, if not 
-L an actual invasion, by the Japanese, with an acute and disquieting con¬ 
sciousness, at least in the earlier months, that we were desperately i'll prepared 
for the conflict. In the last few weeks the tension has sensibly relaxed, 
hvents in Libya and Russia have pushed Japan temporarily into the back¬ 
ground and restored the war as a whole to better perspective. But the 
Japanese menace has rubbed in, as nothing else could, the vivid realisation 
of the effort still before us, and it is still bringing home more and more to 
the individual the magnitude of the demand which must be made upon him. 
In the critical months which have passed, and which may easily recur, wc 
have realized our dependence on America; and that has filled the public 
mind and the press, where there is not much recognition, or perhaps know¬ 
ledge, of the extent to which our fighting strength is and will be dependent 
on British help. 

Perhaps this is natural enough. Americans are very visible in the flesh 
and give a general impression of keenness and competence. The Commander 
of the Allied land forces under the Commander-in-Chief, General Mac Arthur, 
tells us “dbisions” of American troops are continually arriving. They fill 
the streets ol our capital cities, while our own fighting men are relatively in¬ 
conspicuous. As wc are known to have over half a million under arms, the 
comparison is eloquent, though, of course, misleading. Colleges, schools, 
hospitals and boarding houses are being taken over wholesale for the 
accommodation of our Allies and a great administrative organization is 
evidently being set up. The Government is undertaking military works for 
the Allied forces, mostly, it may be supposed, aerodromes and communica¬ 
tions, to the tune of £50,000,000, Impressive descriptions of some of these 
works, constructed at amazing speed somewhere in Australia, arc appearing 
in the newspapers. What has been happening is clearly a major event in 
Australia and merits some survey of the past and the present before coming 
to the very interesting implications of the future. 

In the cool strategical outlook of pre-war days a Japanese invasion was 
generally reckoned an impossibility, with the United States Navy, even only 
potentially hostile, threatening the long line of communications. Now the 
achievements of the Japanese in south-west Asia have shaken this earlier 
confidence. So many impossibilities have happened that the most sceptical 
must admit that the popular bogy has a substantial chance of taking on 
flesh and blood. It seems certain that the Government, with full knowledge 
of the facts, has for six months judged the threat a real one. Last Christmas 
there could be no holidays lest we were caught off our guard. In May the 
invasion might come “any hour”, the Prime Minister told us. It was 
abundantly clear that “invasion” was not just a whip to increase war 
effort, but a 1 grave anxiety to the Government. 
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First Impressions 

In these circumstances the arrival of the Americans has been greeted with a 
deep-felt relief, which has inevitably taken at times rather emotional and 
embarrassing forms. Relief from anxiety of this kind is always likely to 
be accompanied by some abandonment of conventional restraints, and the 
streets of our capital cities have presented at times an unpleasant picture. 
The Americans themselves have in general behaved sensibly and decently, 
giving the impression of wanting chiefly to get on with their job. 

The first excitement over, the question is how well are Australians and 
Americans going to understand and respect one another, a matter which is 
going to be very important, for Australia at least, in the post-war world. 
Our relations with America in the past have never been very intimate. It 
has been a foreign country and a distant one. Now we have an opportunity 
of getting on better terms. 

On the whole the Australian is feeling a new respect and liking for the 
American, and the Australian does not easily respect anyone. Internationally 
his manners are bad. With Americans he shows something more than a 
spontaneous hospitality to visitors. The men of the vanguard in particular 
gave him the impression of competence and responsibility. Their obviously 
higher standard of education has also carried weight. This general impres¬ 
sion remains, though a little diluted by the later arrivals. Of course there is 
something on the other side. Here and there the American will throw his 
weight about rather crudely, and will talk in terms of Australia as a poor 
relation taken over by the United States with no choice but to do what she 
is told. An occasional incident of this kind is reported widely, but not taken 
seriously by many people. Fears of the future dominance of United States 
interests are not widespread. The army demands again are apt in general 
to be rather arbitrary, regardless of the reasonable requirements of civilians. 
With our visitors the standards of administrative comfort and convenience 
are high, and insistence on them causes irritation. But it is not serious. 

The reactions of the American are not so clear. He appreciated our 
hospitality and friendliness, and was pleased and a little surprised to find 
surroundings in which he could feel at home. When it came down to business 
it was a different matter. Soldiers keyed up to active service conditions are 
apt to find Allied civilians rather unsatisfactory to deal with. That was our 
experience in France in the last war, until we had time to make friends in¬ 
dividually. Civilian ways do not accord with military forthrightness, and 
a soldier intent on his job is apt to get a low opinion of both the efficiency 
and the moral of the civilian. Pungent comment has had occasional publicity 
and probably finds its way into a good many home letters. No doubt a good 
deal is justified. Incidents have recurred of American soldiers unloading 
ships themselves rather than wait for the dilatory operations of the waterside 
workers. When you come to fight for a country you expect that; country to 
stir itself. Irritation and some scorn is natural. 

Nevertheless, these occasional fireworks are not to be taken too seriously. 
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It is an amiable weakness of the American to believe that he is always 
dowered with an intense business efficiency, and evidence to the contrary 
seems to make no inroad on that belief. He may with justification have 
fallen foul of certain trade union practices here, but in comparison with an 
Australian on any solid job, whether civil or on service, we have no reason 
to be uneasy. In fact from some of our armed forces we get the quiet com¬ 
ment that the American is “so slow”. On the whole we may regard American 
criticisms as a pious expression of the national faith, and see no cause for 
international ill-feeling on their account. Despite small irritations, Austra¬ 
lians in general are so conscious of their debt to American help in a very 
precarious position that feelings of thankfulness and gratitude will probably 
remain with them when the danger period is over. But on the amount of 
that help there is a good deal of popular misconception, and it will be as 
well to try to appraise it, so far as the slender information available will 
allow. 


Support from Great Britain 

After the debacle in Malaya the natural inference was that it was impossible 
to look to Britain for help. If help could have been given it would have 
been thrown in to fight in Malaya, Singapore, Java and Burma. Some 
newspapers drew that inference in so many words. Therefore we could look 
only to America. Mr. Dean Acheson, speaking of lend-lease contributions, 
is reported in cables to have made a strong disclaimer against this sort of 
inference generally. “It is a great mistake”, he said, “to believe that our 
supplies are equipping the armies of the United Nations. Although our 
contributions are indispensable, they are part of a much larger whole/’ This 
is probably true even of Australia. What we have lacked is equipment and 
munitions. The numbers enlisted were probably adequate to meet any 
possible threat of invasion, if only they could be fully equipped. Equipment 
has improved enormously over the last few months, but it has not been 
mainly from American sources. 

But this has not been obvious. The most impressive thing in the public 
eye has been the presence of American troops, though man power was not 
our acutest need. Equipment and munitions are not easily seen, except air¬ 
craft. Every schoolboy can spot an American plane when it is only a dim 
silhouette. The evidence of American planes was incontestable, in fact all 
the visible evidence of increased strength in the air pointed to an American 
source. It was not realized that even American planes might be British 
supplies diverted by Britain to Australia. No public statement of lend- 
lease contributions is possible because of the United States’ stipulation 
that no values are to be mentioned in connection with lend-lease. A careful 
censorship is, in fact, imposed on all references to lend-lease. In the absence 
of official figures, only rather broad general inferences are possible. 

It is probably safe to say that during the last twelve months war material 
received from and through Great Britain was several times as great as the 
amount received through lend-lease and was probably about half our own 
production of munitions and equipment. The flow of lend-lease goods is 
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now much greater, but in the year before us it is not cettain whether it will 
exceed receipts from Great Britain, and our own production will be con¬ 
siderably greater than the two together. That is probably the rough order 
of the magnitudes. 'The American contribution will be very great; it will 
be indispensable, but it is not the whole story. The conditions under which 
this indispensable help has been received and the obligations we incurred on 
that account have not so far aroused much public interest. We wanted help 
badly and took it without question wherever we could find it. The terms 
and conditions could be thought about later. The immediate question was 
the war on our frontiers. 

Mutual Aid Agreement 

An account of the mutual aid agreement between the United Kingdom and 
the United States was given by Dr. Evatt in Parliament in February. He 
referred especially to Article 7 in his speech, and made it clear that the 
Government were fully committed to the whole agreement. No reference, 
however, was made to it during the three days’ debate on international 
affairs which followed. There was little public comment and what there was 
showed no realization of the practical significance of Article 7. Two aspects 
of the agreement may be noted here—the provision of mutual aid and post¬ 
war reconstruction policy. Lend-lease is to be accompanied by reciprocal 
lend-lease. Each country is to do everything possible to help the other in 
the fight against the common foe. With large American forces in this 
country there are possibilities of a very substantial reciprocal contribution 
from Australia. 

The exact terms of the lend-lease and reciprocal lend-lease are not known. 
The Prime Minister stated recently that they were under negotiation. It 
is probable that no definite lend-lease agreement has yet been signed. It is 
understood that we are supplying the American troops, as reciprocal lend- 
lease, with all supplies that can be most conveniently furnished by Australia. 
What that means has not been officially defined, but it may be taken to include 
food, housing, transport and probably a substantial amount of munitions. 
There is then the question of works. An Allied works programme of 
£50,000,000 has been mentioned, but spread over what space of time has 
not been disclosed. It has not been specifically stated whether Australia will 
bear the cost of these works, but it may be fairly assumed. On the whole it 
appears likely that our aid for the American forces will be at least as great as 
theirs to ours. This does not mean that accounts are square on a material 
basis with the United States, because we have, in addition, American man 
power for which, no doubt, their own Government is providing the pay*. 
Moreover lend-lease goods are those of which we are in dire need, while 
much of our supplies will be goods of which we have surpluses or which 
can be supplied, at worst, by diversion of exports. Nevertheless reciprocal 
lend-lease involves a considerable additional strain on our man power and 
limits to some extent our war effort in other directions. 

Our problem of farm surpluses has been radically changed by increased 
local demand due to the arrival of the American troops, the return of our 
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own men from abroad and some influx of refugees. The effect is even 
greater than the very considerable number would imply, because army 
rations are on a high scale compared with average civilian demand. Men 
during active campaigning will put up with anything, but in training or 
during rest periods they must be fed well if serious discontent is to be 
avoided. The effect has been that, instead of shipping difficulties causing 
surpluses, there is considerable difficulty in filling all available ships with 
what is left after local demand has been satisfied. The long period of drought 
now ended has contributed further to shortages. In order to carry out our 
export commitments to Great Britain there must be lease or release of farm 
labour from the army, and that device is now being used. It may be that some 
rationing of foodstuffs will also be needed, a contingency which has always 
been confidently regarded as impossible in Australia. Local shortages of 
several foods have, in fact, been frequent, though not serious. This is 
mostly a question of distribution, as railways arc absorbed by service require^ 
ments and shipping services are much reduced. The only shortage of any 
importance has been that of milk, which is due chiefly to drought conditions. 

Post-War Implications of Mutual Aid 
The effects of the American alliance will take many forms, both now and 
in the future. The immediate consequences of the unified command under 
an American Commander-in-Chief have some interesting aspects, both legal 
and political. For example, agreements between the Prime Minister and 
General MaeArthur relieve the War Cabinet of much of the burden of 
responsibility for detailed decisions. For the future there will be conse¬ 
quences both political and economic. It may well be that we shall look to 
the American Navy in future for control of the Pacific, with bases in southern 
waters. The set up of the British Empire must be affected by this develop¬ 
ment, as well as by the economic consequences of Article 7. Our survey, 
however, will be limited to the economic aspects. 

The conditions of American help are, first, that we reciprocate, which we 
are in a position to do and are doing in a very substantial measure; secondly, 
that we shall collaborate in post-war measures' directed to the expansion of 
production, employment, and the exchange and consumption of goods, and 
the removal of trade barriers. Stated more precisely, by our adherence to 
the mutual aid agreement we are committed to “agreed action” with the 
United States, the United Kingdom and 

“all other countries of like mind, directed to the expansion, by appropriate inter- 
nadonal and domestic measures, of production, employment and the exchange 
and consumption of goods, which are the material foundations of the liberty and 
welfare of all peoples; to the elimination of all forms of discriminatory treatment 
in international commerce, and to the reduction of tariffs and other trade barriers; 
and, in general, to the attainment of all the economic objectives set forth in the 
Joint Declaration made on August 12, 1941, by the President of the United States 
of America and the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom”. 

There is no doubt that we are committed to this post-war collaboration 
and that the aims set out in Article 7 touch Australia very nearly. So far 
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the matter has aroused little public interest. There has been practically no 
discussion in the press, no exposition from the platform. There has, how¬ 
ever, been a good deal of private discussion among groups interested in 
public affairs, and public interest is likely to follow. The Parliamentary 
Committee on Social Security is about to take up certain aspects of the 
subject. There are some signs that the Government is likely to give a good 
deal more attention to post-war problems provided the war position does 
not take on new urgency. 

Imperial Preference and Lower Tariffs 
There are two demands which will be made under Article 7 which cause 
particular difficulty to Australia. These are the abandonment of Imperial 
Preference and the lowering of the tariff. Any action which would have to 
be taken under both heads is not likely to be fatal to any Australian interest, 
and the damage done might be more than offset by compensating advantages. 
This balancing of benefits and losses is always a difficult matter in any 
democracy, particularly when the losses affect special groups and the benefit 
is general. In both these matters the action required in Australia runs counter 
to deep-rooted prejudices. 

Imperial Preferences will touch some farmers. The farmer asserts the 
right to make a living in the particular kind of farming which he practises. 
If the market prices do not pay, then the market prices must be raised in some 
way so that he can make a living, and he must be subsidized directly until 
this is done. He rejects on principle the proposition that he should change 
his way of farming to suit the demand for farming products. He may 
submit to change under pressure, but he does so reluctantly under protest. 
This claim has been largely conceded in practice by Governments under 
political pressure by farming interests. When a proposal is made which 
may displace farmers in some particular product, the whole farming world 
is concerned. A principle is at stake on which they all depend. Damage to 
one kind of farmer is not considered to be offset by any benefit which other 
farmers may get. Those immediately affected pull the political strings and 
the whole weight of the land interests is likely to be thrown against the 
proposal. Any deliberate measure which requires the reorganization of 
farming activities is bound to come up against serious political difficulties, 
even though the net effect is beneficial to farming as a whole. 

On the industrial side the prospects are even worse. Very crude pro¬ 
tectionism reigns in Australia. ‘‘There is no such thing as uneconomic 
industry. Any industry gives employment and that is the main thing. If it 
relieves us also from the necessity of importing its products, that is so much 
more to the good.” That closes the discussion. This feeling about protec¬ 
tion has always been with us, but had been intensified by the experience of 
the depression. We still suffer from a depression complex. Moreover the 
war has almost proved that even high protection was worth the price. 
Further, a political principle is involved. We are very touchy about any 
attempt to dictate what our tariff policy should be. Few politicians could 
afford to compromise with this issue. 
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Balance of Trade 

It does not seem likely that the demands made under Article 7 will involve 
much more than refraining from starting new industries with very little 
prospect of economic production. But any such undertaking will be repug¬ 
nant to popular feeling and a very few interested parties could set a match, to 
an impressive bonfire. These are obvious difficulties. It is not suggested 
that they are insuperable. They will, however, provide a severe test of the 
sanity and reasonableness of Australian democracy. There are more funda¬ 
mental difficulties which are not so obvious. They are implicit in two 
irreconcilable demands—irreconcilable at least under our probable condi¬ 
tions—which are already being bracketed in the popular press. We must 
maintain full employment after the war by “huge public works”, and all 
war-time controls must be immediately swept away. 

The trouble, of course, will be our balance of trade. We know our 
London funds have run low through the demands of war finance. There 
does not seem any prospect of building them up under war conditions. The 
post-war prospects of exports are uncertain and may well be unfavourable 
in the absence of effective measures to expand the international demand for 
our products. With employment maintained at a high level, and enormous 
accumulations of spending power in the hands of the public, imports will 
greatly exceed our ability to pay for them and we shall have small reserves 
to call upon. We shall be obliged to maintain many internal controls to 
give even the possibility of avoiding international default. With these 
controls we should be forced to the raising of trade barriers in some way or 
other instead of lowering them, to which we are committed by the mutual 
aid agreement. Under these circumstances we could expect retaliation— 
perhaps organized retaliation—from the rest of the world, and our last 
state would be worse than the first. Australia is the last place to attempt self- 
sufficiency. To consume our own wool and wheat would be an acutely 
dyspeptic way of life, and for much of the resources involved there is no 
alternative production. 

Our post-war prospects generally are not very bright unless we get a 
world expansion of employment, consumption and trade, as envisaged in 
Article 7. There is no doubt that this end could be attainable by an agreed 
resolute international action. Shall we get agreement and resolution, that 
is the question? The United States will have great power for good or evil 
at the end of a successful war. She may use that power to promote prosperity 
with stability in the world, with benefit in the long run to herself. She may 
use it to placate sectional interests, avoid internal political embarrassment 
and let a prostrate world fend, for itself. The present Administration seems 
set on a long-term policy. There will no doubt be strong pressure groups 
working against it. 

Importance of Mutual Understanding 
It is here that good feeling and understanding between Australia and 
America will be important. We may assume that genuine proposals for the 
nm 
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betterment of the world will be made by the present Administration. They 
will involve some immediate sacrifice probably in most of the countries 
which accept them. There may also be proposals not so genuinely altruistic. 
The danger is that we should be so suspicious of the Americans —zt dona 
ferentes—so ready to see a selfish policy camouflaged as idealism that we 
shall not be able to distinguish the evil from the good. If we were stub¬ 
bornly non-co-operative, the effect might be more serious than our numbers 
would suggest. One may imagine the American Administration having a 
good deal of difficulty in controlling sectional interests and putting forward 
genuine proposals for the betterment of the world. A good response from 
all the nations concerned may well be a necessary condition for getting its 
policy accepted by the people of America. Any country which will make 
no response, but appears concerned solely with its own interests, is going 
to make the President’s job a harder one, and may even make it impossible. 

The successful carrying out of Article 7 is going to be vitally important 
to Australia, possibly more important than to any other country. But it is 
not going to be easy. We shall have to get away from political catch-cries 
and try to make a sober estimate of future happenings in real terms. It will 
be, as suggested above, a severe testing time for the good sense and reason¬ 
ableness of the Australian democracy. It will be difficult to be hopeful of 
the outcome unless we begin negotiations on the basis of mutual under¬ 
standing and confidence between ourselves and the Americans. 

Australia, 

July 1942. 
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T HE fall of Tobruk, involving the loss of many thousands of South 
Africa’s best troops, was a severe shock to'the Union. South Africa was 
maintaining two divisions on the North African front: of these only one 
and a fragment remain. The dismay was all the greater in comparison with 
the remarkably light losses sustained hitherto. Sound training and good 
leadership had enabled the South African troops to take a distinguished 
part in the Abyssinian campaign at very light cost in casualties and, until 
Tobruk, the losses in North Africa (except at Sidi Rezegh) were relatively 
slight. General Smuts’s announcement after his recent visit to Libya that 
both South African divisions were to be fully mechanized had given satis¬ 
faction in the thought that every man in our small fighting force would be 
given the fullest striking power. The severe losses at Tobruk, therefore, 
mainly in prisoners, came as a staggering blow. 

“Avenge Tobruk” 

The country’s reaction, however, has on the whole been good. There 
was, not unexpectedly, a tone of elation in the Opposition press at a British 
defeat, together with the conclusion that this, after all, is the proper result 
of the Union’s participation in Britain’s wars. The demand of Dr. Malan 
that a special session of Parliament should be summoned to debate the 
situation met with no response from the Government, and has since ervapo- 
rated. On the other side of politics, organs of the extreme Left have used 
the occasion to raise the cry of “total war” as an argument for revolutionary 
economic and social changes. Apart from these two extremes there has 
been no panic or squealing, and the general reaction of the country is to 
echo the words of General Smuts’s broadcast—“Avenge Tobruk”—and to 
find the men to fill the gaps. Time will reveal the tactical errors or mis¬ 
chances in Libya; but there has been, fortunately, little tendency to indulge 
in public recrimination or to seek for scapegoats. Instead, there is a wider 
realization that the war demands a very much greater degree of austerity 
and sacrifice than has hitherto been supposed. The note of urgency sounded 
by members of the Government has been reinforced by developments which 
help to bring the facts of war closer to the ordinary citizen. Durban has 
had more than one air-raid alert and, with Port Elizabeth, is now permanently 
blacked out, while a six-phase scheme for the black-out of the Union’s other 
chief centres is now in force. The tale of ships sunk off our coasts emphasizes 
the length of the enemy’s arm, the vital strategic importance of the ports 
we have to defend, and the significance to the Union of the recent operations 
in Madagascar, in which South African troops are now taking part. The 
gradual tightening of the petrol rationing, the stringent tyre rationing and 
the drastic reduction and simplification of the railway services are beginning 
to confine travel to the limits of necessity, and the outcry raised by the July 
exodus to Durban races shows that the public conscience is being stirred. 
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Again the Government’s demand for less spending goes hand in hand with 
' the increasing difficulty in finding anything to spend on. After two fat years 
as one of the world’s favoured nations, South Africa now faces a period of 
considerable stringency. Goods with a priority rating over five have no 
chance of admission, and shops in many of the chief centres are closed for 
days or part-days, while shoppers are finding their spending limited, not 
only by the rationing of certain commodities, but by the fact that others 
are not there to ration. In most respects, however, and particularly in the 
matter of food, South Africa has as yet little cause to complain. 

Parliamentary Tendencies 

The last number of The Round Table brought the account of South 
African politics up to the end of the Parliamentary session. There is, there¬ 
fore, little to record in the way of specific political events. A brief survey, 
however, of present trends may be of value. The animosities prevailing 
among the Opposition groups remain unabated, but there are signs that 
Dr. Malan, though still not altogether satisfied with Zeesen’s expression of 
goodwill towards the projected Afrikaner republic, is feeling somewhat 
more sure of his ground in the Opposition camp and is rallying to the 
Herenigde party some of the support which at one time seemed to be 
drifting in the direction of the Nazi groups of Mr. Pi row and Dr. Van Rens- 
burg. This may be due in some part to a genuine disgust and anxiety felt 
by rank and file Nationalism at the bomb-throwing sabotage by which, 
mainly in the Transvaal, extremists have endeavoured unsuccessfully to 
disrupt the Government’s authority. The arrest and committal on charge of 
high treason of Robey Leibrandt and a number of his associates, with the 
death sentence recently passed on two bomb-throwers, may also have a 
sobering effect upon the Opposition. The small Afrikaner party, apart from 
occasional sniping, maintains an attitude of “p ass * ve non-belligerency” 
towards the Government. It is among the Government’s own supporters 
that one must record a new note of criticism. 

And here the situation in the Union is more difficult than that in Britain. In 
England criticism of Mr. Churchill or his Government, by both the press and 
Parliament, has been on occasion sharp and searching without involving the 
critics necessarily in the charge of endangering the war effort, and Mr. Churchill 
continues to command the support of the vast majority of the people of Britain 
and of the House of Commons. In the Union conditions are less favourable for 
constructive criticism of the Government by its own supporters. The Govern¬ 
ment groups command a majority of only zo in a House of 155: constituencies 
are small and majorities often slight enough for outspoken criticism to 
swing the balance: there are Opposition parties whose desire is, not to win 
the war, but to lose it, and to whom criticism of the Government by its own 
supporters would fall as manna from heaven, and provide capital enough 
for volumes of political speeches: further, a general election is due next 
year and, though the Provincial elections have already been postponed, the 
indications are that Parliamentary elections will in fact be held. Members of 
Parliament, therefore, and the great majority of the newspapers which 
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support the Government, have to a large extent been inhibited from public 
criticism of the Government by a natural anxiety not to risk selling the fort. 
An account of public sentiment in the Union at the present time would not, 
however, be accurate if it did not record the fact that a considerable volume 
of criticism exists among those whose only purpose is to win the war. There 
is in the broader aspect a feeling that the Cabinet needs new blood, that 
some Ministers have too much to do, while others do too little. For the 
latter part of this claim there is probably insufficient ground: a Cabinet of 
only 13 members leaves, in war-time, comparatively little room for passengers. 
For the former there is more justification: there are no under-secretaries to 
take the strain of the routine of the more heavily worked departments; and 
General Smuts, as Prime Minister and Minister of Defence, and Mr. Hofmeyr, 
as Minister of Finance and Education, are felt by some to be shouldering a 
heavier burden of work than they should. It is, moreover, in regard to 
these departments, Defence and Finance, with that of Commerce and Indus¬ 
tries under Mr. Stuttaford, that there is a good deal of latent criticism. 

Defence, Commerce and Finance 
In regard to the Department of Defence, it must be realized on the credit 
side that the Union, thanks to Mr. Pi row, started the war almost from 
scratch. Jt has built up on a voluntary enlistment basis from at most 70 per 
cent of the white population an army as big as that of New Zealand under 
conscription and, proportionately to its white population, comparing favour¬ 
ably with that of any other Dominion: its soldiers and airmen have given 
a fine account of themselves in Abyssinia and North Africa: its war industrial 
organization has grown at a remarkable pace to supply its own forces and 
help those of its Allies. In a development so rapid there must be confusion, 
extravagance and maladjustment. But there are still too many complaints of 
avoidable mistakes made by the Defence Department, mainly in regard to 
its home establishment. An alternative to General Smuts as head of the 
Defence Department is as far to seek as an alternative to Mr. Churchill in 
the same capacity, nor is it the business of this article to suggest one; but 
there is little doubt that the higher ranks of the defence organization need 
some fresh air and fresh blood. The Department of Commerce and Indus¬ 
tries which controls imports has also come under fire in recent months. The 
public is now beginning to feel fairly acutely the shortage of many imported 
commodities, and the business community has for some while past complained 
bitterly of the long delays in answering applications for import permits, of 
incalculable vagaries in priority ratings, of difficulty in securing permits 
even for goods high on the priority list and ready for shipment. In com¬ 
plaints as so stated there is some truth, but it is inevitable that importers 
should have a different understanding from that of the Minister of the 
meaning of the word “necessities”, and it must be realized that the immense 
and rather sudden expansion of the Department’s functions in import control 
has created staffing problems which, in the present shortage of labour, are 
not easy to solve. Further, with the increased public appreciation of the 
gravity of the shipping problem there is, perhaps, more understanding of 
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the strategic necessities beyond local control which dictate and may alter 
import policy from day to day. 

The Treasury is the third target for criticism. The Minister handling war 
finance and taxation has a thankless and arduous task in probing constantly 
deeper into the taxpayer's pocket and in meeting the momentous problems 
raised by the change to a war economy. But it must be recorded that, among 
business and financial sections of the community, considerable criticism is 
expressed regarding certain aspects of Mr. Hofmeyr’s policy, in particular 
his excess profits duty and trades profits special levy. With his purpose of 
securing a fair distribution of burdens and checking tax evasion there can 
be no quarrel. But it is felt in some quarters that his methods tend to defeat 
themselves by their very intricacy and that firms and companies, already 
sorely under-staffed, are put further out of gear by heavy additional legal 
and accounting problems and the uncertainties that arise therefrom. Apart 
from criticism of the Government, a healthy tendency towards self-criticism 
is also evident. To a good many has come the realization of how far we in 
South Africa fall short in those things for which we profess to fight, in the 
achievement of the liberal ideals of true democracy, in the establishment of 
a sound standard of social security and human dignity for all races and classes 
in our community. The Prime Minister and Mr. Hofmeyr in particular have 
spoken eloquently of these, and the creation of a Social Planning Council 
has already been announced. The lead thus given is in keeping with the 
reactions of many South Africans to the growing sacrifices of the war and 
to the astonishing achievements of the Russian people—reactions which 
express themselves in criticism of democracy as we represent it, in an earnest 
demand for a better world for all after the war and in a socialist trend of 
thought which, till these days of crisis, had but little place in the political 
philosophy of South Africans. 

The Bantu and the War 

The life of the' Bantu people of the Union and Protectorates has been con¬ 
siderably affected by the war. This is true of the dwellers in remote villages 
with whom, though often ill-informed, the war is a frequent subject of 
conversation and on whose simple transactions at traders’ stores war condi¬ 
tions have impinged. It is still more true of the growing number of educated 
Bantu men and women. In the early months of the war the Native Affairs 
Department of the Union Government with commendable foresight took 
steps for the publication of a weekly bulletin giving the latest war news. 
This they put in charge of an expert in native life and mentality, whose 
literary work is well known in South Africa and overseas. The bulletin is 
printed in English and Afrikaans, but is also translated into the principal 
South African vernacular languages, and is given a prominent place in 
native weekly newspapers, which are now an influential force with a wide 
circulation among Africans. At native educational institutions also steps 
are regularly taken to satisfy the Bantu craving for information about the 
course of the war by giving talks on current events, by placing loud-speakers 
in common rooms so that the B.B.C. and other news bulletins may be heard, 
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and by a supply of newspapers. Few statements of leading world persona¬ 
lities have had such a wide publicity among the Bantu, or so bitten into 
African minds, as Hitler’s declaration in Mein Kampf that it is a sin against 
reason and the Creator to train black men to become lawyers, teachers and 
the like. Many educated Bantu are aware that the future of the African 
races is being decided in the world’s theatres of war. 

Soon after the beginning of hostilities the Union Government created the 
Native Military Policy. Later it was decided to give a wider field of activity 
to African soldiers, and so a Native Military Corps was formed, and the 
first body was merged into it. This Corps has drawn recruits from the various 
tribes. Some have come from the Zulu and Hlubi in Natal, others from the 
Xhosa, Tembu, Pondo and Fingo tribes of the eastern part of the Cape 
Province; the Sotho, Tswana and Swazi of the Protectorates have been 
specially noteworthy in the numbers they have provided, while smaller 
contingents have come from the Venda, Pedi and Shangana of the Transvaal. 
Native battalions are under the command of a European Colonel and sub¬ 
ordinate officers who have knowledge of one or more native languages and 
who are acquainted with native customs and outlook; not a few of the 
officers are drawn from the Native Affairs Department. Chaplains experi¬ 
enced in native work have also been appointed, and there are several native 
assistant chaplains. There have also been appointed educational officers 
who, in addition to their duties as teachers, keep the troops informed as to 
the progress of the war, as well as to its causes and the plans for post-war 
reconstruction. 

The total number of Africans recruited is seldom published, but it certainly 
comprises several scores of thousands. The Governor of Kenya recently 
declared that there were 90,000 African troops from different territories 
serving with the forces in East Africa. Incidentally it has been found that 
recruiting is most brisk in districts where camps are situated, and where men 
can learn from their compatriots who have joined up the nature of the work 
and conditions. x 

The Native Military Corps 

Soldiers of the Native Military Corps are employed as motor drivers, 
stretcher bearers, male nurses, mechanics, infantrymen, batmen, cooks, boot 
repairers, tailors, clerks, typists and in repairing roads and railways. Those 
who have to deal with them declare that they are easily disciplined and dis¬ 
play many of the best qualities of a soldier, whether in camp or under fire. 
As guards they have proved how meticulously they can obey orders. In 
various camps known to the writer there are current stories of senior officers 
who, believing themselves to be so well known that they could pass sentries 
without question, found themselves held up at the point of an assegai. As 
stretcher bearers they have particularly distinguished themselves. For 
gallantry under fire three stretcher bearers have been awarded the Military 
Medal. It has been found also that, as aids to artillerymen, they have been 
cool and resourceful. 

Some months ago the first batch of native casualties arrived in Pretoria 
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from Egypt and were given a warm-hearted welcome both by Europeans 
and by their own people. A number of them had been through various cam¬ 
paigns: in East Africa and Abyssinia and had taken part in the Libyan 
campaign. The Under-Secretary for Native Affairs declared them to be 
war veterans. 

While men have been serving far from home they have not been forgotten 
by their womenfolk. The latter have busied themselves with knitting 
comforts-—socks, pullovers, scarves, balaclava caps and other articles. At 
one native tuberculosis hospital a number of men patients learned to knit 
comforts for their fellow Africans on active service. These and other gifts 
are being constantly sent to the native troops through the Gifts and Comforts 
Committee. During the recent period of six months 4,100 parcels were sent 
north. 

The Bantu have also been subscribing to war funds. Their donations have 
ranged from small sums given by herdboys and others to a donation of 
£5,000 from the United Transkeian Territories General Council. The latter 
gift was for the purchase of a warplane which was appropriately named 
“Bunga”, the native term for the Bantu Council. Considerable concern was 
felt in the Transkei recently by a report that the Bunga plane had been shot 
down. In all, native contributions from the Union have amounted to about 
£24,000. It was intimated some time ago that Basutoland had given over 
£63,000 to war funds, of which more than £17,000 was from native sources. 
In addition, 5,866 pounds of sheepskins had been donated by Basutoland in 
order that they might be tanned and made up into warm coats for the navy. 
A handsome motor ambulance of the most modern type and equipment was 
subscribed for by the African people of Johannesburg, and there have been 
other notable gifts. 

Remaining Grievances 

Despite the considerable effort made, it must be admitted that the Bantu 
support of the war has not been completely whole-hearted. This is almost 
exclusively due to political causes touching the Union of South Africa. 
The Bantu are passionately loyal to the British Crown. Even with regard 
to the Union they do not imagine that they would be better under Japanese 
or any other invaders. As one of their leaders recently put it, “Better the 
devil we know than the devil we don’t know”. They are aware that, under 
German rule, their condition would be worse. But certain happenings in 
South Africa have made them sore. In the last war 93,000 Bantu went to 
German South-West Africa, German East Africa and France. In various 
fields they did invaluable work. According to Colonel Pritchard, head of 
the Native Affairs Department of Johannesburg, they gained a high reputa¬ 
tion in France for conduct, courage and work. He said they established 
thenjselves as the best labourers in France. Hundreds of them perished in 
the Mends disaster, when a troopship was sunk in the English Channel. Yet, 
despite the services of the Bantu, when the war was over, the Government 
of South Africa refused to award them war medals. Compensation was 
paid to the disabled and to the dependants of those who had died—com¬ 
pensation not pensions. These things have been remembered. 
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In the present war a more liberal view has prevailed. Field-Marshal Smuts 
has given instructions that African soldiers must receive medals in exactly 
the same way as others. It has also been declared that non-Europeans “form 
an integral part of the Union army”. African soldiers arc now included in 
the War Pensions Act. Injured soldiers will be given pensions if their 
injuries are serious and permanent, and in each case there will be allowances 
for wives and children. If a soldier is killed, his widow may receive a pension 
with an allowance for each child. Africans, too, are to receive benefits from 
the Governor-General’s War Fund. 

Two major grievances, however, remain. Africans of influence and un¬ 
doubted loyalty protest strenuously that the scale of pay for native recruits 
is not adequate. A native private receives is. $d. a day, of which he must 
allocate ij\ 3 d. to his wife. Africans ask how a soldier’s wife can live on 
i.r. 3 d. a day. It is maintained that natives are not joining up in large numbers 
because they cannot afford to. No African, of course, can hope to reach 
commissioned rank. 

Another and much greater grievance is the fact that Africans are not given 
firearms: they are furnished with assegais. Assegai parades have been the 
subject of much scornful comment. It is being asked what chance has a 
soldier with an assegai in the face of modern weapons of war. Even more, 
the refusal to allow African soldiers to carry rifles is taken as another badge 
of their servitude. They are reckoned as a people apart. The appeal for 
recruits being confined to non-combatant work leads the Bantu to say “the 
Government distrusts us so much that it cannot put rifles into our hands 
when we ask for them in order to fight for the Empire; well then, we are 
disloyal, dangerous people; we cannot, of course, do anything”. r The 
refusal to arm the Bantu, following so closely on their removal from the 
common voters’ roll in the Cape Province—a privilege they enjoyed from 
1854 till 1936—has deeply affected the attitude of the native people to the 
Government of South Africa. Some go so far as to draw a parallel with 
conditions among non-Europeans in the population of Malaya. Not a few 
of the intelligentsia demand equal political rights before they will volunteer 
for military service. While these attitudes may be confined to a small 
minority Of' extremists, there can be no question that the general position 
is unsatisfactory to a large number of the Bantu people and also to many 
Europeans. 

South Africa, 

July 1942. 
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A National War Administration 

I T is gratifying at last to be able to record a definite approach towards 
political unity by the formation of an enlarged war administration with 
full responsibility for the direction of New Zealand's war effort. As has 
been explained in previous issues of The Round Table, repeated overtures 
for a coalition have been made by the National Party Opposition in Parlia¬ 
ment and have been rejected by the dominant Labour Patty. The real 
obstacle throughout has been the fear of the Labour Party outside Parliament 
that, by abdicating its right to govern, the Government might enable hostile 
elements to sabotage the social security system which is the corner-stone 
of Labour's policy. Having been put into office in 1935 with a majority of 
55 seats to 25, and again in 1938 with 53 seats to 27, Labour feels that, war 
or no war, it is entitled to implement its social policy. The Opposition’s 
claim that “the war should not be used as a means of socialising the country” 
was tantamount to demanding that, because of the war, Labour’s social 
policy should be halted. In face of this fear, the Labour Party Conference 
consistently frowned upon overtures for a coalition or national government. 

The Prime Minister, Mr. Fraser, has been less intransigent. With a better 
understanding of the war peril than the party at large, he stated a year ago 
that he personally was in favour of some form of national government; but, 
as the party rejected any form of coalition, he undertook not to enter into 
fresh negotiations without full authority while the Labour Party Conference 
was preparing to face a general election. This, in Mr. Fraser's view, w r as 
unthinkable under war conditions. In 1941 the life of Parliament was 
extended for a year without restriction on Labour’s authority to legislate, 
beyond the Prime Minister’s assurance that he would bring in as little purely 
party legislation as possible. The Leader of the Opposition, Mr. Holland, 
renewed his offer to negotiate, and Mr. Fraser repeated his invitation to 
Mr. Holland to join the War Cabinet of five, in which the Opposition already 
had two seats. Now there has been a new development. On May 16 the 
Dominion executive of the New Zealand Returned Services Association 
suggested the reorganization of the War Cabinet by the inclusion of men 
from outside Parliament, “thus creating a National War Cabinet with full 
executive powers to prosecute the total war effort”. It suggested that party 
politics should be eliminated for the duration of the war. These proposals 
have already been submitted to the National Executive of the Labour Party 
and the Parliamentary Labour Caucus, both of which agreed with the prin¬ 
ciple. The National Party Opposition adhered to their previous conviction 
that the only way to produce political unity was by the formation of a national 
non-party government. Mr. Fraser cordially approved of the proposal of 
the Returned Services Association, saying he could speak for the united 
Labour Party, which saw great prospects of achieving unity in the country’s 
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war effort, which he considered absolutely necessary. The objections to the 
appointment to the Cabinet of men from outside Parliament had been over¬ 
come in the United Kingdom and could be overcome here. Mr. Fraser 
agreed to approach Mr. Holland on the proposal to develop a united war 
effort through an enlarged war administration, leaving the domestic Cabinet 
to carry on the social and other services not connected with the war. Negotia¬ 
tions continued during the five, weeks before Parliament was to meet again. 

Composition of the New Government 
On June 24 both party Caucuses approved the arrangement arrived at, 
and Mr. Fraser and Mr. Holland announced to the House that it had been 
decided to set up a War Administration of seven members of the Government 
and six members of the Opposition, including all the existing members of 
the War Cabinet, Mr. Fraser, Mr. Jones and Mr. Sullivan of the Government 
party, Mr. Coates and Mr. Hamilton of the Opposition party, and a repre¬ 
sentative of the Trade Union movement from outside Parliament. The 
Ministers of the new Administration who were sworn in on June 30 are 
Mr. Fraser, Prime Minister and Chairman of the War Cabinet; Mr. Holland, 
in charge of war expenditure and Deputy Chairman; Mr. Jones, defence; 
Mr. Coates, the armed forces and war co-ordination; Mr. Sullivan, supply 
and munitions; Mr. Hamilton, Associate Minister of supply and munitions; 
Mr. Semple, transport; Mr. Poison, primary production for war purposes; 
Mr. Paikea, in charge of the Maori war effort; Mr. Broadfoot, national 
service; Mr. McLagan, industrial man-power; Mr. Bodkin, civil defence; 
Mr. Nordmeyer, health. This Administration is responsible for all matters 
connected with the war effort. Its executive body is a War Cabinet consisting 
of the previous War Cabinet with the addition of Mr. Holland and Mr. Nash, 
if he returns to New Zealand from his post in Washington. The members 
of the domestic Cabinet retain their positions, Mr. Sullivan being Deputy 
Prime Minister to act in the event of Mr. Fraser being absent from New 
Zealand. Mr. McLagan, the only non-parliamentary member of the War 
Administration, was appointed to the Legislative Council forthwith. He is 
the President of the New Zealand Federation of Labour and was a member 
of the War Council appointed in 1940. It is noted that the Minister of Health 
who administers the social security legislation is a member of the War 
Administration. Whereas in the past the three Labour members of the 
War Cabinet had portfolios to administer, while the two Opposition Ministers 
were merely advisory, now all have tasks allotted to them. Both leaders 
admit that the arrangement is not perfect. 

“We have made an honest effort”, said Mr. Holland, “to comply with the people’s 
will by bringing about the greatest possible degree of unity. It should be realised 
that what is involved is a political revolution. In the past we have looked at each 
other through the smoked glasses of party interests, but are now trying to rise 
above it.” 

There was some demur throughout the country to the proposal to extend 
the life of Parliament for the duration of the war and a year beyond. Not 
only the Opposition press, but also Labour and other bodies preferred to 
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extend it for a year at a time rather than give Parliament an indeterminate 
lease of life dependent upon the end of the war. The Labour Caucus wished 
Parliament to have an opportunity each year, on the demand of five members, 
to discuss the extension. Eventually a Bill was introduced on July 10 with 
the proviso that at least once every year after 1942 the Prime Minister should 
move either to continue the extension or to fix an earlier date for its expiry. 
There was a lively debate on an amendment to refer the matter to a com¬ 
mittee, but this was defeated by 5 x votes to 3 and the Bill was passed through 
all its stages. In closing the debate the Prime Minister disclosed an important 
piece of inner history. 

“One of the first things”, said Mr. Fraser, “that the Leader of the Opposition 
said to me when he approached me on the matter was that there was no desire on 
the part of his party to interfere with the social legislation of the country.” 

One wonders what effect such an assurance, if given earlier, might have had 
upon the course of events since the outbreak of war. 

War Finance 

The interim financial statement delivered by Mr. Fraser on April 30 bore 
out the favourable forecast made by Mr. Nash on his departure for Washing¬ 
ton. As immediate steps were required to finance the huge expansion of the 
armed forces and the diversion of production to war purposes, the Prime 
Minister did not await the complete accounts for the past year or the esti¬ 
mates for the current year. In the Consolidated Fund, he said, there was an 
excess of revenue under all the main headings, and a surplus for the year of 
£ 1,5 00,000. For the current year, owing to the probable shrinkage in 
customs duties, sales and petrol taxes, he anticipated a fall in revenue of 
about £3,000,000. Debt charges called for an extra £1,700,000, and the 
increased cost of living bonus to State employees for £700,000. Social 
security revenue would probably be the same as last year, that is to say, 
£14,500,000 including £3,600,000 from the Consolidated Fund, and there 
would probably be an increase of £2,400,000 in expenditure. This would 
be met out of the existing balance of £3,000,000, but £400,000 would be 
required for increased allowances to the wives of soldiers. These increases 
all follow from the 5 per cent cost of living bonus granted by the Court of 
Arbitration in April. 

Last year borrowing for national development was curtailed to £11,952,000. 
This year the works would be reduced to a care and maintenance basis, but 
£1,100,000 would be provided for urgent extension to the hydro-electric 
works, £300,000 for the production of linen flax for war purposes, and 
£900,000 for land settlement for the rehabilitation of soldiers. Housing 
would be reduced to £5,500,000, but a great expansion was planned as 
circumstances permit. During 1941-42, £43,719,000 was raised by borrowing, 
of which £8,252,000 was for development, £5,700,000 for housing, and 
£31,767*000 for war purposes; £10,982,000 was raised by public loan in 
New Zealand, £1,684,000 in advance subscriptions to future loans, £5,086,000 
by National Savings, £130,000 by voluntary loans, interest free, £8,243,000 
under a memorandum of security with the United Kingdom, £5,861,000 by 
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a National Development Loan and £11,733,000 by departmental issues and 
from the Reserve Bank. Loan redemptions totalled £10,585,000 and, with 
exchange on remittances to repay the debt in London, the net increase in the 
public debt was £35,907,000. The war expenditure for the financial year 
was £53>°oo,ooo, and the estimate for this year was £133,000,000, more than 
the whole cost to the Dominion of the last war. This expenditure will include 
£7,000,000 for the army, £10,000,000 for the navy, and £19,000,000 for the 
air force. It is proposed to borrow £46,000,000 under a memorandum of 
security, £10,000,000 under a lease lend arrangement, leaving a net deficit 
of £ 5 0,000,000. 


Guarding against Inflation 

While the volume of goods available for civil consumption, said Mr. 
Fraser, had decreased since the war began by 30 per cent, spending power 
had increased by 10 per cent. Serious inflation might result unless the surplus 
spending power was withdrawn without undue delay. The most equitable 
way to do this was by increased taxation; but to take half everybody’s income 
would have a crippling effect on industry and personal effort. The Govern¬ 
ment proposed to increase super-tax from 15 to 33^ per cent, which would 
yield an additional £3,000,000. As 70 per cent of aggregate private incomes 
were beyond the effective scope of income-tax, the Government proposed 
to increase the national security tax by 6 d. in the pound on all wages and 
incomes, including company profits. This would bring social security and 
national security taxes to is. 6 d. in the pound, and would yield £4,900,000. 
For the balance of the year these increases raise direct taxes to i8.r. in the 
pound at 2*5 unearned income and at 37 earned income, while companies 
at the maximum rate pay 14s. o\d. in the pound. These taxes, with the in¬ 
creases in sales tax from 10 to 20 per cent on goods which do not enter into 
daily living costs, an extra shilling on a gallon of beer and similar duties on 
wines and spirits, and an extra id. on a packet of cigarettes and 5 d. on an oz. of 
tobacco, should yield a total of £14,400,000 and leave a balance of £3 5,600,000 
to be found by borrowing. National Savings and State Department funds 
would yield £8,000,000, leaving £27,600,000 to be raised by public loans. 

The House at once passed the necessary resolutions without a division 
and, at the next sitting, opened the usual financial debate. In this it struck 
a very high note and the broadcast had a distinctly tonic effect on public 
moral. The prospectus of the Liberty Loan for £15,000,000 was published 
on May 4 and, when subscriptions closed on June 4, they amounted to 
£17,131,000, of which £6,122,000 was at i\ per cent repayable in 1947, and 
£10,818,000 at 3 per cent repayable in 1952-55. This result, following the 
successful flotation of the Bonds for Bombers issue in April, is regarded as 
highly satisfactory. The public accounts for the year 1941-42, gazetted on 
June 18, show an actual surplus in the Consolidated Fund of £1,672,000. 
Revenue under all heads exceeded the estimates, the total being £41,241,000 
compared with £39,296,000. Expenditure totalled £39^569,000, including 
£11,120,000 for debt service and £11,037,000 for social services. The 
Minister of Health, Mr. Nordmeyer, said that the expenditure on monetary 
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benefits, old age, invalidity, widows’ pensions, etc., was £10,576,000, on 
medical and hospital benefits £2,437,000 gross, and on administration and 
emergency expenses £520,000. Provision for medical benefits and general 
medical services from November 1, 1941, amounted to £205,000, pharma¬ 
ceutical benefits from May 5 to £280,000, and radiological services to£28,ooo. 
He pointed out the unavoidable lag in bringing the charges into the account 
owing to the time that elapsed between the service of the doctor and the 
actual payment. The contribution of £3,600,000 from the Consolidated 
Fund was much smaller than originally contemplated. It was actually less 
than the amount from that source contributed for pensions before the social 
security was inaugurated. 

On August 9, 1940, a general increase in the basic rates of wages was 
granted by the Court of Arbitration in consideration of the rising cost of 
living. In December 1941 the Court refused an application for a further 
increase of 7*9 per cent. On February 18, 1942, the Rates of Wages Emer¬ 
gency Regulation was amended to empower the Court to grant something 
less sweeping than a general order. The Court then considered a fresh 
application for an advance of 9-6 per cent. In its judgment of April j, it 
found that the entry of Japan into the war had affected the trade and industry 
of New Zealand “to an almost unbelievably small extent”; but, looking to 
the probabilities of the period of six months before another application could 
be made, it did not consider the conditions of crisis now obtaining a sufficient 
reason for refraining from using the increased powers conferred on it by the 
amended regulation. In England the actual threat of invasion and the cutting 
of overseas communications did not appear to have prevented wage increases, 
but had had rather the opposite effect. The Court believed that there had 
been a definite acceleration in retail prices since the increase granted in 1940 
and accordingly granted a general increase of 5 per cent on men’s wages up 
to £5 a week and on women’s wages up to £2. ioj*. a week. 

Changes in Social Life 

In the meantime the impact of the war upon social life becomes every 
week more marked. Where not engrossed in war production, New Zealand 
capital and management are increasingly devoted to producing commodities 
and raw materials hitherto procured from abroad. Following the rationing 
of sugar at a weekly allowance of 12 oz., the rationing of tea was brought 
in on June 1 at 2 oz. On May 28, a few weeks after the rationing of ladies’ 
stockings at one pair in three months, the Government forestalled panic 
buying by a sweeping order, which became effective forthwith, for the ration¬ 
ing of clothing. This covers all classes of wearing apparel, knitting yams, 
fabric cloth and articles made therefrom, footwear and household linen. 
The allowance is 52 coupons for the year. A man’s suit calls for 16 coupons, 
an overcoat for 12, a shirt for 2, socks or stockings for 1, boots and shoes 
for 3. Leading women’s outfitting allowances are; costume n coupons, 
fur coat 15, dressing-gown 4, undervest 2, corset 3, stockings 2, boots and 
shoes 2. Only in respect of sugar is it necessary to register with a retailer. 
Petrol is still severely rationed, and rubber and tyres have recently been 
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taken under strict control With regard to foodstuffs. New Zealand has not 
yet suffered any hardship. The most noticeable shortage has been in citrus 
fruits, bananas, pine-apples and other sub-tropical fruits, for which we are 
largely dependent on Australia and the Pacific islands. These have all been 
completely off the market for weeks at a time. There has been uneasiness, 
too, regarding the supply of potatoes. Controlled prices have been adjusted 
from time to time to prevent profiteering and to conserve increased quantities 
of seed for the larger area it will be necessary to plant in the coming season. 
On July 22 the Government offered a guarantee of £7. 5 s. to £11 a ton for 
main crop potatoes at the end of 1943. Eggs have been very scarce, partly 
owing to reduced production and partly to the increased demand for the 
troops within the Anzac area. The Government claims that the steps that 
have been taken to control food prices mainly by virtue of guaranteed and 
fixed prices have been conspicuously successful. The Minister of Supply, 
Mr. Sullivan, answering criticism on May 6, gave the following figures to 
show how retail prices had risen in the principal Allied countries from the 
outbreak of war to the end of 1941: 

Percentage Increase 


Australia .... 

All Groups 

111 

Food Groups 
10-5 

Canada ..... 

14*8 

W 

Great Britain 

30-00 

30*00 

South Africa (to October) 

1 1 *4 

14-6 

United States (to November) . 

io-6 

22*4 

New Zealand 

0-5 

2*9 


Mr. Sullivan claimed that the very slight increase in the food groups in New 
Zealand was due to the Government’s purchase of most foodstuffs at fixed 
prices, which considerably curbed iniiation. 

An inflationary factor on the other side of the balance is the announcement 
on May 25 by the British High Commissioner that the British Government 
had agreed in negotiations with Australia to pay an additional 15 per cent 
for the 1942-43 wool clip in consideration of the increased cost of production 
and handling. The South African and New Zealand wool-growers are to 
receive similar treatment, and thus the money income of our wool-growers 
will be expanded by probably more than £2,000,000. The Government calls 
for the greatest possible sowing of wheat for the 1943 harvest and to en¬ 
courage growers, the price for Tuscan, March f.o.b., is increased to 6 s. i\d. 
a bushel, which is 4'J d. over the price for the present season. Fertilizers are 
now being rationed on a considered plan, and a small beginning has been 
made in the manufacture of linseed oil for meal and oil cake. 

Naval Appointments and Others 
The Governor-General, Sir Cyril Newall, concluded on June 6 a compre¬ 
hensive tour of the Pacific islands which lie within the defence jurisdiction 
of New Zealand. He visited Fiji, Samoa, American Samoa and Tonga, 
inspecting the units of the New Zealand military, naval and air forces, whom 
he congratulated upon their bearing and fitness. He also attended civil 
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gatherings and native fonos in Samoa and took part in the celebration of the 
King’s birthday at Apia on June i. Owing to changes in the naval command 
in this region, Commodore W. E. Parry, R.N., who has been the senior 
member of the Naval Board since May 1940, is assuming other duties and 
severs a happy association with New Zealand. Since taking command of 
Achilles in January 1939 he participated brilliantly in the Battle of the River 
Plate. Commodore Parry’s successor, Commodore Sir Atwell Lake, has 
already assumed duty. On April 15 we also welcomed Vice-Admiral Robert 
L. Ghormley of the United States Navy, who is in charge of the new South 
Pacific area command. He will operate under the orders of Admiral Nimitz 
of the United States Navy commanding the Pacific area. The exact limits 
and jurisdiction of the office are not yet published. 

On April 22 it was announced by the Prime Minister that Mr. F. Langstone, 
who has been in North America for the greater part of the year as member 
of the New Zealand Supplies Commission, has been appointed the first New 
Zealand High Commissioner in Canada. It is two years since Canada ap¬ 
pointed her first High Commissioner to New Zealand, and when Mr. Fraser 
was last in London he was urged by his Canadian confrere to make a corre¬ 
sponding appointment. Mr. Langstone has been Minister of Lands since 
the advent of the Labour Government in 193 5. He represented New Zealand 
at the International Labour Conference in New York in 1941 and signed the 
Declaration of the United Nations in Washington in January. By virtue 
of the Overseas Representatives Act, Mr. Langstone may retain his seat in 
Parliament and the Cabinet regardless of his absence, and may also contest 
his seat at the next election. 

New Zealand, 

July 1942. 
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A FOUR YEARS' PLAN 


T HE fanfares of the Allied triumph in Tunisia are still resounding across 
the Mediterranean, striking most significantly of all upon the ears of the 
enemy; and the lines of future victory are beginning to shape themselves 
out of the ruins of the Axis dominion in Africa. East and west and south the 
Allied forces are arrayed for the coming entry into Europe; and, however 
gravely and justly Mr. Churchill warns us that the hardest fight is to come 
and that no slightest remission of effort is anywhere permissible, it is neither 
necessary nor possible to forbid the mind of the Allied nations, even while 
their loins are girded for battle, to speculate upon and plan for what lies 
beyond victory. 

The contributions to this number from the British Dominions show that 
throughout the Commonwealth there is eager debate upon the planning of 
the post-war world, deriving much of its material from the example of the 
various formal plans that have been propounded by Sir William Beveridge 
and others in Great Britain. Interest in the principles and process of inter¬ 
national reconstruction is certainly not less acute in the United States. To 
the enslaved nations of the old world, whose attitudes at this crisis of their 
fate arc discussed in the article “Europe on the Eve”, the nature of the 
society that shall supplant the “new order” under which they groan is itself ' 
the fundamental question, the solution to which is likely to determine the 
part they will be willing and able to play in the coming fight for their own 
liberation. 

It is a commonplace of historians that, when classical and Christian civiliza¬ 
tion was submerged in the Dark Ages by the tide of Teutonic barbarism, the 
remnants of the ancient culture were tended and preserved for generations in 
the monasteries, to be brought forth when the tide receded and provide the 
material for reconstruction on the old foundations. Though the present 
Dark Age of Europe will be measured in years instead of centuries, we are 
now in the presence of an analogy to tin same secular process. On this 
occasion it has fallen chiefly to the people of the British Isles to maintain the 
sanctuary in which the lights of the European tradition are kept burning. 
As the Allied armies of the coming invasion press back the frontiers of bar¬ 
barism, it will be fundamentally the immemorial civilized order, which is 
the life of Europe, that will spread over the liberated lands in their wake. 
But just as the culture that emerged from the cloister at the end of the Dark 
Ages had markedly changed and developed, under the stress of the siege, 
from that which took refuge there at the beginning, so the ideas about the 
social order, which it is the mission of Allied arms to restore to their authority 
in Europe, will have progressed greatly, through the searching experiences 
of these years, beyond what was thought tolerable before 1939. The enslaved 
peoples, even while they strain their eyes for the glint of Allied bayonets on 
the horizon, will certainly be asking what we, within our inviolate shores, 
have made of the common inheritance, of which we alone have been able to 
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preserve the continuity; and in what form we shall bring it back to them and 
call on them to fight for it. The first answer to be given them is, no doubt, 
to point to the four freedoms and the Atlantic Charter; but if they go on to 
ask what in practice these abstractions will mean for their own future life, it 
is natural that they should base their opinions largely on the plans we are 
forming for the application of the principles to ourselves. 

It is for this reason that the planning of the post-war Britain, as well as 
Britain’s plans for the postwar world, is inseparably connected with the 
grand strategy of the coming campaign for the reconquest of Europe. Mr. 
Churchill, when he broadcast to the world on the subject his memorable 
address of March 21, 1943—significantly the first day of spring—was not 
turning aside in the smallest degree from his supreme function, the national 
leadership in the fight against the Axis. He ranged from definition of broad 
strategic purpose to departmental projects of home administration; but all 
his subjects merged easily into one another, not through any conscious 
artifice even of this great orator, but because of the inward unity that the 
cataclysm has imposed upon them all. 

The Prime Minister began with a warning that, although we must take 
long views and plan the future, we cannot bind it. He has never made J 
promises to his followers, and he makes none now. The future will brinj r 
its surprises and its disappointments, and no plan laid dow r n in advance ca n 
relieve of its responsibility the leadership of the moment which has to o on- 
front each emergency as it arises. With this caution Mr. Churchill approa chcd 
the design of the future in the natural way, through the stratlgic pict ure as 
it presents itself to the present Government at the opening of this year’s 
campaign. The present programme is to maintain a holding action ! in the 
Far East while every available .resource of the Alliance is concentrate^ 1 upon 
Europe in order to “beat Hitler . . . into death, dust and ashes”. Tliiat will 
be the grand climax of the war; and thereafter Great Britain will honepur her 
pledge to her allies, and not least to the British Dominions in the soillith, of 
which so much self-abnegation is demanded by this strategy, by transferring 
ail her applicable strength to the East and completing the destruction of 
Japan. 

It is, however, a physical impossibility to transport to the Far Eastern 
theatre the whole gigantic man-power that can be employed in Europe; and 
hence a partial demobilization of British and Imperial forces may be expedfted 
to coincide in time w r ith the beginnings of the resettlement of the Old Wdmd. 

It should be possible, therefore, for Great Britain to grapple with \ the 
problems of international and domestic reconstruction while the campaign 
in the Far East is still being waged. The phase of successive liberation of 
European peoples should pass by a continuous process into that of the 
organization of a “Council of Europe”. (Its work may be well advanced 
before the time comes for contemplating a parallel “Council of Asia”.) What 
is to be the constitution of this council: whether it is to be another league of 
sovereign States, like that of Geneva, or whether the time is ripe for some 
dilution or mitigation of sovereignty by consent; what is to be the place of 
the small nations in it—whether, as Mr. Churchill suggested, they can best 
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hold their own in the company of the great Powers by combining themselves 
into federal or other groups—these are problems still demanding the urgent 
study of statesmen in all countries. Any form of grouping that may be 
attempted must certainly learn much from, and be buttressed by, the one 
system of collective security that has maintained its cohesion through the 
catastrophe of our generation; and the continued collaboration of this 
system—the British Commonwealth of Nations—with the United States, 
will be as vital to the internal recovery of Europe as to the general peace of 
the world. For it is scarcely disputable that the future international govern¬ 
ment, developing at first, perhaps, out of the Allied High Command or a 
provisional peace conference, or both, will have to guarantee the framework 
of reviving order within which the first steps in social reconstruction of the 
devastated countries must be taken. It is equally obvious that, of European 
nations, Great Britain, by virtue of her proximity, her immunity, and her 
participation in the experience of the world-wide Commonwealth, is best 
placed to take the lead in domestic reconstruction, and to provide a model 
for the rest. 

Thus Mr. Churchill passed logically from the future of Europe to the 
future of his own country. The Four Years’ Plan for Great Britain, which 
he projected, has to be conceived as an organic part of the common task of 
the United Nations, which is to “achieve the largest common measure of the 
integrated life of Europe that is possible without destroying the individual 
characterises and traditions of so many ancient and historic races”. More¬ 
over, just as abroad it must be held up as an example, demonstrating what a 
people can build up for itself out of the havoc left by war, so at home it 
cannot be imposed. Four years is a little less than the duration of a Parlia¬ 
ment. The essence of Mr. Churchill’s project is not to dictate the process of 
reconstruction but to formulate a scheme that may be proposed to the nation 
as the task for the next Parliament, and the administration in which it will 
place its confidence, after the general election that must be held as closely as 
possible after the cessation of hostilities. 

The approach in war-time, therefore, u as to be preparatory, not only 
because so small a part of the national effort t. un be spared from the immediate 
struggle, but because it is not yet possible to ask the electorate to pass judg¬ 
ment on the issues. There is unlimited room for study, of which so much has 
already been undertaken; there is room for enabling legislation; but the time 
is scarcely ripe for action. For that reason it is not a fair reproach to the 
Government of to-day that it hesitates to commit itself in advance to every 
detail of the Beveridge and other plans; it has done its duty if it clears the 
ground so as to facilitate the carrying out of these plans, with or without 
modifications introduced by whatever leaders bear the responsibilities of 
government after the war. 

At the same time Mr. Churchill made his conviction very plain that his 
Four Years’ Plan, taking up and transcending all the partial plans that have 
been proposed for one and another aspect of the national life, will require for 
its fulfilment as great a fusion of different party points of view as has been 
necessary to win the war. The process of working it out will have been 
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successful only if it transfers to a new foundation, durable in peace, the 
collaboration of parties on which leadership has depended, so that its authors 
and advocates can, without sacrifice of their various political principles, 
present it to the people for their assent with a reasonable claim, if they 
receive the commission of the electorate to proceed with it, to continue to 
call themselves a National Government, 

Mr. Churchill’s analysis of the elements of his plan shows how many- 
sided is the task; but its universally favourable reception shows how wide 
is the measure of agreement on the objectives to be sought along each of 
the parallel roads of social progress. It is no doubt a psychological necessity 
for a people that has faced for four years the enormous hazards of war to see 
peace first and foremost in terms of security. An article on a later page 
shows that the acuter controversies over the Beveridge Report have now 
subsided, and that its main principles are becoming common ground be¬ 
tween parties. Mr. Churchill, for his part, makes universal economic security 
the first goal of the Four Years’ Plan, But he links it with the highly im¬ 
portant corollary of universal work. “We cannot have a band of drones in 
our midst, whether they come from the ancient aristocracy or the modern 
plutocracy or the ordinary type of pub-crawler.” 

It is primarily to ensure the general employment of the people, and only 
secondarily to ensure them against the consequences of unemployment, that 
economic planning has to be undertaken. After the war a cardinal factor in 
the situation will be the impoverishment caused by the loss of most of our 
foreign investments, which were the inheritance of Victorian prosperity. It 
is left for the energy and enterprise of our generation to rebuild prosperity 
on. new bases. Good may thus be extracted from evil—for instance, by the 
reinvigoration of rural life through the fresh fostering of agriculture, which 
our reduced capacity to pay for imported food now makes compulsory. For 
a time, no doubt, full employment in one direction will be maintained by the 
necessity to rebuild the shattered cities of England. Beyond that lie the 
possibilities of exploitation of the vast scientific advances that the demands 
of war have stimulated. First among these ranks civil aviation, the limitless 
prospects of which are surveyed, with some grave warnings, in an article in 
this issue. We are on the threshold of a revolution in transport as great as 
the transition from the roads to the railways; and much of the future of 
England depends on seizing its opportunities, as we seized those of a 
hundred years ago. 

The national future, however, depends not on possessions or on instru¬ 
ments but on the quality of the people. The supreme object of the Four 
Years 5 Plan is to maintain and develop those capacities of British men and 
women which have enabled them to sustain the leadership of the forces of 
freedom in every world war against tyranny, in order that they, with their 
mighty associates, may be worthy to continue the leadership into the years 
of peace. Mr. Churchill dealt successively with the three great aspects of life 
on which national character depends: on the bodies of the people, on their 
minds, and on their souls. National health, and especially the health of 
children and their mothers, is the groundwork of them all. “Healthy citizens 
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are the greatest assets any country can have.” Moreover the quality cannot 
be maintained without attention to the quantity. Therefore few paragraphs 
in the speech are more important than that which directs attention to the 
urgent and still unsolved problem of the birth-rate. 

If healthy bodies can be ensured, it is then possible to foster in the nation 
a mind worthy of its responsibilities. “The future of the world is to the 
highly educated races.” Any Four Years’ Plan must put the steady and 
progressive increase in the opportunities of intellectual training in the fore¬ 
front of its objectives. It must widen the access to the springs of knowledge; 
at the same time it must not, through misinterpretation of the principle of 
equality, put constraint upon the highest forms of education because it is not 
possible to bring them within the reach of all. “You cannot conduct a 
modern community except with an adequate supply of persons upon whose 
education, whether humanitarian, technical, or scientific, much time and 
money have been spent.” The true interpretation of the principle of equality 
is to ensure that the beneficiaries of the special training for leadership should 
be selected from the worthiest rather than from the richest. 

Finally Mr. Churchill spoke of the soul. One of the four freedoms is 
freedom of religion, which is a very different thing from religious indiffer¬ 
ence. The Prime Minister rejoiced in the new understanding of the common 
fundamentals, the new facility in setting aside the controversies that divide, 
which has come to religious bodies through the necessity to co-operate 
against the onslaught of pagan barbarism. In the future that he plans religion 
will continue to be, what it has been through our fortunate history, “a rock 
in the life and character of the British people upon which they have built 
their hopes and cast their cares”. None of the four freedoms, no clause of 
the Atlantic Charter, no project of social amelioration that can be embodied 
in a Four \ ears’ Plan, will have life or reality unless it is rooted in a sense of 
the spiritual purposes of human life on earth. 



EUROPE ON THE EVE 

LIGHT OUT OP DARKNESS 

S PRING broke majestically in England. Ordinarily, the weather is banned 
as a subject of public comment; but it is permissible to record in the 
number of The Round Table appearing in June that in the April of 1943 
sunshine of tonic quality blessed the land and stimulated the hearts and the 
hopes of the people. There was a sense of rc-birth as the trees burgeoned 
under blue, sunlit skies; and a premonition of great events. Across the waters 
in Europe the people were waiting. They had waited long. In the spring of 
1942 they had hoped, with an intensity pathetic in remembrance, to welcome 
to their shores the soldiers of liberation. Deliverance was delayed. The 
months passed, and the thraldom worsened. Spring brought renewal of faith; 
and when it is understood how sorely the men and women of the enemy- 
occupied countries have been tried, their unbroken resistance may fairly be 
counted among the finest evidence of the undying spirit of man to conduct 
his life with dignity and shape it in freedom. The full story of Europe’s 
sufferings under the German yoke cannot yet be known, but a not altogether 
inadequate assessment may be made on the basis of proclaimed German 
policy itself and of information dangerously transmitted by patriots to this 
country. It is a story which gains in glory when seen against the background 
of events. 


A Moment of Collapse 

There was one fateful moment after the collapse of France when it was within 
Hitler’s grasp to become a mightier Charlemagne. The continent of Europe 
was cowed and awed, hopeless and hapless. First Poland had gone down 
fighting with all the fine heroism of her crucified children. Denmark swiftly 
and Norway more hardly had been overrun. The Dutch, after a brave stand 
against heavy odds, had capitulated; followed soon by the Belgians, broken 
by bombs. To crown the collapse of Western democracy France, riven by 
faction, stricken in part with defeatism even before the blow fell, and in any 
event ill provided to meet the hellish assault launched against her, succumbed. 
There remained Britain. Dunkirk, a miracle in retrospect, was for most 
Europeans at the time the death-knell of hope. They knew our military 
weaknesses better than we ourselves did, and as well as the Germans knew 
them. Some few in those days had faith, but the many were sick at heart. 

The chances are—and we may recognize and discuss the fact frankly now 
that the horror is long past—that when Hitler entered Paris in triumph in 
June, 1940, he had Europe at his feet and, with wisdom or even slyness, 
could have had Europe at his behest. The military might of the Germanic 
tribes was indubitable and acknowledged. A weary, brow-beaten, and 
bewildered Europe was in the mood for, and in need of, direction and leader¬ 
ship, The essential littleness of Hitler, and with it the meanness of the Ger- 
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man mentality, was exposed in that moment By her conduct Germany 
revolted rather than reconciled Europe. She behaved first as a bully and then 
as a blackguard. In the hour of overwhelming military victory she lost the 
glittering prize. It is enough to record the result: historians may be trusted 
to sort out and establish the reasons. The “new order” which was offered to 
Europe gained adherents but never acceptance, and it has played so puissant 
a part in the evolution of European feeling and in shaping and strengthening 
the movement of resistance that a closer examination of it is warranted. 

The “New Order” 

It is more than clear that the Germans had no precise conception of the 
“new order” which they offered to Europe. Hitler's “last territorial claim” 
was both an experience and an example : it was valid for the moment and the 
opportunity, and only for then. Similarly with the “new order”. It was 
capable of an infinite variety of expression. The theory of Lebensrnu/n was 
stretched to embrace Grossraum and then to sanction—and almost to sanctify 
—the Herrenvolk or, as some apologists called it, the Fuhrungsvolk. The con¬ 
ception changed with changing circumstances. The “new order” at one stage 
was to have a racial basis; at another an economic. In the same way, its 
frontiers on the east were to be pushed up to the Urals, and in the south 
probably down to Capetown, for German day-dreamers were prone to pic¬ 
ture Africa as the pendant of Europe: limifrika was the name they gave to 
this tremendous twist of the Germanic Lebensranw. The core of the concep¬ 
tion remained the idea of the Herrenvolk , although, as the war developed and 
the prospect of total victory darkened and deteriorated, the master-race 
assumed an unwonted and unwarranted modesty. 

When Hitler launched his war against. Russia the chance was seized to 
represent it as a “holy crusade” in defence of European civilization. When 
the war in Russia went wrong and catastrophe was consummated at Stalin¬ 
grad, the emphasis on Germany as the defender and saviour of Europe against 
Asiatic hordes became hysterical. The “new order” was pictured as giving 
Europeans a safe anchorage from the disorder of Bolshevism. Indeed Ger¬ 
many's own military defeats were turned to account on the naive plea that 
the menace must be indeed dire seeing that even Hitler himself had miscalcu¬ 
lated its strength and scope. In February, 1943, after a meeting in Rome 
between Mussolini and Ribbentrop, a revised version of the “new order” 
began to be put out. In April, after Hitler and Mussolini had talked for four 
days at Berchtesgaden, there was a still sharper—and more shameless— 
revision. The “new order” was no longer described as consisting of Herren¬ 
volk and Hilfsvolk , hewers of wood and drawers of water for the Germans. 
Instead the nations of Europe were promised freedom, fellowship, security, 
and independence within the system which, the two destroyers of nations 
let it be known, they were striving to shape “nearer to the heart's desire”. 
Between the two meetings that supreme opportunist Goebbels had assured 
neutral journalists in Berlin that even the democratic regime could be and 
would be tolerated by the “new order”. By the middle of April Axis jurists 
were busily drafting, and Axis commentators deliriously discussing, a “Statute 
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of Europe” to give form rather than effect to these novel—and, in view of 
the source, these nauseating—ideas. 

The significance of ail this is apparent. It is not too much to say that with 
the collapse of France and the withdrawal of British forces from the Continent 
a dark cloud settled over Europe. People everywhere were bewildered and 
afraid. Hope for a time went from their hearts. Their worst fears seemed on 
the point of being realized; for it has to be remembered that Europeans had 
a pretty shrewd idea of comparative military strengths. German air superiority 
vis-A-vIs Great Britain, for instance, was known to be in the ratio of at least 
four to one. Little wonder that in many countries men and women contem¬ 
plated gloomily and grimly a victorious Germany holding Europe in thrall. 
Even in the United States the depression and misgivings were such that a 
serious inquiry was sent to London for an assurance that in no circumstances 
would the British Navy be surrendered to Germany. The inquiry was 
answered light-heartedly enough from this side, but there is no doubt about 
the perturbation which prompted it. 

The revival of hope in Europe began when Britain put up the barricades. 
When, later, “the few” shot Goring’s Luftn>affe out of the skies of Surrey and 
Sussex, Essex and Kent, hope was fortified, and soon hope became a flaming 
faith never again to be quenched. The resistance of Britain made all the 
difference to the resistance of Europe. This is not recorded in arrogance nor 
without regard to the truly heroic spirit of the overrun lands. It is a fact 
whose profound significance the Germans understood much more certainly 
than we did, absorbed as we inevitably were with our bombed cities and 
broken lives. The resistance movement on the Continent had in fact found 
a sure foundation, and every individual act of sacrifice was at one and the 
same time justified and transfigured. Everything—persecution and the firing 
squad, hunger and bereavement, terrorism and rapine—could be borne, and 
was borne, in the knowledge that the day of retribution would dawn. 

Oppression and Resistance 

The German mood and method were brutally revealed with the conquest 
of Poland. The Poles were classed and treated as sub-humans, and there is 
no question that the Germans put into practice a deliberate policy of getting 
rid, by death or deportation, of those who might provide the leadership and 
inspiration of a movement of resistance. Himmler's S.S. and later his Waffen 
S.S. were given scope to apply the torments in which they had been trained. 
Professors and teachers were shot; the schools were starved; intellectual and 
cultural life was stunted. Concentration and labour camps were overflowing. 
Many hundreds of thousands of people were driven from their homes and 
holdings to make way for alien settlers. With a view to military develop¬ 
ments the Germans began to build a belt of settlements so that they might 
have a friendly population behind the future front. Humiliation was added 
to plain terror. Everything was done to stamp the Pole as an inferior and to 
denationalize his community. The. meanest of rations was one mark of 
discrimination. Something of the ghastly story of the fate of the Jews 
will be told in a later paragraph. It has been said that Poland has a 
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tradition of crucifixion. Certainly .her agony under the German occupation 
was bitter. Yet nowhere did the enemy find a quisling. The underground 
movement has been relentlessly hunted but has never been suppressed; the 
activities continue and its secret newspapers circulate. Poland has lost much 
—but not hope. 

The Germans applied much the same technique elsewhere, although they 
varied it to suit the local conditions. In Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia, for 
example, they set out to destroy—as they had done in Poland, and failed— 
the national consciousness. Their rule, backed by the Gestapo, was directed 
to the elimination of those classes which keep the spirit of liberty and inde¬ 
pendence alive. In Czechoslovakia the number of scholars and students 
executed or persecuted is the appalling proof of the invader’s aim. The 
killing of Heydrich, foremost pupil of Himmler, was followed by the razing 
of the village of Lidice, the shooting of all its men, ancf the sending of its 
women to concentration camps—an act of sheer terrorism which shocked the 
outside world and branded the “new order” for what it was. The martyrdom 
of Yugoslavia and Greece has its equal sacrifice. 

In western Europe the Germans proceeded differently. In Norway they 
produced a Quisling, in Holland a Mussert, in Belgium a Degrelle, in France 
a Laval--a motley crew of adventurers and defeatists through whom they 
worked, and still work, subtly to secure collaboration inagermanized Europe. 
In not one of these lands have they succeeded. Each in turn has been looted to 
give effect to Goring’s pledge that no matter who else starved in Europe it 
would not be the Germans. Each has seen its sons face the firing squad and 
its workers sent off in labour gangs to feed the war machine of the enemy. 
Humour has survived the horror —La Libre Belgique , valiant secret news¬ 
paper of two wars, announces its telegraphic address as the German Kom- 
mandatnr m Brussels and its publisher as Peter Pan, whose statue stands in a 
public park of the capital. Even Denmark, which, defenceless, went down 
in a morning and without a fight worth the name, has its “Churchill Clubs” 
among schoolboys. 

That the spirit of resistance has not mcrc^ survived but is steadily streng¬ 
thened is a matter both of wonder and o' homage when the physical and 
mental distress of the enslaved peoples is considered. The standard of health 
has everywhere fallen. In parts of France and Belgium deaths from starvation 
are recorded; the privation in Greece is painful, although wheat shipments 
have brought some small mitigation. Everywhere there is under-nourish¬ 
ment and malnutrition. Children are among the most pitiful sufferers. Babies 
are born under-weight. Where rations arc concerned the Germans naturally 
favour those workers useful to their war industries, but there is dis¬ 
crimination even against them. The deterioration in health has gone so far 
that the fear has been expressed that when the armies of liberation land on the 
shores of Europe the stamina of the people will have been so sapped that 
they will be in no condition to aid the Allies with organized, resolute risings 
in the enemy’s rear. There is, indeed, a strong suspicion that the Germans 
have used under-nourishment to undermine resistance. 

The deportation of workers to the Reich has been hardly less heart- 
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breaking. After Stalingrad Hitler announced—in terms as stark as Goring 
had used in speaking of food—that at a time when so many Germans were 
being killed he was not going to spare foreign lives. The industrial mobiliza¬ 
tion of Europe was therefore taken thoroughly in hand. The process had 
really begun long before. In France the so-called relive y the system under 
which workmen were surrendered to the Reich to “relieve” prisoners of 
war in the ratio of about live to one, had been enforced by Petain and Laval. 
At the time of the capitulation there were some two million Frenchmen in 
German hands. Hitler shamelessly bartered them not for equivalent but for 
excessive concessions by the French. Laval, who had publicly professed his 
desire for a German victory, pleaded that at a time when Hitler’s troops were 
suffering such heavy losses in Russia it was only right that Frenchmen should 
share the sacrifice by serving in German war factories. At first the fiction 
was maintained that the men so taken were volunteers; after the German 
military setbacks in Russia the pretence was dropped and outright con¬ 
scription was imposed. The distress and disruption of family life, in France 
and elsewhere, were deeply felt, and as bitterly resented, throughout the 
occupied lands, Sauckcl, Hitler’s director of man-power, announced that 
the “dirty work” in the war factories was not to be done by German women: 
there were plenty of foreigners to do it. 

Extermination of the Jews 

It was inevitable that, given the obsession of I litler and the proved sadism 
of his regime, the Jews should be put on the rack. Their ordeal was indeed 
severe. Automatically and axiomatically the Nuremberg laws were every¬ 
where put into force in both satellite and occupied countries. Persecution 
reached its peak in 1942, when Hitler decided on the elimination of the jew 
from Europe. Himmler, one of the most sinister of the German leaders, was 
his agent. He rounded up the Jews wherever they were to be found. Large 
numbers were deported, as the phrase had it, to the cast—a euphemism which 
as often as not meant that they disappeared, never to be heard of again. 
France, which had so often given asylum to the oppressed and the outcast, 
befouled her own fair name and fame, at Vichy’s behest, by deporting the Jews 
who had sought sanctuary within her frontiers, and had brought enrichment 
to her cultural heritage. The crime called down the condemnation of the Pope 
and the hierarchy. The new intolerance sickened and saddened the soul of free 
men and women. In Poland the Jews, who had from the outset been subjected 
to every form of discrimination, humiliation and torture, were now systemati¬ 
cally exterminated. There is only too much reason to fear that the stories of 
mass murders by what are called extermination squads were well founded. 
According to figures which reached Polish circles in London in March of this 
year only 10 per cent of the Jews in Poland were still alive. That meant that 
some three million had perished. And the toll had not yet been exhausted. 

In the German-occupied territories of Russia the story is the same, but has 
often taken, if that be possible, more frightful forms. Deportations, shoot¬ 
ings and lootings have been carried out on a mass scale. In several official 
documents the Soviet Government have drawn up the indictment. It is little 
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wonder that the Germans are reaping a harvest of hate. The desecration 
of Tolstoy's home at Yasnava Polyana—a small enough detail in the general 
picture of destruction and defilement—moved Russians and all Europeans to 
indignation because of its senselessness and spitefulncss: it was an offence to 
a common patrimony. The Germans have rarely understood other people's 
psychology, and in their treatment and maltreatment of the Russians they 
went astray fatally. The eviction of Russians from their bits of treasured 
earth in the conquered lands and the settlement there of Germans did much, 
for instance, to sustain the lighting spirit of the Red Army through the dark 
period of its long retreat and to inspire it in its triumphant stand at Stalingrad 
and its great winter offensive of 1942-43. 

Faith in British Pledges 

The effect on the resistance movement throughout Europe of the Red Army’s 
doughty fight was indubitable. It would be a fundamental mistake to under¬ 
rate it, and no survey is complete without taking it into full account. Yet 
it is not too much to say that in the April of 1943 eyes were turning 
again to Great Britain. The Germans themselves betrayed their aware¬ 
ness of this in all their propaganda. This was directed to insinuating that 
Britain was powerless to intervene on the Continent either politically or 
militarily, that she was a spent force, and that in any case she was dominated 
by an imperialistic United States on the one hand and by. a Bolshevist Russia 
on the other. Britain, the Germans said—though not in their hearts—was a 
cipher. At the time of the publication of the Beveridge Report the German 
criticism had a significance which was not fully grasped in this country. 
There is no question of the deep impression the Report made on the enslaved 
peoples and also on neutral countries. We ourselves interpreted it too narrow¬ 
ly in terms of domestic politics: the enslaved peoples at least regarded it as a 
foreshadowing of the future order for all. This the Germans understood. 
That is why their commentators w T ere at such pains to assert (1) that National 
Socialism was already practising what Britain was only proposing, and (2) 
that in any event the plutocrats of the City of London would see to it that the 
plan of social security was not put into force. In April, 1943, looking back to 
June, 1940, when Britain challengingly faced the exultant Axis virtually alone, 
we realize how great an act of faith was called for, and forthcoming, by our 
leaders and people. We do not, perhaps, realize how great, too, was the act of 
faith of those many millions of Europeans w T ho saluted our standard, trusted 
our pledge, and, by deed and thought, increasingly shared our struggle. Britain 
has borne many responsibilities since the decision of September 5,1939. Not the 
least of them is the responsibility to Europe after victory. Little as we know, 
and can know, of the feelings of those who have patiently suffered under the 
Axis yoke in the closed and oppressed lands, this much is certain: the longing 
for a new order is profound—but the source of such new order will not 
be Berchtesgaden. 



AIR TRANSPORT 

THE URGENT NEED FOR AN IMPERIAL POLICY 

O N air matters, more closely perhaps than in any others, it is impossible to 
draw a clear line between war and post-war developments. Since May 
1912, when the Royal Flying Corps, the foundation of our air power, was born, 
aviation, has grown systematically in the variety of its uses and in the volume 
of its importance in war. It has become the welding—-and bids fair to achieve 
supremacy as the dominating—factor in operations both on sea and land. 
Air transport is its latest development. By its assistance fighter and light 
bomber squadrons can be made mobile and self-contained; troops can be 
reinforced and supplied, and casualties evacuated; air-borne brigades and 
even divisions will play a leading part in the campaigns of the near future. 

Air transport is equally essential to military and to commercial operations. 
The future of our overseas Empire depends on the maintenance of a flourish¬ 
ing air service; in the midst of war we must prepare for peace, or we shall be 
left hopelessly behind when peace comes. Conversely, the best preparation 
for air warfare is the maintenance in peace of a strong commercial air service 
to form a nucleus from which the military air forces can be reinforced and 
expanded at need. As Germany long ago realized, the large air transport 
services required for war can be built up only by fostering civil aviation in 
time of peace. After the war, international rivalry for commercial air 
supremacy is inevitable. Every nation will naturally put its own interests 
first and international considerations second. 

Just as the flying arm in warfare has been shown to be an indispensable 
complement to a modern army 'and navy, so in peace-time commercial 
aviation will be an essential adjunct of the sea and land transport of the future. 
There should be no fear of competition between sea, road, rail and air. 
During the lifetime of the present generation heavy goods will continue to 
be carried in the main by land and sea, except in the case of inaccessible 
countries such as exist in Central Asia and elsewhere, which offer insuperable 
obstacles to land transport. The air will be reserved principally for the rapid 
conveyance of passengers, mails and perishable articles over long-distance 
routes. After this war, in an even greater degree than after the last, we shall 
have to depend for our existence upon superior scientific skill and energy 
and upon the most highly developed utilization of our resources. 

Wasted Opportunities 

In 1919 the British Empire had greater opportunities in the air than any other 
nation. We were at the height of our prestige, and we had a world-wide 
network of bases. Our design, research and production, our flying and 
maintenance personnel and our material were of better quality and in greater 
volume than those of any other nation. We made a promising start. After 
the Armistice we were responsible for the International Air Convention and 
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for blazing the Imperial routes to South Africa, and to Australia and New 
Zealand via India; and, greater than all, the first trans-Atlantic flight was 
made by two British airmen in a British machine. But then a blight seemed 
to set in. The plant which had sprung up so auspiciously began to wither 
for lack of political support. A Department of Civil Aviation was indeed 
set up, but from the outset it was rendered almost nugatory by the decision 
of the then Secretary of State for Ait: to put supply and research under Service 
control. This was fatal. If civil aviation was to be developed effectively, it 
was essential that the Civil Aviation Department should hold the keys of 
progress, design, research and experiment, linked up with operational 
development. By this it was not meant, of course, that the Government 
should have a monopoly of design. Competition should be encouraged. The 
Government department should lay down what is wanted, and private enter¬ 
prise designers be asked to fulfil the requirements, or should design inde¬ 
pendently in the hope of getting production orders. In 1919 the Service side 
had its own preoccupations, and was naturally and rightly absorbed in them. 
It was not interested in the broader questions which were vital to the pro¬ 
gress of civil aviation. 

Moreover civil aviation was starved financially from the beginning. The 
edict that it must “fly by itself” well-nigh signed the death warrant, not only 
of British air transport, but of British command of the air.' The staff of the 
Department was consistently under-manned and over-worked. In the Air 
Estimates for 1921-22, £17,000,000 was budgeted for the Service side against 
£1,000,000 for civil aviation. The Department did what it could, and what 
might have been achieved with adequate support was shown some years 
later, when air-borne mail within the Empire rose from 2,400,000 letters in 
1931 to 6,000,000 in 1934 and 10,500,000 in 1935. But only 12 per cent 
of the British mail to the Continent was flown by British lines, and we were 
actually paying France and Germany £100,000 per annum to carry our letters 
to South America. This was due to the fact that we were handicapped by 
lack of research and operational experience, particularly in regard to blind 
and night flying. In November 1934 the Pr r t Office established an air panel 
of its Advisory Council and announced that it intended thenceforward to 
send letters and parcels by air without extra charge when time could be saved 
by so doing. This policy was opposed at the time as uneconomic; but, if 
the Government had adopted it in 1919 or 1920, the air mail over long¬ 
distance routes would have quickly become a paying proposition and we 
should not have had to subsidize foreign countries to carry our mail for us. 

Even to-day few people realize the fatal results to which the mania for 
economy in civil aviation condemned us after the last war. The climax was 
grotesque enough. Our commercial air services inevitably decayed and 
finally ceased to run. The result was that, as The Times pointed out, the 
sum voted by Parliament for aerodromes, housing, lighting and so forth was, 
in effect, spent “for the benefit of the very aircraft that had swept British 
machines from the cross-channel services”. Croydon was being maintained 
almost entirely for the convenience of foreign planes. We were not only 
killing the goose that laid the golden eggs, but destroying the eggs already 
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laid. It was only the patriotism of private concerns like The Times and the 
Daily Mail which, by offering substantial inducements and rewards for pioneer 
flights, enabled them to be carried out. The British Government contributed 
little or nothing. Is our policy at the end of the present war to be a repetition 
of what happened after the last ? The time has arrived when the Government 
should declare its air transport policy. There should be a dear and unequi¬ 
vocal statement. We have the scope and opportunity. What is the Govern¬ 
ment’s view? Nationalization or private enterprise, monopoly or competition? 

Risk of a Clash of Interests 

In the future our chief difficulty will be to avoid a clash of interests with 
America. Since 1921, and now during the war, air transport has received the 
strong financial and political support of the United States Government, and 
large sums of money have been spent on research. America is reported to be 
turning out many thousands of transport planes a year, while our factories are 
engaged almost exclusively in the construction of fighters and bombers. 
If, therefore, the war were to end to-morrow r , the position would be that this 
country would be cluttered up with superfluous war aircraft, while America, 
with a round-the-world air route already staked out, would be in possession 
of initial advantages against which no other country could hope to compete. 

The United States has long since begun to organize her airways. The 
country is ideally suited for air transport, enjoying as it does the benefits of 
great distances and a unified language, currency and administration. By 1939, 
with strong government backing, she had developed 30,000 miles of domestic 
air routes and 54,000 miles of international air routes in regularly scheduled 
operations by American companies. That was four years ago. How the war 
has speeded up the programme and widened the outlook of American com¬ 
panies was described in American Aviation of October 1942. The writer 
pointed to the report of the North-West Air Lines. 

“This company”, he observed, “which had only 881 employees ten months ago, 
now has over 3,600, and plans extension to 8,000 or 10,000. With other air lines 
increasing proportionately for war work, think what this will mean in terms of 
qualified personnel for post-war expansion.” 

The Americans have already a global air chain running across the Atlantic to 
Africa, across Africa to Persia, India, China, and from China across the 
Pacific to America. , 

As regards other countries, before the outbreak of the present war, 
operational research enabled the Reich to rearm in the air. Civil aviation was 
really part of the Luftwaffe , and Germany had 1,200 planes ready for use as 
troop-transports. Aviation in France and Holland, fostered by high subsidies, 
forged steadily ahead. The Dutch line to India was preferred even by 
British officials to Imperial Airways. The experience gained by all these 
countries was immensely valuable. To say this is not to underrate the work 
done by Imperial Airways and British Overseas Airways, working as they did 
under great handicaps. It was very valuable up to a point. Nevertheless it is 
unfortunately true that England alone, thanks to the lack of suitable support 
of civil aviation on the part of Government, lagged far behind. 
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If after this war we are again beaten out of the air, as we allowed ourselves 
to be in 1919, we shall quickly lose our position in the world’s markets. 
It will not be long before this has its inevitable reaction upon our commercial 
supremacy at sea, on which our national existence hangs. We must realize 
that at the Armistice we shall find ourselves face to face with totally new 
conditions, and our commercial policy will require reorientation in order to 
adjust itself to them. Already Moscow is only nine and Cairo ten hours’ 
flying distance from London, and the Atlantic has been flown twelve times 
in a fortnight. The Pacific route to Australia is an established fact. 

Civil Control Essential 

It would, of course, be unfair to assume that civil aviation has been entirely 
inactive during the war. British Overseas Airways flying boats and aero¬ 
planes flew about 10 million miles during 1942, carrying 43,000 passengers, 
850 tons of mail and 2,250 tons of freight. Regular services are in operation 
with Baltimore, Lagos and Lisbon; across Africa to the Middle East; and 
from South Africa to India. Others are maintained between the Middle East 
and Persia and Iraq, to various places in Africa, including Madagascar, and 
across the Western Desert from Cairo. That, of course, is in addition to the 
ferry service across the Atlantic to Canada. This, however, will be^jar from 
sufficient when peace comes. We must have a co-ordinated policy, and this 
policy should be viev r ed from three aspects—internal, imperial and inter¬ 
national. 

It is absurd to expect that we can rely upon converted bombers to operate 
the air traffic of the post-war world. While there should be no tendency on 
the part of any country to capitalize a war factor such as air transport for 
peace purposes, and we cannot, of course, divert a large proportion of our 
manufactures at the present moment fiom the supreme task of winning the 
war, we should concurrently give more attention to laying plans for the 
future. America is perfectly right to do all she can. We must do the same. 
We hear much about post-war reconstruction in the social and economic 
spheres, but little about the post-war reconst 1 cction of our civil air-services, 
although this will be the life-line of the Empire, on which the recovery of 
the country will largely depend. 

Great developments are taking place in aeronautical design and perform¬ 
ance and in engine power and reliability. Much greater are still to come. The 
production of the right type of machine well in advance is essential. Different 
types will be required for the various great routes—the North and South 
Atlantic and Eastern air routes, and those running to Central Europe and 
the Mediterranean. The Minister of Production should be ‘made responsible 
for seeing that an immediate start is made upon designing aircraft for post¬ 
war purposes, and an adequate programme should be taken in hand at once; 
leading private firms should be subsidized for the same end. This is sound 
policy even from the military point of view. Air transport will have to be 
used on an immense scale in the invasion of the Continent, and for policing 
and feeding post-war Europe. Transport craft should be built simultaneously 
with fighters and bombers. Suitable factories should be allocated for this 
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purpose, and agreements made for them to continue their supply for some 
years into the peace. Civil aerodromes and sea air ports should be an integral 
part of our air planning, if the United Kingdom is to be the hub of imperial 
and international air traffic in the future. As regards personnel, at the time of 
being posted, air crews and maintenance staff should agree to being trans¬ 
ferred to the civil air transport services at the Armistice, and they should be 
selected with this end in view. 

The Air Transport Command 

The setting up of an Air Transport Command is a step in the right direction, 
but it does not go nearly far enough. The aim should be for this Command to 
incorporate within itself all the main requirements of a self-contained body 
which can be transferred en bloc to the control of a Civil Ministry. The 
British Overseas Airways Corporation should therefore be included in the 
new Command and its personnel be put into R.A.F. uniforms and perform 
their proper functions for the duration of the war. In parenthesis it should 
be stated how entirely inadequate are the arrangements to do with the 
direction of the Corporation made by the Secretary of State for Air and 
announ^d by him in March. The Command should also include sections 
for planning, supply, design and research, meteorology, navigation, wireless 
and radio location, so that it can be ready to take its place as a going concern 
in a really up-to-date peace-time Ministry of Transport or of Communica¬ 
tions or, best of all, as a separate Ministry of Air Transport. Of two points 
there can in any case be no doubt: supply, design, research and experiment 
are an integral part of air transport, and the whole organization must be 
self-contained and divorced from the Air Ministry. Bitter experience in 
the years after the last war showed that the Air Minister is totally unable to 
cope with the dual functions of military and civil aviation. This is more than 
ever true to-day. To place air transport under the Air Minister in 19x9 proved 
just as impracticable as it would be to put the Merchant Service under the 
Admiralty. 

Having put the question of production and home organization on the best 
basis we can, the next essential is to arrive at a concerted imperial family 
policy. The greatest asset which we possess is the character of our Empire. 
It is admirably suited for the development of air transport, with Great 
Britain as its economic and geographical hub. Its chief weakness is the 
difficulty of maintaining close touch between its widely scattered members. 
The greatest Imperial problem of our time is the unification of our Imperial 
policy, foreign affairs, defence, &c. In inter-Empire air lines we have an 
incomparable opportunity to link up British Commonwealth policy into a 
constant and harmonious entity. Shall we be prepared to avail ourselves of 
it while there is time ? If a satisfactory international arrangement is to be 
reached, our first object must be to agree among ourselves. An Imperial Air 
Conference should be convened for this purpose at the earliest possible date. 
It is understood that preliminary conversations are already taking place, but 
the matter is very urgent; otherwise the Dominions may be forced by out- 
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side pressure to set up their own individual policies. Great Britain, with her 
long experience, should give the lead to the Empire. The sooner the con¬ 
clusions are reached and made known to the world the better for all con¬ 
cerned. 

An Imperial Family Policy 

The first question which will have to be faced will be the problem of the 
“free” as opposed to the “closed” air policy. The latter is based on the doc¬ 
trine which caused so much trouble after the last war, namely that every nation 
is entire master of its own “air” and can at will prevent foreign aircraft 
from flying through it. The “free” air theory, on the other hand, would lay 
it down that “innocent” aircraft have the right to fly where they will. All 
the arguments are against the “closed” air doctrine; the air should be as open 
as the sea. The Dominions would probably favour a free air policy subject 
to each Dominion reserving to itself the right to develop its own internal air 
routes, while linking up with the Mother Country and each other in a chain 
of Imperial lines. But if they are in favour of the principle, the term “freedom 
of the air” will have to be very carefully defined. Will it mean the right of 
innocent passage and the right of free landing? Everything will depend upon 
the interpretation of the term. 

It appears probable that America may insist upon her right to regard traffic 
within the United States as “internal”, and to be reserved for American 
machines. By “internal” she will no doubt intend to include traffic with her 
overseas territories. If so, our reply would naturally be an insistence upon 
our right to regard all Imperial routes as “internal” also. France would do 
the same. This would leave the United States the routes to her possessions in 
the Pacific, vyhile we controlled the great Imperial Airways to the Cape, to 
Australasia via India, and across Canada to the Far East. Canada would 
especially be favoured by such an arrangement. As stratosphere flying 
develops, she will be able to use the short routes across the Polar Ocean to 
northern Europe, Russia, Siberia and the Far East. 

When once an Imperial air policy is formukued, the Ministry of Air Trans¬ 
port must contain Dominion and Colonial ru uesentatives who will help to 
carry out its administration. Such arrangements as those existing at present 
between the British Overseas Airways Corporation and the Australian Quantas 
Company, by which the former carries the mails to Port Darwin, where they 
are taken over by the latter, might be widely copied. Canada would have 
Others of a similar character. In addition to questions to do with “freedom of 
the air” it would be desirable that the inter-Empire policy should include 
consideration of subjects such as monopolies, state or private enterprise, com¬ 
petition, subsidies, rates, and so on, so that there may be unanimity of view 
before the meeting of an international conference. Briefly speaking, it would 
seem best that there should be no monopolies, whether as the result of state 
or private enterprise, and no hidden subsidies, and that rates should be laid 
dowm by an International Board of Control. Monopolies and subsidies are 
both unhealthy in principle. A unified Imperial policy and agreement about 
the means to carry it out are of paramount importance. 
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International Agreements 

Next there is the question of international agreements. It is improbable 
that the nations will be willing to return to the international chaos which 
resulted after the last war from the claim of each State to control the air over 
its territories. There were over one hundred reciprocity agreements between 
European States, strictly balancing the grant of facilities between pairs of 
nations. This points to some type of international control of the air. But will 
Great Britain agree to the control of its commercial air lines by an inter¬ 
national body ? Will the Dominions agree? Will America or Russia? It is not 
to be supposed that any nation would consider seriously t he question of inter¬ 
nationalization of air transport, if this is to mean international ownership, 
operation and control. The question of defence is too closely involved. In 
defence matters of the future, the transport plane is bound to play an ever 
increasing role, and will be an integral factor in policy. This is especially 
true of our widely scattered Eimpire. Our power to maintain peace will be 
immeasurably increased if we can rapidly concentrate our Imperial forces 
at the required place. The way to do this is by building up a Merchant 
Service of the Air in peace-time. 

Above all the importance of coming to a friendly understanding between 
the United Nations upon our post-war air policy cannot be too strongly 
emphasized. It is essential for peace. Healthy rivalry is stimulating, but 
cut-throat competition would be fatal. As Mr. Sumner Welles recently said, 

“there could be no surer road to disaster, no surer means of bringing unmitigated 
havoc in the future, than for the United Nations to enter the post-war period as 
rivals and opponents in their commercial and financial policies, rather than as colla¬ 
borators in a common task of seeking and achieving international economic 
stability and well-being. Together wc can solve this gigantic problem; opposed to 
one another, no one of us will profit.” 

Wc must hope that American public opinion will support this attitude. 

To small countries with large and distant dependencies, like ourselves, 
France, Holland and Belgium, the freedom of the air, combined with domestic 
reservations, is a vital matter. Though specific areas may have to be closed 
for military reasons, wc must insist upon the right of unrestricted flying over 
foreign countries and the international use of air ports, subject, of course, to 
regulations drawn up by an International Board of Control. Such a Board 
would be responsible not only for drawing up and enforcing customs and 
quarantine regulations, but for arranging international air co-operation be¬ 
tween countries which find it to their mutual advantage to combine for 
certain specific purposes. For instance, the Board might by agreement take 
the necessary steps to fix tariffs and prevent a rate-war between rival com¬ 
panies. Freedom of the air, then, should be our aim, and it should include 
three well-defined rights—freedom to fly over foreign territory, freedom to 
use foreign air ports and their auxiliary services, and freedom of air-trade, 
i.e. the right to carry goods to and from foreign countries without restriction. 

To sum up, then, the essence of the problem lies in the four main factors— 
development and improvement of material, internal organization, an Imperial 
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air policy, and, finally, international co-operation. And there is no time to 
waste. Mr. Eden’s statement in Washington that air commerce should 
“serve to bring all nations more closely together after the war” expresses a 
hope that everyone will share: but it is one thing to hope for international 
co-operation and another to achieve it successfully. If a satisfactory solution 
can be reached, international air control may well assist international colla¬ 
boration in other spheres, political and economic; and, if so, it may pave the 
way to the world peace to which all our policy is directed. For if we cannot 
agree to a common and equitable policy in the air, the prospect of co-opera¬ 
tion in other spheres may well seem to be as remote as ever. 


MAIN AIR ROUTES OF THE FUTURE 

The Position of London 
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GERMANY’S HOPE OF A STALEMATE PEACE 

B Y the time this article appears in print Africa may have been cleared of 
the enemy. It must be hoped so, for, as the enemy well knows, an early 
Allied victory there will be worth infinitely more than a victory delayed 
only so much as to prevent an effective invasion of Europe this year. When 
Hitler failed to crush Russia in 1941 and 1942, Germany lost the hope of a 
victorious peace. All her e erase z V inf a me propaganda since has been complete 
bunkum designed to shroud a switch from offensive to defensive strategy. 
But she did not lose the hope of a patched-up peace. If she can hold the 
“Fortress of Europe” long enough to sicken the Allies of attempts to break 
into it, she can hope to get a peace of sheer weariness. That would give her 
the whole essence of victory, for she would in fact be mistress of the Con¬ 
tinent whatever measure of apparent independence she restored to the Euro¬ 
pean nations and she would be completely free to organize her next bid to 
extend her domination. 

All the events of the past three months must be viewed against the back¬ 
ground of this new purpose of the enemy. To take the African front first, 
his sacrifice of the equivalent of between 30 and 40 divisions between Egypt 
and Tunis has not been & mere bid to maintain prestige. It was essential to 
keep off an Allied invasion of Europe until two things had been achieved, 
first, the disengagement of very large forces by shortening the front in 
Russia—it may not be generally realized that the length of the front there has 
been cut by about 40 per cent; and second, the fortification and defensive 
organization of southern and south-eastern Europe. Of course both these 
purposes reflect the collapse of Hitler’s intuition, and the renascence of the 
influence of the General Staff. Speculation as to Hitler's exact position is a 
waste of time; but it is a pretty safe bet that he has been reduced to a military 
cipher, while carefully preserved as a political asset. In short the German 
General Staff has done to him what the same combination did to the other 
All-Highest War Lord, Wilhelm II. The only comment worth making is 
that the emasculation of Hitler is a serious disadvantage to us. We could do 
with much more of the architect of the Stalingrad disaster—to mention only 
one of his military blunders. 

TUNISIA—THE EIGHTH ARMY’S ACHIEVEMENT 

It is doubtful whether the commitment of some 200,000 of his best troops, 
not to speak of the Italians, to the North African campaign was among 
these blunders. They were, of course, doomed from the moment that 
the Eighth Army gained a shattering victory at El Alamein and the Allies 
landed in real force in French North Africa. But they absorbed a very large 
fraction of our military energies for over two years. The final all-in cost may 
be put at 400,000 Italians (exclusive of the Abyssinian Campaign) and 250,000 
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Germans, with disproportionately heavy losses in tanks and aircraft. Time 
alone can show whether this price was too high for a free hand meanwhile 
(barring Allied air attacks) in Europe. In favour of the enemy’s strategy are 
this temporary immunity in Europe outside Russia, and the closing of the 
Mediterranean for so long to everything except heavily escorted and costly 
convoys. Against it are the heavy losses mentioned, and the fact that they 
did not stave off a resounding defeat. 

For the defeat has been resounding, and accompanied in its closing stages 
by such a sample of what Allied strength will become in wider fields as will 
put new hope in our friends all over the world. The Eighth Army’s pursuit 
of Rommel from Ed Alamein to Enfidaville would have been a remarkable 
feat if there had been no enemy at all; and in fact they fought many consider¬ 
able actions en route , culminating in two big victories at Mareth and Akarit. 
It is not invidious—indeed it is only to repeat a curious Italian tribute—to 
say that the Eighth Army has made itself the most formidable fighting unit 
in the world. Those who arc interested in historical analogies may think 
there is some resemblance to Napoleon’s Army of Italy. Both had their 
periods of dejection and deficiencies in equipment. Both were suddenly 
galvanized by their commanders into an extraordinary degree of mobility 
and endurance and into an unbroken series of victories. Both found and 
kept that spirit of “knowing what they fight for and loving what they know” 
which (as Cromwell indicated) is the hall-mark of great armies. Both, 
curiously enough, were about the same size numerically, and that means a 
very small size for what they achieved. Artillery played a large part in their 
victories. It may seem a far cry from Marmont’s batteries to the 500 guns 
that paved the way to victory at El Alamein and Mareth, but tactically they 
were identical. 

This remarkable Eighth Army has fully deserved its fame; but that fame 
should not exclude the giving of proper credit to the British First Army, the 
Second American Corps, and the very considerable French forces organized 
by General Giraud. These forces, incorporated with the Eighth Army into 
the Eighteenth Army Group with General Eisenhower in supreme command 
and General Alexander in operational coni to], came into their own in the 
later stages of the campaign. They could not do so earlier. The First Army, 
entrusted with the gambler’s rush for Tunis and Bizerta last November, was 
originally a very skeleton force. When the full story can be told, it will be 
known how nearly their skill and endurance came to bringing off the gamble. 
Of the Americans it can be said that no troops ever learned faster or better 
from experience. In February and March they suffered a disquieting defeat 
at Gafsa and Kasserine. In April they failed to get through at the critical 
moment at Pichon and Fondouk; and thus Rommel, at the cost of jettisoning 
his unhappy Italians, was able to get most of his Germans away from the 
Eighth Army at Akarit. But in May their resolute and sustained offensive in 
the north forced the first large German withdrawal, carried Mateur, and 
exercised a profound effect upon the speed and result of the final operations. 
The French also gave a remarkable instance of military revival. They were 
entrusted with two sectors, one on the left flank of the Eighth Army and 
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the other along the coast in the extreme north. The receipt of quite small 
quantities of modem equipment inflated to an extraordinary degree both 
their spirit and their success. Their substantial share in the North African 
victory is of the happiest augury. Like alJ the other events reviewed in this 
article, it must be set against the background of the enemy’s long-term cal¬ 
culations which have already been defined. One of the chief of these calcula¬ 
tions is that no war can be considered lost by the Germans which results in 
the permanent knocking-out of France. 

THREE STAGES IN NORTH AFRICA 

To turn to the actual course of operations in North Africa, they fall into 
three distinct stages. In the first the enemy attacked strongly on all sectors. 
A most dangerous push in the centre drove up through Kasserine towards 
Thala, and the First Army’s communications were only saved by rushing 
down troops and armour to check this thrust. Next, in what was probably 
intended to take advantage of a weakening of the line in the north, the enemy 
struck hard there, and was not held until he had got beyond Sedjenane. 
Lastly he launched a major attack at the Eighth Army, but achieved nothing 
whatever except heavy casualties in tanks and men. 

The second phase was the constriction of the Axis bridge-strip thus 
expanded into a bridgehead. This was achieved mainly by the Eighth Army, 
which inflicted on Rommel two major defeats at Mareth and Akarit and 
drove him back beyond Sousse. This phase was not decisive, owing to the 
failure, already recorded, of the simultaneous flanking attacks to break 
through. The third phase therefore had to be a period of prolonged and 
ferocious fighting to carry the bridgehead running in a rough semicircle 
from Cap Serrat to Enfidaville. At the moment of writing this phase is not 
concluded, but the bridgehead has been badly shaken and looks like dissol¬ 
ving into three parts or enclaves—round Bizerta, round Tunis, and in the Cape 
Bon peninsula. It remains to be seen whether the Allies will concentrate upon 
liquidating these fragments or can afford to contain them, by-pass them, and 
strike further afield. It would be militarily correct to reduce them by the 
indirect method of occupying their supply bases. The only matter of real im¬ 
portance is that there should be no lull in the pressure on the enemy in the West. 

Full credit has been given to the qualities of the Allied Armies, and it may 
be added before passing from the subject that these qualities have had to be 
all the greater because the Italians have been fighting extremely well. There 
has been a deplorable and dangerous tendency away from the battlefield to 
sneer at the Italian soldiers. Large numbers have not had their hearts in 
their job, and when fighting alone or when abandoned by the Germans have 
readily surrendered. But Fascist propaganda has infected them very deeply 
during the last 20 years. Some at least have a good conceit of themselves in 
battle as well as before it. To represent them as a lot of timorous sheep is 
stupid for two reasons. It is unfair to our own men. It is the worst possible 
propaganda towards the Italians. Therefore by all means underline the folly, 
the egotism, and the treachery of Mussolini, which indeed can hardly be 
exaggerated, but do not depreciate the capacity of the Italian people. 
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One further feature of this African campaign must be noted. Not all the 
valour of the Armies could have won it without the establishment of a crush¬ 
ing air superiority. An American estimate put the air casualties of the two 
sides between March 8 and April 18 at over 8 to i in our favour—over 1,500 
to 185. This air power has been used as it ought to be used, namely as a 
tactical weapon for co-operation with the armies and as a strategic weapon 
for blasting the enemy’s communications and supplies. The part of the Navy 
has been less spectacular. Its greatest achievement has not been publicized, 
for there is little romance about opening captured harbours to supplies within 
a miraculously short time, and bringing vast convoys from Great Britain and 
the United States. But our light forces have had their spectacular triumphs. 
Our submarines from November to April sank no enemy ships for certain 
and damaged 94 others; and who knows whether before the story is finished 
our big ships may not get their chance ? 

THE BOMBING OFFENSIVES 

Now that these powerful Allied forces arc on the point of being released for 
other operations, the next question logically is how far the enemy has been 
“softened up” elsewhere. So far, outside Russia, the only strategically 
important operations have been the bombing offensives; and until a year ago 
these were not very severe. They are becoming so now, and they will become 
more so. Apart from the far greater weight and continuity of our night raids, 
we have found in the American Flying Fortresses and the British Mosquitoes 
machines capable of heavy and persistent unescorted day raids without in¬ 
curring prohibitive casualties. This is incomparably the most significant 
recent development in air warfare. It threatens to disrupt the whole of the 
enemy’s new strategy. No matter where he transfers his war industries, they 
are liable to attack at all times of the day and night. He has carried out sub¬ 
stantial transfers from France and western Germany to central Europe and 
thereby paid a handsome tribute to the work of the heavy night bomber. 
But extremely heavy attacks have been carried out by our home-based 
bombers on the distant targets of northern Italy and the Skoda works at 
Pilsen. There are also the Russian heavy bombers now attacking eastern 
Germany with some regularity. 

It is tempting to guess what results these raids are achieving. Locally, no 
doubt, they are already substantial. To give only one instance, photographs 
taken after a Flying Fortress raid on Vegcsach, near Bremen, showed at least 
12 U-boats destroyed or damaged on the slips. Nevertheless prudence 
suggests that even larger forces will have to be even more continuously 
employed before the Axis equipment becomes visibly crippled. Moreover, 
while the attack improves, the defence does not stand still. We must therefore 
expect considerable air casualties, and, since we publish them with complete 
frankness, these losses may cause questionings. Any loss of these highly 
trained and magnificent young men is distressing; but they know, and we 
should appreciate, that the losses are extremely light in view of the results 
achieved. Take the Pilsen, Mannheim, and Bremen raids which cost us 71 
m achin es (or say 450 airmen) on April 16-17. Assume that these three 
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objectives were just on the enemy’s side of a land front. An attack upon them 
which caused comparable damage might well have cost not 450 casualties 
but over 60,000—the actual figure of British casualties on July 1, 1916. So 
long as these air attacks are delivered against the proper targets (i.e. those 
which chime best with future strategy), with the best possible technique, and 
in the most suitable weather for each target, there can be no complaint. One 
further point should be noted because it may have a bearing upon the enemy’s 
future strategy. The Germans have clearly failed signally to add to the 
defences of Italy. Our losses in the big raids on that country have been quite 
negligible. It really would be extremely humorous if Italy one day found 
herself left outside the “European Fortress” by the Germans, on the ground 
that the Alps were a better defence line than such a salient. In any case Italy 
will have to do most of her defence herself. The most probable explanation 
of the recent stream of puppets—Boris, Mussolini, Antonescu, Horthy—to 
Hitler is that Italy is to draw in the forces policing the Balkans, and that 
others must take over the job. 

RUSSIA AND THE FAR EAST 

It was explained that the Axis stand in Tunisia was partly dictated by the 
need tti buy time for a reorganization of the Russian front. The Russian 
campaign cannot be called off, nor treated as a side-show. As the last instal¬ 
ment of this review anticipated, the enemy was forced to make a supreme 
effort to halt the Russian drive. The sacrifice of the Stalingrad Army helped 
to gain time to gather very large German forces along the Dnieper. Army 
and people were put on their mettle to do or die by a spate of intensely pessi¬ 
mistic and emotional propaganda. Massive reserves were engaged and after 
bitter fighting recaptured Kharkov and Bielgorod, thus averting the Russian 
threat to encircle the armies west of Rostov. This success was due to two 
causes. A surprisingly early thaw restricted large-scale movements to rail¬ 
ways and good roads. The enemy had much the better communications— 
not only because he had more railways and roads, but because he had con¬ 
verted the railways captured from the Russians from their gauge to his, and 
the Russians had to change them back again. The thaw also took the stuffing 
out of the Russian offensives on other fronts and thus restored the initiative 
to the Germans on their chosen sector. The remarkable thing is that this 
great counter-offensive failed to cross the Donetz. But the loss of Kharkov 
was a heavy blow, and leaves open the chances of the forthcoming summer 
campaign. The enemy has preserved two spring-boards, one in the Kharkov 
region and the other in the Kuban. In spite of his losses during the winter 
campaign, he can certainly rake and claw together enough men and material 
for another really big summer campaign. The comb-out of man-power 
organized in Germany since December exceeds in severity even that 
carried out by Ludendorff, in 1917-18; and, because of the mass importa¬ 
tion of foreign labour and the much greater use of woman-power, will 
be far more productive of soldiers. The chances are that the enemy do 
intend another ferocious fling at the Russians this summer, probably on a 
narrow front, and this time with a single objective, so as to avoid more 
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Stalingrads. That is why time counts so much in our operations in the West. 
Of course, the Russians are not going to sit back and let others do the fight¬ 
ing. They have not been idle during the lull. Indeed theirs has been the 
first big move, since they launched a heavy attack on the Kuban bridgehead 
in the first week of May. 

In the Far East the war on our side has been a holding war, as was made 
clear at the Casablanca Conference. In this limited sense the Allies have, on 
the whole, been successful. The results of the campaign in southern Burma 
have, however, been disappointing. Our troops failed to clear the Mayu 
peninsula and to reach Akyab, though the effort must not be mistaken for a 
major offensive. The land fighting was fierce, but on a small scale; and pro¬ 
bably nothing less than a large-scale sea-borne invasion from the south will 
ever clear the land route to China. The Pacific war is a story of keeping the 
Japanese at arm’s length from Australia by the use of air power. This has 
been extremely successful. One large enemy convoy was entirely destroyed, 
and very heavy losses have been inflicted upon his shipping and Air Force. 
It must be added, however, that both military and political leaders in Austra¬ 
lia repeatedly declare that their margin of safety from invasion is extremely 
small. With the return to Australia after El Alamein of the Ninth Australian 
Division practically the whole of the Australian Army is available to hold 
the outposts and resist invasion. But the cry for more aircraft and shipping 
is very insistent. 

Yet, when we survey the whole broad picture of the war, it is clear that 
the focal point of danger and of interest is not in the Far East but in the West. 
Will the Allies be able swiftly to force a landing in Europe ? Will the Russians 
anticipate or, if not, repel a new German offensive? Will the better turn in 
the U-boat battle continue? On the answers to these questions depends 
whether Germany, who has already lost her hope of outright victory, will 
have to abandon also her hope of a stalemate victory. 


[POSTSCRIPT! 

While this article w T as in the press, the hope expressed in its first sentence 
was amply fulfilled. The American cap: u re of Mateur proved to be the 
prelude of the sudden and complete collapse of the Axis armies in Africa. 
On May 5 the First Army in a dusk attack carried Bou Aoukaz, the height 
north-east of Medjez-el-Bab which had bolted the door to the Tunis plain. 
Next day our armoured forces, strengthened by a division brought up from 
the Eighth Army, burst clean through and roared across the flat towards 
Tunis. Simultaneously the Americans broke the Axis resistance west of 
Bizerta, and the two strongholds fell at almost exactly the same minute of the 
same day (May 7). By May 10 the Americans had mopped up everything 
beyond Bizerta and between that place and Tunis. Without a pause the 
British armour, supported by lorried infantry, drove on south-east; and by 
the evening of May 10 had secured the neck of the Cape Bon peninsula, 
cutting the remaining Axis forces in two. The enemy air force gave up the 
struggle completely on May 8 , and the military refugees in the peninsula 
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were bombed into disintegration. The Navy saw to it that no evacuation 
by sea was possible. The only organized resistance remaining was in the 
mountains north of Enfidaville. This pocket, already 4 compressed by a 
French forward bound to Zaghouan, was completely surrounded. The 
total number of prisoners will probably reach 150,000, most of them Ger¬ 
mans, and the material captured is colossal. 

The main features of this victory are, first and foremost, that it is in time 
to permit of further major operations this year. Secondly, for the first time 
in this war, except at Stalingrad, the enemy has surrendered not in straggling 
groups but in formations. The Americans alone took six German generals, 
who accepted their demand for unconditional surrender. What this means 
to a world so long dazed by the myth of German invincibility can easily be 
conceived. Thirdly, the Russians have at last been impressed into genuine 
appreciation of Anglo-American quality and determination. Fourthly, the 
victory has been won by a small fraction of the force which the Western 
Allies can bring to bear. It would be surprising if more than 25 to 30 
divisions, including the French, have been used for this phase of the war. 
Fifthly, they have not been used up. The British casualties in the First and 
Eighth Armies during the whole of the fighting from the middle of April 
until the end of the campaign arc unlikely to be over 12,000. Such is the 
result of the achievement of continuous and effective air cover and of the 
skilful leadership and direction of properly trained troops. It is wholly 
fitting that Nemesis should have fallen on the enemy three years to the day 
after he began to administer similar trials to Western Europe. The further 
meeting between the Prime Minister and Mr. Roosevelt in Washington which 
began on May 12 will doubtless arrange details of further trials for the Axis. 



UNITAS AND BANCOR 

TWO PLANS OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENT 

'“PHE simultaneous publication in April of two international monetary 
plans, one British and one American, supplies a measure of the diffi¬ 
culties of the task of post-war planning in the international economic sphere. 
Both plans, we arc told, are put forward as a basis for discussion, neither 
Government being committed to the details or even to the principles of 
either. The idea seems to be that a process of expert discussion will now 
begin, in which all the United Nations will participate, and that from this 
process some generally acceptable plan will eventually emerge. In practice, 
however, the working of this process will necessarily be affected by diffi¬ 
culties connected with the subject-matter, the existence of two schemes, and 
the fundamentally different positions held by different countries in relation 
to the problem. 

Bagehot declared in Lombard Street that it is “awful” to write upon the 
currency; and the task has certainly not become simpler since his day. There 
is no branch of public policy which the ordinary intelligent citizen finds so 
bewildering; and it is not easy even for experts to assess the true significance 
of two such schemes as these, which are so different in technical approach 
that they almost seem to be talking different languages. At the same time 
the fact that the two schemes are presented simultaneously, under different 
national auspices, and in apparent rivalry, invites partisanship. In these 
circumstances there is a real danger that attention will be unduly focused on 
secondary aspects of the schemes, which can be understood fairly easily, 
such as the distribution of voting power in the projected international in¬ 
stitutions, and that polemical emotions may be aroused upon such matters 
which may make it more difficult to secure the adoption of any variant of 
either plan. 

Common Features 

In fact the two plans, though their differences are by no means unimportant, 
are far nearer together than their appearances suggest. They are both 
designed to discharge the same function, namely to supplement the inter¬ 
national purchasing power of countries which may otherwise be short of 
foreign exchange resources. They both propose to do this through the 
creation of a new international monetary institution, the membership of 
which will be open in the first instance to all the United*Nations. They both 
recognize that behind the international monetary problem there lies the 
larger problem of the balance of payments, and that in the long run it is 
essential that each country should bring its balance of payments into equili¬ 
brium. They both provide accordingly for definite limits to the amount of 
the financial accommodation which any particular country can obtain under 
the proposed arrangements, and they provide further that as this accommoda- 
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tion is drawn upon, the country concerned must take steps to put its house 
in order, and that the international institution shall have some say in what 
these steps shall be. 

On the other hand both plans recognize (the British plan in express and 
emphatic terms and the American plan by implication) that the problem of 
correcting disequilibrium in the balance of payments is not the sole responsi¬ 
bility of countries with adverse balances, but that countries which maintain 
persistently favourable balances which they refrain from investing abroad, 
may be equally at fault; and they both contain provisions under which the 
international institution may make “recommendations” to countries in the 
latter position. They both seek to secure stable exchange rates, while pro¬ 
viding for the possibility of alteration where circumstances make this desir¬ 
able, though upon this matter there are important differences between the 
two schemes. They recognize the need for schemes of international co¬ 
operation in other fields—notably long-term international investment, agree¬ 
ing that this problem can be best dealt with by a different type of institution. 
They both hope to facilitate the removal of trade barriers and the return to 
a more liberal international economy, though they envisage the retention of 
exchange control for the purpose of regulating capital movements, the 
British plan advocating this and the American plan tolerating it. They 
both recognize the need for special measures to deal with “abnormal war 
balances”, i.e. the huge sterling balances which many countries have accumu¬ 
lated during the war. All this represents a very large area of common ground, 
and it is important that its extent should be appreciated. 

Different Approaches 

What then are the different approaches which give the two plans so different 
an appearance? The British plan, in devising which Lord Keynes is under¬ 
stood to have played a leading part, proposes to establish an International 
Clearing Union “for the clearing and settlement of the ultimate outstanding 
balances between Central Banks . . . such as would have been settled under 
the old gold standard by the shipment and earmarking of gold”. To make 
, this possible it proposes to create a new unit of account, called “bancor”, 
the value of which is to be “fixed, (but not unalterably) in terms of gold, and 
accepted as the equivalent of gold by the British Commonwealth and the 
United States, and all other members of the Union”. Countries requiring 
accommodation would obtain it by means of overdrafts upon their accounts 
at the Union, and each country would be assigned a quota, based on the 
volume of its foreign trade, indicating the maximum extent to which it was 
entitled to overdraw its account. Rates of exchange of different currencies 
in terms of bancor Wtould be fixed by agreement. 

What would this mean in practice? The individual trader would con¬ 
tinue to finance his overseas transactions much as he does now; but if, as the 
result of the complex of commercial and financial transactions between, say, 
Great Britain and the United States, the Bank of England became liable to 
pay a certain sum in dollars to the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, it 
would instruct the Clearing Union to transfer the equivalent sum in bancor 
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to the account of the latter bank. As a consequence the Bank of England, 
unless it was receiving payment from other countries to a corresponding 
extent, might become overdrawn at the Union, while the Federal Reserve 
Bank would acquire a balance to its credit. The obligation to accept payment 
in this form and the right to overdraw are the key technical features of this 
plan. 

The American plan would create an International Stabilization Fund to 
which each member country would subscribe. It also contemplates a new 
unit of account to be called “unitas”; but this would be merely for the book¬ 
keeping purposes of the Fund, and, unlike bancor, would not represent a 
medium of international payment. Transactions between Central Banks 
would not be settled through the Fund, but would have to be discharged 
directly in terms of particular currencies as now. But the Fund would 
facilitate these transactions by selling foreign currencies to countries which 
needed to acquire them. To revert to the previous illustration, if the Bank of 
England was due to pay so many dollars to the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, it could purchase these dollars from the Stabilization Fund, paying 
sterling for them. The Fund’s possession of dollars to sell would arise from 
the subscription to the Fund made by the United States. 

America’s Favourable Balance 

These are the main features of the two schemes. It seems unnecessary at 
this stage to follow them further into their technical details. How would 
they differ in their practical effect? The most important difference is a 
natural consequence of the different standpoints from which the United 
States (as the principal country likely to have a strongly favourable balance 
of payments) and the United Kingdom (as a country to whom the prospect 
of an adverse balance is especially formidable) approach the problem. 
Under the American plan the amount that the United States would have to 
put into the Fund would be clearly defined. It would be the amount of its 
subscription. On the other hand the extent of the accommodation which a 
particular country with an adverse balance f » uld obtain would be undefined 
and indeterminate. Great Britain might nv.<~d dollars and so might many 
other countries, and none could tell how much would be available for each. 

Under the British plan the extent to which any country could overdraw 
would be dearly defined. But the extent to which the United States might be 
obliged to hold bancor in consequence (and from the American standpoint, 
this would be equivalent to putting dollars into the Clearing Union) would 
be uncertain. It might reach any figure, subject only to the maximum of the 
aggregate of the quotas of all countries, other than the United States. This 
maximum would probably far exceed any contingent liability that the 
American authorities would be willing to assume. 

This, it may be hazarded, is the really crucial point of difference between 
the two schemes. There is much that might be said on either side of the 
question upon the merits of the case. It is perhaps more profitable, however, 
to observe that the issue is one which we can hardly expect to be settled by 
the balance of objective argument, or by the balance of opinion, in inter- 
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national discussion. The preference of any country for the one plan or the 
other must necessarily be affected by the position which it expects to hold in 
relation to the balance of payments problem. It seems probable that the 
countries who will fear that they may have to wrestle with a difficult adverse 
balance, and who will tend therefore to favour the defined overdraft facilities 
of the Clearing Union scheme, will constitute the large majority of the United 
Nations. But it is the countries who expect a favourable balance (principally, 
and most certainly, that is to say, the United States) who will really be paying 
the piper under either scheme and who will feel accordingly that they can 
claim in the last resort the right to call the tune. 

To secure the adoption of any new international monetary arrangement 
by the United States will represent a long and difficult process. The obstacles 
interposed by the American constitutional and political systems are well 
known. It is therefore upon the reaction of American opinion to the two 
plans that the feasibility of either really depends. 



SEQUEL TO BEVERIDGE 

SIX MONTHS OF PUBLIC COMMENT 

S IX months have passed since the Government published Sir William 
Beveridge’s Report on Social Insurance and Allied Services . While still 
receiving frequent mention in Parliament and the press, it is no longer head¬ 
line news. In so far as there was at any time a stage of acid controversy, that 
has passed. For their own political purposes, not too scrupulous demagogues 
and publicists reiterate that there are sinister forces—whether “the Govern¬ 
ment”, or “the Tories”, or that Aunt-Sally maid-of-all-work, “vested 
interests”—out to “destroy” the Beveridge plan. The truth, however, is 
that opinion has been quietly consolidating behind the general purposes, if 
not all the precise details, of the famous Report. The irreconcilable objectors 
in public life are so few that they can almost be enumerated. Sir Ernest Benn 
and his newly formed “Society of Individualists”—mainly Liberals of the 
old school, whose red rag is the word “planning”—have convinced them¬ 
selves that social security spells death to initiative. Sir Herbert Williams, a 
Conservative M.P. whose passion is destructive criticism and who profes¬ 
sionally enjoys being in a minority, has constituted himself perhaps the most 
outspoken preacher of the view that the whole Report is financial madness. 
But these voices cry in a wilderness which grants them few echoes and thin 
applause. 

The possibilities of controversy have been narrowed in these six months by 
two developments. One is the partial statement of Government decisions 
made by Sir John Anderson on February 16, and elaborated (or, some would 
say, obscured) by Sir Kingsley Wood the following day. The other is the 
transition from winter to summer, with all that that means in this year which 
promises to bring the war against Germany to its climax. Attention was 
drawn in the last issue of The Round Tvrle to Sir William Beveridge’s 
good fortune in the timing of his Report, appearing as it did when Rommel 
was in flight from Egypt, North Africa occupied, the Russians advancing, 
and ultimate victory rising at last over the distant horizon. Victory is still 
nearer now, but the hardness of the road is fully apparent; it is instructive to 
look back over half a year to the first reception of the Report in those 
December days, when the name of Beveridge occupied the leading place in 
the newspapers. 


First Reactions 

Apart from those who had made up their minds beforehand to like or dislike 
the plan intensely, opinion on it was interestingly slow to crystallize, and 
Parliament wisely showed no anxiety for an immediate debate before there 
had been ample time to study so intricate a document. The ranks of Tuscany 
could not withhold a cheer for the remarkable workmanship which had 
gone to the making of it. The less responsible enthusiasts were naturally 
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inclined to treat as negligible the financial cost. That unattractive class to 
whom “something for nothing” means everything criticized because benefits 
were not lavish enough and because the workers were to have to contribute 
towards their own security, instead of looking entirely to that supposedly 
limitless treasure-house called the State. But this pernicious doctrine was 
not endorsed by the trade unions or by the Labour party. These considered 
the plan jointly and declared their approval. So did the Liberal party, 
rejoicing specially because the policy of family allowances, which many 
Liberals had long advocated, now received such a powerful impetus. 

The Conservative party has no similar machinery for making a short- 
notice declaration of its views, except through the mouth of its leader; and 
as he is Mr. Churchill, Prime Minister of an all-party Government, he clearly 
could not prejudge Government decisions by giving a party lead. Major 
Dugdale, the chairman of the party, in an early speech commended the Report 
as a bold and imaginative conception and a classic contribution to the 
nation’s deliberations, which deserved the closest study and for which cordial 
congratulations should be extended to its author. Among Conservatives 
generally there were, at first, signs of a definite age cleavage. A number of 
the older men shook their heads in doubt. Most of the younger seemed 
determined that the plan must go through—and this was particularly true 
of all who had touch with the Services, where its favourable reception was 
practically unqualified. 

The real refusals to swallow the plan whole were found among the diehards 
and among the honestly cautious. It was a pity that its keen supporters so 
frequently treated the latter like the former. An arid controversy arose on 
the absurd suggestion that the British nation only displays its best qualities 
under the spur of poverty. This occupied time and energy which would have 
been far better devoted by all sides, from the outset, to dispassionate study 
of the probable post-war budget and the impact upon it of the finance of the 
plan. Here was one of the two shortcomings of the otherwise thorough, 
informative and prolonged treatment of the Report throughout the British 
press. The other was an almost universal failure to cast even a glance at that 
fraction of the population, unfortunately not negligible in any country, 
which prefers a bare living and idleness to comfort and work. Democracy 
must not run away from questions like these. No Minister, whatever his 
party, can ignore them; on every new policy it is the plain duty of civil 
servants to advise their political chiefs, not in a negative but in a strictly 
practical spirit, on “how can this be paid for?” and “what sanctions will 
apply against the handful of people who try to cheat?” Unfortunately there 
is a momentary disposition in this country, not discouraged as strongly as it 
should be by responsible organs of the press, to hold up anyone who makes 
such enquiries in public as a potential opponent of progress and a doubter 
against the nation. If we are to plan correctly and powerfully for the post¬ 
war world, it is going to be essential that the public should distinguish be¬ 
tween the motives of those who pull difficult questions out into the open in 
order to find the right answers, and those who do so because they want a 
shelter for inaction. 
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Sir William broke with precedent by conducting an ardent publicity cam¬ 
paign in support of his own views. It has always hitherto been axiomatic that 
the expert invited to advise the Government, once he has presented his report, 
is functus officio , and should no more engage in propaganda in its favour than 
the Judge after a trial should make public speeches urging the Court of 
Appeal to uphold his summing up. Without doubt, Sir William was acting 
from the finest intentions. But his enthusiastic advocacy did not predispose 
minds to cool quantitative reckoning of commitments, although therein has 
lain perhaps our greatest national failing between the two wars, and may 
do so again. 

Confusion in the Commons 

The House of Commons debated the Report on February 16, 17 and 18; the 
Lords followed on February 24 and 25. The three days in the Commons 
ended with a sharp division in which most of the back-bench Labour 
members, with a few Independents and Liberals, turned against the Govern¬ 
ment, mustering 119 votes against 335. Yet the debate had started with an 
agreed and innocent non-Government motion, supported by leading back¬ 
benchers of all parties, welcoming the Report “as a valuable aid in determining 
the lines on which developments and legislation should be pursued’\ Mr. 
Arthur Greenwood, a Labour member of the War Cabinet from 1940 to 
1942, introduced this motion, but finished by voting against it and in favour 
of an amendment expressing “dissatisfaction with the now declared policy 
of His Majesty’s Government”, and urging “reconsideration with a view to 
the early implementation of the plan”. Something clearly went wrong. 
Mr. Churchill was ill, and, not for the first time, his colleagues in his absence 
failed to handle the House of Commons with skill. The direct result was a 
nation-wide and persistent feeling of doubt about the Government’s inten¬ 
tions, and this was exploited to the full by ardent spirits on the extreme Left, 
who felt complete satisfaction with Mr. Greenwood’s famous dictum during 
the debate that “pounds, shillings and pence have become quite meaningless 
symbols”. 

The truth is that, though there had been nearly three months for study, 
no one was quite ready for the debate when it came. Within the Conservative 
party there were differences and a good deal of indecision, largely consequent 
on the important fact that there is no one in this war supplying leadership to 
the party within the House, as Mr. Bonar Law did during the last war. The 
other main party, Labour, had made the mistake of reading the Beveridge 
recommendations as quite conclusive and quite simple to apply. Many 
Labour members therefore believed that there could be no difficulty in the 
way of entire and immediate acceptance except the opposition of “vested 
interests”, and were taken by surprise when Mr. Willink, whose friendly but 
searching speech was by common consent the outstanding contribution from 
the back benches, drew their attention to curiously anomalous results which 
would follow in such fields as workmen’s compensation, rent allowance and 
old age pensions, if the Beveridge plan were to be treated as sacrosanct and 
enacted without further thought or improvement. 
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The Government, meanwhile, had made up its mind to accept about three- 
quarters of the recommendations, to reject two or three, and to retain the 
rest for further examination. Gossip attributes to Mr. Lloyd George, in his 
eighty-first year, the comment that, if he had had the chance to make a speech 
embodying the Cabinet decisions with which Sir John Anderson was 
briefed, the country would have thought that it was getting not 75 per cent 
of the plan but 120 per cent of it. The opportunity was certainly a magni¬ 
ficent one. No one knew that the Government was far enough ahead to 
announce any decisions at all, because the debate had been always described 
beforehand as an occasion for back-benchers to express their views on the 
Report, not for the Government to anticipate that process by proclaiming its 
intentions. A strong, clear, enthusiastic lead from the Government, given 
unexpectedly early and sweeping away the state of confusion or of indecision 
which reigned in so many minds, might have evoked nearly unanimous 
goodwill, even though it set aside some of the Beveridge recommendations. 
The decisions which the Government was already in a position to declare 
constituted far the greatest and most comprehensive advance in social policy 
ever announced to Parliament in a single day. 

The Government Speakers 

Instead Sir John Anderson, masterly administrator but dull House of 
Commons man, read from a voluminous typescript a painstaking statement, 
highly charged with logic but not with fervour, containing scarcely one 
memorable phrase but any number of the qualifications and defences dear to 
a civil servant’s heart. The manner ruined the matter; but Sir William Bever¬ 
idge, who was listening in the gallery, went away apparently pleased, and 
delivered a speech the same evening in which content was more obvious 
than disappointment. The fat was not in the fire till the next afternoon, when 
Sir Kingsley Wood as Chancellor of the Exchequer—and incidentally a very 
tired man that day—delivered a speech which was apparently intended to 
fortify Sir John Anderson’s reservations, but succeeded in creating an almost 
universal impression that a severe degree of financial contingency attached 
even to what Sir John had announced as firm decisions. That was what 
brought forth, on the third and final day, the dissident Labour amendment; 
and not even a brilliant Parliamentary defence of the Government’s policy 
by the Home Secretary (Mr. Herbert Morrison) against his own back-bench 
colleagues in the Labour party sufficed to avert a division. Only two Labour 
members, in addition to the Labour Ministers, voted with the Government., 
On the other hand, although a group of about 40 younger Conservatives 
whose views were eloquently expressed by Captain Quintin Hogg—lately 
back from two years’ service in the Middle East—was left unsatisfied by the 
Government’s attitude, and particularly by its refusal to establish immediately 
a Ministry of Social Security, there were no abstentions on the Conservative 
side and the party went solidly into the division lobby against the amendment 
For a few days speculation ran high about the future of the Labour Minis* 
ters, deserted as they had been by their own rank and file. But nothing 
happened, and the storm blew itself out. Their party considered them to 
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have been ultra-loyal to national government; there was every sign that they 
believed the policy to be right and the party mistaken. But the tumultuous 
feelings aroused were enough to affect even the usually calm tenor of the 
Lords, when in the following week they debated the Beveridge Report with 
full knowledge of the Government attitude. Like so many debates in the 
Lords, this one received less attention and public interest than it deserved. 
Lord Dawson spoke with personal authority from his medical background. 
Lord Rushcliffe from his experience as first chairman of the Assistance Board, 
and Lord Bennett from his “detached position” (so he described it) as ex- 
Premier of a great Dominion. But the most effective intervention of all was 
by Lord Lang of Lambeth, former Archbishop of Canterbury, with his 
balanced recognition of all the Government had done and his moving plea 
to the Cabinet to go lorward boldly, because in a lifetime there had been 
“no occasion on which the convictions and feelings of the masses of our 
people were more united than on this”. 

Intentions in Doubt 

There for a month or so the matter rested. The Government had committed 
itself to children’s allowances at 5/. a week, along with a big extension of 
child welfare services; a State medical and health service universally avail¬ 
able; a comprehensive social insurance system requiring contributions from, 
and offering benefits to, rich and poor without exception; increased and 
standardized rates of sickness and unemployment benefit, at or near those 
suggested in the Report, which were 24^. for a single person and 40^. for a 
married couple; a universal funeral grant; and the consolidating of all the 
social insurances under a single administering organization. It had expressed 
doubts about altering the basis of workmen’s compensation, rejected the 
Beveridge recommendation on widows’ pensions as too harsh, insisted that 
there must be stronger safeguards against abuse of unemployment or 
disability benefit, and declared for a fixed old age pension somewhat higher 
than the initial rates suggested by Sir William (14.0 for a single person and 
25.1*. for a married couple), in preference to Ms scheme for a scale rising over 
a period of 20 years, with the enormous ultimate liability to which that would 
forthwith commit the Exchequer. 

Yet, because of its maladroit handling of its case, doubt persisted extensively 
in the public mind about the real intentions of the Government, and large 
sections of the press encouraged its growth. Keenness, the essence of leader¬ 
ship, had been so signally absent from the two principal Ministerial state¬ 
ments that wise prudence was easily given a sinister misinterpretation. 
Moreover, instead of charging one specially selected man with the direct 
personal duty of pressing on the outstanding investigations and casting 
Government policy at the next stage into legislative form, the Cabinet had 
apparently delegated all that to Sir William Jowitt, the Minister without 
.Portfolio, lightly adding this new and mountainous task to the varied and 
innumerable jobs of post-war planning for which he was already responsible. 
Even those who thoroughly approved the Government’s decisions on policy 
found it difficult to reconcile this mode of procedure with an energetic 
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determination to give effect to them. The administrative arguments were 
cogent against the immediate appointment of a Minister of Social Security, 
at a time when much of the early work had necessarily to be done within the 
existing departmental machinery; but the psychological case for some out¬ 
ward guarantee of activity was very strong, and yet nothing was given— 
nothing to carry inescapable conviction to the ordinary man ancLwoman that 
something was really going to happen. 

Mr. Churchill Intervenes 

In this unhappy and rather worrying situation, the Prime Minister himself 
suddenly took a hand. “I personally am very keen”, he said in his Sunday 
evening broadcast on March 21, “that a scheme for the amalgamation and 
extension of our present incomparable insurance system should have a 
leading place in our Four Years’ Plan. ... You must rank me and my 
colleagues as strong partisans of national compulsory insurance for all classes 
for all purposes from the cradle to the grave. Every preparation, including, 
if necessary, preliminary legislative preparation, will be made with the utmost 
energy.” It was hard to get away from that. No one henceforth could allege 
that the Government was out to sabotage or destroy the Beveridge plan, 
without committing the tactically disastrous error of insinuating that Mr. 
Churchill was a liar. The House of Commons was further reassured when 
it learnt from Sir William Jowitt just before Easter, almost incidentally, 
that the original plan of leaving him with the whole responsibility had been 
departed from, and that instead the complex programme of work on the 
Report had been divided up between the most appropriate Ministers, with 
a powerful Cabinet Committee in charge at the top. 

Although opinion favourable to what Sir William Beveridge and the 
Government are both trying to do has been consolidating since the Prime 
Minister’s speech, there is room for genuine differences of opinion still. 
Opposition from the industrial assurance companies to the proposed funeral 
grant never cut* any ice; it was impotent in face of the evidence that the State 
could do for something like 6 d. what they were doing for 7 s. 6 d. But there 
will be criticism from within all parties if the approved societies, with their 
special experience and generally good record, are abolished entirely and 
given no part at all to play in the future of health insurance. The great 
issues, however, centre round employment prospects and budgetary finance. 
Well on the Right, some critics question whether we can stand “the cost of 
Beveridge”, even should the war end within a year. Equally far to the Left, 
others deny that there is any doubt of our ability to afford it, even if the war 
goes on till 1955. Between these two there is a growing body of opinion 
which feels convinced that we can and must afford it, with or without modi¬ 
fications, provided the war ends moderately soon. Some few see the wisdom 
of clinching the matter now, when willingness to face the heavy personal 
contributions involved (4 s. 3 d. a week for a man) is probably greater than 
it will ever be when the exaltation of war effort and high war earnings are 
over. Financially the predominating item is old age pensions, which under 
the Beveridge recommendations would cost £300 million a year by 196}. 
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The Cabinet, as has been explained, refuses to enter into so high an ultimate 
commitment. Critics say that the Government's alternative proposal in this 
matter will not only increase the immediate burden on the Exchequer, but 
will leave old age pensions to be bid up to new heights by political auction 
as soon as the war is over. On the other side it might be argued that the 
Beveridge plan likewise would leave scope for the political auctioneers to 
offer, at heavy financial cost, to speed up the slow process of attaining the 
maximum scale of pension. 

Employment and Taxation 

The most certain need now, in social insurance as in every other question 
of post-war resettlement, is to stimulate private and public discussion on a 
basis of reality, not of political manoeuvring. It has become fairly generally 
agreed that the Beveridge proposals should not in themselves make a sub¬ 
stantial difference to Britain's competitive export ability; that question will 
settle itself, in any case, if other countries are fired to follow Britain's lead 
and adopt similar plans of their own. But the effect of the Exchequer contri¬ 
bution, and the increased taxation that it will necessitate, on the capacity of 
this country to keep employment at a steady high level after the war is 
absolutely crucial; for, much as our people in and out of the Services are 
pinning their hopes to an insurance plan for freeing them from risk of want, 
they not merely desire but demand that their Government will guard them 
against mass unemployment. 

The Beveridge debate in the Commons gave our political unity a shake. 
There are the makings now of an endless controversy, up at cloud-level, on 
the relationship (if any) between employment and taxation. If that starts, 
it will strain unity further and lead nowhere. As a nation we need people 
who can talk sense on this subject, neither reactionaries nor illusionists, to 
discuss it seriously in public, to interpret it intelligibly, to make it come 
alive with piquant illustration, and thus to narrow the field of ultimate 
political dispute and queer the pitch for every charlatan who seeks to exploit 
ignorance or fear. 
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AWAKENING PUBLIC INTEREST 

I N the September number of The Round Table an attempt was made to 
discover the causes of the widespread ignorance which exists in this 
country of the nature and history of the Empire. The conclusions reached 
in that article were not cheerful. The evidence there produced showed that 
the mass of our population was not only ignorant of what the Empire stands 
for, but was sometimes so indifferent as to be unwilling to learn, and some¬ 
times so prejudiced against “Imperialism”, as to be loth to believe that it 
could ever assume a sound and healthy form. 

In the last six months there has been a marked change. Those who are 
responsible have awoken to the danger of the situation. Mr. Churchill has 
told us that he will not preside over “the liquidation of the Empire”, and the 
fact that he should have found it necessary to make such a declaration has 
revealed to many the need for prompt and energetic action. The need lias 
been emphasized by American criticism of “British Imperialism”. Misunder¬ 
standing in the United States of our aims and methods, as Sir Edward Grigg 
warned us in a remarkable article in the Sunday Tims, may be a formidable 
reef in the channel which our two nations will have to navigate together when 
the war is done. The development of colonial administration has been ex¬ 
pounded by Ministers and seriously debated in both Houses of Parliament. 
Though debates are not so fully reported as they were in mid-Victorian days, 
when Parliament was a powerful instrument of political education, even a 
short summary of a Ministerial statement and of one or two speeches can 
impress on the mind of the electorate that there arc weighty questions to be 
settled when peace comes. 

Signs of New Activity 

The Colonial Office has appointed a special committee to consider what steps 
should be taken to bring home to the people of this country what is being 
done for the natives of our great African dependencies, and what is the actual 
work of the officers of the Colonial Service. A London Public Library 
arranged a public discussion on post-war policy, under the title “Empire 
or Commonwealth ?” It is all to the good that the meaning of these terms, 
not necessarily mutually exclusive, should be examined; for the task is 
impossible without some knowledge of the growth and nature of the Empire 
and the Commonwealth. The B.B.C. has recognized that listeners are not 
so apt as they were to switch off their sets when the subject of a talk is 
South Africa or the West Indies, and has managed to secure competent 
speakers on Imperial concerns. But the most heartening change is in the 
press. It is no longer possible for a Canadian to ask the question which was 
put in 1939, “Why has England forgotten that Canada exists ?” The Domi¬ 
nions, India and particularly the dependent Empire ocaipy their rightful 
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place in the columns of the leading journals, despite the reduction in the size 
of newspapers and the insistent claims of despatches from the various fronts. 

The Director of Army Education has produced for the assistance of in¬ 
structors to the forces a series of brochures entitled The British Way and 
Purpose. No. 3, written largely by well-known authorities, deals with the 
growth of the Empire, the Dominions, India and the Colonial Empire. 
No. 5 contains four sections, Government of the People, Government by 
the People, Government for the People, and an admirable summary “Empire 
and Commonwealth”, rebutting “the German assertion that the process of 
Empire was one of force and fraud, conquest and aggression”. The existing 
organizations—Chatham House, the Imperial Institute, and the Royal Empire 
Society—despite lack of staff and damage by enemy action, are exerting them¬ 
selves to seize the favourable moment. The first named exists for the study 
of international affairs in general, and gives only part of its time and energy 
to the problems of the Empire. Its researches are thorough and scholarly, 
and provide the material indispensable to the historian and desirable for the 
politician. It has the further advantage of working in close co-operation 
with daughter Institutes in the Dominions. Its aim hitherto has been mainly 
research, and its publications have been addressed rather to the instructed 
than to the uninstructed reader. Recently, however, it has produced short 
and inexpensive pamphlets of a more popular appeal. Among them is Sir 
Frederick Whyte’s India , a Bird's Eye View, published at the end of last year, 
which packs into 70 pages a great deal of information invaluable to anyone 
who wishes to understand what is now the position in that great Dependency. 
An interesting recent addition to the work of the Institute has been the pro¬ 
vision of advanced courses in international affairs for officers of both the 
Canadian and British armies. Each of these courses is attended by some 300 
officers and cannot fail to stimulate the serious study of important problems. 
The next course for Canadian officers will deal with the British Common¬ 
wealth. 


Provision of Lecturers 

i 

The Imperial Institute is admirably equipped to disseminate information 
about the products of the Empire. Its galleries contain a permanent exhibition 
illustrating the industries and handicrafts of the various territories, which, 
though temporarily closed to the public during the continuance of hostilities, 
can still be visited by parties from schools. These facilities are in practice 
only available for London schools, and the Institute endeavours to help 
teachers in other parts of the country by the issue of films and lantern slides 
and the publication of leaflets explaining the cultivation and use in industry 
of such products as cotton seed or sisal. The Institute also provides, free of 
charge, lecturers with first hand knowledge of either a Dominion or a Colony. 
Between 700 and 800 lectures were given in the school year ending August 
1942, and in the first six months of 1942-43 a considerably larger number 
than in the corresponding period of the earlier year. It is desirable that for 
secondary schools there should be less emphasis on what the Empire produces 
and more emphasis on what the Empire is. Young children should be taught 
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about the things within the range of their intelligence, such as the cultivation 
of tea or cotton, but the older children need to be instructed in their privi¬ 
leges and responsibilities as citizens of a world-wide community of nations 
already free or learning to be free. To meet this demand the Institute is en¬ 
deavouring to form a panel of lecturers capable of dealing not specially with 
sugar or lumber or wool, but with the stages in the growth of the Dominions 
and of the Dominions yet to be. The Royal Empire Society also is proposing 
to provide lecturers for schools in co-operation with the Ministry of In¬ 
formation. This Ministry is co-operating with the Colonial Office, the Board 
of Education, the Army Education Council, the Y.M.C. A. and the principal 
Missionary Societies. It hopes to be able to act as a clearing house for 
the numerous agencies now engaged in disseminating information about 
the Empire. There is an obvious danger of their becoming competitors 
rather than collaborators, a danger which may be averted by keeping in 
touch with the Ministry. 

Some of the activities mentioned above belong rather to propaganda than 
to education. From its origin with the Congregatio de propaganda fide the former 
word has been associated with the effort to inculcate a belief or an opinion 
rather than with the process, more strictly educational, of enabling learners 
to form their own opinion on a basis of ascertained facts. A single lecture 
may arouse interest; and, if the interest it arouses is sufficient to induce the 
hearer to examine for himself the statements made by the lecturer, the result 
may fairly be regarded as educational. When a course of lectures can be 
arranged and something in the nature of private study encouraged between 
one lecture and the next, the learner is required to make the personal effort 
without which no education is possible. Whatever results may be achieved 
by the activities of societies and institutes, the education of the citizen in the 
responsibilities that rest upon him must in the main be the concern of the 
schools and universities. 

• Responsibility of the Government 
In the earliest stages the responsibility rests upon the Board of Education 
and its inspectors. It should be possible to ensure that children in elementary 
schools shall realize something of the diversity of the subjects of the Crown. 
They have too often been provided only with picturesque representations of 
“children of other lands”. Children like to learn not about the lives of other 
children but about the work that men do, and a teacher who is himself 
interested in the great task of training the African to take his place in the 
world of to-day should be able to make even youngsters understand how 
far we have advanced since the days when Livingstone was battling with the 
slave traders. For this essential duty many teachers are at present ill 
equipped. It is much to be desired that the authorities in all training colleges 
should include in the programme for their students the study of the Empire, 
of how it came into being, of the diverse elements of which it is composed 
and of the purposes for which it exists. Teachers already at work need, 
and often welcome, help and guidance. 

Headmasters and headmistresses of secondary schools are rightly suspicious 
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of suggestions that the curriculum of their classes shall be imposed upon them 
by external authority. They claim that freedom to decide what they shall 
teach is essential for the healthy growth of the individuality of a school, the 
most precious of its possessions. That freedom is necessarily restricted by 
the requirements of examinations; it would not be further restricted if in the 
School Certificate Examination the various examining boards permitted 
candidates who wished to do so to offer, instead of the history and geography 
prescribed in the existing syllabus, the history and geography of the British 
Empire. The modern world can be understood without studying the Nor¬ 
man Conquest, the English manorial system or the Crusades. If we were 
content to leave the Middle Ages to professed historical students in Sixth 
Forms and at the universities, a full programme of four years' work could be 
provided for the ordinary boy or girl. If we began with Columbus, the 
sixteenth century would give not only the Renaissance and the Reformation, 
but the discoveries of the Portuguese and Spanish navigators. With the 
seventeenth century would come the struggle with the Stuarts, the foundation 
of the American Colonies and the wars with the Dutch. The eighteenth 
would tell the story of the rivalry with the French in America and India 
and the loss of the first Empire, the nineteenth that of the spread of the second 
Empire and its development under the hammer blows of war into the third. 
At this stage we must be concerned more with facts than with ideas, more 
with men than with political theories, and not only with Wolfe and Clive, 
but with Durham and Wakefield, Livingstone and Grey, with the United 
Empire Loyalists, Macarthur and his sheep, the leaders of the Great Trek, 
and the missionaries who made the Treaty of Waitangi. 

It cannot be argued that the vast territories included in the Empire do not 
offer sufficient scope and variety to a teacher of geography. Candidates for 
the London Matriculation Examination were at one time given the option 
of offering Imperial geography. It is to be regretted that that paper is no 
longer set, but its discontinuance can hardly have been due to lack of 
material in Dominions and Colonies distributed in regions so diverse. There 
is much to be said for the view that the histon 7 and geography of Britain and 
the Empire should form an integral part of the instruction of all boys and girls 
up to the stage of the School Certificate Examination; if that aim is not yet 
attainable, there can be no reason why the examining boards should not 
prescribe Imperial history and geography as a subject of study alternative to 
the present requirements. No compulsion is thereby brought to bear on 
headmasters, but those who are alive to the urgent need of more knowledge 
of the Empire would have the opportunity of ensuring that their pupils leave 
school better equipped than their parents to understand the meaning and the 
responsibilities of Empire citizenship. 

“The ideas and ideals of the British Empire”, admirably expounded by 
Professor Ernest Barker in the lectures which he has published under that 
title, should be the subject of study for older students whether at the univer¬ 
sities or in the groups that are guided by the various organizations for adult 
education. As Sir Richard Livingstone has reminded us, politics and philo¬ 
sophy are suited, not to schoolboys, but to those who have had some 
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experience of life and of affairs. It is particularly that large section of the 
public which has absorbed half unconsciously the very widespread prejudice 
against what they conceive to be “Imperialism”, which needs to learn what 
those ideas and ideals are. 

A Great Experiment 

The Empire is a great achievement and it is also a great experiment. Its 
story is marred by errors from which we have had the wisdom to learn, and 
by sins of which we have had the grace to repent. The teaching which is 
needed would not minimize the faults, but equally it would not ignore the 
repentance. Writers of the Marxist school appear to have been surprisingly 
successful in spreading the belief that Imperialism is the sinister scheming of 
capitalists anxious to “exploit” the backward races. It is difficult to fit into 
this picture the founders of New England, or the United Empire Loyalists, 
or the settlers on the Canterbury plains, or even the original unwilling 
colonists of New South Wales and Tasmania. The truth is that the expansion 
was due to the most varied motives—the desire for religious freedom, the 
longing for wider opportunities, rivalry with the French, the love of adven¬ 
ture and, mixed with these, the hope of successful trade. No one would deny 
the existence of the commercial motive; but to dwell on the Assiento and to 
leave out Wilberforce, to emphasize the Stamp Act and to omit the Durham 
Report, to magnify Rhodes’s mistakes and to obscure his real aims, is to 
falsify history in order to force events into the narrow limits of an economic 
theory. 

It is easy, for example, to represent Rhodes as a “capitalist”, influenced 
only by the desire to add more and more millions to his gigantic fortune. 
Nearly forty years have passed since his death and few survive who were 
admitted to his intimacy. On Empire Day last year one of them. Sir Herbert 
Baker, was moved to write down some of his memories of Rhodes in a letter 
to a friend in the United States, and the editor of The Washington Post was 
allowed to print them for his American public. 

“The prophetic vision”, wrote Sit Herbert, “which as a young adventurer he 
dreamed alone on the African Veldt, or in the crowded mining camps of Kimberley, 
or at Oxford as an undergraduate, was of an extension and strengthening of the 
British Empire or Commonwealth and of its partnership in an Anglo-American 
Union; by this he hoped the peace and civilisation of the world would be assured. 
His Imperialism was to be based on responsibility as opposed to Jingoism; the 
service which is perfect freedom; home rule for the Dominions and Ireland, and 
for the Colonies and Dependencies, as soon as their political development entitled 
them to govern themselves. All his life work was directed to that end; first the 
union of the Dutch and British races in South Africa, and then the federation of the 
British Colonies with the Dutch Republics in a United States of South Africa under 
the flag of British freedom.... Rhodes had, as one who knew him intimately said, 
far-reaching world-wide aspirations, which rendered absurd the speculation of his 
critics as to his real motives. His political faith was to build through the union of 
the English speaking peoples the foundation of so great a power as to render wars 
impossible and promote the best interests of humanity. He was colour-blind 
between the British Empire and the American Republic. ‘We could’, Rhodes said. 
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‘hold the Federal Parliament five years in Washington and five years in London/.,. 
The qualifications of his scholarships are, as is well known, the Christian virtues 
of manhood, truth, courage, devotion to duty, sympathy for the protection of 
the weak, kindliness, unselfishness and fellowship. Lord Lothian, for long the 
Secretary of the Rhodes Trust, always laid stress on the point that Christian 
civilisation was the basis of Rhodes’s ideals. ‘The word Imperialism’, he wrote 
to Sir Herbert, ‘has acquired a bad significance, as meaning governing others 
against their will. Rhodes meant two things, (1) civilisation for really backward 
people like Africans, (2) unity and self-government for Briton and Boer, English 
and Irish.’ ” 

If we exclude the mere savage conquerors like Attila or Jenghis Khan, 
Empire has always meant more than domination, more than the imposing 
of alien rule on a conquered race. The Empire of Augustus brought with it 
the Pax Romana, the conception and the observance of Roman law and a 
general diffusion of the Stoic philosophy. The Empire of the Middle Ages, 
which inherited the name and the majesty of Rome, was at least in theory a 
great civilizing power. It bore the title of Holy. The Emperor ruled as the 
Vicegerent of God; and despite the long struggle between the Hohenstaufen 
and the Popes, he was regarded as the champion and protector of the Church 
of Christ. Dante plunged into the lowest depths of hell not only Judas 
Iscariot but also Brutus and Cassius, the one a traitor to the Founder of the 
Church, the others traitors to the founder of the Empire. To the poet the 
Holy Roman Empire was the continuation of that of Julius, the only refuge 
from the conflicts and disasters of the time, the appointed guardian of the 
faith. To have been untrue to the founder of an institution so precious to 
men was to have merited unending torture in the jaws of Lucifer. For Dante, 
as for Marcus Aurelius, Empire meant not domination but responsibility; 
its task was not parcere subjects et debellare super bos but to preserve and diffuse 
a civilization, a body of beliefs vital to the welfare of mankind. 

Wardship and Partnership 

The conception of the Trust as the sole justification for alien government 
is the addition made by the nineteenth century to the stock of ideas which 
constitute the meaning of our Empire. The twentieth century is developing 
another. Lord Lugard in The Dual Mandate in British Tropical Africa has 
argued that Empire implies a double Trust. The Imperial Power is respon¬ 
sible for the ordering, training and developing of the native races under its 
sway; it is also responsible for ensuring that the kindly fruits of the earth, 
the products of its territories, their minerals and their wool, are available 
without let or hindrance for the enjoyment of mankind. The declared aim 
of the Atlantic Charter, that there shall be “access on equal terms to the 
trade and to the raw materials of the world”, gives reason to hope that this 
second trusteeship will be recognized both by the British Empire and by the 
United States of America. 

Even this doctrine, almost before it has won general acceptance, is being 
superseded or at least modified. A Trust implies the obligation on the part 
of the Trustee to surrender the possession of the property to the beneficiary 
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on his attainment of full age. The attempt is now being made to hasten the 
time when the African can be released from wardship, by giving him an 
increasing share in the manifold activities which are involved in modern 
colonial development. The missionaries have for long been training native 
teachers and clergymen. The interesting experiment known as “Indirect 
Rule” has invited the natives, either as paramount chiefs assisted by their 
counsellors or as a tribal council, to be responsible for some definite part of 
the administrative and judicial work of the district. That this tendency is 
becoming the recognized policy of the Empire was emphasized by The Times 
in a remarkable article published last October. “Lord Hailey has shown”, 
the writer said, “that recent Imperial legislation has passed beyond the con¬ 
ception of guardianship and Trusteeship and is leading to the still more 
liberal idea of partnership between the peoples of the suzerain country and 
the colonies.” So far from the colony being treated as a source of profit for 
members of the governing race, the tax-payers of Great Britain are now 
called upon to contribute towards the expenditure necessary for the civiliza¬ 
tion and the education of the African; and, where the African is capable of 
helping, he is asked to help. British engineers have built the harbour of 
Takoradi, but the profits of the cocoa plantations of the Gold Coast are 
mainly in African pockets. The task of education is no longer left to the 
devoted hands of missionaries whose honour it is to have been the pioneers 
in India, Australasia and Africa. It was the Colonial Office which founded for 
West Africa the great educational centre of Achimota, and it was significant 
of the new Imperial partnership that the original teaching staff included a 
Scottish missionary from Ceylon, an Australian, a Canadian Rhodes Scholar 
and a West Coast African, the famous Aggrey. Again on the initiative of 
Whitehall, just before the outbreak of the present war the Master of Marl¬ 
borough resigned one of the most attractive positions open to an English 
schoolmaster to become the first principal of a similar college for East Africa 
at Makerere. In this work of education the African who is capable of the 
task is asked to take his share, as he is in agriculture, in forestry, in medicine 
and in administration. How the chiefs of even the most backward races 
can be inspired with the ideals of order and j ustice is familiar to the readers 
of the letters of Fergie Bey. In a real sense the African is being called into 
partnership. 

The rule of law, the right of self-government, the double trust, partner¬ 
ship—these are the commodities of our Imperial freight, the doctrines implicit 
and gradually becoming explicit in our dominion. But the later doctrines 
are not always easy of reconciliation with the former. The Afrikaner enjoys 
the right of self-government, but he is not yet willing to accept the duties 
of trusteeship for the Bantu races. The obstacles to free trade in India and 
in the Dominions are erected not by the Imperial but by the local Govern¬ 
ments. Nor can even the older principles exert their full and beneficial 
influence, unless there goes with them what we may to-day fairly claim to be 
a characteristic of the English temper. There are parts of the Empire which 
have yet to learn the lesson which experience has taught us, that responsible 
government cannot be successfully conducted except in a spirit of toleration 
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and forbearance. Religious bitterness and the cherishing of ancient grievances 
have resulted in the partition of Ireland. The mutual antipathy of Moslem 
and Hindu bars the road to the acceptance of a constitution for India. 
No one would claim that ours is a wholly Christian Empire, but the necessary 
condition for its maintenance and development is the existence of a Christian 
spirit, a spirit that emphasizes duties rather than rights, that can tolerate 
differences of outlook, that endeavours to understand the reasons for dis¬ 
agreement, that welcomes a diversity of gifts devoted to a common end. 

Education in Empire, then, should not be limited to the tale of the achieve¬ 
ments of explorers and pioneers and warriors, nor to statistics of the square 
miles included in its territories or the greatness of its trade. It is right that 
boys and girls should learn something of the heroism and suffering that have 
gone to the making of this great Commonwealth of Nations, something of 
the variety and the opulence of its resources. But for the maturer minds 
reached by the universities, by the training colleges and by the various 
agencies for adult education, something more is needed. They should be 
told honestly of the mistakes we have made and the faults of which we have 
been guilty; and then they should be enabled to learn how by trial and error, 
by sin and repentance we have worked out and are still working out a 
conception of Empire which is our greatest contribution to the good 
government and the welfare of mankind. 



CHINA AND BRITAIN 

PAST RELATIONS AND THE FUTURE 

F OR nearly six years China has borne the brunt of Japanese aggression. In 
the campaign of the United Nations which will lead to the defeat of 
Japan China will play a leading part. Notable during the past year was the 
Chinese victory in Chekiang Province in August 1942, described by The Times 
as a Japanese campaign which had opened with impressive successes but 
ended with a retreat which no excuses can disguise. It would be idle to 
speculate what arrangements may be made for the co-ordination of Allied 
strategy against Japan. That there will be such co-ordination and that 
China's part will be large is clear. It is not, however, the purpose of this 
article to discuss China’s achievements in the common cause, which are 
gratefully admired by the British people, or to guess at future military 
strategy, but rather to attempt to indicate the steps which should be taken 
to strengthen the ties between China and the British Commonwealth. 

The signature, on January 11 of this year, of the treaties by which the 
United States and Great Britain relinquished their extraterritorial rights in 
China closes a chapter of history which has lasted exactly 100 years. The 
time is opportune to take stock of the position before we enter upon what 
must be a new era. It would be idle to pretend that there is nothing amiss 
with Sino-British relations. Both the Chinese and the British have fears and 
doubts which must be examined frankly if plans for the future are to be 
based on sound foundations. The quick succession of reverses a year ago, 
and more especially the fall of Singapore, were a bitter blow to China and 
inevitably shook Chinese faith in Britain. Contrasted by them unfavourably 
with their own five years’ military resistance to Japan, the British effort 
seemed to the Chinese inadequate and unworthy and, though these events 
can now be seen in a truer aspect, doubts were felt both as to our ability and 
as to our will to resist aggression in the Far East. These doubts must be 
dispelled by deeds, not words. The Prime Minister has pledged the whole 
might of the British Commonwealth in the struggle against Japan, and we 
can be confident that our actions will prove to our Chinese friends both our 
sincerity and our invincibility. 

“Unequal Treaties” 

To the Chinese the 100 years that have just come to an end are regarded 
as the age of the “ unequal treaties ”. The stumbling-block in the way of 
China’s taking her rightful place in the comity of nations, the treaties pro¬ 
viding for extraterritoriality have aroused fears and resentment; and of that 
resentment Britain, the Power which has been most successful and, has had 
the largest share of foreign trade in China, has been the main target. The 
“ unequal treaties ” have been, abolished, but the legacy of past resentment 
cannot be expected to disappear overnight. British relations with China 
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must be rebuilt on a full and ready acceptance of the new position by 
British merchants and capitalists. In the words of the China Associa¬ 
tion, the leading organization in London of those with special interests 
in China, 

“ approval of the Government’s decision connotes a good deal more than accept¬ 
ance without demur of an action so obviously necessary. It includes also a keen 
desire to work with China’s business men on a footing of cordial and constructive 
reciprocity.” 

It is far from the writer’s intention to advocate that our attitude towards 
China should be an attitude of repentance for the past. Britons who return 
to the new China after the war can rightly return with their heads held high. 
Our prominence in foreign trade has led to our being associated with charges 
of commercial exploitation; but the same prominence has enabled us to 
point to a record of solid achievement Tor the benefit of China. That achieve¬ 
ment will be given recognition by fair minds in China and will not be for¬ 
gotten. It was a Briton, Sir Robert Hart, who developed the Chinese 
Maritime Customs, one of the finest Civil Services of the world, responsible 
not only for the honest collection of revenue, but also for the lighthouses 
along the China coast and the buoys along the coast and up the Yangtsze 
river and other aids to navigation. It was a Briton, Sir Richard Dane, who 
reformed the Salt Gabelle and by his administrative efficiency increased its 
annual revenue from approximately $32,000,000 to $100,000,000. British 
capital and rolling-stock were prominent in the development of China’s 
railways. 


The Story of Shanghai 

But perhaps most notable of British achievements in China is the British 
share in the building up and administration of the International Settlement 
in Shanghai. The history of Shanghai too provides the best illustration of 
the mixed complications and achievements of the age that has just ended. 
A hundred years ago Shanghai, a Chinese vailed city of no great size, was 
opened to foreign trade as a treaty port, and the British Consul, Captain 
Balfour, reached an agreement with the Chinese authorities tor the setting 
apart of an area in which British subjects might acquire land from Chinese 
owners. In 1848 the Settlement appears to have had a population of some¬ 
thing over 100 foreigners, including representatives of 24 merchant firms of 
which 3 were American and the rest British. By 1930 the foreign population 
of the International Settlement (several times extended in area) had risen to 
nearly 30,000 and a further 9,000 foreigners resided in the adjoining suburban 
areas. In the Settlement alone the Chinese population rose from 20,000 in 
1885 to well over a million in 1935. In 1941 the total population of Shanghai, 
including the French Concession and the Chinese area of Greater Shanghai, 
was approximately 4 millions. A sniall port for junks had become the fourth 
or fifth port of the world and all but the very largest ocean-going vessels 
docked in the Whangpoo river. The small treaty port has become an up- to- 
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date modem city with municipal and public utility services that for efficiency 
and economy compare (or until the outbreak of the Pacific War compared) 
favourably with those of any city. Visitors to Shanghai were surprised to 
find that they drank “Grade A” T.T. milk; that their meat was inspected .in 
a municipal abattoir where cattle were slaughtered in accordance with the 
latest modem methods; and that the Council’s Industrial Division was 
listened to with respect by international experts on problems of industrial 
safety and welfare. 

All this was no mean achievement when one bears in mind the unrivalled 
complexity of the task of the Shanghai Municipal Council, the ruling body of 
the International Settlement. A municipal body only, and yet not forming 
part of any sovereign State, the Council had to fulfil all the functions of 
government, to secure law and order with its police force of Chinese, 
Japanese, Russians, Sikhs and Britons; to provide education for both the 
Chinese and foreign communities; and at times even to defend its territory 
with its Volunteer Corps—a cosmopolitan citizen army commanded by a 
British officer lent by the War Office. First-class health services were pro¬ 
vided, educational progress was rapid, and the municipal budget was 
balanced. The achievement is all the greater in that the Settlement was not 
backed by the authority of a single foreign Power. Since 1854 the Council 
had to face all the problems that arise not only from the diverse needs of 
a cosmopolitan community, but also from the potentialities for friction that 
were inherent in a regime with an international status. The original govern¬ 
ing body of the Settlement consisted of “three upright merchants”, but from 
1869 to 1928 the Council was composed of nine foreign members elected by 
the foreign ratepayers. The British lead in trade and the predominant British 
share in the development of the Settlement resulted in there always being a 
British majority on this Council. In 1928 there were added three Chinese 
members, and in 1930 the number of seats was fixed at fourteen with the 
addition of two* more Chinese members. By an informal understanding 
between the leading national groups, the nine foreign seats were for many 
years apportioned as follows: British 5, American 2, Japanese 2. 

The Council and the War 

It was a Council thus constituted that was called upon to face the complica¬ 
tions arising from the outbreak of hostilities between China and Japan in 
1937. Japan, herself a partner in the International Settlement, was making 
war upon China on whose soil the Settlement stood. Under an American 
chairman the Council faced its test with credit. Asserting its neutrality as an 
international body, it concentrated on safeguarding the existence of the 
community which it governed. Rice was imported by the foreign-led 
municipality; camps were established to give refuge in the Settlement; and 
in the larger part of the Settlement Japanese aggression was successfully 
resisted even against the threat of armed force. The future, however, was 
gloomy. Japanese armed forces occupied the industrial area north of the 
Soochow Creek, and there the Council could only exercise its jurisdiction 
in so far as the Japanese permitted. None of the other Powers with interests 
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in the Settlement was prepared to make the jurisdiction of the Council an 
issue involving a risk of a clash with Japan. 

The years from 1937 to 1941 were unhappy for the British leaders in 
Shanghai. The local Chinese authorities were puppet administrations 
acknowledging the pro-Japanese Nanking Government. With these author¬ 
ities, who held all the surrounding country-side, it was necessary to have 
dealings on local affairs, and yet such dealings were naturally viewed with 
intense dislike by the National Government at Chungking with whom 
British sympathies lay. In 1941 an electoral clash which might have led to 
open violence was obviated by an increase in the size of the Council from 
14 to 17 members, thus allowing for a broadening of the international base. 
British and Chinese seats were reduced by two each to allow for one addi¬ 
tional American and one additional Japanese member and also for Swiss, 
German and Dutch members. The reconstituted Council with members of 
both the Axis and United Nations provided the one example in history 
of a genuinely international body functioning successfully during a 
world war. 

On December 8, 1941, the Pacific War broke out, the British gunboat 
H.M.S. Peterel was sunk in the Whangpoo river and Japanese armed forces 
occupied the whole of the Settlement. The American, British and Dutch 
members of the Council resigned at the end of the month after an anxious 
three weeks during which they strove to reconcile their duty to the civil 
community with their loathing of any form of co-operation with their 
countries’ enemies. 

The recently signed treaty between Great Britain and China records that 
His Majesty’s Government considers that the International Settlement at 
Shanghai should revert to the administration and control of the Government 
of China and agrees that official rights therein shall cease. His Majesty’s 
Government further agrees to co-operate with the Government of China 
in reaching necessary similar agreements with other Governments having 
rights in the International Settlement. It may be assumed that after the war 
the control and finance of the International Settlement will, with general 
approval, revert to China. Many regard Shanghai’s foreign community as 
consisting mainly of wealthy merchants and their employees temporarily 
sojourning in Shanghai. Far other is thetruth. To many British families with 
two generations China-born, to a community of several thousand white 
Russians and, of recent years, to many thousands of Jewish refuses from 
central Europe, Shanghai is their only home. The Government of China 
can be relied upon to safeguard the interests of this large foreign community, 
most of whom are now interned by the Japanese and will have to make a 
fresh start in life when they regain their freedom. 

A Draft Constitution in Being 
There must be faced not only China’s doubts of Britain but also British 
doubts of China. The dominant position in China of the Kuomintang (the 
Nationalist Party) has led to fears that China is not truly democratic and that, 
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therefore, Britain and China may find themselves in ideological conflict 
when the war has been won. We must beware of being misled by words and 
must pay due regard to China’s war-time difficulties. The democracy of 
China may never be the democracy of England or the United States; but 
there is here no cause for conflict. The history of the democratic movement 
in China is the history of the Kuomintang which was formed and led, until 
his death in 1925, by Sun Yat Sen the founder of Chinese Nationalism. The 
famous three principles San Min Chu 1 —nationalism, political democracy 
and livelihood for the people—are the accepted tenets of modern China. 
The introduction of popular constitutional government has never been 
abandoned as a goal. The early years of the Nationalist Movement were 
devoted to a period of military rule when the war lords were reduced to 
subjection and the country advanced rapidly towards unification. In 1929 
there was officially introduced the peridd of political tutelage designed to 
last for a six-year period. In May 1931, in response to popular demand, there 
was held a People’s Congress and a Provisional Constitution was adopted. 
Plans were laid for the election of a National People’s Congress in 1935, but 
proved impracticable owing to the necessity of coping with Japanese aggres¬ 
sion in the north. In 1932 there was promulgated a Draft Constitution which 
accorded to all Chinese citizens, above the age of 20, the right to vote, 
provided that they took the oath of Chinese citizenship and professed loyalty 
to the republic and the people’s principles. The draft contained also a com¬ 
prehensive Bill of Rights including freedom of speech, press and assembly. 

The war with Japan has prevented the establishment of the Draft Consti¬ 
tution. In time of war, when existence is at stake, unity and discipline must 
come before freedom; but no more in China than in Britain have the promised 
aims of freedom been forgotten or abandoned. The institutional democracy 
of China with its different traditions and different problems will in all 
probability differ much from our own, but for the traditions and outlook of 
China we can have nothing but admiration. The Chinese have a national 
genius for common-sense practical solutions and for compromise. They are 
a nation of individualists. Their society is based on strong family loyalties. 
They have a long tradition of local self-government which, as our own 
history has shown, is the best basis for the establishment of a national 
democratic Government. To the ancient traditions of China there is being 
added, under the leadership of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, the realiza¬ 
tion of t|le necessity of self-sacrifice and self-denial. 

If, as the writer believes, and as is confirmed by the warmth of the welcome 
recently given to the Parliamentary Delegation which visited China from the 
United Kingdom, British achievements in China are recognized when the 
“unequal treaties” have been forgotten; if British merchants accept unreserv¬ 
edly the new position arising from the abolition of extraterritoriality; and 
if the difference in our practice of democracy is understood and respected, 
there should be a real opportunity for development to the advantage of both 
countries. 

Advantage does not mean commercial advantage alone. We have surely 
learned that understanding of each other is essential for those who desire to 
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work together to seek peace and ensue it. The surest path to mutual under¬ 
standing is the path of education. Provision must be made for Chinese 
students to come to British universities, and facilities for such visits should 
not be confined to the United Kingdom, but should be extended to universi¬ 
ties throughout the British Commonwealth. We must think notin tens but in 
hundreds of students. Itis not, however, sufficient that there should be a one¬ 
way traffic. British students must be encouraged to visit China and to study 
Chinese institutions and culture. In particular those who mean to trade in 
China must study the language and culture of the Chinese people. There can 
be no better way ot learning than by sharingin the life of a Chinese university. 


Political and Commercial Co-operation 
Our co-operation with China must be both political and industrial. With 
her vast man-power and her immense resources of both labour and materials 
China will, after the war, be in every sense of the word a great Power. 
Whether it be as fellow members of a Council of Asia or in some other form 
of association it will be necessary for China and Britain to solve, together 
with other members of the United Nations, the problems of the Far East. 
The large Chinese population in many parts of the British Commonwealth 
is but one factor necessitating co-operation between the two. 

China is destined to be an industrial as well as an agricultural nation. We 
have learned how desirable is a balanced national economy. This should in 
no way diminish the opportunities for trade between China and Britain. 
China will need capital goods and Britain will need Chinese exports. Both 
as a means of assisting the reconstruction programme of our ally and as an 
industrial investment for our own benefit we must take our share in supplying 
the capital goods which China will need. What will be the machinery of 
post-war trade with China is as yet unknown. There are forces in China 
aiming at a system of government monopolies, but there is also a very strong 
. tradition of individualism among Chinese traders. British traders must adapt 
themselves to new conditions and create an efficient organization to handle 
the importation into China of British goods. I Jse must be made of the good¬ 
will and special knowledge of existing firm;,, but overlapping and wasteful 
competition must be eliminated by amalgamations or agreements. The 
Chinese will doubtless realize the value of conducting trade through well- 
tried organizations brought up to date. The Chinese—and there are 400 
million of them—are a nation of traders. We are a nation of shopkeepers. 
Both nations have common sense. That ways for trading enterprise will 
be found no one can doubt. 



THE UNITED STATES 

A SUMMARY OF RF.CF.NT TENDENCIES 

T HERE is so much to report in America this crucial spring that one is 
tempted to throw style to the winds and give a simple list of the big 
trends. Here they are: 

We have settled down for the long pull. Our mobilization phase is over, 
our production machine is geared to top speed, and we have simply to 
carry on. „ 

Drafting and training of our man-power proceeds apace. There are 
6,984,134 men and women now under arms, with 11,213,040 the goal by 
the end of 1943. The whole face of America is changed by the training of 
these people, but they are steadily getting ready for their tasks at the far 
comers of the globe. 

As noted, our woman-power is swiftly being organized. The auxiliary 
forces in all branches of service are large, popular and useful. More than 
that, women have taken over nearly all sorts of jobs in factories and every 
phase of civilian life. Their hidden capacities are coming to the fore. We 
are mining and minting human resources—and thus adding to our national 
wealth—in a manner undreamt of. 

Our civilian population, beginning to grasp how tough this war can be, 
learns a bit of what fighting in the Solomons or Tunisia can be, and accepts 
its sacrifices at home. Restrictions and curtailments in this land of abundance 
have begun to m l ake the pattern now so familiar in Britain, and the people 
do not grumble overmuch. 

We are ready for the great adventure—the invasion of the continent of 
Europe—and have been soberly warned that the price in casualty lists will 
bring the war really home. 

Above all, Americans are widely and surprisingly interested in the post¬ 
war world. A complete relapse into isolationism seems thoroughly unlikely. 
The structure of the United Nations seems likely to survive long after the 
last gun has been fired. The real stress is not threatening to come over 
isolationism, but over the fruits of our collaboration. 

The least satisfactory aspect of the American scene is the Congress, 
coupled with the hazard of fourth-term Presidential politics. Congress has 
proved to be thoroughly inept. A clear and stable majority does not exist. 
The President’s leadership is often threatened, but his more or less right- 
wing opposition does not have a sure majority either. So Congress wastes 
three months in the struggle for a desperately needed tax Bill, and ends with 
nothing. Ultimately Congress’s weakness and stalemates may result to the 
President’s advantage, for the country may recognize that he alone can con¬ 
duct the war. But there is already vigorous opposition to a fourth term, 
although the issue will not come to a vote until November, 1944, 
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Physically there are many changes in America. Most striking is the dwind- 
ling of motor-cars, for the ordinary civilian motorist in this motorized 
civilization has only six quarts of gasoline a week. For many months, now, 
the big phenomenon will be the Victory Gardens with which Americans, 
like Britons, will strive to supplement their rations. Every back-yard is 
being spaded, and the loyal carrot will bloom where dandelion and milk¬ 
weed blew. 

The industrial map of America is being re-made, too. Not only for war¬ 
time production. Vast industries, once centralized in Pittsburgh or Detroit, 
have been scattered over prairie, range and bayou. It will not be the same 
again. 

High Lights in War-time America 

These are but a few of the high-lights in war-time America. What do they 
portend? As early as January, 1943, President Roosevelt ended his Annual 
Message to the Congress and people with these words : 

“The state of this nation is good. 

The heart of this nation is sound. 

The spirit of this nation is strong. 

The faith of this nation is eternal.” 

The words were not only poetry in prose. They were true. During the 
same week that they were spoken, Americans in the seventeen eastern states 
were placing their motor-cars in their garages. “Pleasure” driving—motoring 
for all except business and essential purposes—was ended for the time being. 
Many families, particularly in poorer sections of these same states, were very 
cold with shortages of kerosene. Wealthier families were living in houses 
ten or more degrees colder than they have been for decades. Food rationing 
was well under way. Ice cream, so beloved of Americans, was half as rich 
in quality as it had been in October, and getting scarce. Butter was difficult 
to obtain, and so was margarine. Coffee, another American speciality, was 
rigidly restricted. Beef, pork and other meats were not easy to find in many 
localities. People were hard at work, steadily being drained from consumer 
industries into war factories. To cap it all, the President submitted to Con¬ 
gress an annual budget of $108,903,047,923 The total national income last 
year was estimated at $114,000,000,000. 

Since the beginning of the year the conditions listed above have intensi¬ 
fied. There are, of course, many rough spots in the application of war-time 
living. Price ceilings have been a notable difficulty, for in many instances 
the calculations of the Office of Price Administration have left too little 
margin for distributors’ income, and as a result the merchandising system 
for several basic commodities has gone temporarily out of order. Moreover 
prices continue to rise alarmingly. Our inflation controls, while considerable, 
are not nearly so iron-clad as those in Britain. Particularly the delay in 
writing a drastic tax Bill for 1943 has meant that a great pool of inflation- 
money is still untaxed. It rests threateningly over our national economy. 
On the whole Americans have learned how to use food and shoe ration 
coupons and public transportation with less difficulty than any student of 
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our highly individualistic ways would have believed possible. Even so, 
typical American effervescence and lack of inhibition have kept some of the 
regulations from working as well as they would have done in a more regi- 
mentable nation. On the other hand, these same American qualities of 
originality and drive have helped people to contrive expedients to meet many 
shortages. Commuters, housewives, workers are all ingeniously coping with 
novel problems. The over-all picture, despite the rough spots, is a good one. 

A Nation Finding Itself 

In short, America had gone to war with a vengeance. Of course, this degree 
of participation and sacrifice does not yet come anywhere near the British 
level, not to mention the Russian or Chinese. But we are 3,000 miles away 
from the guns and bombs. Not only self-sufficient in basic foods and fuels, 
we are a great surplus-producer. Our easy way of life was not actually taken 
from us at the point of a bayonet. Much of our sacrifice was deliberate, 
because it was necessary to assist our allies. What America is in process of 
proving is of fundamental importance. We have already shown, on Bataan 
and Guadalcanal and at sea and in the air, that our young men—-the product 
of a decade of depression and a century of aloofness—are made of as good 
stuff as their pioneer ancestors were. But to this proof we arc adding another: 
that our civilian population can also stand up under fire. We have triumph¬ 
antly disproved Hitler and his propagandists, who said that America—like 
Britain ahead of us—was soft and decadent. We have shown that men in 
peril and people at home know how to co-operate and sacrifice in the demo¬ 
cratic way. 

This demonstration must be of great interest and cheer to the British 
peoples. Perhaps you, too, wondered about the polyglot American folk. 
Perhaps you thought that our isolationist ways of thought, our materialistic 
civilization, our racial mixtures, our jazz and our movies and our central 
heating had perhaps resulted in a softening of the nation. Perhaps you 
asked some of the same questions about yourselves in the 'thirties. We did. 
And now we see that Hitler was wrong, and that those who had faith in 
democracy were right. We have stood the test of fire and of cold, of gluttony 
and of hunger, and we are coming through. We have found America again. 
As a nation we have the same qualities that tamed the frontier and con¬ 
quered the wilderness, that fought a stubborn and tragic civil war, that 
organized a powerful machine civilization. We have lost neither our mechani¬ 
cal aptitudes nor our spiritual foundations. We have found them again. 

This may all sound boastful. And, in a way, it is. But it is the boastfulness 
of strength revealed, of doubts dispelled, of nationhood reaffirmed. It is 
Elizabethan, if anything, in its boastfulness. And why should not we, and 
Britain too, be Elizabethan in our thinking? The prodigies of production 
that we are achieving, the miracle of organization that this war calls forth 
on land and sea and air, can only parallel the greatest days of our race. Our 
task is far greater, in some respects, than that which faced the Axis. We are 
achieving it. And in the magnitude of a Willow Run bomber plant, covering 
its square miles, is the same kind pf colossus that men achieved when they 
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set forth to conquer the Spanish Armada or to gird the globe. For we live 
once more in a time of prodigies. America in 1943 is a vastly different 
nation than it was a year ago. In his 1942 Annual Message a worried Mr. 
Roosevelt had spoken with grim resolve, saying that “the future and safety 
of our country are overwhelmingly involved in events far beyond our 
borders/' Now he could sa^: “Last year we stopped them. This year we 
intend to advance/' * 

Production and Distribution 

While the greatest proof of the will and power to advance lies in the Ameri¬ 
can spirit, proved in foxholes and stokeholds and on the empty highways 
and in garages, the outward evidence, still, lies in our production figures and 
the distribution of our men and supplies. The expansion of our production 
remains one of the marvels of the time. Here are a few of 1942’$ figures: 
670,000 machine guns, six times greater than 1941 production; 10,250,000,000 
rounds of small arms ammunition, five times greater than 1941; 181,000,000 
rounds of artillery ammunition, twelve times greater than 1941. All the 
products have not yet hit the goals, while others have exceeded them. Thus 
plane production totalled 48,000 planes against a goal of 60,000, but 5,500 
were made in the month of December, at the rate of 66,000 a year. Tanks 
and self-propelling artillery reached 56,000 in 1942, over a goal of 45,000. 
Shipping tons constructed totalled 8,090,800 against a goal of 8,000,000. 
The arsenal of democracy, it appears, was doing well. These rates of pro¬ 
duction have continued and in most instances increased since the beginning 
of the year. Adequate present figures are not available. Yet in general the 
production chiefs are more than satisfied. In tanks, for instance, it has been 
revealed that we are producing more than can be shipped. There are very 
few instances of behind-schedule production, and the roster of plants which 
have discovered they can produce a greater volume of material at a higher 
rate of speed than they anticipated is growing daily. The conclusion clearly 
is that the production problem has been decisively licked. 

The distribution problem is still with us. While the rate of shipbuilding 
is also good, it is not yet high enough abov: *he toll of sinkings. Statistics 
in this field arc doubtless available to British readers, and of course they 
represent the darkest spot in the entire war picture. Hope lies in the increas¬ 
ing number of escort vessels being built, the greater quantity of aircraft, 
better organization of convoys, and establishment of new, shorter and 
better-protected routes which will greatly cut down shipping mileage. It 
is obvious to all, however, that the great problem of the spring of 1943 lies 
on and under the seas. Fortunately planes are being delivered by air to 
more and more fronts. They can rarely be kept supplied by air, so the ocean 
transport difficulty remains. With the looked-for opening of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, Americans anticipate that the supply task will become somewhat 
lighter on the one hand, though doubtless increased by the needs of a second 
front on the other. In any event we are confident in the ultimate ability of 
Britain and the United States to defeat the U-boats, although we realize that 
for a time at least progress against them may not be spectacular. 
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Even more important than the flow of production is the present and forth¬ 
coming improvement of type. This, of course, will have a profound effect 
upon all fighting fronts. American correspondents who have been per¬ 
mitted to visit certain war factories have come back breathless with excitement 
at the tremendous strides ahead that are being made. These, too, cannot be 
described specifically, but they are thrilling. s It is necessary of course to 
compare them not with the enemy’s present production, but with what he 
too may be able to develop in future. Yet we may have complete confidence 
in the engineering inventiveness of American and British designers and 
manufacturers. And from what we learn at the factories our confidence, far 
from being misplaced, is almost understated. 

Americans are encouraged by the role of their men on the fighting fronts. 
Our armies in North Africa seem to have acquired experience swiftly, and 
are ready for larger tasks. Above all, our airmen have given proof of their 
tactical skill and superiority of equipment, so that we look forward to 
increasingly crushing blows side by side with the R.A.F. which will con¬ 
stitute a real and deeply penetrating second front, no matter what else hap¬ 
pens on the Continent. The nation has also fully accepted the decision of 
“Hitler first”. While a few isolationists of the Hearst stripe still clamor for 
a greater diversion of effort to defeat the Japanese, the great bulk of people 
are entirely sure that present decisions are right. And we are not dissatisfied 
with the progress that has been made in the Pacific. Our footholds in the 
Solomons and in New Guinea appear secure, our supply lines safe, and the 
attrition of Japanese shipping is proceeding steadily. Meantime long-range 
plans are being laid to defeat the Japanese when the time comes. Many 
significant techniques and routes of approach are being pioneered which 
it would be impossible to describe specifically but which hold great promise. 

Congress and the President 

Congress, with control of the lower House potentially in the hands of 
Republicans and anti-New Deal Democrats, began its 78th session with the 
new year. And the American Government bade fair to reassume after 10 
New Deal years—as nearly as could be possible in war-time—the system of 
checks and balances which is the basis of the federal Constitution. That is 
to say, President Roosevelt can look for no favors from Congress and will 
have to get his measures through by means of unmistakable merit or an 
even more skilful kind of politics than even he has hitherto displayed. The 
situation is both more and less critical than when Woodrow Wilson, in 1918, 
lost his majority in the House of Representatives altogether. It is more 
critical because President Roosevelt’s opposition, accentuated by economic 
and social cleavages, has been 10 years in gathering. And it is less critical 
because this President, unlike Woodrow Wilson, is a shrewd politician and 
fully forewarned. The bitterness of Woodrow Wilson’s tragedy etched 
itself deep into Franklin Roosevelt’s thinking. As a junior member of the 
Wilson Administration, as one who in 1920 thanklessly stumped the country 
as a vice-presidential candidate, Mr. Roosevelt thinks he knows what was 
wrong with President Wilson’s technique. Ever since the hand of fate te- 
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vealed the large role to which Mr. Roosevelt would be called in world affairs, 
he has studied means of avoiding the Wilsonian twilight. 

These facts are of primordial world importance. They are a partial answer 
to the question which must be troubling Britain: “Will the United States 
stick this time?” It can be set down as a premise that President Roosevelt 
will do everything in his power to prevent this issue from becoming a 
political football. His opening address to Congress was conciliatory and 
non-partisan. He delivered it as a world leader, not as the head of a party. 
But at the same time, unlike President Wilson, President Roosevelt is keenly 
aware of the political factors. His electoral reversal has come in ample time 
for him to prepare his positions. Among other things, he can give his 
rather inadequate Republican adversaries plenty of rope with which to hang 
themselves. Above all, assuming that the war is still in an acute stage in 
mid-1944, and that at the very least a tremendous job of readjustment and 
clean-up is on hand, the chances for Mr. Roosevelt’s election to a fourth 
term would be very good. The country would hesitate to throw aside his 
experience, would not dare to trust the alternative candidates. It is a far cry 
from electing a Republican Congress to bringing in a President whose only 
experience has been in some mid-western state capital, or less. And so, while 
the opposition in Congress is bound to be troublesome and rambustious, 
it will not be controlling. It will simply force President Roosevelt to com¬ 
promise, to seek national unity. Some of the compromises may not be 
happy, but they are unlikely to be tragic. 

The Post-war Settlement 

Moreover already we are being integrated into the peace settlement: We 
are integrated by Lend-Lease, which furnishes a vehicle for post-war economic 
interchange and rehabilitation. We are bound by the w T orld rehabilitation 
and relief organization set up under the very able ex-Governor of New York, 
Herbert H. Lehman. His is a potentially vast organization, carrying American 
aid to the four corners of the stricken globe, and with the aid political stimu¬ 
lus and a certain American responsibility. We are wrapped in world events 
by the air ferry command, through which a network of air lines encircles 
the globe. We are tied to world organization by the system of air and sea 
bases, roads, assembly plants, railroads and storehouses we have built in 
all accessible parts of the world. These networks are available, together with 
the systems of the other United Nations, as the basis of a world police force. 
And here is an important point: Americans of all ranks of opinion, from 
isolationists to interventionists, express vigorous agreement on two things— 
that disarmament if not dismemberment of the enemy nations will be essen¬ 
tial, and that the peace will have to be preserved by an international police 
force. As to “freedom from want” and Vice-President Wallace’s quart of 
milk for the Hottentot there may be disagreement. His “century of the 
common man” may be challenged. The wide extension of social security 
and of economic controls may be questioned. But nearly all Americans are 
agreed on the need for joint policing of the world, chiefly by air forces. 

Just think of it! What a far cry from 1940, to say nothing of 1952 and 
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even 1920 and 1918. Now, if the factions in America which today clearly 
recognize the need of maintaining the peace by force remain true to these 
war-born convictions, do we not have the assurance of United States parti¬ 
cipation in the peace ? And who would have imagined that this kind of pro¬ 
gress would be possible! There will, of course, be much disagreement on the 
kind of peace-preserving organisms. But men have seen that the aggressors 
should never again be permitted to gain the power through which they have 
terrorized the rest of us. If the fighting forces of the United States, when 
their main job is accomplished, also see the need of this continuing police 
function, then wc are inextricably involved in world organization. And 
there is every reason to believe that a sizeable portion of our men under 
arms, especially our aviators, will look forward to future careers in the air 
service. Their function as commercial aviators may well be linked to the 
task of keeping the peace. The two roles can be complementary. 

A Stable World Order 

There will be a lot of sticky partisan politics in the United States in the next 
few years. Much of it will dishearten and alarm observers in other countries. 
It is the price we pay, the forfeit, perhaps, for the values of democracy. But 
it can be kept from dashing the world’s hopes for maintaining peace. It 
can be kept within proper bounds if President Roosevelt and his colleagues 
are able to follow through their present techniques of world policy without 
getting them involved in a political campaign and a referendum on the 
fundamental issues. It looks as if the very nature of the case, the basic involve¬ 
ments which already bind us, will save the day. It is not 1920, and Euro¬ 
peans should not think it is. Our present role is global, and we feel it. Our 
expeditionary forces are not on a muddy picnic in France, joining well- 
established allies there. They are everywhere, tackling the hardest of jobs. 
We know, too, that war debts cannot be collected in money, and we do not 
wish to ruin our economy by accepting goods for all we have lent or leased 
or will lend of lease in future. We are glad that certain compensations are 
now possible in return for lend-lease; but mentally we have already written 
off much of the cost of lend-lease as the cost of the war, our war. 

Indeed, despite our political mannerisms—which currently are evoked, 
not by world policy, but by domestic affairs and conservative or partisan 
resistance to Mr. Roosevelt as New Dealer—we have come a far way since 
1920. Seeing the world go down in flames a second time, we know we are 
partly to blame. We do not want to go through it all again. These are our 
inmost convictions. Our airmen, our sailors, our soldiers know that this 
continent cannot be isolated. And they, too, will not want to go to war a 
second time. Some of them, perhaps more than a few, will want to share in 
the rehabilitation of the new lands they are visiting. Others will be zealous 
to get Back to the United States, and to preserve its peace. Both categories 
will have a vested interest in the maintenance of a stable world order. That 
is the hope that looms before us. 

United States of America. 

April 1943. 
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I. MR. GANDHI'S FAST 

F OR three weeks, from February 10 to March 2, Mr. Gandhi’s fast drew 
the eyes of the world to India. But the inevitable publicity for this 
demonstration was but the momentarily focused limelight of a wider stage. 
The characters are Indian, but the setting is a world-wide scene; the “voices 
off”, and the clangour of mighty forces in the orchestra pit, are no less 
essential than the miming of the actors to the development of the plot to its 
hidden denouement. 

The physical crisis of Mr. Gandhi’s fast was an emotional crisis for India, 
and inflated that element of unreason which habitually strays into popular 
opinion on her political problems, both in Great Britain and in the Domi¬ 
nions and the United States. The emotional strain need hardly have been so 
tense; for the calculation with which Mr. Gandhi prepared and embarked 
upon his ordeal suggested that he had no intention of letting this be a struggle 
of wills d outrance , but only a wager with a stake that he could afford. The 
Government of India accepted the challenge, and won the stakes. But the 
strain was too much for three of its members (all Hindus, and two of them 
former supporters of the Congress and friends of Mr. Gandhi), who resigned 
sooner than run the risk of being thought accomplices in the Mahatma’s 
suicide, unable as they were to contend that the Government could have 
given way to such pressure, or have acted radically otherwise than it did. 
Their places have been well filled: the three new members of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council are Sir M. Azizul Haque, Sir A. K. Roy, and Dr. N. B. 
Khare, the first Congress Premier of the Central Provinces. 

The hard-headed saw that the issue at stake was whether responsibility or 
irresponsibility should rule in India, whether the Indian Government or Mr. 
Gandhi should be master in that house. Mr. Gandhi is a remarkably shrewd 
political judge, and he certainly calculated that the odds of his wager were 
worth while; for, whereas the prize that he stood to win was tremendous, he 
could hedge his political losses by setting against them the restoration of his 
own publicity value. He may have assessed this countervailing gain a little 
too high. In fact the emotional tension was very soon relaxed; the world 
had other things to think about, and by the time the British Parliament (which 
is still the supreme authority in India, and answerable for its destiny) debated 
Indian affairs a month later the limelight on his personal position had faded. 
One or two Opposition speakers, indeed, urged that Indian political leaders 
should be allowed to consult Mr. Gandhi, but the Government had no 
difficulty in showing that this, of all steps, was unlikely to lead to a settlement. 

II. THE PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES 
The House of Commons on March 30 and the House of Lords on April 6 
debated resolutions to enable the proclamations suspending responsible 
parliamentary government in six Indian provinces to continue in force. It is 
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now three and a half years since the original proclamations were issued, 
following the resignation of the Congress Provincial Governments on the 
orders of the party’s High Command. Governors had then no alternative 
to taking to themselves, as the Constitution Act provided, those necessary 
governmental powers which the representatives of the people rejected. 
Certain modifications of their 4 ‘one-man rule” may be possible, but there is 
still no real alternative to-day, short of constructing a new constitution for the 
provinces, an effort not only inopportune in the midst of war and civil strife 
but premature in that it would imply the final bankruptcy and writing-off 
of responsible parliamentary government of the British type in India. This 
form of government may, indeed, be inept for a country where politics follow 
the lines of religious communities held immaculately apart from each other 
by faith and law and social custom, so that majority and minority are per¬ 
manently riveted in their places; but the decision is one which only Indians 
can take. The British people have offered of the best from their own ex¬ 
perience, and if it is in the end repudiated the decision cannot be theirs. 

The resignation of the Congress Governments in October 1939 was hailed 
by the militant Muslims as an end of oppression and servitude, and its anni- 
‘ versary is celebrated by them as Deliverance Day. They swear that never 
again shall they submit to Congress rule; and that, in the condition of Indian 
politics that is liable to last for a good many years, implies over a large part 
of British India that never again will they accept majority rule. But this 
attitude is itself the by-product of an inner fact which not only provoked the 
Muslim reaction but directly caused the resignation of the Congress Govern¬ 
ments and the subsequent refusal by the Congress to accept office or even to 
resume attendance at the Central Legislature during the war—save on terms 
of immediate independence,which common sense at once rejects as out of the 
question while the enemy is at the gate, and while India still lacks any kind of 
agreement upon a constitutional system under which independence would be 
exercised. That inner fact is the totalitarianism of the Congress party, the 
dictatorship of its High Command, and the dominating influence over that 
caucus, and indeed over the whole party, of Mr. Gandhi with his essentially 
negative, quietist and unconstructive philosophy. 

Position of the Congress 

Thus, although it was a pity that Parliament in debate on the resolutions paid 
little attention to the details of the problem of provincial government, to 
which they directly related, yet it was right that the discussion should have 
revolved largely upon the position of the Congress under Mr. Gandhi’s fatal 
leadership. The Secretary of State effectively rehearsed the story of Congress 
ambition, from the elections of 1937, when success went to the party’s head, 
to the rejection of the Cripps offer ina mood of defeatism about the war which 
was one of Mr. Gandhi’s worst misjudgments, and to the subsequent rebellion 
against established order and government, Mr. Gandhi’s recent correspon¬ 
dence with the Viceroy, said Mr. Amery, showed no sign of that complete 
change of attitude and conduct, on the part of those who had already brought 
such unhappiness to their country, as alone could justify the Government of 
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India in adopting a different policy towards them. The problem of obtaining 
unity among the chief parties in India, though not in his view insoluble, could 
not be solved unless both British and Indians could get away from the idea that 
there was only one sealed pattern of democracy. Like wasps buzzing up and 
down a window-pane, with an adjoining window wide open, we were held up 
and frustrated by the unrealized and insuperable barrier of our own constitu¬ 
tional prepossessions. It was for Indians themselves to find the way. We could 
help them by showing our continued goodwill towards India, by encouraging 
any endeavours which Indians might make to escape from the present deadlock, 
and, above all, by imparting some measure of our own faith in the future. 

For the Labour party, Mr. Ammon supported the Government in the 
attitude they had taken last August. With the brightening of the military 
outlook, however, he felt they might now take the initiative; and he appealed 
to the Prime Minister to develop his theme of a Council of Nations, in which 
India and China would assume the leadership of the Far East in helping to 
rebuild the world. Sir George Schuster also appealed for a new initiative. 
A Labour member suggested that, if conversations with responsible Indians 
showed a hopeful prospect, they should be held in London, not Delhi. Mr. 
Attlee, replying for the Government, made a vigorous and impressive contri¬ 
bution. One of the terrible aspects of the situation in India, he said, was the 
incredible levity with which a man of Mr. Gandhi's experience contemplated 
the falling into anarchy of the great sub-continent of India. Terrible though 
this reflection is, it becomes less amazing if one recalls the essentially anarchis¬ 
tic cast of Mr. Gandhi’s mind, with his repudiation of violence (the necessary 
if veiled sanction of all government) and of industrialization and urbanization, 
the inevitable concomitant of India’s rescue from chronic stagnation and 
periodical famine. As a democrat, Mr. Attlee objected as much to the dictator¬ 
ship of a reputed saint as to the dictatorship of a notorious sinner. 

In the House of Lords the Government’s chief spokesman was Lord Mun¬ 
ster, Under-Secretary for India. He expressed himself as not without hope 
that when India was confronted with her own position in a post-war world, 
with all the opportunities that would be opened to her and all the dangers 
that would persist, the prospect of agreemeni among Indian political parties 
might be more hopeful than at present. This is indeed the hope on which 
present British policy towards India, when analysed, is found to be essentially 
based. If it proves false, then the end of the war will see the difficulties in 
India heightened rather than diminished; for the external and internal 
pressure for a settlement will be far greater, yet the means of reaching it will 
be as unattainable as it is now. 

This prospect may have been in Lord Hailey’s mind when, having shown 
how impossible it would be to retire from India forthwith, leaving her to 
open dissension and conflict, he urged that we should take any measures in 
our power which would help to confirm confidence in the genuineness of 
our policy. Lord Hailey concluded: 

“We are often told that we ourselves are wanting in inspiration about the 
constitutional position of India, and that we have ourselves no constructive 
vision. We have such a vision, and indeed we may well feel that we have made 
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a very definite contribution to the world in our conception of the Commonwealth 
of Nations. . . . But so long as the question of India is unsettled then that vision 
is blurred, and we shall seem to the world to have failed in our loyalty to our 
own conceptions and to have halted in the path. That is not so.” 

The debates as a whole showed an overwhelming approval of the Govern¬ 
ment of India’s general policy towards the Congress, mixed with a growing 
feeling that, if deadlock lies along the path of offering self-government in a 
form which India rejects, the time is coming for a more active attempt to 
find some other form more suited to India’s peculiar problems; in other 
words, that the constructive effort which culminated in the Cripps Mission 
cannot be wholly resigned to Indians, whose responsibility for finding agree¬ 
ment among themselves is matched by British responsibility for promoting 
that agreement. 

III. THE WHITE PAPER 

Before the debates the Government had issued a White Paper* reproducing 
a Statement published by the Government of India on the Congress Party’s 
responsibility for the Disturbances in India since August 1942. The evidence 
marshalled in this document is overwhelming. It is all the greater’ pity, 
therefore, that it was not allowed to speak for itself, instead of being wrapped 
in argument. The facts make their own impression on the mind, and there is 
no gainsaying them; but the inevitable mental reaction to the contentious 
style in which they are presented is doubt, resistance and counter-argument. 

The White Paper is the less telling because it seeks to prove too much. 
It tries, in effect, to identify the Congress with Mr. Gandhi, the non-violent 
Mahatma with the essentially violent rebellion of last August, and the 
deliberate plotting of sabotage and violence, which could only help the 
enemy, with the Congress as a whole. The truth is much more complex. 
The Congress has several wings, from the pacifist to the militant revolu¬ 
tionary, from the surreptitiously pro-Japanese to the passionately pro- 
Chinese, from those who would have accepted the Cripps offer to those who 
saw in it the temptation of the devil. It was because the Congress was so 
divided, and was aware of its own division, that it delivered itself over once 
more to the dictatorship of Mr. Gandhi, who turned to account the one 
common characteristic of all its wings—an acute sense of frustration after 
Sir Stafford Cripps’s visit—to unify the Congress under a revolutionary 
banner. We may be sure that he accepted rather than devised the violent 
measures which this scheme required. His utterances on the point are not so 
much expressions of his own beliefs as glosses on the beliefs of others to give 
them the semblance of coherence with his own. The pacifist in him submitted 
to the anarchist; the anti-Axis wing of the Congress, who put the defence of 
India first, submitted their wills to those who put first the mirage of inde¬ 
pendence at any price. 

Amid such a conflict of motives and confusion of wills it is impossible to 
pin deliberation of the whole result upon any one man. Even Hitler cannot 
have foretold and intended all the evils that his war has brought about. The 

* Cmd. 6430. 
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broad facts about the Indian rebellion, however, are plain, and are amply 
documented in the White Paper. In a mood of open defeatism the Congress, 
led by Mr. Gandhi, passed a resolution which offered the choice between 
acknowledged anarchy on the one hand, if the Government should give way, 
and on the other, if the Government should have to be coerced, “open 
rebellion”, “as short and swift as possible”, going if necessary “to the 
extremest limit”. The quotations are from Mr. Gandhi; some of his lieu¬ 
tenants went much further in their open avowal of violent revolutionary 
intent. Secondly, after the passage of the resolution and the arrest of the 
principal Congress leaders, a large-scale and violent rebellious movement 
broke out in certain areas of India, all of them areas where the Congress had 
been the dominant political party. The acts of sabotage, in the objectives 
that they chose and the objectives that they avoided, in their often skilled 
and deliberate design, were of such a character that only an organized move¬ 
ment could have inspired them. Many Congressmen, including some second- 
rank leaders who had escaped arrest, took part in these violent and criminal 
activities; the Muslim community held almost entirely aloof. Literature 
circulated in the name of the Congress told its readers how to light and fan 
fires of destruction and revolution. It is open to the authoritative leaders of 
the Congress to repudiate any particular item in this literature, but they can¬ 
not deny the broad fact that what remained of the Congress organization 
turned itself to the work of destroying government by every means at 
hand. All this happened with Japan hammering at India's gate. 

IV. PROFESSOR COUPLAND'S REPORT 
Professor Coupland, who is about to complete a survey of the constitu¬ 
tional problem in India for Nuffield College, Oxford, would have dealt more 
effectively than the authors of the White Paper with the facts about the 
August rebellion had they been fully known to him. Part II of his report, 
which has recently been published as a separate book,* ends with a chapter 
on the rebellion which, lucid and compelling as it is, suffers inevitably from 
the incompleteness of evidence and shortness of perspective which handicap 
the historian of too recent events. As a whole Professor Coupland's book is 
a quite invaluable contribution to the study of India's problems, and through 
their study to their solution. 

It is so for two main reasons. The first is that it tells straightforwardly, 
with enough detail for mature study yet not too much to clog the movement 
of the tale, the story of Indian experience of self-government in the critical 
testing-time after 1937, when Indians first assumed, over a limited field 
though it may have been, the full powers of responsible government. In 
chapter after chapter Professor Coupland records with luminous yet detached 
comment the actual experience of the eleven Provincial Governments, both 
Congress and non-Congress: how they fared with the civil servants and police, 
who had often been as enemies to them and were now under their authority; 
how they managed their finances; how they handled communal disputes 

* Indian Politics 1996-1942, by R. Coupland. Part I was published last year with 
the title The Indian Problem 1833-1931* Oxford University Press. 
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and disorders; what legislation they passed; how the Oppositions reacted 
to their law-making and their administration; and a score of other topics. 
This is not the dry dust of forgotten affairs but living matter to build a new 
growth; for only out of experience—her own first, and that of other nations 
in so far as it applies—can India draw knowledge for her future essays in 
constitution-making, and the British Parliament, too, can draw the know¬ 
ledge heeded to discharge its responsibility for guiding India forward. 

A Record of Self-Government 

It is a story not discouraging in many of its aspects. Considering their 
inexperience, the new Indian Governments as a group could claim, after 
two and a half years in the Congress provinces and longer elsewhere, a 
worthy record in public finance, sound administration and useful law¬ 
making. Some of them tackled social and economic problems to which, in 
the nature of the case, an imperial Government could not enforce the radical 
solution needed. Naturally, there were mistakes and failures; but, had the 
account in terms of practical experience included no larger debit, it would 
have shown a clear balance in favour of popular Indian self-government 
along traditional lines. Unhappily Professor Coupland has had to set down 
one far graver disappointment—the growing acuteness and danger of the 
communal problem. Hindus and Muslims for generations have been much 
as they are now, and for generations there have been occasional rows and 
riots between them when religious passions have been inflamed by some 
cause like the playing of music in front of mosques or the slaughter of cattle 
under the eyes or ears of cow-venerating Hindus. What has happened now 
is that the approach of Indian self-government has translated this religious 
division and friction into political terms. Parties have been built not upon 
social policies but on religious allegiance. They thrive by working upon 
religious prejudice and promoting communal claims. The National Congress 
set out to avoid this, by including all creeds and communities on an equality; 
but under its present leadership it carried this policy to such a pitch of 
totalitarian ambition as to produce a violent reaction among the minority 
communities, which has not yet spent itself. 

This is the second main reason for recommending Professor Coupland’s 
book to all students of Indian problems: that with chapter and verse it 
analyses the character and policy of the Congress, as a body aiming implicitly 
if not overtly at the one-party state, and thus producing the reaction most 
notoriously expressed in the Pakistan movement. It is a story which has 
led British statesmen, as this article has recorded, to ask whether some totally 
new form of constitution is not needed to meet the needs of India. “The 
major question now”, writes Professor Coupland, “is the relationship be¬ 
tween Indians and Indians.” It is a question to which, of its nature, only 
Indians can give the final answer; but British people, too, as still the ultimate 
wielders of power in India, have a responsibility for helping to find that 
answer and for moulding practice to meet ideas half-way. 

London, 

May 1943, 
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PARLIAMENT AND POLICIES 

T HE past three months have brought no further changes in the Govern¬ 
ment, nor any serious call for them. Mr. Churchill, after a sharp illness 
which might have pulled down many a less-burdened man of 68, has returned 
to apparently sturdy health. Mr. Eden came back physically tired from his 
crowded visit to the United States and Canada; but the account of his over¬ 
seas discussions, which a lew days later he gave to Parliament, had an almost 
universally favourable reception there and outside—particularly the news 
that he had carried an invitation to Mr. Cordell Hull from the British Govern¬ 
ment to pay a visit to this country during the summer. 

Two Speakers 

But there is one personal loss to record at the very heart of our Parliamentary 
life. In the midst of the annual debate on the Navy Estimates, when Lieu¬ 
tenant-Commander Brabner (who won the D.S.O. last year in a Malta convoy) 
wa 9 speaking, the Deputy-Speaker stepped down from the chair, and one of 
the Clerks at the Table said to a hushed assembly: “It is with extreme sorrow 
that I have to inform the House that Mr. Speaker died this afternoon.” 
Captain FitzRoy, who had been Speaker since 1928 and had been wounded 
at Ypres in the last war, was in his seventy-fourth year. He had aged, but to 
the end he possessed complete command over the House and the unforced 
respect of every one of its members. Politically he was a Conservative; 
perhaps it was fitting that among the tributes to his Speakership the words 
which came nearest the mark were uttered by a back-bench Labour member— 
“his spirit of justice, his unfailing sense of humour, and that peculiarly English 
habit of understatement which so often in his rulings turned the edge of what might 
have developed into an unseemly incident.” 

A battle does not stop because the general is killed, and some outside 
criticism was voiced against Parliament suspending its work for six days 
until a new Speaker was elected. Constitutional difficulties apart, the critics 
(like many other people) failed to take due account of the immeasurable 
importance of making absolutely certain that there is no mistake in the choice 
of a Speaker. It is profoundly true, though seldom realized, that the success¬ 
ful conduct of our Parliamentary institutions depends nowadays, as much as 
on any other single factor, on the ability of this country to breed a line of men 
with die rare gifts which qualify them to preside over that uniquely powerful 
body, full of human strength and weakness, the House of Commons. “The 
great thing, Mr. Speaker, about the office which you now hold is this fact”— 
so said that one-time rebel from Clydeside, Mr. James Maxton, to Captain 
FitzRoy’s successor—“that the man who occupies your position sits there 
not maintained by force of bayonets, with no powerful bodyguard, no 
powerful statutes. The man who occupies that position occupies it because 
he has the confidence and respect of his fellow Members.” 
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The Government does not appoint the Speaker, and in those intervening 
days searching care was taken to discover who would be most acceptable to 
back-benchers of all parties. The names of two present Ministers were men¬ 
tioned, Mr. W. S. Morrison and Major Gwilym Lloyd George. But opinion 
quickly crystallized in favour of the one man who, first as Deputy-Chairman 
of Ways and Means, and then as Chairman and Deputy-Speaker, already had 
several years’ experience in the chair, where he was well liked and trusted. 
Colonel Clifton Brown, 63 years of age, is Conservative M.P. for Hexham in 
Northumberland. He possesses all the attributes of a Speaker, except com¬ 
manding stature. A Liberal proposed his election, a Labour ex-miner 
seconded it, and the supporting voices included that of our solitary Commun¬ 
ist M.P., Mr. Gallacher. In a world torn by strife and tragically divided 
in its standards of values, it was a strengthening reflection that the 600 
representatives of the British nation, rising above all sectional feelings, could 
agree freely and unanimously which of their number was best fitted on per¬ 
sonal merit to rule their proceedings and command their obedience. So far 
every day has justified their choice. 

Strains on the Party Truce 

Meanwhile the whole idea of all-party government is coming under greater 
strain than at any time since 1940. A section of the Conservative party, with 
genuine sincerity but a lack of political sensibility, opposed Mr. Bevin’s 
Catering Wages Bill and mustered 116 votes in the division lobby on its 
second reading. This Bill, which has now passed both Houses (for the 
opposition tapered away), sets up an ad hoc commission instructed to enquire 
into and, where necessary, effect improvements in conditions and wages in 
the catering trades. That Conservative split was followed by practically the 
whole of the Labour party (except the Labour Ministers) recording its dis¬ 
satisfaction with the Government’s interim decisions on the Beveridge 
Report; and talk revived of ending the political truce under which, at all 
by-elections since the outbreak of war, the party to which the outgoing 
member belonged is left free to nominate its candidate without opposition 
from either of the other two principal parties. At the annual conference of 
the Labour party in 1942 the continuance of the truce was endorsed by only 
a narrow majority, and there are many, though perhaps not the best-informed, 
who believe that the party’s forthcoming conference at Whitsun will reverse 
that decision. 

Labour is certainly the most obvious sufferer from the truce, because it 
offers golden opportunities for a mixed assortment of Independent candidates 
to come forward and, by playing on hopes and grievances, steal votes which 
under normal conditions would go to the Labour man. The latest pheno¬ 
menon of this sort is a new party, calling itself Common Wealth, led and 
inspired by Sir Richard Acland, a young M.P. who recently gave up his 
former Liberal allegiance. In a book entitled What it will be like in the New 
Britain , a curious, fervent mingling of sense and nonsense, he has developed 
his basic theory that the transfer of the principal kinds of productive resources 
to common ownership (this he attempts to distinguish from State ownership. 
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which is Socialism) will remove “frustrations” and release all the hidden 
springs of new social and political energy that Britain needs to find. For 
people who feel cynical about the established parties this is heady wine, 
especially if they have never given a serious thought to politics before, nor 
studied any of its problems in real terms. At five recent by-elections Common 
Wealth has polled 39,000 votes in the aggregate, against 49,000 given to the 
Government. One of them, in a rural Cheshire constituency, was actually 
won from the Liberals by a young Common Wealth candidate who has seen 
war service with the R.A.F. Common Wealth could not survive the ending 
of the electoral truce between the three older parties. It is too shadowy and 
its roots are too shallow; and Sir Richard Acland, though he can sway a 
mass audience, is deficient in the organizing and the common-sense qualities 
of a real political leader. But its transient success proves what a force of poli¬ 
tical enthusiasm is latent in the younger generations, which the other parties 
will never similarly tap so long as they continue defending old ditches and 
attacking old ideas that are all as dead as the dodo in the eyes of the young. 

The Home Front 

One fact is certain. Nothing in Britain’s internal politics is deflecting her 
purpose or diverting her energies from the harrying of the enemy. Through¬ 
out the spring the main feeling in all quarters was expectancy, awaiting the 
new and culminating clash of arms with the Germans somewhere in 
Europe which everyone thought to have been planned at the Casablanca 
meeting. War production was going well; all along the line the emphasis was 
shifting from quantity (so sorely needed after Dunkirk) to quality. Thanks 
partly to substantial voluntary economies, but largely to exceptionally mild 
weather, we reached the end of winter without either industries or house¬ 
holders suffering the handicap of a shortage of coal. In amazing contrast with 
the experience of Germany, enemy bombers have hardly interfered with our 
industrial production this year at all. Occasionally they have flown inland in 
small numbers; and during one of these light raids on London a shocking 
tragedy took place at a London tube station, u here crowds seeking shelter 
fell on some ill-lit stairs and more than 170 people were crushed to death. 
The Home Secretary ordered an independent judicial enquiry, but for security 
reasons its results could not be published. With this grim exception, the 
main sufferers from enemy action are still the coastal towns, especially along 
the south coast, where single “tip and run” raiders sweep in at low level 
from the sea, drop bombs in the streets, and within seconds arc skimming 
the waves and away again. 

Naval losses are always announced in full by the Admiralty as soon as that 
can be done without jeopardizing operations. But the opposite policy 
(reaffirmed by the Government in spite of recurrent Parliamentary criticism) 
of withholding from the public official figures of our losses of merchant 
shipping tempts the ordinary man to forget from day to day the deadly peril 
of the U-Soat war, and the magnificent ceaseless efforts of the Navy to pro¬ 
tect his essential supplies. As a result' the short and victorious Battle of 
Britain in the air, nearly three years ago now, remains more vividly present 
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to the public mind than the vast scale of the constant far-ranging Battle of 
the Atlantic on which the continued life of this island entirely depends. And 
yet no one serving in the Army or the Royal Air Force in this war who has 
seen the Navy at work is likely to begrudge it the title of the Senior Service. 
Lord Woolton, whose personal prestige as Minister of Food stands as high as 
ever, has warned us that there may be ration cuts in store but, apart from a 
seasonal reduction in the cheese ration, we notice no difference in the very 
reasonable scales on which we are allowed to feed—limited as they might 
appear to the eyes of people not yet subjected to the full force of rationing. 
The truth is that, in the main, we have completed the drastic process of social 
adjustments to war needs, and habit makes our new standards cease to hurt, 
though there is still the odd screw here and there to be tightened. For in¬ 
stance, the Ministry of Labour, having already exercised its powers of com¬ 
pulsion on all women between 19 and 45 who could reasonably be expected 
to do full-time duty in the Women’s Services, in nursing, on the land or in a 
factory, has now started conscripting for part-time work women whose 
domestic circumstances would preclude them from giving full-time service. 

Taxation 

Even taxation has been screwed very near the limit. With income-tax 
already at 10 s. and surtax on the largest incomes ranging up to 19^. 6 d. in 
the pound, Sir Kingsley Wood in his 1943 budget proposed for the second 
year in succession no rise in direct taxation, and sought additional revenue 
exclusively from increasing indirect taxes—tobacco, alcohol, entertainments 
and the purchase tax on luxuries. The cheapest packet of ten cigarettes now 
costs 10 \d. y beer is up to ij*. id. a pint, and is. 3 d. cinema seats have become 
ij\ 6 d. out of which 7 \d. goes to the Exchequer. Altogether we are taxing 
ourselves in the coming year to the tune of £2,900 million—over £60 per 
head of the population. No one would single out Sir Kingsley Wood on 
personal grounds as a great’Chancellor of the Exchequer. Yet he has made 
for himself the all-important reputation in war-time of distributing the bur¬ 
dens fairly: witness the fact that, in spite of heightened tension between the 
political parties, taxation policy shows no sign of being a dividing issue 
between them at the moment, and debates on the budget this year, as in 1942 
and 1941, have disclosed a unanimity of approval which was quite unknown 
in days of old when budgets were less than a third of their present colossal 
magnitude. We have a Chancellor who h^s resoundingly refuted, somehow 
or other, Burke’s dictum that “to tax and to please, no more than to love and 
to be wise, is not given to man”. 

In 1941 we met 48 per cent of all our home expenditure by taxation, in 
1942,52 per cent, and in 1943 we are aiming at 56 per cent, although the rate 
of expenditure has now reached £15 million a day. We have succeeded in 
stabilizing food prices at about 20 per cent above the level of August 1939, 
whereas at a similar stage in the last war the rise had exceeded 100 per cent. 
These are measures of the remarkable improvement effected this time in the 
conduct of our financial and econorflic policy. All is not perfect. Waste of 
Government money is not eliminated, and there is still a margin of personal 
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expenditure on non-essentials which ought to be cut down. But broadly 
speaking we have pursued the right paths; the Government has taxed fear¬ 
lessly, and the nation has been at one in accepting the necessity for it. The 
next tasks for the Treasury, now that war expenditure and war taxation are 
both near their peaks, are first to devise means of using the financial levers 
in its hands for helping the wheels of peace-time industry and commerce to 
restart quickly when the right moment comes, and secondly to educate the 
public mind in the principles which will have to rule our post-war budget 
policy. 


Industry and Agriculture 

Mr. Churchill and Mr. Herbert Morrison and other Ministers have been 
ventilating in recent speeches the idea that there will be a proper place for 
State ownership, for private enterprise and for a variety of compromises 
between the two in our future industrial system. Nevertheless a sharp clash 
between opposing views on these matters seems a certainty as soon as the 
governing condition of unity to win the war is removed. We have just had 
a foretaste of it in the decision of Sir Stafford Cripps, now Minister of Aircraft 
Production, to appoint a controller over an important aircraft firm,to remove 
the directors from office and to buy out the shareholders. Sir Stafford's 
action was wholly devoid of political motive or bias, though suspicions to 
the contrary were inevitably whispered, his personal opinions being so well 
known. In reality he acted on the authoritative findings of a private enquiry 
which he had asked two independent persons of high business competence 
to undertake. But there were naturally questions in Parliament about the 
Government’s post-war intentions towards the aircraft industry, and the Prime 
Minister himself thought it fitting to give ail assurance that anything like the 
nationalization of such an industry was not a matter to be embarked upon 
without consulting the country first. 

But, if industry promises to be a field of controversy, there are growing 
hopes of an agreed agricultural policy in Britain after the war. A succession 
of valuable reports prepared by various bodies , some agricultural and others 
political, has been appearing recently, and though they differ in detail they 
are unanimous in their main recommendation of a dual policy combining 
price stability with effective machinery to guarantee efficient farming. Un¬ 
fortunately these studies and pamphlets tend to be written by agriculturalists 
for agriculturalists, and the cardinal task of securing the permanent goodwill 
of the towns in favour of realistic measures to preserve rural prosperity is not 
yet being tackled. The opportunity for that is here, for the British farmer’s 
contribution to our food supply has earned him universal gratitude. This 
summer, with arable acreage breaking its 1942 record, we are planning ahead 
for an exceptional labour supply to get the harvest in, and harvest camps for 
thousands of schoolboys and other volunteers are to be organized all over the 
country. It is an appropriate moment for another of the Government’s 
“reconstruction” committees set up in 1941—the Committee on Agricultural 
Education, presided over by Lord Justice Luxmoore—to have presented its 
report, recommending broadly the transfer of responsibility for all agricultural 
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education from thexounty authorities (whose keenness and financial resources 
vary widely) to a specially appointed National Council This takes its place 
alongside the Barlow, Scott, Uthwatt and Beveridge Reports in the library 
(impatient critics might say the pigeon-hole) of documents awaiting final 
Government decisions. The Luxmoore Report has some bearing, too, on the 
great Bill for comprehensive advance in English education which Mr. R. A. 
Butler, the President of the Board of Education, is likely to be presenting to 
Parliament within the next few weeks. 

Forward-looking Policies 

The pigeon-hole suggestion would be unfair, for in several matters of major 
importance the Government has been moving decisively forward. Parlia¬ 
ment has welcomed the offer of a new constitution to the Colony of Jamaica, 
involving universal adult suffrage and a very considerable advance towards 
responsible government. Coinciding with the appearance of the first report 
on the working of the Colonial Development and Welfare Act which we 
bravely passed at the height of the 1940 crisis, and also a remarkable progress 
report from the Comptroller for Development and Welfare in the West 
Indies, this gave rise to the almost unprecedented event of a two-day House 
of Commons debate on our West Indian responsibilities. A livelier and more 
intelligently constructive interest in Colonial problems is becoming evident 
not only in Parliament but in widening circles outside. Colonel Stanley's 
speech at Oxford, in which he roundly declared the Government’s disbelief 
in international administration for colonial territories, did nothing but good. 
But the rejection of that course puts us on our mettle to develop some¬ 
thing better. 

A second direction in which far-sighted planning for the future is afoot 
affects the important category of men and women whose education or pro¬ 
fessional training has been interrupted by war service. A detailed scheme is 
already in being for financial assistance to such people to cover their training 
in professional, commercial and industrial concerns when the war is over, 
as well as at universities and technical colleges. Lord Hankey has accepted 
the chairmanship of a supervising committee to make sure that the educational 
arrangements keep in step with the prospects of employment in each field at 
home and abroad, and special machinery is being created for placing purposes. 
Alongside all this the Service Departments have undertaken to arrange corre¬ 
sponding facilities for those who are not likely to qualify for early demobiliza¬ 
tion. Taken as a whole it is the clearest evidence yet available that the 
Government is carefully planning for the transition back to peace, whenever 
that may come. Our people will certainly not fight less well through having 
an assurance that the needs of the future are not being overlooked by those in 
authority. We are stripping ourselves of the old pride in “muddling through”. 

Great Britain, 

May 1943. 



IRELAND 

I. THE IRISH LANGUAGE 

T HE lack of any major controversial issue in the forthcoming general 
election is likely to lead to the renewal in rather acute form of the 
recurrent controversy about the teaching of Irish. During the past two 
months this issue has been debated with vigour in Dail and Senate, and 
because of one particular incident the public has become acutely conscious of 
the language problem once again. 

It has always been the aim of the more extreme Nationalists to make Ireland 
a Gaelic-speaking nation. Since Gaelic ceased to be a living language centuries 
ago except along the Atlantic seaboard their prospects of success inevitably 
depend upon a high degree of compulsion. More moderate Nationalists, 
anxious to restore the language but reluctant to apply wholesale coercive 
educational methods, would be more than content were the country as a 
whole to become bilingual. The protagonist of an exclusively Irish-speaking 
nation is the Gaelic League, founded in the last years of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury by Dr. Douglas Hyde, now President of Eire. Originally cultural in 
purpose, the League’s activities became more and more political as it became 
more intimately associated with the Sinn Fein movement. Patrick Pearse, 
the Leader of the 1916 Easter rising, declared that the Gaelic League had 
been the most important single influence in modern Irish history. Whatever 
the truth of that statement it is certain that a tradition has been created which 
no Government can now ignore. True, the ideal of an Irish-speaking nation 
is not easily to be realized in practice; and true, too, that the early enthusiasm 
soon waned as the magnitude of the task became more and more apparent. 
As a result of 22 years of compulsion, most citizens of Eire know a smattering 
of Irish to-day, but it is still not a spoken language except in the West. A 
candid recognition of the difficulties, and an official report on the experience 
gained, though demanded by the National School Teachers at their recent 
annual conference, are not forthcoming because no Government is willing 
to run the risk of being stigmatized as lukewarm on this issue. 

The critics of government policy maintain that the present method of 
teaching compulsory Irish has failed because in trying to go too fast too 
great a burden has been thrown on schoolchildren. Professor Tierney said 
in a debate in the Senate on the Irish language on March 19: 

“You can get no enthusiasm for Irish until the people are persuaded that there is 
intelligence behind the method, and you cannot persuade them of that while they 
see what is happening to their children in the schools. There is no hope for 
the language if it is to be tied to narrow-minded prejudices and arrogance.” 

Professor Tierney’s view is not the view of the majority, but it is the view 
of by far the greater number of those who are actively interested in education. 
Few of these competent observers are prepared to deny, whatever their 
feelings about the revival of the Irish language, that the standard of education 
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in the twenty-six counties is low and that one of the reasons for it is the com¬ 
pulsory te a chin g of other subjects through the medium of Irish, a language 
which is in many cases the native language neither of the teacher nor of the 
pupil. To quote Professor Tierney once again: 

"We teach nationalism through the English language and algebra through Irish, 
and we expect the children to associate Irish with nationalism through some 
quadratic equation.” 

While criticism of the existing methods of teaching the Irish language 
has been a commonplace in university and educational circles for many 
years, the problem has not been in the public eye for some time until atten¬ 
tion was focused upon it once more in March by the decision reached by 
majority vote of the Senate of the National University to appoint a Professor 
to the Chair of Education who did not claim to be able to lecture through 
Irish. The detailed background to this controversy is a matter only of local 
interest, but the passions which it has aroused may well have far-reaching 
repercussions if only because Mr. De Valera, as Chancellor of the University, 
is known to have voted with the minority. The champions of the Irish 
language immediately challenged the decision of the Senate of the National 
University and denounced an appointment which in their opinion would 
set back the advance of the Irish language by 50 years. The Gaelic League, 
in particular, advocated that the State subsidy to the National University 
should be withheld until the University statutes had made it impossible to 
appoint anyone to a professorial chair who had not a competent knowledge 
of the language, and threatened that the National University had “got to toe 
the line or go”. In defence, the spokesmen of the University maintained that 
it was concerned only to appoint the best possible candidate to the vacant 
Chair of Education, and if it was agreed to be unfortunate that the candidate 
selected claimed no knowledge of the Irish language, that did not amount to 
contempt on the part of the University “for the ideals of the nation and for 
government policy”. Students at University College, Dublin, gave un¬ 
mistakable evidence of their views, and when challenged defended by physical 
resistance the academic freedom of the University, which is the real issue 
at stake. 

Mr. De Valera as Chancellor of the National University was intimately 
concerned with the controversy. There was no doubt from the first where 
his sympathies lay and in his St. Patrick’s Day broadcast, which followed 
shortly on the appointment, he underlined the fact that the “country’s 
greatest uncompleted national tasks are the restoration of the unity of the 
national country and restoration of the language”. He said little on the former 
issue in this speech, but he did say a great deal about the necessity for re¬ 
viving the language. He maintained that a national language was the chief 
mark of a distinctive nationality. It was no mere symbol and its restoration 
was an essential condition of the survival of the nation. How far Mr. De 
Valera could carry the country on this issue is doubtful. Certainly the younger 
generation, as the undergraduates of University College so clearly indicated, 
are not prepared to sacrifice the intellectual life of the country to the ideal 
of reviving the language, and in this they are representative of the four-fifths 
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of the country to whom the language is not, in fact, a native tongue. But 
the issue is not so simple as that. The language carries with it associations 
of the heroic days of Irish nationalism and, while contemporary influences 
are against Mr. De Valera, historical influences are on his side. It would not 
be surprising if the revival of the language proves to be the main plank of his 
electoral platform. It is certainly significant that several County Councils 
have already withdrawn their financial contributions for scholarships tenable 
at the National University until “there is a clear definition about all future 
appointments in relation to the national language”. 

IL EMPLOYMENT IN EIRE 

From the early days of the war the problem of employment has assumed 
formidable proportions. At the present time the number of unemployed is 
about 80,000. This is a very substantial figure in a country with a population 
of 3 1 millions, but it is small indeed in comparison with what it might have 
been. A large number of young men have been absorbed into the army and 
into other national work connected with national defence. In addition there 
is the heavy drain of emigration not only to the United Kingdom but also to 
Northern Ireland. The Minister of Labour at Stormont told the House of 
Commons on March 25 that since the beginning of the war 2,300 skilled 
workers had been brought from Eire by his Department to do work of 
national importance. On the same day the Minister for Home Affairs stated 
that the number of men and women from Eire who had applied for residence 
permits in Northern Ireland amounted to just over 15,000. Added to this 
total must be the number of young men serving in His Majesty’s Forces and 
working in war factories in Great Britain. Taken together the total could not 
be less than 120,000 in all, of whom rather more than half are engaged on one 
form or other of war work. There is no doubt that much of Eire’s comparative 
prosperity is due to this safety valve of emigration, and because this is realized, 
it is a matter of some anxiety whether the United Kingdom labour market 
will be able to absorb even a comparatively small proportion of this number 
when the war is over. The Minister for Agriculture indicated on March 21 
that plans for dealing with the situation that would be created by the return 
of those emigrants would be prepared, and Mr. De Valera, in a speech at the 
National Planning Conference in Dublin on April 9, emphasized that radical 
improvement in rural conditions must be the principal aim of the post-war 
reconstruction programme. He added that a sub-committee of the Cabinet 
met each week to consider the problems involved, but despite these indi¬ 
cations of governmental activity the public remains sceptical. 

The facts mentioned above should always be borne in mind whenever the 
effects of the war on Eire are considered. Had a very large volume of surplus 
labour been left on the home market the economic and social stability of the 
country might have been seriously jeopardized. But the existence of this safety 
valve has meant that the position has not deteriorated to an extent it would 
otherwise certainly have done. On March 12 the Minister for Supplies struck 
a reassuring note when he said: 4 ‘In all essential foodstuffs our position is better 
than in any European country. It is much better than in the other neutral 
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countries.” Sober evidence of the truth of this statement is given by the 
recent League of Nations publication entitled Wartime Rationing, This shows 
that Eire is the only one of the four neutral countries in Europe which rations 
neither bread nor potatoes. It also shows that of the ten principal foods only 
two are rationed in Eire (sugar and tea), and of these the sugar ration is both 
liberal and probably seasonal if the hopes of the Minister for Supplies are 
realized. In view of the fears entertained a year ago this maintenance of 
supply position gives solid ground for satisfaction for which the Govern¬ 
ment justifiably takes credit. The revenue and expenditure returns for 1942- 
43, which show an increase of £2,700,000 and £2,400,000 respectively, 
suggest that the financial as well as supply situation has entered upon a period 
of comparative stability likely to endure till the end of the war. The supply 
estimates for the coming year, whose most notable feature is a not incon¬ 
siderable decline in the allocation for the army, reinforce this impression. 
The Minister for Finance, Mr. O’Kelly, stated in the Dail that £11,000,000 
of the £44,000,000 estimated national expenditure would be devoted to 
“emergency” services. Even the Cosgrave Opposition, though continuing 
their denunciations of governmental extravagance, have little hope that any 
substantial reduction can be effected while the war lasts. 

This comparative economic and financial stability is of course the product 
of an economic situation resulting directly from our political isolation. 
There are not wanting indications that this isolation will have consequences 
in the post-war world which will not be altogether welcome. On March 25 
Mr. De Valera indicated that Eire had not taken part in the discussions on 
post-war financial questions which have taken place between the Govern¬ 
ments of the United Kingdom, the Dominions and India. On April 8 
Mr. De Valera disclosed that his Government had not received an invitation 
from the United States Government to the Conference on Food Production 
to which 38 nations had been invited. These are only straws in the wind, 
but they may help to dispel some illusions. Neutrality is a policy which 
may have short-term benefits, but judgment on it even on a purely material 
plane cannot be pronounced till its long-term consequences have become 
apparent. 

Eire, 

May 1943. 
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WHAT IS HER FUTURE TO BE? 

T HERE can now be no doubt that eithet before or immediately after the 
end of the war the people of Canada and their Government will have 
to face very important decisions about the role which their country will play 
in the post-war world and the policies required to make it worthy of their 
traditions and record and to promote their security and prosperity. There 
is already in progress some exploration of the issues and problems involved 
through such agencies as a series of broadcast debates upon post-war recon¬ 
struction, which the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation has organized, and 
editorial utterances in the press. But much remains to be done before the 
Canadian public secures the enlightenment required for an intelligent de¬ 
cision. National unanimity cannot be expected, and there may well be raised 
sharp issues which will provide material for bitter controversial debate in 
a general election. 

The war has supplied an expensive education in international realities. 
Even if the Canadian people cherished no aspirations to assist in the 
building of a better world, their own fundamental national interests 
would seem to forbid a policy of isolation and impel close co-operation in 
the spheres of political action and defence with Britain and the United 
States. The Atlantic Ocean, on which Canada has a long seaboard, may 
divide but it also unites and h#£ done so from the first beginnings of colonial 
settlement in North America. The changes in the political ties which linked 
this continent to Europe deeply affected, but did not destroy, the wide and 
intricate network of relationships, economic and cultural, which made the 
Atlantic world; and the whole history of North America has been permeated 
with contradictory elements of separation from and association with Europe. 
It was under an Atlantic order, whose main buttress was the might of the 
British Navy, that the North American nations were enabled to grow to 
full maturity. 

Control of the Atlantic 

Professor George W. Brown of Toronto University, contributing the 
Canadian point of view to a discussion in Chicago on the subject of ‘‘The 
History of the Americas”, has pointed out that the fundamental identity 
of British and American interests in maintaining control of the Atlantic, 
while often obscured by superficial differences, has never been far below 
the surface, and that it was an intuitive sense of this basic identity of interests 
—the necessity of helping Britain to maintain control of the Atlantic— 
that brought the United States into the war of 1914-18. The failure to 
recognize the implications of this situation was one of the tragedies of the 
decades between the wars, and now the peoples of the Atlantic nations are 
being taught a fresh lesson about the fundamental identity of their interests. 
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For the first time since 1823 North America is directly faced with the threat 
that a hostile system might be extended to the western hemisphere; and to 
that threat the answers are the Atlantic Charter and the Battle of the Atlantic, 
in which the British, American and Canadian navies are fighting on the 
same side. 

But the Atlantic world of the nineteenth century has vanished, because 
Britain by herself can no longer provide the naval power necessary to sus¬ 
tain it; and there must be built a new order in whose construction both the 
North American democracies ought to have a guiding hand. They have a 
common historical background of responsibility for the order now dis¬ 
appeared for ever, and they cannot shirk the duty of co-operating with other 
nations for the translation of the essential principles of the Atlantic order 
into a new world order. It is in forging links of harmonious co-opera¬ 
tion between the United States and the British Commonwealth for the 
support of the new order that Canada can play her most useful role. In the 
past extravagant emphasis has been placed upon her mission as an inter¬ 
preter between Britain and the United States; it would be more accurate to 
say that she had been always a conditioning element in their mutual relations. 
To-day she is in a strong position to exercise her influence for the harmoniz¬ 
ing of British and American policies; but it cannot be exercised effectively 
if she elects to plough an isolationist furrow in the international field. 

Canada’s Own Interests 

Even if this were not apparent, the material interests of Canada seem to 
dictate the need for the abandonment of isolationism and for active co-opera¬ 
tion in the reorganization of the world’s political and economic structure. 
A few years ago a group of American economic experts, who after an inves¬ 
tigation of Canadian conditions on behalf of the magazine Fortune published 
their conclusions in its pages, described’Canada as 

“a land of difficult geography, rather severe extremes of climate, endowed with 
natural resources, vast in quantity, rich in quality but limited in variety, with a 
relatively small population settled in half a dozen separate areas, each with its own 
distinct economic interest and outlook” 

and delivered the verdict that she had “one of the most precarious economies 
in the world”. Moreover the comparative thinness of Canada’s population 
and the distribution of her natural resources contribute to the precariousness 
of her economy by making its prosperity enormously dependent upon her 
export trade. It may be a matter of pride that in some pre-war years Canada 
ranked first among the nations of the world as an exporter of newsprint, 
nickel and asbestos, second as an exporter of wheat, third in regard to 
exports of flour, and fourth in respect to exports of woodpulp and motor 
vehicles; but the very fact that in the average year one-third of the country’s 
total production is planned for exportation also carries perilous implica¬ 
tions. If the demand for Canada’s exportable surplus of foodstuffs and raw 
materials is strong and there is, as a concomitant, a satisfactory price avail¬ 
able for them, then she is assured of reasonable prosperity. But let acute 
economic depression, bringing a curtailment of purchasing power, prevail 
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in the countries which furnish the best outlets for her products and economic 
strains, and difficulties soon begin to emerge in Canada. For example in the 
boom year, 1929, the total value of Canada’s export trade was roughly 
$1,1x5 million, but by 1932, the worst year of the slump, its value had shrunk 
to $535 million; and this loss of $580 million worth of purchasing power 
for the producers of Canada was the largest single factor in aggravating the 
depression which had begun in 1929, and raising unemployment to its 
highest level for many years. 

So her dependence for prosperity upon the success of her export trade, 
which in turn depends upon the prosperity of other countries, ought to 
make Canada vitally interested in the establishment of a new r6gime for the 
whole world which will provide a reasonable guarantee of permanent peace 
and lay the foundations for a speedy revival of international prosperity. Her 
people would therefore be consulting their own interests if they insisted 
that their Government should take an active part in supporting policies, 
even if they involve certain sacrifices, which will produce a stable interna¬ 
tional system; and they would be taking grave risks with their own prosperity 
if they encouraged abstention from any effort to exercise Canadian influence 
in the shaping of a new order for the world. If Canada declined to accept 
any responsibilities in connection with it, she could hardly expect to be 
a beneficiary of the economic arrangements devised by the co-operating 
nations for the stimulation of their common prosperity. 

Before the war the feebleness of Canadian foreign policy was in a large 
measure due to the fact that Canada is a highly synthetic nation, whose 
unity of outlook is impaired by sectional cleavages. A positive foreign policy, 
which would have pleased one sectional group, would have antagonized 
another and, as no section was strong enough to impose its will upon the 
Federal Government, all the sectional elements became more or less recon¬ 
ciled to a policy of silent passivity in the international sphere. Unfortunately 
these sectional cleavages still persist, with one of the worst of them intensi¬ 
fied by the developments of the war; and they will provide the most serious 
obstacle to the formulation of a coherent policy for Canada in her inter¬ 
national relations. 

A “Symposium” of Regional Opinion 
Some light upon the trends of public opinion about this paramount problem 
in the different sections of Canada was recently thrown through a “sympo¬ 
sium” conducted under the auspices of the Foreign Policy Association of 
the United States. Taking cognizance of the existence of five sectional 
groupings in Canada, it invited a prominent journalist from each of them to 
offer an appraisement of public sentiment in his own region about the part 
which Canada should play in the reorganization of the world; and the results 
revealed the usual divergencies of outlook. 

The spokesman of the Maritime Provinces claimed that their inhabitants 
were probably readier than any other set of their Canadian brethren to under¬ 
take economic commitments and collaborate in the demolition of tariff 
barriers; but that they were still reluctant to face the stern realities of the 
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political, social and economic changes which the drastic process of recon¬ 
struction needed by the world implied. The representative of the Prairie 
Provinces depicted their citizens as anxious above all things to find outlets 
for their huge accumulated surplus of wheat and to make certain sacrifices 
for this end; but he doubted whether there was among them any general 
disposition to accept the implications of long-range schemes of political 
security. British Columbia, on the other hand, was represented as ready to 
sanction a very generous contribution to international collaboration and 
as requiring very little conversion to the desirability of far-reaching schemes 
of economic and social reconstruction for the world. The account given of 
the people of Ontario, which contains one-third of the total population 
of Canada, was that the most important influence upon their outlook about 
international problems would be the leadership of Britain—not so much of 
the British Government as of the obvious desires of the British people— 
and the view was advanced that, while American opinion established an 
atmosphere in Canada, British opinion, when solid and vigorous, supplied 
an impulse. But the spokesman for French-Canada reported that the present 
undercurrents of French-Canadian opinion ran against any suggestion of 
new and bold concepts in the settlement of the problems of the world. He 
also explained that French-speaking Canadians would be disinclined to 
favour after the war any tightening of the bonds with Britain, especially if 
the process of tightening implied a permanent assumption of responsibilities 
on the basis of a common international policy for the whole Common¬ 
wealth. He admitted, however, that there were paradoxical features in the 
attityde of the French-Canadians because, while their unreasoning suspicion 
of and coldness towards Britain was in strong contrast to the sentiments of 
uncritical friendliness and confidence manifested towards the United States, 
they clung at the same time intuitively to the fabric of the Commonwealth 
as the most secure safeguard of their ethnic and spiritual aspirations. 

If these diagnoses of regional sentiments are accurate, the difficulties con¬ 
fronting a positive and progressive international policy for Canada are 
apparent. It will be exceedingly difficult to wean a large body of the French- 
Canadian element away from their ingrained conviction that, if they want 
to preserve, as they do passionately desire, their special racial culture and 
traditions, they must keep Canada as far as possible immunized from dan¬ 
gerous influences by avoiding close relations with other countries. The 
primary concern of the extremists of Quebec, now organized in a new party 
called he Bloc Populaire, is to preserve and enlarge their racial enclave on 
the banks of the St. Lawrence. They are afraid that, if Canada were pledged 
to wholehearted co-operation in a comprehensive programme of inter¬ 
national reconstruction, the influence of the French-Canadian race would be 
quite helpless against a redistribution of the population of the world which 
would send a large annual stream of immigrants flowing into Canada and 
nullify the proportionate strength of the French-Canadians, On the other 
hand there are others—in the prairie country, for example—who would re¬ 
gard even a merger of Canada with the United States as a preferable alter¬ 
native to the continuance of French-Canadian domination over her destinies. 
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Canada is a repository for British traditions and ideals upon the North 
American continent, and it is not unnatural that the question should be asked 
whether the experiment is worth continuing, if non-British elements, who 
care nothing for British traditions and ideals, are to control its destinies. 
Meanwhile there is a prospect that any attempt on the part of French- 
Canadians to veto Canadian support for bold and progressive plans of inter¬ 
national reorganization would have the effect of stimulating enthusiasm for 
them in the English-speaking Provinces, because the majority of the 
, inhabitants of the latter are deeply exasperated by French-Canada’s opposi¬ 
tion to conscription for overseas service, and its imperfect sympathy in other 
directions with the national war effort, and would be disposed to see merits 
in any policies of which the French-Canadians disapproved. 

Government and Post-War Policy 
It is unfortunate that so few members of either the House of Commons or 
the Senate are equipped with an informed knowledge of international prob¬ 
lems, and, until this situation is remedied, the present disinclination of 
Canadian politicians to initiate or even participate in public discussions on 
foreign policy will continue to allow them no adequate attention in Parlia¬ 
ment. The House of Commons has now been in session for more than two 
months, but there has so far been no serious debate upon Canada’s position 
in the international field, and such references as have been made to it have 
been spasmodic and unsatisfying. So the policy of the Ministry remains 
wrapped in an obscurity which, according to the Washington correspondent 
of the Toronto Telegram , even created difficulties in Mr. Eden’s recent dis¬ 
cussions at Washington. This correspondent reported that it was a favourite 
jest among American politicians that Canada was on Mondays, Tuesdays 
and Wednesdays a partner member of the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
on Thursdays, Fridays and Saturdays a satellite ally of the United States, and 
on Sundays an independent sovereign State, untrammelled by any ties or 
obligations. 

This caustic description of Canada’s attitude impelled Mr. Graydon, the 
acting Leader of the Opposition, to draw the Prime Minister’s attention 
to what he characterized as a serious allegation, and to solicit from him a 
statement which would elucidate the policy of the Government and remove 
all misunderstandings about Canada’s position. Mr. King preferred to 
describe the contents of the despatch as mischievous conjectures, and de¬ 
precated them as tending to convey an erroneous impression that divisions, 
which did not exist, were impairing the harmony of the mutual relations of 
Canada, the rest of the Commonwealth, the United States and the other 
United Nations. Then he proceeded to parry the demand for an exposition 
of Canada’s foreign policy by the assertion that, as far as his Government 
was concerned, there had been no departure from the position outlined in a 
statement which he had made to the House of Commons on May 24, 1958, 
and he quoted verbatim the following passage: 

“Our foreign and external policy is a policy of peace and friendliness, a policy 
of trying to look after our own interests and to understand the position of other 

T 
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Governments with which we have dealings. It is a policy which takes account of 
our political connections and traditions, our geographical position, the limited 
numbers and the racial composition of our people, our stage in economic develop¬ 
ment, our own internal preoccupations and necessities—in short a policy based 
on the Canadian situation. It is not and cannot be under these circumstances a 
spectacular headline policy; it is simply the sum of countless daily dealings with 
other countries, the general resultant of an effort to act decently on every issue or 
incident that arises, and a hope of receiving the same treatment from others.” 

Nor did he make any modification or amplification of it beyond saying 
that his Government intended, “wherever and as often as opportunity 
offered, to do its utmost to make difficult situations less difficult and to 
further as far as it can what is likely to prove most in the common interest”. 
Incidentally he put upon Hansard the full text of the famous Balfour declaration 
of 1926 as reported in the proceedings of the Imperial Conference of that 
year under the heading “Status of Great Britain and the Dominions”. In 
the closing paragraphs of his speech he admitted the need for adapting from 
time to time to the ever-changing circumstances of the world the machinery 
which exists for conducting the mutual relations of the members of the 
Commonwealth, and he proclaimed the determination of his Ministry to 
stand in its relations with other parts of the Commonwealth and foreign 
countries on the ground “of a status of our own, equal to that of each and 
all of the self-governing communities—the Dominions and the United 
Kingdom included”. 

This pronouncement did not satisfy the Toronto Globe and Mail and other 
Opposition newspapers, and a few days later Mr. John Diefenbaker, one 
of the ablest of the younger Conservatives, urged that Parliament should 
be allowed to debate international affairs and their implications for Canada 
before Mr. Eden fulfilled his engagement to address a joint session of both 
Houses of the Canadian Parliament on April 2, and that it should commit 
itself to a declaration of Canada’s policy in regard to the new international 
structure, which must be evolved to assure permanent peace for the world. 

“I believe”, he said, “that, when the war is over, the United Kingdom should not 
be permitted any longer to assume the entire defence of the Empire, if armaments 
must be maintained. Canada after the war will have great importance as a reservoir 
of food for many nations. With an enhanced posidon go increased responsibilities. 
Canada’s Parliament should declare now that Canada supports the declarations of 
Empire statesmen that the Axis nations shall be prevented from ever again plunging 
the world into war; that Canada supports the other United Nadons in assuring 
punishment to the Axis criminals; more than that, because words without acdons 
will mean little, that Canada will contribute her share to the measures necessary 
to achieve those aims, namely the establishment of a world court and an interna¬ 
tional police force. I repeat that Canada today, by reason of her contribution in 
this war, has achieved an importance which makes it necessary for her to express 
her viewpoint among the United Nations.” 

Mr. Diefenbaker argued that, apart from other factors, developments in 
aviation had now placed Canada in the geopolitical centre of the world and 
made the policy of benevolent isolation, which had been pursued before 
the war, no longer practicable. He also expressed his belief that Canada 
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could by her example give valuable leadership for the settlement of the 
paramount question whether the nations of the world will revert to the 
anarchy of separate political nationalisms or join in creating a new and better 
League of Nations or make a voluntary surrender of a portion of their 
sovereignty to a world federation. 

Progressive Conservative Views 
Mr. Diefenbaker spoke only for himself, but there is good ground for 
believing that his sentiments expressed the views of the great majority of the 
Progressive Conservative party. Its new leader, Mr. Bracken, who has not 
yet obtained a seat in the I louse of Commons, has so far been dealing mainly 
with domestic issues in his public utterances; but in a speech which he 
delivered at Ottawa, on March 14, he declared that the Canadian people 
must not shirk the assumption of responsibilities beyond their own bounds 
in the post-war world and must be ready to contribute to the maintenance 
of an international police which will safeguard peace and to pay the price 
required for successful international co-operation in trade. Such pronounce¬ 
ments can fairly be interpreted as signs that the Progressive Conservative 
party will range itself behind a positive foreign policy, whose aim will be 
to enable Canada to exercise an influence, commensurate with her contri¬ 
bution to the winning of the war, upon the measures devised for the re¬ 
organization of the world’s political and economic structure. 

The Co-operative Commonwealth party, in conformity with its socialist 
programme, has always taken pride in its internationalist outlook and in its 
hostility to Imperialism in any shape or form. One wing of the party has 
been rigidly isolationist; but its leader, Mr. M. J. Coldwell, does not endorse 
its views and in a speech delivered on March 2 in the debate on the Address 
he pleaded strongly for the formation of an executive council of the United 
Nations, arguing that its creation was essential for the achievement of 
greater unification and closer co-operation in the formulation of a more 
effective war strategy, for a clearer understanding of war aims, and for a 
more regular exchange of views regarding the post-war world for which 
the democratic peoples are fighting. He uigtd that such a council should 
be concerned also with evolving an international instrument capable of 
dispensing justice and enforcing law and order in the post-war world. 
Under Mr. Coldwell’s leadership the C.C.F. party, whose strength has been 
growing steadily, will certainly oppose isolationism; and it contains influen¬ 
tial members who, noting that Socialist Ministries are in power in Australia 
and New Zealand and that the prospects of a Labour Ministry in Britain 
after the next election are not negligible, see great possibilities for the fur¬ 
therance of the C.C.F. programme in linking Canada as closely as possible 
to countries where the Socialist creed has won widespread acceptance. 

Mr. Blackmore, the leader of the Social Credit group, has revealed him¬ 
self this session as a vehement opponent of internationalism, chiefly on 
the ground that any supernational Government would inevitably be con¬ 
trolled by a group of sinister international financiers, bent upon preserving 
an obsolete financial system, and compassing the general, enslavement of 
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mankind. He even went so far as to declare that anybody who advocated a 
supernational Government deserved to be arrested for high treason to 
Canada and the British Commonwealth. 

Meanwhile the revelations about the complications which have arisen at 
Washington have brought into high relief the urgent need for giving some 
form to the existing vague organization of the United Nations, if disputes 
about the methods of international co-operation are to be avoided and satis¬ 
factory progress made towards agreement about the solution of inter¬ 
national problems. The Winnipeg Free Press , commenting upon a disclosure 
made in the New York Times that relief during and after the war was being 
planned at Washington without the inclusion of Canada as a full partner, 
declared that such a situation promised possibilities of grave misunder¬ 
standings. It demanded that the King Ministry without any delay assert 
the right of Canada, based upon her relationship to the war and her contri¬ 
bution to the common cause, to be treated as a principal in all matters affect¬ 
ing her interests or involving the disposition of Canadian lives or materials. 
Mr. King in his recent statement to Parliament had referred to a “difficult 
situation which might become more difficult”; and upon this the Free Press 
offered the opinion that a vigorous affirmation of Canada’s rights would not 
tend to make a difficult position more difficult, but would have an exactly 
contrary effect. So the King Ministry may soon be forced to clarify Canada’s 
position and reveal whether it proposes that in the negotiations for inter¬ 
national co-operation during and after the war Canada shall play a lone hand 
or work in co-operative partnership with the other British nations. If these 
nations enter a peace conference without having reached some concordat 
about their policies in regard to the paramount problems awaiting solution, 
they may find themselves impotent to prevent the United States and Russia, 
in whose delegations there will be no divisions of opinion, from dictating the 
basic terms of the peace settlement. But the British peoples have a tradition 
of liberalism and a sympathy with the rights of small nations, not always 
perceptible in the policies of the United States and Russia. If British influence 
could be powerfully asserted at the peace conference, the interests of the 
minor nations could be assured of sympathetic consideration. Obviously 
it cannot be exerted with its full power unless the whole Commonwealth 
is united behind a common policy. 

Canada, 

April 1943. 
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A DOMESTIC CHRONICLE 

T HE article for the June number of The Round Table leaves us greatly 
cheered by the strength and persistence of the Russian effort right 
through the winter, and increasingly hopeful at the turn of the fighting in 
North Africa. On the Pacific Front the immediate threat to Australia has 
lessened, with some unfortunate domestic consequences. Responsible opinion, 
however, is concerned even more seriously than before with the strength that 
Japan is continuing to build up in the Western Pacific. Within the strategy 
of “Beat Hitler first” there is room for considering the Japanese menace. It 
would be a poor result to advance the defeat of Hitler by a month at the cost 
of lengthening the war in the Pacific by a year. That is the fear which prompts 
the Government’s urgent requests for more planes. This is a chronicle, 
however, of domestic happenings. These in the last month or two have been 
influenced strongly by political considerations. Some knowledge of the 
political situation is necessary to an understanding of the ensuing story of 
finance, prices, man-power and reconstruction. 

The Political Situation 

A general election must be held some time this year. Its postponement 
is not possible without a referendum. Moreover there is a political as well 
as a legal necessity. The election of 1940, after a year of war, returned the 
opposing parties in almost equal strength. By a refinement of indetermina¬ 
tion, the same electorate swung towards Labour for the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives and against Labour for the Senate. We have carried on ever since 
under most unhappy conditions for a democracy at war—with no clear 
majority for either party. Since August 1941 Labour has governed with the 
aid of two precarious Independents in an evenly divided House, and with 
a minority of two in the Senate. A political party with convictions must 
believe that the salvation of the country depends on its return to office. 
Hence, when the inescapable election draws near, this major consideration 
tends to dominate proceedings. The merits of any particular measure in the 
legislation or the administration may be less considered than its effect on 
public opinion. It may well be that the verdict of the country will go to the 
party which best subordinates to the winning of the war its very proper 
belief in its own merits The position of the Senate makes further complica¬ 
tions. A Senate hostile to the Government generally keeps its hostility within 
moderate bounds because it is exposed to the risk of a double dissolution, 
on which all Senators (not only half of them, as usual) would have to go to 
the electors. After a certain date in the life of a Parliament this risk is re¬ 
moved under the Constitution. From this date in February a new spirit 
informed the Senate’s activities. It has got a lot of its own back and has 
been making the most of its opportunities—sometimes with small regard to 
the electoral interests of its friends in the House of Representatives. 
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Moreover within the parties there are very marked cleavages. In the 
Opposition there is unconcealed rivalry for the leadership, and each section 
is playing for position. Recently a “cave” has been formed among Opposi¬ 
tion members to promote a policy of more aggressive tactics in Opposition. 
This led to a public exchange of recriminations between its members (who 
include Mr. Menzics) and Mr. Hughes, the official leader of the United 
Australia section of the Opposition. As might be expected, Mr. Hughes, 
thus hampered by no reticences, retained the leadership on a party vote. 
Within the Ministerial party differences are fundamentally still more acute, 
but have not come to a head. Members, even Ministers, have publicly 
disagreed with the Government’s policy, sometimes in violent terms. The 
differences, however, have mostly been confined to words and the Prime 
Minister has succeeded beyond expectations in maintaining his authority 
over his wayward flock. With all this political manoeuvring the parliamentary 
sessions which have just concluded make a sorry chapter in political history. 
Parliament will reassemble in June with no better prospects. One can only 
hope, though without assurance, that the purge of a general election will 
leave one party indisputably in power. 

Finance 

The financial year, which will end in June, provided a September budget 
when war expenditure was tentatively estimated at £440 million. As reported 
in the December number of The Round Table,* the Treasurer’s proposals 
postulated a response to the war loans a good deal greater than seemed at 
all probable. The Government was hampered in its programme of taxation 
by the uniform taxation measures described in our December article. In 
order to get these measures through in face of the instinctive opposition of the 
States, and some real inequities between the different States, the rates of tax 
for the overwhelming majority of taxpayers were somewhat reduced. The 
Government, however, tied its own hands. The object of uniform taxation 
was to give greater scope for increased taxation, but it was morally impossible 
to propose an immediate increase. The Prime Minister in fact found it 
necessary to give an assurance that taxation on 1941-42 income would not 
be increased. This left rather unsatisfactory financial prospects and the 
growth of war expenditure made them worse. War production generally 
increased faster than seemed likely, and more provision was found necessary 
for oversea expenditure. The net result was that the war would require at 
least £540 million instead of £440 million for the year ending in June. 

The assurances of no increased taxation had to give way to necessities, 
although some attempt was made to adhere formally to the assurances that 
had been given. In February the financial position was laid before Parliament 
with proposals to increase individual income tax from £92 million to £132 
million for a full year. The new rates would apply to incomes for 1942-43; 
but instalments on wages and salaries, instead of beginning next August, 
would be collected from April 1, and continue in future through the whole 
year. The proposed increase fell mostly on the lower incomes, which had 

* No. 129, p. 88. 
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hitherto escaped lightly, though high incomes had been severely taxed. 
Exemption was lowered from £156 to £104. Taxation on income under 
£400 was nearly doubled, from £400 to £1,000 it was increased 50 per cent. 
On incomes over £1,500 the increase was only 8 per cent. Incomes under 
£1,000 will in future pay 63 per cent of the total tax instead of 51 per cent. 
The outright taxation on incomes in Australia will, for low and middle 
incomes alike, be about equivalent to the British scale, which includes post¬ 
war credits. Above £1,500 the Australian taxation is heavier. It is to be 
noted that the Government resisted the temptation under political pressure 
to seek additional revenue by increasing the already over-heavy rates of 
company taxation. This was a medicine very difficult for a Labour Govern¬ 
ment to prescribe. To sweeten the pill it was coupled to a provision that 
one-quarter of individual income tax collections up to a limit of £30 million 
a year would be credited to a social welfare fund, which would finance 
unemployment and sickness benefits, and the health service. Not much of 
this could operate until after the war, but the expenditure of the fund might 
be £5,000,000 to £10,000,000 in 1943-44. The remainder would be used 
for the war. The proposal might be described as post-war credits for the 
community instead of for the individual. 

These proposals for taxation were in general accord with the policy of the 
Opposition. The failure tax lower incomes had been a standing complaint 
against the Government. Even the provision for social wxlfare was similar 
in kind, though less in amount, than the provision of child allowances made 
by the Fadden Government. The reception of the proposals was acutely 
hostile. Two amendments aimed at reducing the revenue to be obtained 
were forced on the Government by the Senate. On the other hand some of the 
Government’s own supporters were bitterly hostile to the taxation proposals 
and were very willing to see them sabotaged. It was by a very narrow margin 
that the Government escaped both Seylla and Charybdis and brought its 
craft practically undamaged safe into harbour. 

It is at least a possible view that taxation has now been pushed far enough 
from an economic standpoint. The taxation of individual incomes, except 
those above £1,500, as already noted, is ab >ve the British level which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has said could not be usefully increased. The 
fact is that we need to raise £400 million in the present financial year, and 
even an optimistic forecast cannot give more than £250 million without 
help, directly or indirectly, from the banks. That means that we still have 
in the year something like £150 million of excess spending power in the 
community seeking an outlet. To that must be added substantial unspent 
balances carried forward from last year. The Government’s policy is to deal 
with this excess by direct controls on spending so as to prevent it being used. 
That, of course, is the policy of all belligerent countries, but it will be a 
relatively bigger job and a harder job here than in Great Britain. 

Control of Spending 

The excess of spending power, after taxes and loan contributions, direct and 
indirect, have been paid, will be this year about 25 per cent greater than the 
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value of the goods and services available at current prices. With so much 
excess income, the control of prices becomes very difficult. Increased demand 
has already expressed itself in higher prices for goods which are difficult to 
control. Fruit and vegetables in particular have been short owing to the 
needs of the services and a bad season, and prices have soared. Farmers in 
general are taking the opportunity to press their claims, both reasonable and 
unreasonable. Altogether there is a danger that price control may break 
down. The full index of retail prices has risen by about 22 per cent since 
1939. The total increase is not out of line with other countries, but the in¬ 
crease last year contrasts unfavourably with the relative stability in the United 
Kingdom, Canada and New Zealand. This relative stability is partly due to 
subsidies, and subsidies play a large part in the new price policy just announced 
by the Treasurer. The aim is an almost universal ceiling for retail prices, 
supported when necessary by subsidies. Prices are not to exceed those 
prevailing on April 12. The success of this policy will depend on the stabi¬ 
lity of wages, which were pegged a year ago, subject to adjustment to the 
cost of living and to the correction of anomalies. Apart from these 
adjustments, the pegging of wages has not been thoroughly effective. It is 
notorious that bidding up for scarce labour still goes on, but no one 
knows how serious the total is. A price ceiling will certainly discourage the 
practice. 

There arc, however, two increases in wages threatening which will raise 
awkward problems for the price ceiling. One is farm wages, which will have 
to be brought nearer to city levels. The other is women’s wages. When 
women have undertaken work normally confined to men, rates have been 
fixed after probation at 90 per cent of men’s wages, whereas women’s rates 
are in general about 60 per cent of men’s rates. A good many women on 
the 60 per cent rate are doing work as skilled and as difficult as those on the 
90 per'cent rate, and their claim to the higher rate is being admitted. It is 
difficult to draw the line anywhere and we may end in equal pay between the 
sexes—with far-reaching effects on costs and prices on the one hand and 
social conditions on the other. 

Man-power—The Militia Controversy 
The strain on man-power has become severe. The total number of men 
employed, including the armed forces, is still increasing slowly; but this 
must come from extensions of the working age upward and downward, and 
from the employment of people who were previously working on their own 
account. The increase of the number of women in employment has been 
greater, and there must still be appreciable reserves. The call up of women 
in age groups has now, rather belatedly, begun. The total increase over the 
last six months, however, has been less than half of our requirements, as 
stated by the Prime Minister. In consequence, the transfer to essential in¬ 
dustry and to the armed forces must be pushed further. Country districts 
have already been denuded too severely, and the return of some to the farms 
is necessary to maintain maximum production. From remaining sources, 
chiefly retail business and some of the less essential manufactures, it does not 
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seem possible to get the numbers required for the war programme and the 
swollen requirements of reciprocal lend-lease. 

Apart from the total of our forces there was the question as to where they 
could be used. The A.I.F., the Navy and the Air Force were voluntarily 
enlisted and could be sent to light in any theatre of war. The Militia was 
restricted to Australia and its territories, which included that part of New 
Guinea where fighting is going on. This limitation looked likely to be 
embarrassing, but “no compulsion” for fighting overseas was the principle 
to which the Labour members were pledged. Mr. Curtin sought and obtained 
from the inter-State Labour Conference a modification of this principle, 
which would allow the use of the Militia in the South-West Pacific area. 
The appropriate legislation, introduced to give this enlarged sphere for the 
Militia, was eventually carried, not without storm and stress. Time was 
required for these negotiations, and it seemed to many people a shameful 
thing to haggle over degrees of longitude. There was a burst of indignation 
in press and Parliament. It was an added bitterness that the “haggling”— 
which took place not only in the Parliamentary Labour party but in the 
Labour Conference—was given much publicity. It was only the restraint 
exercised by the Leader of the Opposition, Mr. Fadden, that prevented a 
deplorable crisis on the question. 

The feelings of shame and anger at the Government’s procedure were 
natural enough, but there is much feeling also on the other side. There has 
been a strong Australian sentiment in favour of voluntary service for fighting 
overseas, a sentiment which had become solidified—perhaps petrified—in 
the party principles as a result of the controversies over the last war. The 
fact, however, was that we had—at great strain—just managed to retain 
voluntary enlistment in the last war and had made a decent showing in 
fighting overseas. That was at a time when we could safely send all our 
forces to any corner of the world, which is clearly impossible in this war. 
For over a year the battle has been on our frontiers and must continue to be 
for an indefinite time ahead. Nearly all our fighting forces must be held in 
the South-West Pacific area, to which by general strategy they have been 
assigned. The number of our forces available for service anywhere in the 
world is given officially as “over 350,000”-— it is obvious we could never 
want to use more than a small fraction of this number outside the South-West 
Pacific area in the present persistent phase of the Pacific war. Even when 
Japan.is in the end thrown back on the defensive, the number available will 
probably be more than ample for all purposes; but the question can be left 
to be settled when the time comes. Meanwhile it would have been poor 
policy to stir up old bitter controversies for the sake of a noble gesture. 

Reconstruction—Commonwealth Powers 

General interest in post-war policy is increasing. The Prime Minister has 
publicly committed the Government to willing international collabora¬ 
tion to increase living standards, and to maintain a high level of employ¬ 
ment as a necessary foundation for the revival of international trade. In 
domestic affairs a new Department of Reconstruction has been set up 
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under the Treasurer, Mr. Chifley, and association with Mr. Chifley means 
business. The activities of the Department are, however, somewhat ham¬ 
pered by the uncertainty as to its post-war powers. 

No progress has been made with the task of dealing with the Constitution 
so as to provide sufficient national authority for the post-war reconstruction 
period.* Indeed the problem is in some ways further from solution than it 
was at the end of 1942. The attempt to solve it by the method of “reference” 
from the States—a method always beset with difficulties—is still technically 
in progress, but offers little hope of success. The Commonwealth Powers 
Bill which emerged, hopefully enough, from the unanimous Constitutional 
Convention last December, soon became bogged down in the State Parlia¬ 
ments in a morass of legal controversies, constitutional doubts, regional 
jealousies, business fears and political antagonisms. In two States Labour 
Governments have passed the Bill in an agreed form—New South Wales 
and Queensland. In South Australia the Liberal party refused to follow the 
Premier’s lead and amended the Bill almost out of recognition. In Western 
Australia it will only be carried, if at all, with different amendments. 
In Tasmania, after its rejection by the Upper House, the Bill has been rein¬ 
troduced with good prospects of passing; but only if the Government will 
accept substantial amendments. Victoria has passed the Bill, but with an 
amendment precluding the Governor proclaiming it unless all the other 
States have passed a substantially similar measure. There has been talk of 
further conferences with a view to some acceptable compromise, but that 
would now be impracticable since the Bill contains a provision prohibiting 
the repeal of an amendment without a State referendum. This was intended 
as a safeguard, but has become a barrier. The four States that have passed the 
Bill with or without amendments are now for all practical purposes power¬ 
less to alter it. 

The ordinary method for altering the Constitution remains a Bill passed 
through both Federal Houses by absolute majorities and then submitted to 
a nation-wide, referendum. The Government is playing for time and has 
given no hint of its immediate intentions. The prospects of success by this 
route are also distinctly cloudy, whether one looks to Parliament or to the 
country. The present Opposition parties, when themselves in office, spon¬ 
sored more than one attempt to secure wider commercial and industrial 
powers for the Commonwealth. In the existing political situation, however, 
they are not in the least likely to accept any proposals for constitutional 
1 change which the Labour party might now put forward with an eye to holding 
a referendum concurrently with the forthcoming elections. Failing the 
agreement of the Opposition no proposal could possibly secure the absolute 
majorities that the Constitution requires. No proposal for constitutional 
change therefore is likely now to emanate from the present Parliament. 

The Government might, of course, introduce proposals that would serve 
at least as one of the election issues. But in the electorate the people here 
are passing through a phase of impatience and reaction. Improvements in 
the military situation have brought us relief from our most immediate perils 
* See The Round Table, No. 130, March 1943, p. 176. 
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and have given us a breathing space which makes us feel and express irrita¬ 
tion at the restrictions we must observe and the inconvenience we have to 
put up with. Any suggestion that the Commonwealth Government will 
need in the post-war world the wide 1 social and economic powers it is now 
wielding is apt to provoke at once the common objections to bureaucracy 
and socialization. The Government is having to submit to a certain amount 
of public petulance as the cost of frequent failure on the part of its prede¬ 
cessors, as well as of itself, either to explain its novel measures sympathetically 
or to organize them adequately. In general public opinion is not such as to 
encourage the Government to put its “post-war powers” in the forefront of 
its election programme. 

Australia, 

April 1943. 



SOUTH AFRICA 

I. THE INDIAN PROBLEM 

T HE last stages of what will probably be the last session of this Parliament 
were marked by one of those outbreaks of controversy on the racial 
issue which it is South Africa’s fate to suffer periodically, whatever Govern¬ 
ment is in power and whether the country is at war or at peace. This time 
it was again the Indian question which fanned into flames the embers of 
racial passions; and this time it precipitated a potentially serious political 
crisis, coming to a climax in the tendering of his resignation by Mr. J. IT 
Hofmeyr, the Minister of Finance and Second Minister in the Smuts 
coalition Cabinet. 

The Indian problem is one of those South African problems which is 
apparently insoluble as long as the circumstances and traditions of the country 
demand that its solution must leave untouched and unthreatened the privi¬ 
leges of the white minority. For nearly a hundred years the Indian problem 
has been the occasion for violent displays of racial emotion. It has been the 
reason for more commissions and select committees than any other topic, 
and mass legislation affecting it includes more than 60 Acts of Parliament and 
provincial ordinances. Broadly the problem has its origin in the demand of 
the Natal sugar planters in the middle of the last century for that cheap 
labour which the warrior Zulu was not prepared to give. Then began the 
system of indentured labour which lasted from i860 to 1911 and has left this 
country with more than 250,000 Indians, over 80 per cent of them born 
in South Africa. Through the years they have drifted to other provinces, 
finding a means of livelihood in semi-skilled work, but chiefly as small 
traders. The South African Republic enacted in 1885 the fundamental 
discrimination against Indians in the law which prohibits Indian title to land 
in the Transvaal. The Orange Free State prohibited the entry or residence 
of Asiatics in any form. In the rest of the Union, Indians enjoyed most of 
the rights of citizenship, including in some instances the right to vote. But 
the tide of colour prejudice was set against the Indians, and with the passing 
of the years further restrictions were placed on them. 

A Series of Commissions 

Periodically the Europeans raise the cry of “the Indian menace”, and 
successive Governments have been forced to try to deal with the matter. 
The lines of attack have been three—by expatriation; by colonization in 
some other country, the chief requirement of which shall be that it is a long 
way from South Africa; and by segregation. The influence of the Indian Raj 
achieved the postponement of the most reactionary proposal yet—the 
notorious Class Areas Bill of the first Hertzog Government; and the Cape 
Town Agreement of 1927 opened the way to a solution along the twin 
paths of expatriation and of raising the standard of living and dignities of 
those Indians who choose to make this country their home. But expatriation 
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exhausted itself, and with it the “uplift clause” of the 1927 agreement became 
of diminishing practical value. 

Only a few years later the Government was confronted with another anti- 
Indian agitation and more restrictive Bills were drafted. This culminated, in 
1932, in the appointment of the Feetham Commission, which for five long 
years laboured to ascertain the facts and law of the Indian position in the 
gold-mining towns of the Transvaal, and to make proposals which would 
set at rest the eternally nagging fears of the European. The Feetham Com¬ 
mission recommended the recognition in those areas of a fairly large volume 
of Indian occupation which, while technically illegal, had been so long con¬ 
doned as to create a vested interest. But this measure of formal segregation 
did not allay European anxiety, and the Murray Commission was appointed 
to investigate the allegations that there were large-scale and systematic evasions 
of the restriction of ownership in the rest of the Transvaal. Another scare was 
raised that the Indian trader was penetrating into the white 2ones of interest to 
a dangerous extent, and a Bill was rushed through the 1939 Parliament “peg¬ 
ging” the trade position in the Transvaal. A year later—after a change of Gov¬ 
ernment—the Broome Commission was appointed to ascertain whether there 
was any ground for European fears. This Bill, although only a standstill 
measure, was a naked act of economic discrimination, giving a Minister the 
power to have a licence withheld for no other reason than that the applicant 
is an Indian. Mr. Elofmeyr, who was at the time a private member of the 
House, objected to this measure on the grounds that there was no evidence 
that an evil existed, and that in any event the far-reaching local ordinance 
which governs trading licences was sufficient to cope with any abuse. Mr. 
Hofmeyr and Mr. Leslie Blackwell were expelled from the United Party 
Caucus on this issue, and the Bill became law. 

“Pegging” was revived for another two years in 1941 since the Broome 
Commission had not finished its work; and Mr. Hofmeyr, now a member of 
the Cabinet, agreed to this step pending the receipt of the Commission’s 
report. The Transvaal agitation of 1939 coincided with an agitation at 
Durban on a totally different aspect—that by means of the purchase of pro¬ 
perty Indians were penetrating into exclusively European areas in that town. 
The Broome Commission also went into the facts in Natal as well, and in the 
meantime an attempt was made to deal with the matter in a non-statutory 
way by a Joint European-Indian Committee. When the Commission reported 
in 1941 it was to state quite unequivocally that the penetration was most 
acute in Durban but not serious in the rest of Natal, and was neither alarming 
nor surprising in the Transvaal. Nevertheless, some time after the Commis¬ 
sion reported, the Durban City Council withdrew from the Committee 
which had been trying to handle the Durban situation by way of agreement, 
alleging that since the Broome Commission had reported large-scale pur¬ 
chases of European property had been taking place. To meet this new allega¬ 
tion, the Broome Commission was reappointed and found that in 1942 two 
and a half times more property had been bought by Indians in Durban than 
in any other year, and that there was evidence of a substantial measure of 
penetration of the type feared by Europeans. 
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The Second Broome Report 

The position when the second Broome Commission reported in the second 
week of April this year was thus that a serious land problem had arisen in 
Durban, but that the Transvaal trade situation was unchanged. But it so 
happened that the Transvaal interim Act lapses in May this year, and it was 
not politically possible for the Government to deal with Natal while allowing 
the Transvaal to revert to the position existing before 1939. Accordingly 
the Bill which caused the trouble this session pegs both the Transvaal trading 
and the Natal land transactions for three years. The clauses relating to Dur¬ 
ban are made more palatable by the fact that no formal discrimination is made 
against Indians, since Europeans are equally prohibited from buying land in 
predominantly Indian areas; that the new restriction is limited to Durban; 
and that yet another Commission will be appointed, this time to investigate 
the counter-allegations (which are supported incidentally by the second 
Broome Commission) that Indian penetration in Durban was not so much 
the fault of Indians as the lack in Durban of decent living and other facilities 
for Asiatics. With these qualifications Mr. Hofmeyr agreed to accept the 
Bill in so far as it relates to Durban, but he was adamant about the Transvaal. 
There the discrimination is naked and unashamed and, far from being 
justified by the facts, a Commission had found that the facts do not justify 
any such drastic legislative action. 

There the matter rests. Supporters of the Bill take, up the realistic point 
of view that no material harm is done to anyone by three years’ prolongation 
of the Transvaal situation, and maintain that the interim legislation has in 
fact held the situation and assisted towards better relations between the two 
communities. And in the three years perhaps a happy solution of the whole 
problem will be found, which will satisfy Europeans and do no injury to 
Indians. The people who are mainly worried are, of course, the Indians. 
Segregation of an Indian trader is economic strangulation; a trader cannot 
operate if he is insulated from his customers. This is why, in the powerful 
representations which have been made by the Indian Raj and by influential 
Indian leaders, they have urged any solution except one by way of statute, 
which they fear will be the beginning of permanent, compulsory and crippling 
economic segregation. But it must be accepted that, in the circumstances 
of this country to-day, a solution except by way of legislation was a political 
impossibility, 

II. THE IMPENDING GENERAL ELECTION 

The Parliamentary crisis on the Indian Bill has not made much change in the 
general political situation. Mr. Hofmeyr was without support in the Cabinet 
and almost without support in the House, but of course General Smuts 
refused to accept, his resignation. There are precedents both here and in 
Britain. The Cabinet is a coalition formed to prosecute the war, so that it 
can be claimed that little violence has been done to the doctrine of collective 
responsibility. TheBillwas put through Parliament with an enormous majority 
and, the representatives of the white electorate having found temporary 
unity, the parties proceeded to return to their normally divergent courses. 
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By the time that this appears in print the Union will probably be in the 
throes of a general election. Government supporters are facing the prospect 
with considerable confidence and it is noticeable that the Opposition is 
talking less about sweeping the Government out of power than about the 
need for a strong Opposition. The patent Nazis of the Opposition, the 
Pirow group, have decided to commit a sort of mass political harakiri and to 
boycott the election as an effete symbol of an outworn democracy. This 
leaves the Malan party and the Afrikaner party to fight the United-Dominion- 
Labour party coalition. All the opponents of the Government are pinning 
their faith to the “Communist Menace”, and there will probably be a “Red” 
edition of the “Black Manifesto” which carried Hertzog to power in 1929. 
Under the convenient label of a “Red Menace”, the Opposition can appeal 
to all the unpleasant passions which the racial make-up of this country has 
produced—anti-native, anti-coloured, anti-Jew and anti-British. Neverthe¬ 
less, while these prejudices are deep and widespread, the issue of the war will 
probably surmount them all, particularly if there is further evidence that 
Germany’s chances of winning the war are evaporating. But to ensure 
anything like stability in the immediate post-war years, General Smuts needs 
more than just to maintain his present position; another 10 seats or so would 
give the United party an over-all majority in the House, and would build 
something of a bulwark against the storm which will break when the war 
has ceased to be a powerful cement binding the Ministerial groups into 
unity. 


III. THE BUDGET 

South Africa’s war expenditure continues to mount, but her capacity to 
pay shows no sign of faltering. The revised estimates of tax revenue for 
1942-43 show a net increase of over £6,500,000 above the original estimates 
—an increase which is all the more remarkable since the growing difficulties 
of import had reduced customs revenue by £2,500,000. The yield from in¬ 
come and super tax, however, has proved to be some £$,000,006 more than 
the original estimates; and another increase of over £3,000,000 is yielded by 
excess profits duty. The total tax revenue is not very far short of £9 5,000,000. 
If the defence expenditure had kept within Mr. Hofmeyr’s estimates, he 
would have ended the year with a surplus on the revenue account of about 
£5,000,000. 

But, as Mr. Hofmeyr himself points out, in waf-time there are no such 
things as surpluses. For many reasons—more particularly the rapid expan¬ 
sion of home defences which followed on Japan’s swift progress towards the 
Indian Ocean at the beginning of 1942—defence expenditure has been one- 
fifth higher than last year’s estimate, and surpluses have been more than used 
up. In addition to the sum raised out of revenue, the year 1942 -43 has seen 
a net addition of over £45,500,000 to the public debt. Loans to the total of 
nearly £80,000,000 have, however, been successfully floated in the Union 
during the past year. More than £30,000,000 has been applied to the re¬ 
patriation of external indebtedness, which now totals only about 4 per cent 
of the National Debt. 
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Upon the existing basis of taxation the revenue for 1943-44 would not 
equal the total of the year just ended. Further reduction in the yield from 
customs is only to be expected. It is reckoned at over £1,300,000. The 
increased yield from excise on spirits, beer, cigarettes and tobacco is, however, 
estimated to make up more than half this deficiency. A diminution of nearly 
£2,000,000 in income tax on gold-mining companies and of all but £800,000 
in the yield of the gold mines special contribution indicates increasing 
difficulties before the gold-mining industry. These would have further 
repercussions on the yield of super tax, reducing it by over £200,000, while 
the normal income tax on individuals and excess profits duty would each 
yield about £450,000 less than in the year just ended. On the other hand 
the yield from the trade profits special levy is estimated to produce over 
£1,000,000 more and death duties nearly £250,000 more (in each case 
because new levies will for the first time be in operation for the full year). 
The revival of diamond mining would bring in another £280,000 from 
income tax and special contribution, while a further £200,000 might be 
expected from the Post Office. Taking everything into consideration, how¬ 
ever, at the existing rate of taxation, a net decrease of revenue of close on 
£3,500,000 might be expected in 1943-44. Mr. Hofmeyr is also sacrificing 
a further £230,000 by handing over the whole yield of the native tax for the 
first time to the Native Trust. The total revenues at his disposal would 
amount to £90,796,000. 

Expenditure on defence alone is tentatively estimated at £96,000,000, of 
which £48,000,000 is to be raised by taxation and £48,000,000 by loans. 
Other items of expenditure from revenue total £52,540,000. These include 
the* provision for subsidizing local authorities for expenditure on civilian 
protective services (A.R.P.), and for making a start with the scheme for 
providing at least one free meal per day for all schoolchildren, irrespective 
of race and colour. When the latter scheme really gets going, the cost will 
run into millions, but in the first year the expenditure upon it will hardly be 
significant. Altogether £9,744,500 has to be raised from new taxation. Even 
so an amount of not less than £5 5,000,000 will have to be borrowed. 

Meeting a Deficit 

In attempting to make good the anticipated deficit, Mr. Hofmeyr has this 
year eschewed spectacular innovations. Old revenue providers have been 
stepped up. Increased excise duties on spirits, beer, cigarettes and tobacco 
will bring in nearly £3,500,000. Increased postal charges and surcharge on 
telephone accounts are estimated to yield £685,000. The normal income tax 
on non-mining companies has been raised to 4s. in the pound, bringing in 
more than £1,000,000. Excess profits duty has been raised to 15/. in the 
pound, which is estimated to bring in another £825,000. The gold mines 
special contribution has been raised another z\ per cent to 22J per cent, 
bringing in some £900,000. Another £130,000 will be found by increasing 
the rate of income tax upon diamond-mining companies and raising their 
special contribution. A surcharge of 15 per cent on normal income tax 
and super tax on individuals will bring in a net £800,000. A portion of the 
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personal and savings fund levy, which does not vary with income, has also 
been increased by half, adding £350,000. A 50 per cent increase has also 
been made in a special tax on foreign shareholders, increasing its yield by 
close on £500,000, while another £500,000 is expected from the new sur¬ 
charge of r 5 per cent on the fares of railway passengers—a tax which is also 
expected to relieve the railways of some unwanted passenger traffic. 

These taxes arc together estimated to produce £9,195,000, leaving a 
deficit of £549,000. As Mr. Hofmeyr claims, that is not a significant figure 
in a budget of £100,000,000, especially in view of the regularity with which 
budget expectations have been exceeded in the past. Yet evidently everything 
hangs upon the Defence vote. When Mr. Hofmeyr presented his budget on 
February 24, the Select Committee on Soldiers Pay and Allowances was sit¬ 
ting. It reported at the end of March, with recommendations for increases 
in pay and allowances, which will probably cost between £4,000,000 and 
£5,000,000 per annum. These recommendations have been accepted by the 
Government, and come into effect from the end of June. There is, how¬ 
ever, no immediate prospect of this resulting in a further increase in taxa¬ 
tion, since savings may well be made in other directions. 

South Africa, 

April 1943. 
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PRODUCTION FOR THE WAR 

AN important part of New Zealand’s contribution to the war effort of the 
-/jL United Nations consists of exportable farm produce, mainly butter, 
cheese and meat, to help to feed Britain’s industrial population, and wool 
for its textile factories. The export figures for the past year indicate that, in 
spite of the diversion of over 150,000 men and many women to the armed 
forces serving at home and abroad, production has been well maintained. 
Behind these trade figures is a story yet to be written of loyal service and 
heroic endeavour on innumerable farms throughout the Dominion, service 
involving long hours, hard work and few holidays. Sharing in this work are 
thousands of women, helping to keep the farms going while their fathers, 
husbands, sons or brothers are engaged in the grimmer tasks of war. For 
the year which ended in December the value* of exports from New Zealand 
reached the unprecedented figure of £80-9 million, the main items being 
butter, cheese and milk products £29-1 million, meat £19*4 million and wool 
£187 million. Expressed in quantities these values represented 264,000 tons 
of dairy produce, 313,000 tons of meat and 934,000 bales of wool. The 
aggregate value of goods imported during the year was £537 million, the 
highest figure since the outbreak of war. 

In accordance with the terms of the agreements for purchase in bulk 
between the Governments of the United Kingdom and New Zealand, pay¬ 
ment for almost all exports is made either before or at the time of shipment. 
As a result of the present arrangements, the net overseas assets of New 
Zealand’s banking system at the end of 1942 were unusually high, and in¬ 
cluded what might well be regarded as an essential reserve to fill the post¬ 
war gap likely to occur if former methods of marketing are resumed. These 
net overseas assets at the end of December totalled £40-6 million as against 
£25*8 million and £23*4 million at the end of 1941 and 1940 respectively, 
and of £8-6 million at the outbreak of war. An additional reason for this 
accumulation of overseas funds is the low level of imports relative to exports. 
War exigencies have limited imports to commodities needed for the war 
effort and the bare maintenance of primary and industrial production. At the 
termination of the war much leeway will have to be made up in the importa¬ 
tion of goods necessary for the restoration of capital equipment, for replen¬ 
ishing stocks and for the provision of essential raw materials for factories 
and farms in order to avoid serious loss of productive capacity, and to meet 
post-war needs. Such factors as these, with the uncertainties of post-war 
markets for primary products, have to be regarded in any useful consideration 
of what may primarily appear a favourable financial position concerning our 
net overseas assets. 

# Values are in New Zealand currency unless otherwise stated. 
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Currency and Credit 

Currency and credit conditions within the Dominion are partly a reflection 
of the “favourable” trade balance and partly of the methods adopted to 
finance the war. During 1942 the total amount of spending power in New 
Zealand, so far as represented by bank deposits and by notes and coin in 
active circulation, increased by approximately £26 million. The aggregate 
demand deposits of the six trading banks increased by £16-9 million, Govern¬ 
ment deposits in the Reserve Bank by £1-8 million, and notes and coin in 
active circulation by £7 3 million. As indicated above, there are two main 
causes for this increase in spending power. One is the increase of £14*8 
million in income from exports and other overseas receipts as compared with 
payments for imports, overseas debt service and other external charges; 
and the other is the net expansion of £8-9 million of bank credit made 
up of an increase of £4 million in the Reserve Bank’s investments and ad¬ 
vances to Government and an increase of £11-4 million in the investment 
of the trading banks, partly offset by the fall of £6-5 million in their advances 
and discounts. 

The implications of these figures are worth examining. To a limited extent 
the record figure of £70*9 million of trading-bank demand deposits includes 
what might be called idle money held by traders awaiting the opportunity 
to use it for the purchase of imports when available. The fall in the trading- 
bank advances and discounts is the result of two factors, namely, the deple¬ 
tion of importers’ stocks and the reduced demand for bank accommodation 
from dairy companies, freezing works, farmers and traders. The rise in 
trading-bank investments in Government securities and in the Reserve 
Bank’s advances to Government to some extent indicates the support given 
by the banks to the financing of government expenditure. The chief reasons 
for the expansion of the active note and coin circulation are the increase in 
the total amount paid in wages and salaries, including the pay of members of 
the armed forces and their dependants, the greater amount of cash needed to 
meet higher price-levels, and the usual war-time tendency to hoard currency. 
Another noteworthy recent cause of currency . 'pansion is the heavy demand 
for New Zealand notes and coin by the Amer: ::un forces stationed here. 

The dangers of monetary inflation implicit in the expansion of spending 
power relative to the reduced supplies of goods for civilian consumption 
are realized by the Government and to some extent by the general public. 
There has been a good response to the various war loans placed on the 
market. National Savings schemes have been widely adopted and have 
drawn off much of the surplus spending power, and the total at the credit 
of depositors in the Post Office Savings Bank has risen from £56*5 million 
in September 1939 to the record figure of £78-8 million in December 1942, 
the increase for 1942 being £10-8 million. In December the official index 
number of retail prices was 13-4 per cent higher than in August 1939, and for 
wholesale prices the increase was 6-3 per cent. The rise in wholesale prices 
is mainly due to the increase of 52*1 per cent in the prices of imported items 
which are, of course, outside the control of the New Zealand authorities, 
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as against the rise of 13*9 per cent in the prices of locally produced items. 
For 1942 the increases were 2*6 per cent in retail prices and 7-3 per cent in 
wholesale prices. 

The Growth of Expenditure 

The measures adopted by the Government to meet civil and war expendi¬ 
ture have been mainly designed to ensure obtaining the required revenue 
by non-inflationary methods—taxation and loans from the savings of the 
4 people. Civil expenditure under the heading of the Consolidated Fund is 
met from taxation. Medical services, pensions, sickness and unemployment 
payments and other benefits, generally known as social security, are pro¬ 
vided mainly by direct taxation on wages, salaries and other income, supple¬ 
mented by subsidy from the taxation receipts of the Consolidated Fund. 
According to official statements the total war expenditure to the end of 1942, 
exclusive of imprest account balances of £12-8 million, was £161 *8 million; 
£92-2 million allocated to the Army, £n-8 million to the Navy, £32*8 
million to the Air Force, and £25 million to civil expenditure (including 
various expenditures for defence purposes in New Zealand not yet allocated 
to the appropriate armed service). The progressive scale of war expendi¬ 
ture is indicated by the fact that, for the first 18 months of the war, total 
expenditure was £34*3 million; for the next 12 months £52*5 million; and 
for the 9 months which ended in December 1942, £75*2 million. Of the 
total w T ar revenue of £174*6 million, £82-5 million, or 47 per cent was pro¬ 
vided by taxation, including transfers from the Consolidated Fund. The 
balance consisted of loans of £83-4 million raised in New Zealand, and £8*8 
million sterling in respect of New Zealand’s war expenses advanced by the 
United Kingdom in the terms of the Memorandum of the Security Agree¬ 
ment. Up to December the total amount that had come to charge under the 
Memorandum was £20*2 million sterling, of which all but £808,000 has 
been paid. It is, of course, possible that the amount which has come to 
charge is only a portion of the full cost to be met when overseas accounts 
are finally made up; but satisfaction is felt that, in addition to providing from 
our own resources large and increasing war expenditure in New Zealand, 
the country has met the costs of imports, has promptly paid the charges on 
the overseas portion of our pre-war national debt, as well as the half yearly 
instalments of principal and interest involved in repayment of £16 million 
3! per cent 1939-45 sterling loan, and has met the charges under the Memor¬ 
andum of the Security Agreement. This is in keeping with New Zealand’s 
traditions and practice in the honourable fulfilment of obligations. 

Another aspect of New Zealand’s war effort, which is likely to have an 
important bearing on its present and future economic and financial condi¬ 
tions, is that involved in its lease-lend relations with the United States. In 
common with other members of the British Commonwealth, this country 
is receiving on a lease-lend basis supplies of war equipment and materials 
for war industries. According to the report of Mr. E. J. Stettinius, the 
American Lease-Lend Administrator, early in March the supplies already 
provided for New Zealand amounted to $139 million. Conversely, our 
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Government has spent large sums on military camps, hospitals, store depots 
and other requirements for the accommodation of American forces, and 
has supplied large quantities of food for the forces here and in the South- 
West Pacific, including i£ million dozen eggs, over 2 million pounds of 
butter, 3 million pounds of sugar and 16 million pounds of beef, mutton 
and pork, as well as supplies of blankets, clothing and army shoes, and has 
provided for the expansion of certain types of farm production and of food 
dehydration and canning industries to meet further needs. Until the accounts 
are published, the cost of these reciprocal operations is unknown; but our 
people are glad to work in full and hearty co-operation with our American 
allies, and are in accord with the statement of Mr. Stettinius: 

“For such aid there is no possible yardstick, either quantitative or financial, just 
as we cannot measure by feet or dollars the value of the lives sacrificed to defeat 
the Axis. Yet this pooling of brains and resources may well prove of equal im¬ 
portance to the pooling of weapons in shortening the war.” 

Organization of Man-power 

The maintenance and expansion of primary and industrial production as 
an integral part of our war effort has made prominent the question of the 
organization of man-power and its distribution between civilian work and 
the armed forces. For a small country of under 2 million. New Zealand's 
record on both production and fighting fronts may fairly be described as 
creditable. The provision and reinforcement of a New Zealand division 
in the Middle East, the supply of men for service in various parts of the 
Pacific, and for the Air Force and Navy at home and abroad, plus the main¬ 
tenance of adequate forces for full-time home defence have involved the 
calling up for military service of all single and married men between the 
ages of 18 and 46, and the registration for essential civilian service of men 
between 46 and 60 and women in the 18 to 30 age groups. Large numbers 
of women are voluntarily serving in the defence forces as W.A.A.C.s, 
W.A.A.F.s and W.R.N.s and in civilian employment where they have en¬ 
abled the release of men for other war work. Meanwhile the improved 
position in the Pacific has made it possible to uiiow youths of 18-19 Y ears 
to be released from the Army in certain cases to continue their occupational 
training. The whole question of man-power relative to war commitments 
and requirements was the chief business of the March session of Parliament. 
The main points of the discussion were the maintenance by New Zealand 
of two overseas forces, namely, in the Middle East and the Pacific, the rapid 
expansion of the Air Force, the capacity of the country to meet at any time 
an attack from sea or air, and the progressive transfer of men between the 
Army and primary and secondary industries as circumstances permitted. 
In winding up the debate the Prime Minister, Mr. Fraser, referring to 
our war commitments, stated that the House had decided that the future 
of the Middle East division would be determined at the appropriate time, 
and that the Dominion must assume its fair share of responsibility in the 
Pacific. 
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The Maori Contribution 

A notable contribution to the war effort of New Zealand is that made 
voluntarily by the Maoris. Large numbers are serving as volunteers with 
gallant distinction overseas. The Maori Territorial and Home Guard 
battalions are taking a useful part in the defence of New Zealand, and the 
Maoris are active producers in various essential occupations. To stimulate 
this effort the Maori War Effort Organization was formed about the middle 
of last year, assisted by a Committee of five members of both Houses of 
Parliament under the Chairmanship of Mr. P. K. Paikea, who for several 
years had been a Cabinet Minister representing the Maori race. Tribal and 
executive committees have been established in various parts of the country, 
thus utilizing for the war effort traditional Maori associations and leadership. 
The functions and duties of the organization, apart from rehabilitation, 
include recruitment for the armed forces, the control and direction of all 
Maori man and woman power in essential industries in co-operation with 
the district man-power officers, and increased production. In the course of 
a recent survey of this work Mr. Paikea said: 

“The operations of the Maori War Effort Organization have inevitably opened 
up latent problems in connection with the present and future welfare of the Maori 
people. Not only is the future welfare of the race vitally involved in these problems, 
but the 'social, economic and industrial life of New Zealand is also directly or 
indirectly involved, by reason of the large and increasing Maori population. With 
regard, however, to many outstanding claims and grievances, the Maori people 
generally speaking have decided to allow these to remain in abeyance till a more 
propitious time. In any case at present their thoughts are directed to one thing 
only, that is the war effort.” 

Elections and Appointments 

A by-election necessitated by the death of Mr. Pl. T. Armstrong has 
resulted in the return of the Government candidate, Miss M. B. Howard, 
who secured 4,280 votes, her chief opponents, a Democratic Labour party 
candidate and a Nationalist candidate, scoring 2,471 and 2,201 votes respec¬ 
tively. When Parliament resumed the Prime Minister moved in the House 
of Representatives, 

“That it is the opinion of this House that, in view of the continued improvement 
in the war situation, a general election should be held during the present year to 
enable the people in accordance with their democratic rights to elect their repre¬ 
sentatives in Parliament.” 

The unusual procedure of a resolution and debate on the question as to 
whether a general election should be held arose from the arrangements 
made in July last for the prolongation of the life of Parliament for the dura¬ 
tion of the war and 12 months afterwards, subject to the qualification that 
the matter should be reviewed each session and that a decision in favour of 
a general election could be made by a resolution of the House. Since the 
present Parliament was elected before the outbreak of war, there is much to 
be said in favour of providing the electors with an opportunity to pass 
judgment on present legislation, administration and policies, and to clear 
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the political atmosphere by ensuring that the Government, in personnel and 
policies, truly represents the will of the people, so far as a parliamentary 
election can achieve this. The Prime Minister’s resolution was carried with 
only one dissentient, Sir Apirana Ngata, whose opposition was based on 
fears that the holding of an election might engender feelings of complacency 
regarding the war situation and impair the national unity. To ensure that 
those fighting for their country are not deprived of their franchise in the 
forthcoming election, arrangements are being made that, irrespective of 
age, all New Zealand service men on active service overseas will be afforded 
an opportunity to vote. I * 

During the past four months there have been two changes in the New 
Zealand Cabinet, Mr. J. O’Brien, one of the old stalwarts of the Labour 
party with many years of parliamentary experience taking the place of the 
late Mr. II. T. Armstrong, and Major C. F. Skinner replacing Mr. F. Lang- 
stone, who resigned his Ministerial portfolios together with the position 
of High Commissioner in Canada. The appointment of Major Skinner is 
notable in that he is at present on active sendee with the New Zealand 
division in the Middle East, having enlisted as a private and risen to the 
rank of major. He won the Military Cross during the fighting in Libya last 
October. Though a Member of Parliament only since 1938, he was unani¬ 
mously selected for Ministerial rank by the Parliamentary Labour party 
caucus, and the appointment is popular and opportune. 

Another wise appointment is that of Mr. C. A. Berendsen as New Zealand 
High Commissioner in Australia. Mr. Berendsen is an outstanding officer 
of the New Zealand public service, having for many years been Secretary 
to the Department of External Affairs, and more recently Permanent Head 
of the Prime Minister’s Department and Secretary to the War Cabinet. He 
has attended all Imperial Conferences since 1926, has been overseas with the 
present Prime Minister on several occasions and has expert knowledge of 
the foreign and defence problems of the Dominion. It has long been felt 
that the increasing importance of the relations between New Zealand and 
Australia and the community of their interests in the Pacific make the closest 
liaison between the two countries desirable. Occasional visits by Cabinet 
Ministers in the past have made some direct consultation on specific questions 
possible, but the many common problems now arising make it essential to 
have a fully accredited diplomatic representative always available. As the 
Commonwealth Government has agreed to make a reciprocal appointment, 
an exchange of High Commissioners marks a further stage in the realization 
of that mutual understanding and co-operation which is for ever symbolized 
by the word Anzac. 

Jurisdiction over American Troops 
Any doubts as to the extent of the jurisdiction of the United States Service 
Courts over members of the United States forces in New Zealand or on 
board New Zealand ships or aircraft have now been settled by the United 
States Forces Emergency Regulations 1943, dated April 7. These empower 
such courts and authorities to exercise, in relation to members of those 
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forces, in matters concerning discipline and internal administration all such 
powers as are conferred upon them by the law of the United States, No 
criminal proceedings shall be prosecuted in New Zealand before any New 
Zealand court against a member of the United States forces except in cases 
exempted -by the Minister of Justice on representation by the United States 
Government. Provision is made for the arrest by New Zealand police and 
delivery into the custody of the appropriate authorities of the United States 
forces, for the summoning by the Clerk of a Magistrate’s Court of the wit¬ 
nesses required to give evidence before the United States, Service Court, and 
for the punishment of any witness so stmimoned for failing to attend, to 
give evidence, or for committing perjury. The United States Service Courts 
are given the same immunities and privileges as New Zealand Service 
Courts. Provision is made for the imprisonment or detention in prisons or 
detention in barracks in New Zealand of members of the United States forces 
at the request of the officer commanding the United States forces. Members 
of the United States forces arc exempt from the provisions of the Aliens 
Emergency Regulations 1940. The Coroners Act, 1908, and Births and Deaths 
Registration Act, 1924, do not apply respecting death or burial of any mem¬ 
ber of the United States forces, but a Coroner may hold an inquest on a 
member of those forces, at the request of the commanding officer. Where 
a member of a United States force is a party to an intended marriage, no 
Registrar, under the Marriage' Act, 1908, shall issue a certificate of marriage 
4 (which must be produced before solemnization of the marriage) except upon 
production of the written approval of the intended marriage given by the 
senior Gimmander of the United States forces in New Zealand. These regu¬ 
lations apply also to the Cook Islands and Western Samoa. 

New Zealand, 

April 1943. 
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THE CONFERENCE 


* fHE long-awaited Conference of the Prime Ministers of the Common- 
-L wealth opened its deliberations, with the minimum of ceremony, on 
May i. Its assembly bad been preceded at the end of April by an important 
debate, lasting two days, in the House of Commons at Westminster, which, 
though intentionally planned so as not to precipitate any controversial issue, 
or to provoke the Government to any fresh declaration of policy that might 
prejudice the Conference, yet gave remarkable evidence of the unanimity 
upon essentials that now prevails in Parliament when the Empire is discussed. 
On a motion jointly sponsored by ex-Ministers of all parties, the Socialist 
Mr. Shin well, generally the most mordant of the Government’s critics, and 
after him the Liberal Mr. 1 lore-Belisha and the Conservative Lord Winterton, 
all took substantially the same line. All of them gloried in the record of the 
Commonwealth’s unity in resistance at the crisis of danger in the present 
war, all postulated its participation in a new system of collective security, 
and all at the same time argued that the continuance and intensification of 
the Commonwealth’s tradition of combined action was necessary both for 
its own safety and for the success of the wider international system. They 
looked forward to its full articulation for mutual help in all aspects— 
military, political, social and economic. Even on the more violently disputed 
subject of the dependent Empire, there was no dissent from the opinion 
that the imperial tutelage is justified by its success in advancing backward 
peoples towards the capacity for self-government. 

This striking convergence of opinion in the British Parliament, which 
was never reached before the experience of war clarified the major principles 
of the imperial relation, closely corresponds to the common ground shared 
by the participants in the Prime Ministers’ Conference, however individual 
the policies with which they have public ) identified themselves. All five 
have recognized the vindication of the Commonwealth system, the harmony 
and whole-heartedness with which each national unit has discharged its 
share of the common task of defence—a favourable opinion upon the 
Commonwealth in action that need not and cannot be reflected backward 
upon its performance in the preparatory years. All recognize the need to 
throw the full resources of the Empire into the support of an international 
system, growing out of the alliance of the United Nations, which can be the 
guarantor of world peace, as projected at the Teheran Conference. All have 
agreed that the cohesion that has saved the Commonwealth in war will be no 
less necessary to it in peace; and that provident statesmanship will foster 
every force and influence that may favour concerted action among its 
members, consistently with their national liberties and their other obligations. 

It may well turn out that the Conference contributes most to the solution 
of this problem when it approaches it indirectly. It is known at least that 
the revision of the constitutional structure of the Commonwealth has not 
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been given the first place on its agenda. The discussions of the first days 
were concerned with the conduct of the war, the plans for the invasion of 
Europe, the terms to be imposed upon a defeated Germany, and the policy 
that will develop from victory for the resettlement of the world. In the 
second week chief attention was to be transferred to the social and economic 
affairs of the Commonwealth itself. This programme necessarily confronts 
the Conference with the essential problems in a form that requires them to 
be solved ambnlando. The Prime Ministers, as leaders of five nations all 
fighting and planning together as units in a world-wide alliance, are necessarily 
evolving a contribution to the policy of a collective international system. 
But by holding among themselves this meeting of an inner ring within the 
larger whole they undertake to enhance the value of that contribution by 
presenting it to their allies as a considered unity and not a catalogue of five 
different points of view. They enter therefore upon the direct test of whether 
—over a wide range of consultation extending from strategy to the structure 
of the new order depending on victory—joint Commonwealth planning 
helps or hinders joint United Nations planning; and on their experience should 
depend the answer whether and what changes in the political machinery of 
the British Empire would equip it better for the part it will have to play in 
the world hereafter. 

It should be observed that the meeting of the Prime Ministers in conference 
adds nothing of substance to the organization permanently available for the 
conduct of the common affairs of the Empire. Their assembly—like the 
Imperial Conference itself, of which it is an informal reflection—is purely 
consultative. It carries on, under exceptionally favourable and practical 
conditions, a process of exchange of views which is in operation every day 
and every hour in peace and war. It goes on continuously, between govern¬ 
ment and government at a distance, between Ministers and High Commis¬ 
sioners face to face in the five capitals of the Commonwealth; the assembly 
of the Prime Ministers in one place gives it the added vitality and precision 
of direct interchange over the table, but it is essentially the same process 
that the same five men habitually carry on from their offices in their widely 
separated homes. 

Thus the Conference puts to the test the adequacy of the present nexus of 
relations within the Empire by the need to use it for the solution of a specific 
set of problems in strategy and in planning for future foreign and domestic 
policy. It is moreover a test of the right order; for on each of these problems 
the Conference must seek to reach a solution on which the Commonwealth 
can agree, and which can afterwards be propounded to the other Powers of 
the United Nations and harmonized with their larger designs. This is 
precisely the kind of work in which imperial unity will need to exercise 
itself in future generations; and to grapple with it in this practical form is 
to raise at once the issue that has caused so much debate in the Common¬ 
wealth : whether any movement to draw it more closely together in counsel 
and action is likely to help or hinder the cohesion of that world-wide system * 
of collective security to which all its members stand so deeply committed. 

Consultation on these problems is for the common benefit of all, but at 
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the present juncture the Government in the United Kingdom has most to 
gain by it, having been placed by the exigency of war in a position of 
representative responsibility. The task ahead, which is first to force a 
decision against the enemy in both hemispheres, and then, in and through 
total victory, to build a free, prosperous and stable order for the world, 
depends absolutely on preserving, through both phases, complete confidence 
and harmony of action between the British Commonwealth, the Soviet 
Union and the United States. By virtue of a convention which is patently 
obsolescent, but which the Dominions are content should continue for the 
time being, the Government at Westminster has frequently acted, in the 
day-to-day affairs of the triple alliance, and in those especially which concern 
war and reconstruction in Europe, as executive agent for the entire Common¬ 
wealth. But it is enabled to do so, if a formula familiar throughout the 
Empire may be adapted, only “by and with the advice and consent” of its 
co-equal partners. From the Conference Mr. Churchill and his colleagues 
\frill have sought a renewal and expansion of their mandate to speak for all 
in their exchanges with Washington and Moscow; and to the Conference, 
still essentially the same even in dispersion, they will in due course render 
account. 

The foreign and defence policy to be pursued in the shaping of victory 
and reconstruction has naturally been the first subject to be discussed by the 
Conference. The necessary basis of its decisions is the recognition that it is 
no longer self-sufficient for the maintenance of its own security, but must 
needs co-operate with the other free nations in defining at once an order of 
social justice for all peoples and a system for mutual defence against aggression, 
strong enough not only to guarantee victory but to prevent the recurrence 
of war. This overmastering purpose was bound to colour even those 
subjects of discussion which were of the Empire’s internal concern—if 
indeed that description can be fairly applied to any subject in the inter¬ 
dependent modern world. But the subsidiary topics were themselves 
momentous. The Prime Ministers had to consider the largely new system 
of communications which the air age trails for the Empire—both the 
linking up of its own parts and the adjustment of this network to the general 
international system. Under the head of education there came into the ambit 
of the Conference all the influences that nourish the distinctive culture of 
the British peoples and preserve their historic character as guardians before 
the world of an expanding tradition of peace, liberty and the rule of law. 
The subject of migration within and into the Empire confronted the Prime 
Ministers with a variety of difficult questions—not least that of providing 
continuity of social services for those who transfer their homes from one of 
its autonomous parts to another. 

At the time of writing it is not yet known—and where strategic secrets 
are involved it may not be known for some time to come—what decisions 
the Conference has reached on these diverse topics, whether they represent 
complete agreement, and how agreement within the Commonwealth will 
affect its cooperation with its powerful associates. As the answers to these 
questions become gradually manifest in events, the materials will be provided 
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for a judgment on the question whether the Empire may be satisfied with 
the machinery of common counsel on which the Conference has had to rely. 
Before the meeting the public utterances of Mr. Mackenzie King indicated 
that he would be the natural advocate of the view that the existing system 
is adequate to its functions, and that any attempt to give it a closer texture 
would endanger the intimate ties with friendly Powers, especially the United 
States which are of such vital value to the Empire, and of which Canada is 
in a peculiar sense the trustee. Mr. Curtin and Mr. Fraser, recently linked 
bv the Canberra Agreement, have stood for a different view—that a 
stronger apparatus for the concerting of policy in time of peace is necessary 
to the Elmpirc’s defence, and to the evolution of its role in collective security. 
Since his arrival in England Mr. Curtin has allowed it to be understood that 
he has no intention to insist on any of the specific schemes he has suggested 
for giving effect to the general principle he advocates, so that the way was 
open for the frankest discussion of the issues that separate him from Mr. 
King. 

Meanwhile neither of them appears to hold a conception of the future 
Empire that is necessarily irreconcilable with the ideas of General Smuts, 
whose proposals for a regional organization, in which each member of the 
Commonwealth partnership shall take primary responsibility for common 
interests in its own continental area, have been before the world since 
November, and were discussed in the last issue of The Round Table 
Indeed there are signs that some part of this development has already been 
coming about, by force of circumstances, in and before the Conference. 
The plans for future collective security, which the Prime Ministers have had 
to consider, necessarily require every member of the Commonwealth to 
enter into more definite commitments, jointly with its neighbours, for the 
military protection of the region in which it lies, than were thought necessary 
before the League of Nations, with its more general system of obligations, 
was found unequal to its task. The United Kingdom in Europe, the Union 
in Africa, the Dominion of Canada in the Americas, and the two southern 
Dominions in the Pacific, are being compelled to assume chief executive 
responsibility for the local interests of imperial and world defence. 

In another principal aspect of imperial duty, the tutelage of dependent 
peoples—concerning which, for geographical reasons, the Prime Minister 
of the Union speaks from special interest and with corresponding authority— 
Mr. Oliver Stanley last summer publicly invited the Dominions to take up 
their share of the imperial burden; and he coupled his proposal with sug¬ 
gestions for close co-operation in each region with other Powers ruling 
colonial dependencies there. In these and other ways it will be found that 
the British Commonwealth, in the exercise of its inherent functions, is 
linked at innumerable points of function and interest with the friendly 
Powers among which its territories ate geographically interspersed; that it 
has the opportunity to exert the strongest force of cohesion among them; 
and that by so acting it best develops and deepens its own organic unity. 



REFLECTIONS ON A NEW EUROPE 

* We must leave something to he done by our descendants / 

MR. CHURCHILL. 

I F measured by its results, British policy in Europe between the two wars 
gives rise to an acute sense of failure. It is improbable that the historian 
will wish to change the contemporary verdict on a policy which succeeded 
neither in preserving peace nor in maintaining our prestige abroad nor even 
in uniting the British people in its support. To estrange friends without 
placating enemies will not look like success, from whatever distance in time 
it may be viewed. In the fifth year of this war, when the end, though not in 
sight, is yet felt to be within range, the problems of Europe after the war 
inevitably attract wide interest and attention, and the moment is opportune 
to enquire whether the causes of past failures in British policy have been 
eliminated by the impact of events. Whatever the answer, no one is likely 
to regard it as a guarantee either of the millennium or of final ruin. The 
failure of British policy was only one of many causes of this war, and the 
future, like the past, will be determined in part by men and by ideas outside 
our control. 

Why, in the 'twenties and the 'thirties, did our policy in Europe fail? 
Primarily because it was an attempt to make bricks without straw. It ex- 
pressed the mind of a nation which had lost touch with the realities of power and 
fallen under the spell of abstract notions like collective security, the rights of 
minorities and the principles of humanitarian liberalism. We thought—to 
use the jargon of those days—that in the realm of politics we had the best 
ideas and thai Europe wanted them and would be content in their contempla¬ 
tion to turn its swords into ploughshares. We came to believe that our 
influence abroad could be maintained in face of a decline in our armed 
strength and indeed that the moral force of our philosophy was in some way 
enhanced by the pertinacity with which we starved and neglected the fight¬ 
ing services. In a world of expansionist peonies and ambitious dictators, we 
called for “a firm stand" and to many of us that was synonymous with an 
aggressive speech. 

The policy which represented faithfully the general mood of the nation 
in those years was still the subject of acute controversy at home. We allowed 
ourselves to become open partisans in every continental problem. The 
Foreign Office had its French party and its Catholic group. The Front 
Populaire roused passions in English breasts hardly less violent than in 
France. The nation was divided into those who thought that Soviet Russia 
could do no wrong and those who thought it could do nothing right, into 
those who bled with republican Spain and those who welcomed Franco as 
the paladin of human decencies. For the few who were acutely conscious 
that the world could not rely on Hitler or Mussolini to keep his word and 
that little else about them mattered, there were many whose faculties were 
blunted and whose judgment was warped by contemplation of the facade 
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of order and organization erected by the Nazi and Fascist regimes in the day 
of their material splendour. Every racial minority in Europe had its active 
and intolerant supporters amongst us, and there was nothing strange in the 
appearance of the late Lord Rothermere as the champion of the Magyars 
except his failure to strike a deeper chord in the hearts of his fellow country¬ 
men. Their sense of the ridiculous had for once got the better of their 
weakness for an exotic cause. 

Such domestic controversy about foreign policy is the inevitable and 
baleful consequence of immersion in the internal affairs of Europe when 
no British interest is involved. We have never lacked men and women 
of strong character and individuality who know a small part of Europe 
so well that their minds are closed to any wider picture. But we have 
remained as a nation in general ill-informed on the history and institu¬ 
tions, the politics and the way of life of the peoples of the Continent. 
The conduct of foreign policy, in these latter days of universal suffrage and 
the popular press, is exposed, like any other branch of administration, 
to all the winds of public clamour, but the instinctive processes 
of correction, which are the only safeguard of a democracy against the 
extravagances of the expert or the charlatan, are inevitably less effective in 
the sphere of foreign policy than in domestic affairs. For the subject-matter 
is not bred in our bones. In such conditions there can be no adequate 
insurance against the risk of a weak and vacillating foreign policy except a 
consistent tradition in Governments and in the permanent services of the 
•Foreign Office of measuring every problem by the test “What do British 
interests, in the widest sense, require ?” For foreign policy in the last 
analysis leads on to peace or war and it has yet to be proved that this 
nation or any other will endure modern war to the end unless its national 
interests as it conceives them are at stake. 

We should all agree that the dominant British interest in Europe, in the 
future as it has been in the past, will be to see peace and stability, trade and 
economic prosperity. We should probably agree too that it is a British 
interest that Western civilization, the inheritance of over 2,000 years to 
which we are coheirs, should not perish from the Continent, leaving us in 
these islands as its only remaining stronghold between the younger and 
immensely powerful but still subtly different civilizations of Russia on the 
one hand and the New World on the other. If we are to draw any valid 
lesson from the tragic story of our generation in Europe, it can only be that 
in the pursuit of those aims we must have a policy commensurate with our 
means, that is to say, a policy which eschews commitments beyond our 
power to meet without shrinking from commitments necessary to buttress 
our own limited human and material resources. But no one whose mind is 
not closed to all sense of reality can fail to be conscious of the gulf which 
stretches uncharted between the simple statement of such objects and their 
fruition. We see Europe to-day like some stage background on which the 
scene-shifters are at work in the obscurity of those brief moments between 
one act and another. We do not know what will confront us when the lights 
go up, what will remain of the vast and intricate material apparatus of 
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modern life, what new ideas or what strange temper will have laid hold of 
the men and women who survive. Wherever we look there is uncertainty 
and we cannot even be sure how much of what is now hidden gives ground 
for hope and how much for despair. 

It is worth considering both the depth of our ignorance and the probable 
value of such clues as we possess. The war will end when the “life is beaten 
out” of the German armed forces and the Nazi regime, and the United 
Nations are agreed that it ought not to end sooner. No man living can tell 
us what will be left in Germany when the Nazis and the militarists are broken 
and dispossessed, whether leaders will be found able to substitute some 
other form of organized government, whether the mass of the German 
people will retain either the desire or the vitality to follow such leaders if 
they arise or will sink back into anarchy or an apathetic reliance on the armies 
of occupation. Nor, if we attempt to look further ahead, can we know what 
lessons Germany—and in Germany above all that younger generation which 
has been the victim of Nazi education—will derive from military defeat. 
Will it recognize that world domination was, and will always be, an un¬ 
realizable dream? Or will it seek revenge and prepare again in secret for 
another attempt to subject Europe at least to its will? These things are 
hidden in the womb of time. The United Nations are committed to the. 
unilateral disarmament of Germany. If their measures are to be effective 
they must entail far-reaching disturbance of the whole industrial and 
economic structure of the country. In the long run it is improbable that the 
world can have any guarantee of German disarmament except the resolve 
of the Germans themselves not to resort to war as an instrument of national 
policy. But what will be the reaction of an intermediate period of enforced 
passivity and subordination on a people physically exhausted and, as we 
must hope, mentally and spiritually tortured by its? own thoughts as at no 
time since the Thirty Years War, only the future can show. 

If Germany is an enigma, what of the other nations of Europe and in 
particular of occupied Europe? Wherever we look we can see that defeat 
and privation, the ignominy and the horrors of Nazi occupation, have 
roused all the latent fires of nationalism It is the indomitable spirit of 
national unity, the inflexible will to preserve not communism but the soil 
of Russia, that have brought our ally through the furnace. If Frenchmen 
to-day are divided, if combatant France looks on the men of Vichy with 
bitter scorn and hatred, it is because the active collaborators and the faint¬ 
hearted alike seem to the eye of resistance to have lost faith in the national 
heritage and to have forgotten the duties and the privileges which have 
come down to all her sons from the historic past of France. In Norway and 
in Holland, in Greece and in Jugoslavia, in Poland and in Czechoslovakia 
the same proud spirit of men who have known freedom and independence 
is at work. When peace comes and the ban of oppression is lifted and the 
families of these nations are reunited in the flesh, 'their first task will be to 
rebuild moral and political unity within their own boundaries and to re¬ 
establish the forms of government which seem best to themselves. Neither 
the trials nor the duration of that period can be measured to-day. 
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To these unknowns must be added a third. What part will be played by 
the United States in the future of Europe ? Few, even amongst Americans, 
would care now to give a confident answer to that question. It is not 
merely that the workings of the American constitution are inscrutable. 
American policy is still fluid because public opinion is not clear-cut. The 
old influences which made for isolation may have been weakened but have 
not been eliminated. There is no anti-British party but there is still anti- 
British sentiment. Many millions of American-born citizens are the sons of 
parents who shook the dust of Europe off their feet when they emigrated— 
an act which to their children has seemed to be at once symbolic and actively 
meritorious. On the other hand, powerful forces are tending to take America 
out of the isolation of the New World into the habit of thinking, however 
reluctantly, as a world Power. Twice in one generation the United States 
have been involved against their will in a world war. They have become 
possessed of bases, or the right to use them, in every corner of the 
globe and the consequences of that position are in the end inescapable. 
Mastery of the air, in which their possibilities are unrivalled, is compressing 
the earth daily within a smaller compass. These are potent reasons for think¬ 
ing it unlikely that America will again abandon Europe as in 1920. But they 
ought not to encourage the belief that American parents or sons will take 
lightly to the prospect of a protracted military occupation of the Reich or 
that public opinion in the United States will ever be anything but intolerant 
of the petty squabbles and the traditional rivalries which have loomed so 
large in the history of Europe. 

When so much is obscure, those who are responsible for British policy 
ought not to be charged with unimaginative timidity if they wish to feel 
their way. We are pledged to work for twenty years in defensive alliance 
with Soviet Russia. If the Russian treaty is to be, as the Foreign Secretary 
said when reporting it to Parliament, 4 ‘an indispensable basis for European 
reconstruction”, much patient labour and a wise restraint in written and 
spoken comment will be required of all who arc brought into touch with 
Anglo-Russian relations. There is an uncompromising novelty in the out¬ 
look and the methods of the children of the revolution, and neither the 
effects of twenty-five years of insulation against contact with the outside 
world nor the recollection of British hostility in the early years of Bolshevism 
can be erased overnight. But although these things and the general remote¬ 
ness of the two peoples, ethnically, linguistically and geographically, make 
the risk of misunderstanding palpable and possibly continuing, the partner¬ 
ship has the immeasurable advantage of resting on a genuine mutuality of 
interest We both need an insurance against the recurring danger of German 
aggression and time to pursue the tasks of reconstruction, whilst in the 
economic and commercial sphere our relations can be widely expanded to 
the lasting benefit of both countries. 

If the belief is well folinded that Germany by its central situation and the 
numbers and accomplishments of its people cannot fail to be a powerful 
influence in shaping the destiny of Europe under whatever political forms 
the Continent may be organized, then the need for caution and an unfailing 
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realism in our own European policy is further reinforced. For we cannot 
afford to allow that influence to be exercised until the German people by 
their free choice decide thai it shall serve the aims of peace rather than war. 
That choice presupposes for them—to adapt a Nietzschean phrase—the 
“revaluation of all values”, the recognition that aggression will be crushed 
and war must end again in disaster. In 1918 we shared with France responsi¬ 
bility for attempting to curb German aggression without rebuilding the 
power of Russia on her eastern flank. Our own security demands that we 
should not repeat that blunder in reverse by leaving only weak or neutral 
states between Germany and ourselves on the west. A combination in 
western Europe that will reinforce our own strength during the years in 
which the German people are engaged in the painful and probably protracted 
process of re-educating themselves for European citizenship is an essential 
interest not only of Great Britain but of Russia and the United States. 
Whether it is brought about on the lines foreshadowed by Field-Marshal 
Smuts or by other means and in another form, it must involve commitments 
by this country which fall within the golden rule that our policy shall be 
commensurate with our means. 

Such language may seem lacking in precision or in boldness. Other 
voices are heard attuned to other notes. The traditionally sentimental 
approach of the British mind to the peoples and problems of Europe still 
survives in those who would have us judge any policy by the test of 
whether it does “justice to Germany”. Yet justice, not tempered with 
mercy or human charity or any thought of expediency, might well ordain 
f or the German people a fate indistinguishable from that of the islanders of 
Melos. Many, again, who are neither mawkish nor dogmatic, may be 
tempted to embrace the wider optimism that believes “a radical advance 
towards uniiy in Europe immediately after the war is necessary for lasting 
peace”,* and to join in sketching the institutions appropriate to a con¬ 
tinental federation of nations which have broken down under the task of 
governing even themselves. But these random reflections will have served 
their purpose if they suggest to the readers of The Round Table that in 
the words quoted at the head of this article the Prime Minister was enun¬ 
ciating a profound truth and not merely giving whimsical expression to a 
momentary sense of the difficulties ot conductng British policy. 

* Sir Walter Layton, The British Commonwealth and. World Order t Sidney Ball Lecture, 1944. 
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the growth 'of regulations 

W HEN the ordinary householder, popularly symbolized in the figure of 
John Citizen, on coming down to breakfast finds on his table, as he has 
often found before, an uninviting buff-coloured envelope, addressed to him 
on his majesty’s skrvice, which on being opened is found to contain yet 
another set of regulations with which he must comply or yet another form 
which he must fill up, possibly both, he is apt to growl that “ They ” have 
been at it again. Elis discontent is not lessened by the discovery that failure 
to comply with the regulations, which may affect any detail of his ordinary 
life from the business of selling a pig to matters of even greater moment, or 
inaccuracy in the form-filling (an art in which he does not excel) may involve 
him in dire pains and penalties, though the form may relate to the hardly 
intelligible complications of the latest amendment of income tax law. 

If asked whom exactly he means by “ They ” he will probably reply 
vaguely and with growing irritation, if at all, “ the authorit ies ” or, if he has 
a tendency towards the highbrow (which is unlikely) “ the bureaucracy 
He does not mean Parliament, an institution for which he has the highest 
respect. But his sentiments on the subject of officialdom and its methods are 
very different. Whether articulately or not he feels that he is being harassed 
and ordered about, not by King, Lords and Commons, but by some obscure 
and unidentifiable gentleman hidden in the recesses of Whitehall, wielding 
the powers of Leviathan, and issuing his decrees in the name of that august 
abstraction The Crown. 

A Long-standing Problem 

John Citizen may not know it, but he is confronting a problem which has 
for a long time past engaged the attention of many wise and learned men, 
and bids fair to become an active issue of practical politics—the problem of 
Ministerial powers by way of delegated legislation and of judicial or quasi¬ 
judicial decision. The literature on the subject is considerable. In par¬ 
ticular the publication in 1929 of a book entitled The New Despotism by 
the late Lord Chief Justice of England seems to have been an im¬ 
portant contributory cause of the setting up in that year by the then 
Lord Chancellor of a Committee of impressive weight and authority 
to consider the matter and “ to report what safeguards arc desirable or 
necessary to secure the constitutional principles of the sovereignty of 
Parliament and the supremacy of the Law ’\ To the report of this Committee, 
published in 1932 as a Parliamentary Paper,* and to a book Concerning 
English Administrative Law, in which, in 1941, Sir Cecil Thomas Carr, 
Editor of Statutes Revised\ Statutory Rules and Orders , &c., and now Speaker’s 

* Cmd. 4060. 
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Counsel, reproduced six lectures delivered by him in the year before at 
Columbia University, the writer of this article desires once for all to acknow¬ 
ledge his indebtedness in what follows. 

Delegated legislation means generally the exercise by an executive officer 
of the Crown, a Minister, or by some other subordinate authority or body, of 
a power, conferred upon him or it by a statute enacted by the Legislature, 
of making rules and regulations having themselves the force of law for the 
better or fuller carrying out of the purpose of the statute. The same words 
are also used to mean the rules and regulations themselves. Delegated 
legislation is not in itself a new thing. As long ago as 1717, for instance, 
the Mutiny Act of that year gave the Crown authority to make Articles of 
War “ for the better government of His Majesty’s forces as well within the 
Kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland as beyond the seas ” providing for 
courts martial with power to inflict pains and penalties. But in the hey-day 
of laissez fa/re in the nineteenth century when tv the main functions of 
government in England were those of defence and police ”, when “ State 
Departments were few in number, and the management of the life of the 
people was not regarded as a function of Government. . . Parliament was 
well able to pass all the necessary legislation itself, and there was no need to 
resort to any extensive delegation of legislative power.” Very different is 
the state of things to-day. To an ever-increasing extent ever since the latter 
part of the nineteenth century, and particularly since the close of the first 
decade of the twentieth, Parliament, responsive to public demand, has 
concerned itself with the “ management of the life of the people ”, and has 
enacted a whole series of statutes so far-reaching, and so intimately affecting 
the life of the individual, that it would have been quite impracticable for it, 
within any possible limits of time, itself to set forth all their detailed implica¬ 
tions in statutory form, even had a numerous popular assembly been a body 
suitable for the purpose. And it has done this under a constitution in which, 
as the Committee has pointed out, while the legislative, executive and 
judicial functions of sovereignty are broadly distinct, there is no absolute 
separation between them such as the constitutions of France and the United 
States have endeavoured not. too successfully to establish; but in which 
there is a “ wide borderland where it is convenient to entrust minor legisla¬ 
tive and judicial functions to executive authorities ”. The flow of statutes 
has fed the springs of a flood of delegated legislation which has given rise, 
as has been seen, to some misgivings about the sovereignty of Parliament 
and the supremacy of the Law. 

Variety of Practice 

Delegated legislation has taken a number of different forms. There is 
first of all the traditional and impressive procedure of the issue of Orders in 
Council by the King himself, acting by and with the advice of his Ministers 
and empowered by statute so to act, such as the Orders making Defence 
Regulations under the Act of 1939. (We are not concerned here with Orders 
of His Majesty within the sphere in which his prerogative has not been 
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limited by statute.) Then there are the whole mass of orders, special orders, 
rules, regulations and the like, issued by government departments under the 
instructions of Ministers charged with the duty of administering statutes; 
there are rules of court made by judges with the approval of the Lord 
Chancellor; and there are by-laws made by municipalities and by corporate 
bodies such as railway companies. By whatever name they are called they 
are all much the same kind of thing, and it is convenient to use the one word 
“ regulations ” as applying to all of them. Neither in respect of nomencla¬ 
ture nor in any other respect has the making and issue of these proceeded 
on any consistent predetermined plan. Following the customary British 
empirical method, they have been issued from time to time as and when and 
how seemed most convenient for dealing with the particular matter in hand 
on any given occasion. Some of them come into full force forthwith upon 
publication. Some of them require the prior approval of Parliament before 
coming into force; some are required to be laid on the Tables of both Houses 
to come into force on a prescribed day, unless either House shall by resolution 
have expressed disapproval of them; some come into force on publication 
but can be annulled, without prejudice to anything lawfully done under 
them, by resolution of either House. 

The whole process of more or less unregulated regulation-making looks 
haphazard; but it is obvious that there is great convenience in it, indeed that 
within a very wide sphere it is indispensably necessary. We have seen that 
it makes it possible to put through a great mass of public business, often of 
a highly technical character, with which Parliament itself could never have 
effectively dealt by its elaborate and lengthy method of legislation. And the 
process, being flexible and elastic, can be easily adapted to meet changing 
circumstances. The hand which made can unmake; and a Minister who has 
made a regulation can by a stroke of the pen annul or revoke it if he finds 
that it has grown obsolete or that he has produced a shoe which pinches the 
toes of John. Citizen too tightly. If the content of the regulation had been 
part of an Act of Parliament a further amending or repealing Act would have 
been required for the purpose. Parliament itself has indeed sometimes gone 
very far in the direction of delegating its law-making authority. A con¬ 
spicuous instance of this is afforded by a clause inserted in some Acts— 
for instance the Local Government Act of 1888 and the National Insurance 
Act of 1911—conferring power on the appropriate Minister to modify the 
provisions of the Act itself, and sometimes even of other Acts as well, so 
far as may appear to him to be necessary for the purpose of bringing the Act 
into operation. This clause has been picturesquely, if not very appropriately, 
nicknamed “ the Henry VIII clause’’, with reference to the autocratic 
propensities of the Tudor monarch. It is certainly an extreme step for 
Parliament to clothe a subordinate authority with power to amend its own 
work. 


Risks and Safeguards 

Obvious as is the convenience and necessity of the process of delegated 
legislation, it is also obvious that there is danger in it for a Jiberty-loving 
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people which prides itself on living under the rule of law: and that the 
danger might be grave if the power of regulation-making were not for the 
most part in the hands of the most loyal and devoted body of public servants 
on earth, the British Civil Service. It is true that the sovereignty of Parlia¬ 
ment is in theory untouched, and that the House of Commons’ control over 
the executive is sufficient to enable it to discipline a Minister who may use 
his powers in ways displeasing to it. But the House of Commons is a very 
busy and much preoccupied body, with limited time at its disposal; and, 
clearly, if it could devote the same attention to regulations as it does to the 
enactment of statutes there would be little object in delegated legislation. 

It is true, too, that recourse may be had to the ordinary courts of law if it 
is contended that any regulation is ultra vires of the authority which made it, 
and that such action has, upon occasions, been taken with success. But 
it also remains true that the wider and more general are the terms of a 
statute, and the more of its subject-matter is left to be dealt with by regulation, 
the greater will be the difficulty of determining whether a regulation is 
ultra vires , and the greater will be the risk that a regulation made infra vires 
may invade the reasonable liberty of the subject. 

Moreover there is risk, especially now when the exigencies of war 
constantly call for the hurried issue of government orders backed by penal 
sanctions, of such orders being insufficiently widely known. Everybody is 
supposed to know the law; and in ordinary times people generally do know 
it as it affects themselves. But nobody reads the Gazette . If one did he could 
hardly ever read any tiling else. Nor does everyone constantly listen to the 
wireless; and it is not fair that a citizen should incur penalties.for breach of 
a regulation of the existence of which he has not had reasonable opportunity 
of knowing. In ordinary times departments proposing to make a regulation 
often consult in advance particular interests specially affected, and accompany 
the issue of the regulation itself with an explanation of the reason for it. 
This is sound practice; and in this w r ar the Government, under Par¬ 
liamentary pressure, has promised to observe it. Its non-observance 
would be apt to lead at least to mystification, as in the case of a Defence 
Regulation mentioned by Sir Cecil Carr which has suspended the Wild 
Birds Protection Act so as to allow the destruction of the peregrine falcon 
and its eggs. The military object to be served is not obvious until it 
is explained that this rare bird suffers from an unfortunate predilection 
for the flesh of carrier pigeons. Again because Civil Servants, able and 
industrious as they are, are only human, there is risk that departmental 
regulations, especially if rushed out in a hurry, may suffer from imperfect 
or ambiguous drafting, and thus lead to trouble and misunderstanding. 

The Committee of 1929 to 1932 

Considerations such as the foregoing were of course present to the minds 
of the members of the Committee on Ministers’ Powers who, sitting as they 
did from 1929 to 1932, had before them, along with much other material, 
the history of the emergency legislation of the war of 1914-18. Their 
conclusions may perhaps be fairly summarized by saying that they found 
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that delegated legislation was, within limits, legitimate and indeed inevitable; 
that Parliament was itself open to criticism for the unsystematic methods by 
which it had often delegated legislative power, and for having paid insufficient 
attention to the distinction between normal and exceptional practice; that 
they did not find that great mischiefs had in fact arisen out of the system, or 
lack of it, in existence; but that they recognized that the risk of mischief was 
inherent in it and might become more grave as the sphere of legislative 
activity increased. The recommendations of the Committee were neither 
very drastic nor very far-reaching. They were all in the direction of greater 
systematization; of more precision in the use of language in statutes and in 
the definition of the limits of delegated law-making power; of better pro¬ 
vision for Parliamentary supervision of the results of the exercise of that 
power; of ensuring that regulations when made should receive the fullest 
publicity; and that the practice of consulting interests specially affected about 
draft regulations and of attaching explanatory notes to them when published 
should be so far as possible extended. The Committee did not go so far as 
to recommend that “ the Henry VIII clause ” should never be inserted in 
any Bill, but they advised that its use should be abandoned in all but the 
most exceptional cases, and should not be permitted by Parliament except 
upon special grounds to be stated in a Ministerial memorandum attached to 
the Bill. Definition of the terms “ exceptional ” and “ special ” is of course 
impossible. 

The second part of the reference to the Committee related, as we have 
seen, to the delegation to Ministers, or to authorities appointed by them, of 
powers of judicial or quasi-judicial decision. Space will allow of but brief 
reference to this part of the Committee’s subject which is technical in 
character, and, generally, of less immediate interest to John Citizen than 
the first part. But its importance, from the point of view of the rule of law, 
is undeniable. We are dealing here with the borderland between the executive 
and the judicial functions of sovereignty. In some, comparatively rare, 
instances Parliament has, for good reasons of practical convenience, delegated 
to Ministers or to Ministerial tribunals the power of making what are in 
the full sense judicial decisions in cases of dispute such as would in the 
ordinary course be dealt with by the ordinary courts—that is to say the duty 
of ascertaining the facts by taking evidence, of applying the law to those 
facts, and of deciding accordingly, whatever the consequences may be. An 
instance is afforded by the National Health Insurance Act, 1924, which 
relates only to employed persons. A dispute may arise as to whether the 
employment of a particular person is employment within the meaning of 
the Act. This is determined by the Minister acting strictly judicially. The 
delegation of the power of quasi-judicial decision is more common. This also 
presupposes a dispute between two or more parties and may involve the 
ascertainment by evidence of facts, but when the parties have been heard 
and the facts, if necessary, ascertained, it is within the Minister’s power and 
discretion to take certain action or not as he may think best in the public 
interest. 

The conclusions of the Committee on this part of their subject do not 
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differ much in kind from their conclusions on the first part. They assume the 
necessity of maintaining and strengthening the supremacy of the Law. 
They do not go so far as to say that the power of judicial decision should 
never be delegated to a Minister for reasons of administrative convenience; 
but this should not be done without “ some very special and exceptional 
reason ” (these indefinable words obstinately recur) if only because there is 
a risk that a Minister when he should be acting judicially may be influenced, 
even if unconsciously, by the policy of his department and thus, t:o that 
extent, made judge in his own cause. They do not disapprove of the delega¬ 
tion of the power of quasi-judicial decision; but again their recommendations 
are all in the direction of instituting safeguards against possible risks. Thus 
where a Ministerial decision has to be taken all parties concerned must be 
most fully heard, decisions should be given in the form of reasoned docu¬ 
ments, and any party aggrieved by a judicial decision of a Minister or 
Ministerial Tribunal should have an absolute right to appeal to the High 
Court of Justice on any question of law. 

Possibilities of Party Conflict 

On its whole reference, the report of the Committee, interesting as it is, 
appears to have suffered the fate of many such documents in that nothing 
very striking has been done to give effect to its recommendations. There 
for the present the matter rests; but it is one which bids fair to become 
of increasing importance in the brave new world of reconstruction and 
planning which (for it would be impious to doubt it) we are to expect after 
the war. 

If Government is to preserve the going out and the coming in of every 
individual from his prenatal state, through his birth and infancy, through 
the period of his education up to the age of 18, through his years of employ¬ 
ment or unemployment, his marriage and parenthood, in sickness or in 
health, till his pensioned old age ends at last with his not inexpensive 
obsequies as envisaged by Sir William Beveridge; if Government is to do 
all that, then either the Mother of Parliaments must show herself far more 
fertile of statutory off spring than even she ha > wer been before or regulations 
must gush forth from the departments in a torrential stream—possibly both. 
Qtd vent la fin veut les moyens . Herein lie possibilities of party conflict. Doc¬ 
trines of laissezfaire have vanished, like the old Liberal party which professed 
them, with the snows of yesteryear; and neither of what are now the two 
main parties in the State shrinks from government interference as such. 
Conservatism, as has been well said by one of its leading statesmen,* does 
not “ imply any reluctance to exercise national direction and control when¬ 
ever and wherever they may be needed in order to make individual activities 
coincide with the public interest But it believes in individual effort and 
in the individual desire to excel; and it cherishes to a degree which the 
. Socialistic party does not a veneration for our most time-honoured institu¬ 
tions, the High Court of Parliament and the established Courts of Law. 
Such is the Disraelian tradition. 

* The Rt. Hon. L. S. Amery, The Tramework of the Tuture, p. 137, 
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It is not without significance that in notes appended to the report of the 
Committee which has been so fully drawn upon above the two members of 
the Committee specially representative of advanced Left Wing opinion 
deprecated the idea that the delegating of legislation was something “ to be 
watched with misgiving and carefully safeguarded ” On the contrary, they 
were of opinion that “ the power to make regulations, instead of being 
grudgingly conceded, ought to be widely extended, and new ways devised 
to facilitate the process ”. They would have Parliament deal only with the 
principles and general plan of proposed legislation, details being left to 
the experts; and even go so far as to suggest that it would be better if the 
Committee stage of a Bill did not come before Parliament: at all. All this, 
of course, with a view to such far-reaching legislation as has been indicated 
above. So recently as March 6 last Mr. Herbert Morrison, the Home 
Secretary, is reported * to have suggested, in more restrained terms, 

“that we shall have to try to conceive our legislative measures on lines of broad 
principle and of finance, so that Parliament can express its will on fundamentals. 
This should simplify and shorten Committee discussion. Then Parliament must 
be prepared to leave to the executive the task of working out the details, within 
the policy Parliament has approved, and implementing them by means of depart¬ 
mental regulations and order. This means, and we have to face the fact, that we 
may have to accept in peace-time rather more use of delegated legislation than we 
had before the war.” 


Right and Left Wing Views 

Now it is manifest that the vaguer and more general, not to say the more 
platitudinous, is the language of a statute, the more the sovereign power of 
legislation is in effect transferred from Parliament to the executive. For it 
is nearly always harder, and generally more important, to establish the 
minor than the major premiss of a syllogism. The Conservative party 
has been and is less likely than the Socialist to be in the future prepared 
to contemplate such transfer with equanimity. No one in England, of 
whatever party, likes arguments pressed to their ultimate logical conclusion, 
but the observation may nevertheless be hazarded that, in theory at 
any rate, it would be possible for Parliament to pass an Act in one 
clause providing that it should be lawful for His Majesty to make any 
Orders in Council which he might deem expedient for the peace, order 
and good government of the realm. Parliament would thus have vir¬ 
tually abolished itself and set up in its place an unchecked autocracy of 
the executive. Such an anti-democratic revolution is, happily, not to be 
apprehended in practice; but even short steps in that direction such as some 
Socialists seem to contemplate, paradoxically (for the word “ democracy ” 
is ever on their lips), are steps away from the rule of law. And it behoves 
John Citizen, if he dislikes buff-coloured envelopes and their contents, to 
beware lest his descendants, having reached the social millennium, find that 
they have lost their liberty or at least their “ leave to live by no man’s leave, 
under the Law 


* The Times report, March 6, 1944. 



FRANCE BACK IN THE BATTLE 

THE RIVAL GENERALS 

“TJRANCE” General de Gaulle said in June 1940, “has lost a battle. She 
-L has not lost the war.” Argument continues to rage about General de 
Gaulle’s personality and ambitions: there is none about the rightness of his 
vision four years ago or the quality of his patriotism since. Time has tested 
.and proved both with an emphasis it has been given to few men to enjoy. 
In June 1944 leadership lies indubitably in his hands. By the time these words 
are read it may be that the new armies of France will be standing again on 
the soil of the motherland, taking up anew the battle from which palsied 
men withdrew in 1940. The stages by which this point of national recovery 
has been reached may be briefly traced. 

The growth of the movement of resistance has been both steady and 
systematic. In the beginning some thousands of soldiers, sailors, airmen 
and technicians responded to the call. A large part of the empire rallied to 
the cause. In France, however, only the few heeded the voice from London 
which bade them not to despair hut to raise their hearts, close their ranks 
and defy the enemy. The mass of the people were stunned and stupefied by 
the capitulation. There was a mood of dull resignation, hopelessness and 
helplessness Still worse, it was felt that the fate of France would within a 
short span be shared by Great Britain herself. Significant of the despair was 
the number of Parisian journalists who made their way, not to London, 
where the bombs were soon to fall, but to the United States, not then in the 
war and in any case 3,000 miles from the battle-field. Those who came to 
London did a service greater than they knew. It is no exaggeration to say 
that at that time most French men and women looked to Marshal Petain to 
ensure some sort of future for them. Not to recognize this is to mistake the 
measure in which France has recovered her poise and regained her self- 
respect. De profundis may well be applied to the agony, the atonement and 
the achievement. 

The British Government’s agreements with General de Gaulle’s move¬ 
ment seem strange in retrospect, but in the best sense they were acts of faith— 
and faith was the quality which counted most in the circumstances which 
then obtained. Later the Free French became the Fighting French: the 
change of name marked a growth of stature and authority. Later still the 
Fighting French became the main force within the French Committee of 
National Liberation, recognized by Russia—but not by Great Britain or the 
United States—as the acting Government of France. It is no secret that the 
process has not been easy. There was the unhappy Darlan episode in North 
Africa. Most observers now probably are agreed that the political side of 
the great Mediterranean enterprise was badly bungled. General de Gaulle 
was rigorously kept out of it. Instead, Admiral Darlan (of all persons) was, 
after much muddling, chosen to secure that co-operation of the French w hich 
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was rightly regarded as necessary for the success of the military operations. 
When an assassin (a royalist, it was said) removed him from the scene. 
Genera! Giraud-—an honest soldier, a true patriot and a good friend—was 
entrusted with the responsibility of directing affairs. Thus two competitive 
administrations threatened to grow up—Genera! Giraud’s in Algiers, 
General de Gaulle’s in London. The position was as anomalous as it was 
dangerous. It could not endure. Fortunately partisanship was set aside and 
wiser counsels triumphed. The two generals—thanks in large part to the 
mediation of the sage General Catroux—reached an understanding, out of 
which grew the French Committee of National Liberation and the Consulta¬ 
tive Assembly. For practical purposes the one is a Government, the other 
a Parliament. This was a turning-point. When eventually General de Gaulle 
was allowed to go to North Africa the public acclaim was unmistakable. 

General Giraud’s Departure 

In its original conception the Committee of Liberation had General de Gaulle 
and General Giraud as co-presidents. If the truth has to be stated, the 
arrangement was never other than temporary. General Giraud had, and has, 
no popular support in France; certainly no party support. He is not, and 
has never wished to be, a politician. Indeed he is said to have expressed 
more than once his disgust with politics. That may have been a cynical view; 
his heart was essentially in soldiering. It soon became apparent that there 
could be only one political head of the Algiers administration, and that 
General de Gaulle was marked out for the position. So it happened. General 
Giraud became first Commander-in-Chief of the French forces, and then— 
on a decision of the Committee of Liberation—was appointed Inspector- 
General. In effect, it meant that he was removed from active command, 
leaving General de Gaulle the leader without a rival. General Giraud, as 
one would have expected him to do, refused the post. With the dignity 
innate in his character, he retired from the scene. The episode was misunder¬ 
stood and even misrepresented. It was regarded by certain circles in Great 
Britain and the United States as exposing and exemplifying General de 
Gaulle’s lust for office; as just one more step to the attainment of dictatorial, 
or at least authoritarian, power. The facts were much more prosaic and 
inevitable. General Giraud was held to be not altogether suited to the 
rhythm and rigours of modern war, and also to be too prone to surround 
himself with subordinates who were patriotic but elderly. It can be said 
that in high Anglo-American quarters his departure, although regretted, 
was accepted as necessary. That the change strengthened General de Gaulle’s 
own position was incidental and accidental. 

In viewing these and other matters account must be taken of an over¬ 
riding consideration. Long before the Fighting French movement transferred 
its headquarters from London to Algiers a marked change had come over 
its mood and modalities. This was due to the arrival and influence of 
delegates of the resistance movement from inside France. With the transfer 
to Algiers the influence became even more decisive. It was probably the 
deciding factor in bringing about the departure not only of General Giraud 
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but also of other members from the Committee of Liberation. It determined 
the temper of the Consultative Assembly. It moulded General de Gaulle’s 
policy—and his personality too—more and more. Some foreign observers 
were slow to note the change, preferring to go on thinking of it in the old 
terms of the general’s bid for supreme personal power. 

From Resignation to Resistance 
It is not possible within the space of a single article to trace the transition 
from resignation to resistance in France. The subject requires and deserves 
separate treatment. All that can be done here is to indicate the broad phases 
of the movement and their bearing on the attitude and outlook of Algiers. 
The return of hope to France dates from the R.A.F.’s victory in the Battle 
of Britain. Almost for the first time French people began to doubt the 
inevitability of the capitulation and the rightness of the Marshal. Then, 
when Laval openly proclaimed his desire for a German victory and lent him¬ 
self to the conscription of his compatriots, both men and women, for forced 
service in the German war effort, the revulsion was instant and—for Vichy— 
disillusioning and disastrous. France was France still. 

What ideas the resisters in France have about the Fourth Republic cannot 
be defined with any certainty at this stage. The country is under the heel of 
the temporary conqueror, and if the first consideration is how to be rid of 
the hated enemy that ought not to surprise us. The unity behind General de 
Gaulle does not spring from a new political gospel he had promulgated, 
because it is at least doubtful whether he himself is yet clear about the future 
order in France. The unity has a narrower, more practical basis. There is 
a categorical imperative which unites French men and women. The freeing 
of France comes first. Everything else is subordinate to that. How could 
it be otherwise ? We find, therefore, that supporting General de Gaulle and 
represented in the Committee of Liberation and the Consultative Assembly 
are the most diverse elements. The resistance movement draws its strength— 
to use a conventional and perhaps outmoded nomenclature—from the 
extreme Right not less than from the extreme Left. It would indeed be 
surprising if General de Gaulle saw eye *0 eye with them or they with him 
on all issues. On one issue—the overthrow of the enemy—they know no 
dissent, they admit no compromise. 

One phase of the resistance calls for special notice. When—as already 
mentioned—Laval, in compliance with German demands, agreed to call 
up young Frenchmen for labour service in German war factories, many 
thousands refused to obey the summons. Laval himself represented the 
call as one of the highest patriotism. He even invoked the treasured name 
of fraternite . Were not—die Vichy spokesmen argued—young Frenchmen 
discharging a sacred duty when they undertook to serve Germany so that 
their older compatriots, prisoners of war since June 1940, might be relieved 
and return to their homes and families ? The releve it was fraudulendy called. 
For the most part the response was negative. Instead of obeying the Berlin- 
Vichy demand the young men of France took to the maquis * It is said—and 
there is no reason to doubt the assertion—that these young men were as 
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eager to join the maquisards as the young men of Great Britain were to join 
the R.A.F. Thus began the war in the maquis. The story will be told in full 
one day of how these young men—many of them mere boys—left their 
homes to endure privations and perils in the mountains and forests; how 
they trained with weapons too few to go round; how they built up a force 
strong enough to pin down many German divisions; how at many a lonely 
farmstead they fought until the last cartridge had been fired. The men of 
the maquis expressed the fighting spirit of France. 

L’Akfaire Pucheu 

It is in the light of this fierce spirit of the resistance movement that the trial 
and execution of Pierre Pucheu has to be considered. The case gave rise to 
sharp controversy in Great Britain and the United States—in strange contrast 
with the inevitability and righteousness with which most French people 
invested the matter. It was significant how many French men and women 
who were in no way of the Left or moved by political passion accepted 
Pucheu’s death as an act of atonement. The French, it has been said, are 
under a sense of sin, and their feelings and actions will not be understood 
unless this is recognized. British jurists who found irregularities in the trial, 
and urged that it should have been postponed until it could have been held 
in metropolitan France, did not take sufficiently into account that this was 
a matter touching a people whose country had been overrun and who them¬ 
selves were suffering hourly under the invader’s yoke, aided and abetted by 
renegades of the Laval type. 

About Pucheu’s collaboration with the enemy there was no doubt. As 
Minister of the Interior in the Vichy Government he acted in the closest 
association with the German authorities. Technically France is still at war 
with Germany. The “soldiers’ peace” of which Marshal Petain emotionally 
and optimistically talked in 1940 has in fact never been realized. Only an 
armistice subsists between France and Germany: the state of war has never 
been formally or contractually ended. The Resistance Council in France 
had condemned Pucheu to death before he was ever brought to trial in 
Algiers. This savoured of the rough justice of a revolutionary tribunal, and 
was significant only in so far as it expressed the stern temper of those living 
under the German terror. In Algiers conditions were different. Pucheu was 
given the widest latitude. He made the fullest use of it. Among the witnesses 
for the defence whom he called was General Giraud, When Pucheu faced 
the firing squad he requested that he himself might give the order to fire. 
His request was granted. He cried, “Feu!’\ and fell dead. He died bravely. 
It has been bitterly and sadly said that if he had lived as bravely he would 
have served France better. 

The subservience of Vichy to Germany has become worse as the movement 
of resistance has grown. It was exposed to the full in a humiliating letter 
which Ribbentrop addressed to Marshal Pdtain on Hitler’s instructions. The 
occasion of the letter is still rather obscure. It seems, however, that towards 
the end of last year the Marshal entertained the idea of convoking the 
National Assembly and changing the succession. (At present Laval is 
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designated the Marshal’s successor as Head of the State.) There was to be 
also a broadcast to the nation. The broadcast was cancelled and the Marshal’s 
proposals were rejected by the Germans. In his letter Ribbentrop upbraided 
the Marshal for his lack of collaboration; demanded certain changes in 
policy; and told him that he must accept the German will or go. The Marshal 
did not resign. Since then significant appointments have been made to the 
Vichy administration. Marcel Deat, a renegade Socialist and advocate of 
National Socialism, was made Minister of Labour and National Solidarity; 
]oseph Darnand, the French Himmler, was charged with the task of main¬ 
taining public order and given the widest powers, which he has used ruth¬ 
lessly against all patriots, especially against the men of the maquis; and, 
finally, Philippe Henriot, a propagandist of the Goebbels school, became 
Minister of Information. It is unlikely that these appointments, with all they 
implied in the way of still closer collaboration with Germany, had the 
Marshal’s approval. At any rate he was not in a position to overrule them. 

The Anglo-American Attitude 

All these and other developments led irresistibly to one conclusion. The 
decomposition of Vichy and the resurgence of France brought with them, 
although belatedly, salient readjustments of the Anglo-American attitude to 
the Committee of Liberation. As related earlier in this article, both the 
United States and Great Britain, in contrast with Russia, officially withheld 
full recognition from the Committee. The attitude provoked much criticism 
on both sides of the Atlantic; among French people, recovering from the 
despair of the capitulation and jealous of the national prestige, it created 
unnecessary bewilderment and distress. It was contended that if, for example, 
the Pie riot Government could be accepted as acting in the name of Belgium, 
then the Committee of Liberation, which—like that Government—had never 
lowered the flag and which controlled the second largest empire in the 
world, should be recognized as at least the provisional Government of a 
reborn France. The French felt the anomaly acutely. When, therefore, in 
April of this year Mr. Cordell Hull, on behalf of President Roosevelt, 
announced that the American Government were disposed to see the Com¬ 
mittee exercise leadership in the freed territories there was deep relief among 
all those who had watched and worked for the recovery of France. Mr. Eden, 
in a brief statement to Parliament in May, swept away whatever lingering 
suspicion there may have been. He announced that the only authority which 
would be accepted by the Allies was the Committee of Liberation. Elis 
unequivocal statement was welcomed unreservedly in Great Britain, where 
an increasing number of people were already beginning to consider con¬ 
structively what the relations with the France of to-morrow were to be. 
General de Gaulle himself was known to favour the revival in full vigour of 
the alliance between the two countries. Thus, after four years of separation 
and agony, the two countries were again drawing closer to one another. 
It was a good augury for them and for Europe. 



CONTROL OF THE MINES 

TWO YEARS OF A NF.W MINISTRY 

T WO years ago the Government assumed full control over the operation 
of the coal mines. The Mines Department of the Board of Trade 
blossomed into the Ministry of Fuel and Power equipped with the essential 
machinery of control both national and regional. There was no need for 
powers in addition to those available under the Defence Regulations, and 
the Government announced their intention to stop at operational control 
and not to introduce any fundamental alteration in thi financial structure of 
the industry. The purpose of the control and the projected reorganization 
was stated in the White Paper presented to Parliament by the President of 
the Board of Trade (Mr. Dalton) in a sentence: 

“In order to ensure that all practicable means of increasing output are adopted 
without delay and pressed forward vigorously, private interests being subordinated 
to the overriding needs of increased production, the Government have decided to 
assume full control over the operation of the mines and to organize the .industry 
on the basis of national service with the intention that the organization now to be 
established will continue pending a final decision by Parliament on the future of 
the industry.” 

The Government thus undertook emergency powers of conttol without 
committing themselves to the continuance or to the dissolution of the new 
organization at the end of the war. In this open field they have from time to 
time been subject to pressure from the Mine workers’ Federation to take a 
deeper plunge into complete nationalization by adding financial control to 
operational control; but they have held to the White Paper policy and have 
not entertained the irrevocable proposal to mingle the finances of the 
industry like a scrambling of eggs. 

It was a fortuitous circumstance that within a month the ownership of 
mining royalties and of the coal measures was to pass to the State by virtue 
of the Coal Act of 1938, but with little immediate practical effect owing to 
the war. Financial ownership remained with the mineowners and also the 
hope of some day regaining working control. They are the employers of 
the mineworkers, but subject both as to workpeople and staff to the provi¬ 
sions of the Essential Work Order. The Minister of Fuel has his own Labour 
controllers to supervise the distribution of labour; but they do not possess 
disciplinary powers, and when, in the spring of 1944, it was decided to 
proceed against Durham miners practising ca’canny the official to act was 
the local officer of the Ministry of Labour and National Service. 

The Coal Charges Account 

Nevertheless, though the Government have left the financial structure of 
the industry intact, they have not been able to stand entirely aloof from the 
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industry’s financial problems. The Ministry of Fuel manages the Coal 
Charges Account, which inter alia bears the cost of war-time increases of 
wages and distributes it over all the undertakings. In effect the account is a 
financial pool, to which all undertakings contribute according to their out¬ 
put of saleable coal and from which they draw according to the increase of 
production costs attributable to general wage increases. By this arrange¬ 
ment the districts with higher wage standards have through the pool 
assisted the districts with lower wage standards. The first national minimum 
wage award, for example, had no effect on the wage payments in the coal¬ 
fields of the Midlands because the minimum standards were already at a 
higher level, but these coalfields contributed to the Coal Charges Account 
on which other districts were entitled to draw. Contributions to the Coal 
Charges Account are added in all cases to the cost of production and the 
industry is reimbursed by higher prices. It is the Minister of Fuel who 
decides what costs are chargeable against the Coal Charges Account, and it 
is also he who authorizes the increase of coal prices which replenish the fund. 
It follows that wage increases can be made only with the Minister’s approval. 
So it comes about that the Minister responsible for the working control of 
the industry is at the same time the guardian of the consumer and he must 
have in mind, in the long view, the price which the foreign buyer, and not 
only the British user, will be prepared to pay when the markets of the world 
reopen. 


Declining Output 

An impending deficiency in output (the result in part of reduced individual 
output per shift) and unrest among the miners were the reasons for the 
Government’s assumption of control. The estimated gap between total 
output and growing industrial and household needs was 10,000,000 tons 
a year. A decline of the labour force began at the time of Italy’s entry into 
the war and the fall of France. France and Italy ceased to be destinations 
for British coal and other Mediterranean markets were circumscribed. 
For a time there was an excess of man-po'^er in coal-mining, and a crying 
need for men in the Army and in munitions factories, and the unemployed 
mining labour was greedily taken by the Army and the factories. A year 
later 33,000 of these men were brought back from industry and the Govern¬ 
ment arranged for the return of some thousands from units of the Forces 
at home not forming part of the Field Army. For one year the decline 
in the labour force was arrested, and when it again assumed alarming 
proportions—the natural wastage is between 20,000 and 25,000 workers a 
year—the Government first endeavoured in 1943 to attract volunteers, 
making sendee in the mines an alternative to service in the armed Forces— 
an entirely unattractive bait—and then at the end of the year resorted to 
compulsion and the arbitrary selection by lot of a proportion of the junior 
military classes for training as mine workers. The Government had by this 
time fixed the minimum labour force for the industry at 720,000. It had 
fallen below 700,000. 
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A Board of Investigation 

One of the earliest acts of the Minister of Fuel in conjunction with the 
Minister of Labour and National Service was to appoint a Board of Investiga¬ 
tion into wages and the wage adjustment machinery of the industry. An 
increase of wages was due. Not a little of the unrest in the industry was a 
result of the discovery that women members of miners’ households, in 
areas where hitherto few industries employed women, could get work 
in new munitions factories and earn, after a few weeks of training and 
experience, as much as their fathers, and that men who had left the mines 
with medical certificates of unfitness (not difficult to obtain) were far better 
off than when in the mine. These simple facts naturally bred dissatisfaction. 
The Board of Investigation, with Lord Greene as the chairman, had immedi¬ 
ately to consider a claim for a large increase of wages and a national minimum. 
The substantial increase of is. 6 d. a shift for adult workers was awarded, and 
the tribunal conceded the principle of a national minimum, fixing two 
rates—83^. for the underground worker and 78 s. for the surface worker. 
The tribunal also gave the miners immunity from a decline of the ruling (or 
current) percentage addition to the basis wage under the proceeds-sharing 
arrangement and, on its own initiative, recommended an output bonus 
scheme to benefit the workers of any mine which increased its production 
beyond a known target figure. Going against the judgment of the Board 
the industry elected to have a district bonus scheme which produced small 
results and disappeared in the larger wage revision of this spring. The 
satisfaction of the miners’ leaders with their successes was undoubted and 
they joined emphatically in the rebuke of slackness in production. To help 
to bridge the gap from the other side the Ministry of Fuel began a highly 
successful campaign for fuel economy, especially in factories. 


New System of Conciliation 

In the ensuing calm the Board investigated the negotiating machinery of the 
industry" and developed a comprehensive system of conciliation, not as an 
emergency measure for war-time but as a permanent method for the effective 
settlement of all issues, national and local. The scheme was well devised to 
deliver the Government from the embarrassment of direct responsibility for 
wage settlements. But within a year the Government were themselves 
deciding, with little more than formal reference to the mineowners or the 
miners, the basis of piece-rate workers’ percentages and other adjustments 
following an award of much higher minimum wage rates by the National 
Tribunal. There was no question of a reference back to the tribunal itself on 
matters it had deliberately left open pending an overhaul of the industry’s 
wage structure. The Minister of Fuel took charge of events, and presented 
to the miners and the mineowners the decisions he had reached on the 
additional sum to be available for wages and on the precise way the amount 
should be distributed. It was a decision which had to be revised a little later 
under the pressure of widespread strikes, and more money had to be provided; 
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but in essentials it stood and what variations were made were in response to 
coalfield disturbances, not negotiations. 

This latest chapter in the industrial and political history of coalmining 
began last October with the submission to the Minister of Fuel by the Mine- 
workers’ Federation of a long set of proposals for increasing coal production. 
The production of coal was still falling; the industry was still losing man¬ 
power. The Minister himself had proposed that all pits working an eleven- 
day fortnight should work twelve days; that the coal faces should be cleared 
every day, even though it might entail overtime, so as to give the next day’s 
work an unimpeded start; and, in certain contingencies, the working of one 
Sunday in four. Looking coldly on these suggestions the miners asked for 
an increase of man-power in the mines, an increase also of mechanization, 
the abolition of “dual control”—meaning that the Government should take 
over complete financial control and so establish de facto nationalization— 
assurances on wages and hours of work, pit-head welfare, stricter health and 
safety regulations and more research into coal utilization. This programme 
was followed by claims—-made known directly to the Minister—for higher 
wages, more generous accident compensation, a national scheme for holidays 
with pay (already the subject of a claim to the National Tribunal) and an 
amendment of the output bonus scheme. Reference was also made to food 
supplies for miners and contributions to travelling expenses when they were 
unavoidably high. 

As an administrative act the Minister of Fuel decided on the grouping of 
pit management by the appointment of group production directors, but 
stood firm against fundamental changes. The Government decided also on 
the compulsory recruitment of young miners, and introduced the scheme of 
direction which met with no opposition in the mining areas when it 'was 
certain that the method of direction would not bear unequally on the sons 
of miners. 


The Porter Tribunal’s Awards 

The wage claims were remitted to the arbitration tribunal, and Lord Porter, 
the chairman, announced its awards towards a,e end of January. The awards 
on week-end and overtime payments did not excite controversy except in 
Lancashire, where there was a temporary difficulty over the week-end shift 
payment. On the main claim the Tribunal raised the minimum wage rates to 
£5 a week for underground workers and to £4. 10 s. for surface workers. 
(Incidentally they made a jump in the payment of youths working under¬ 
ground from 57J*. 6 d. at 17^ to 70 s. at 18 which removed Mr. Bevin’s 
difficulty with the directed youths, who here and there had gone on strike.) 
The mineworkers had appended to their national minimum claim an appli¬ 
cation for “a consequential rise in piece rates”. The Tribunal took the view 
that it could raise the minimum rates and leave all other rates untouched at 
least for a period long enough co permit of a thorough overhaul of the wage 
structure of the industry. It said that an increase of piece rates was 
“not consistent with the granting of what is merely a minimum wage and to give 
it might lead to a request for an increase in all actual wage rates whether of day or 
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piece workers. The consideration of so great a change must await the general over¬ 
haul of the wages structure which is long overdue.” 

A final paragraph emphasized this limitation of the award. 

“The Tribunal . . . stress their view that the award they have given is merely 
a temporary expedient which will afford an opportunity for the wage structure 
throughout the industry to he reconsidered and thoroughly reviewed in conjunc¬ 
tion with the general conditions obtaining in it.” 

Neither the mineowners nor the miners shared the view that the minimum 
rates could be raised by as much as i7.f. a week for underground men and 
m\ a week for surface workers without immediate adjustment of the wages 
of men whose standard rates were fixed by custom at varying amounts above 
the minimum. As it would have operated, at least in the overhaul period, 
the award would have telescoped a considerable number of skilled men's 
rates into the new minimum rates and dangerously narrowed the difference 
between day rate and piece rate earnings. The mineowners informed the 
Minister of their apprehension that trouble would ensue if customary 
differences were not recognized and that it was proposed to open negotiations 
in the districts principally affected. Major Lloyd George did not veto the 
negotiations, but he did inform the Mining Association that the Government 
“could in no way be committed by such discussions”. Negotiations went 
very smoothly and in South Wales, in about a fortnight, had reached a stage 
at which the owners and the miners' leaders were ready to sign a local agree¬ 
ment raising the level of earnings from the bottom right to the top of the 
wages structure of the coalfield. Major Lloyd George meanwhile was in 
Yorkshire, attending the King and Queen on a tour, and on his return 
obtained a Cabinet decision which enabled him to announce that the new 
minimum wages would be financed through the Coal Charges Account, but 
(pending the overhaul of the wage structure) “the Government is not 
prepared to provide the cost of any increase in piece rates”. He invited the 
two sides of the industry to discuss with him the overhaul of the wage 
structure. 

Stirrings and Strikes 

It was becoming manifest by this time what the South Wales precedent, 
if allowed, would lead to. There were stirrings in both Yorkshire and 
Nottinghamshire, where the minimum wage rates were least affected by the 
Tribunal’s award. The miners' leaders in those areas gave warning that, if 
other districts raised piece rates, they also would claim the right to corre¬ 
sponding increases which would greatly add to the demands on the Coal 
Charges Account. This fact was behind the Government's veto, as well as 
the discovery that the effect of the voluntary wage revisions in certain 
districts would be “to circumvent the terms of the award and to double and 
possibly treble the total increase in the wages bill resulting from it”. 

When the joint meeting was held to discuss the overhaul of the wage 
structure the Minister of Fuel produced a prepared formula for the consoli¬ 
dation of basis rates by the incorporation of certain percentage and flat-rate 
additions, which made no difference to the men on the minimum rates but 
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benefited piece-rate workers everywhere by establishing a higher basis for 
the calculation of their rates. This higher incentive to production got rid of 
the piece-rate workers’ grievance in the areas where the minimum rates were 
most affected and forestalled any grievance in the other areas by treating all 
piece-workers alike and enabling those doing well to do better. But the 
official record of the meeting said nothing about the craftsmen and the skilled 
men other than craftsmen. The omission of a reference to the craftsmen was 
apparently an error corrected a few days later, but there was certainly at that 
time no intention on the Government’s part to do anything for the skilled 
day wage men. To have included the skilled men as well as the piece-workers 
would have brought about two-thirds of the general wage increase which 
the Tribunal had declined to sanction. 

Strikes began, principally in South Wales, on the issue of increases for the 
craftsmen and the skilled men while in Yorkshire the wrong handling of 
the separate matter of coal allowances caused a serious stoppage there. The 
knowledge that the craftsmen were to be allowed an increase of a shilling a 
day eased the position in South Wales and elsewhere, but the house coal 
issue had to be argued out in Yorkshire. The earlier Greene award had laid 
clown that, in calculating the national minimum wage, allowances in kind 
must be taken into account. It was an error of judgment for the Yorkshire 
miners’ leaders to suppose that the men in that area would cheerfully 
acquiesce in the averaging of the value of the coal allowances instead of 
requiring individual calculations for the householders who actually received 
the coal. The single men protested and the proper course had to be taken; 
but not before the production of i,000,000 tons of coal had been lost. 

Four Years’ Breathing-space 

The agreement stabilizes wages till June of 1948. This is a long period and 
the level of wages is high. No one can confidently foresee the future level 
of general prices, nor what the markets of the world will be prepared to pay 
readily for British coal when international trade is again open. But four 
years of stabilized wages in the coalmining industry is worth paying for; 
and the value will be higher if there is also freedom from disturbing political 
agitation. This is not an occasion for assessing the results of government 
control. Essential facts are not available. It has not yet arrested the fall of 
output, nor have there been signs of greater contentment among the miners. 
It has, as perhaps a lasting result, produced a long-dated wage agreement, 
and with it a breathing space in which the mineowners will have a brief 
opportunity to demonstrate their ability to carry through a progressive 
reorganization of the industry, and possibly therewith to enlist the co¬ 
operation of the mine workers. 

Overhaul of the wage structure of the industry—entirely the work of the 
Ministry of Fuel--has stopped at a consolidation of the basis rate for piece 
workers, increasing the reward for larger output. The payment of another 
shilling a shift to craftsmen and to a proportion of the skilled day wage men 
makes alterations of wage rates, not a change in the system. 



BRITISH WAR FINANCE 

A FOUR-YEAR RETROSPECT 
1 

I T would be difficult to imagine a more remarkable war-time Budget than 
that which Sir John Anderson presented to the House of Commons on 
April 25. Its remarkable character lay not in any sensational changes in 
taxation or in any novelties in the financial expedients that total war makes 
necessary- -on the contrary, it was remarkable, precisely because it was hum¬ 
drum. In the fifth year of a gigantic struggle, on the eve of the largest 
military operation the world has ever seen, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
finds it possible to dismiss his strictly budgetary problem in a few almost 
perfunctory sentences. Expenditure will be a little higher than last year, but 
the revenue will slightly more than keep pace. More than half the expendi¬ 
ture is being raised by taxes, and that is a satisfactory achievement. There is 
no need to interfere with the present rates of taxation, and so let us talk of 
other things. 

The Point of Stability 

The truth is that, in its economic aspects, the present war has reached the 
point that the last war never reached—the point of stability. In 1918 the 
process of economic mobilization was still going on when it was stopped 
and reversed by the Armistice. This time it has proceeded to the utmost. 
For some time now the economic resources of the British community have 
been fully mobilized and employed to the full. There is no more expansion 
possible—or so little that it is barely perceptible. To judge by the rough 
criterion of Exchequer outgoings, the plateau was reached last summer. 
War expenditure in both the December quarter and the March quarter was 
below that of the corresponding quarters a year previously, and in the whole 
financial year 1944-45 it is estimated to be only 2 per cent more than in 
1943-44. 

If a war lasts long enough, the time must inevitably come when the 
physical measure of the effort put out cannot rise any further. To reach that 
point is not, in itself, an achievement. But to achieve stability in the financial 
measure of a war is more praiseworthy. For it is only a very sound financial 
policy that can be a stable one. One that relies too heavily on borrow¬ 
ing and the creation of credit will lead to a steadily rising price level, 
and, though the physical effort may reach stability, it will be multiplied 
by an ever increasing financial quotient. Moreover, in such a process, 
it is almost inevitable that expenditure should outrun revenue, and the 
harassed Minister of Finance in such a case has to make some hard 
fiscal and financial running to stay in the same physical place. As will be 
argued in a later paragraph, it cannot be maintained that the value of money 
has remained unchanged in Great Britain during the war, or that there has 
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not been, and is not now, some element of inflation. But that the element is 
small, and that it exercises no evil influence on the State finances is best 
shown by Sir John Anderson’s estimates for the coming year. The expendi¬ 
ture is expected to be £181 million more than the budget estimate of a year 
ago. The revenue is expected to produce £194 million more than was 
budgeted for last year. Though there is certainly no slackening in the war 
effort, and no more than purely technical changes in the rates of taxation are 
proposed, the budget estimate of the deficit is actually lower than a year ago, 
(This comparison of one budget with another is fairer than the comparison of 
estimates for one year, which properly have an element of conservatism in 
them, with the actual results of another year. Even so, the estimated deficit for 
the coming year is only £86 million more than the actual deficit for last year.) 

This is an achievement of some magnitude, in which it is right that pride 
should be taken. Next to defeat in the field, financial mismanagement has 
been the most frequent cause of the collapse of governments, particularly 
of popular governments. That the British democracy, under the supreme 
test of the present war, has solved its financial problems is not only an 
observation of interest to the economist but a witness of continuing political 
genius. Next, again, to the successful military resistance in 1940, it is the 
most encouraging achievement of the British people in these awful years. 

Revenue and Expenditure 

The proportion that revenue bears to expenditure is by no means the 
ultimate criterion of the soundness of a country’s financial policy; but it 
serves well enough as a prima facie test, and it has the virtue of simplicity. 
Judged by this test, the record in this war is far better than in the last, as the 
following figures show: 
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The British record in this war compares well not only with the British 
record in the last war (itself at that time the best of the belligerents) but 
also with other countries in the present war. This would, perhaps, be an 
invidious comparison for an Englishman to make. But he can fall back 
upon quotation from an authoritative article in the issue for January 1944 
of the American Federal Reserve Bulletin in which the tax efforts of the United 
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States, the United Kingdom and Canada were compared. In 1942-43, the 
last year for which the comparison was given, the percentage of taxes to 
government expenditure in the United Kingdom was equal to that of Canada 
and nearly double that of the United States. The percentage of tax revenue 
to national income was 42 per cent in the United Kingdom, 36 per cent in 
Canada and 24 per cent in the United States. It is safe to assert that this 
leadership would not be upset if others of the United Nations were brought 
into the comparison. 

II 

This financial soundness would not have been achieved without the sifent 
revolution that has taken place since 1941 in the Treasury’s conception of 
its role. As Sir John Anderson said, the budget is not now “an occasion 
merely for balancing the revenue and the expenditure of the Exchequer, 
but an occasion when the financial and economic health of the country as 
a whole can be reviewed”. To-day this seems a remark so common¬ 
place as to be almost banal; but it is revolutionary nevertheless. Until 
Sir Kingsley Wood, no Chancellor had ever considered himself in this 
light, and it was not until Sir John Anderson’s speech this year that the 
new orthodoxy could be considered to be firmly established. Now there 
can hardly be any departing from it. If very little of the Chancellor’s 
speech was devoted to the matters that used to make up the whole substance 
of a budget speech—the minutiae of the public accounts—very much of it 
was devoted to the theme of the public finances in the framework of the 
national economy. The modern Chancellor concerns himself less with 
whether his expenditure can be met out of income tax, customs, excise and 
the rest, than he does with whether there is a sufficient margin between 
private incomes and private expenditure to enable the State’s requirements 
to be covered without inflation. This wider horizon is an enormous advance 
in the technique of financial policy. Sir Kingsley Wood deserves the public 
credit for having initiated it, but perhaps it is not fanciful to see in it the 
influence of Lord Keynes. 

The National Income 

The White Paper which, for four years now, has been issued on Budget 
Day contains the official estimates of the national income. Valued at market 
price, the total has gone up from £5,225 million in 1938 to £9,455 million 
in 1943. This does not, however, mean that the physical volume of the goods 
and services produced by the British community has increased by 80 per cent 
in five years. There has been some rise in the average level of prices which 
has had the effect of swelling the financial measures of physical quantities. 
Unfortunately, though the official statisticians have estimated the rise in the 
prices of goods and services entering into the consumption of the people, 
they have not provided any means of converting the money expenditure of 
the Government into real terms. The missing factor has been estimated by 
The Economist , with the warning that the result must not be regarded as more 
than an approximation. As an aid to exposition, the figures—and the 
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warning—can be repeated here. In the following table the first two columns 
of figures are the official estimates, the third is very largely a private guess : 


National Expenditure, 1958 and 1943 
( Valued at market price) 



1938 

1943 

1943 in pounds of 

1938 purchasing power 

Spent by the public on consumption 

4 ,i 3 8 

(£ million) 
5.049 

3,270* 

Spent by the Government on goods 
and services .... 

837 

5.187 

3 > 84 ° 

Surplus (= net additions to capital) 
or deficit (— net drafts on capital) 

250 

-781 

— 580 

Net national income 

5> 22 5 

9,455 

6 . 53 ° 


A comparison between the first and last columns of this brief table tells, in 
outline, the whole economic story of the war in Britain. For the purposes 
of fighting the war the Government has had to increase its command over 
goods and services—that is, over man-power and materials—from the 
£837 million that sufficed in peace-time to £3,840 million, valued in pounds 
of unchanging purchasing power. These resources that have been drafted 
into the public service, almost exactly £3,000 million of them, represent the 
economic cost of the war. They are the men and women, the machinery, 
the raw materials, the fuel and power, the shipping and transport, which are 
now being used for the war and could have been used, in peace-time, for 
other purposes. 

Where have they all come from ? Part has been provided by an increase 
in the national output. If the estimates in the table are correct, the British 
community was contriving, in 1943, to produce almost exactly a quarter 
more goods and services than it had done in 1938—£1,305 million worth. 
This was the result of more people working and working harder, of the 
more intensive use of machinery, and so forth. Compared with the enormous 
increases in total production in other countries, notably in the United States, 
a 2 5 per cent increase may seem small. But it has been achieved in a bombed 
and blacked-out island, which has had to manage on very much less than its 
usual volume of imports of food and raw materials. All things considered, 
the wonder is not that the increase in the total national output has been so 
small, but that there has been any increase at all. 

The second source from which resources of goods and labour have been 
made available for the needs of the Government is from the reduced consump¬ 
tion of the people. In 1938 the individual citizens of Great Britain consumed, 
in satisfying their needs or desires, real resources of man-power and materials 
valued at £4,138 million. In 1943 this had fallen to £3*270 million—or, 
more accurately, it would have fallen to £3,270 million if the price-level had 
remained stable. The reduction, in physical terms, amounts to 21 per cent, 
and the resources thus set free, valued in 1938 pounds at £868 million, 

Q 
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have gone to meet the Government’s needs. To express the figures in 
another way, in 1938 the British public spent on their own consumption 
79 per cent of all they produced; in 1943 they spent on themselves exactly 
half of what they produced. 

Less Consumption and More Production 

In these two ways—consuming less and producing more—£2,173 million 
worth of goods and services has been provided towards the total required. 
More than seven-tenths of the cost of the war has been taken out of the hides 
of the generation that is fighting it, either in greater current effort or in 
lowered current standard of living. But there is still a final £830 million to 
be accounted for. In 1938, after providing for the consumption of the 
people and the needs of the Government, there was still a small margin left 
which could be used for increasing the capital wealth of the country—its 
productive equipment and its stocks of goods at home, its credits and 
investments abroad. In 1943 the national income was not enough to cover 
both consumption and government expenditure, and nearly £600 million 
worth of goods and services (still valued at 1938 prices) had to be provided 
by drafts on capital—by melting down the park railings, overworking the 
machinery and depleting the stocks at home, and by selling investments and 
raising loans abroad. Thus the final £830 million was provided by convert¬ 
ing a surplus of £250 million into a deficit of £580 million. This is the part 
of the cost of the war that can fairly be said to be a charge on the future, for 
the capital resources of the future will be just that much smaller than they 
would otherwise be. (This is, of course, the effect of a single year. There 
have been similar deficits in earlier war years.) Much the most damaging of 
these drafts on capital is the heavy selling of overseas assets and raising of 
overseas credits which, by the time the war is over, will have converted the 
United Kingdom from the world’s greatest creditor into hardly a creditor 
at all. 

“We have parted with all this”, said the Chancellor, “not to neutrals, but nearly 
all of it, some 90 per cent, to our Allies and associates, most of whom will emerge 
from this war with their overseas financial position greatly strengthened as a result, 
just as ours is greatly weakened. I make no complaint of this, for we are in this war 
with all we have got, but no one must suppose that a country can wage a war on 
this basis for several years and emerge at the end without a price to pay. We have 
not yet paid that price.” 

With all the inevitable arbitrariness of a generalization, and with some 
rounding of figures which are, in any case, only approximations, the economic 
cost to the British community of having to fight a war in 1943, as compared 
with its peace-time existence, can be represented thus: 


{Millions of pounds of 1938 purchasing power) 


Cost of the War . . . ... . . 

3,000 

100% 

Met by: 



Greater Effort. 

1,300 

43 - 3 % 

Reduced Consumption. 

870 

2 9 ‘°% 

Drafts on Reserves. 

830 

277 % 
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III 

To be able to dissect the economic anatomy of war in this way is one of the 
advantages of the new statistical technique. Thinking can be much clearer 
if it can be done in physical terms, with the money figures serving simply as 
convenient symbols for quantitative magnitudes. But when it comes to the 
execution of policy, it has to be done in money. The goods and services that 
the Government uses have to be paid for in money, and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has to raise the money. Neither to him nor to the individual 
taxpayer are pounds, shillings and pence 4 ‘meaningless symbols”. The 
figures in the last section show the measure of the transfers of resources that 
have taken place; it remains to show how the monetary side of these trans¬ 
actions has been handled. 


£13,000,000 a Day 

In the four calendar years 1940 to 1943 the Exchequer has spent (irrespective 
of sinking funds and repayments of debt) a total of £18,858 million—an 
overall average of just short of £13,000,000 a day. Towards this gigantic 
sum revenue has provided £8,314 million, leaving a four-year deficit of 
£10,544 million. In war-time such social insurance funds as the Unemploy¬ 
ment Fund, the National Health Insurance Fund, &c., pile up large surpluses, 
which are available for lending to the Exchequer. There are also new funds 
coming into existence, such as those that are fed by the war risks insurance 
and war damage schemes. The Canadian Government, before it began to 
provide supplies either free or on lend-lease terms, made large interest-free 
loans to the British Government. There was also a loan in 1941 from the 
American Reconstruction Finance Corporation. British local authorities 
have their surpluses to invest. In all these ways money comes into the hands 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The total provided in the four years by 
these British apd overseas government agencies was £1,186 million. The 
deficit to be borrowed from the public is thus reduced to £9,358 million. 

The official figures make it possible to show in great detail how this sum 
has been raised. For example, £2,387 million has been raised by “small” 
savings, £3,660 in “large” savings, £647 million in tax reserve certificates 
and the remainder from the money market. Or, alternatively, it can be said 
that the savings of individuals have provided £4,157 million, the savings of 
business firms £795 million, that money set aside to meet future tax liabilities 
has amounted to £1,093 million and the rest, some £3,300 million odd, has 
been the re-lending to the Government of sums received by the public in 
payment of war risks and war damage claims or in payment for capital assets 
sold to the Government. 


What is Inflation? 

None of these figures would serve to answer the important question: has 
this borrowing been inflationary ? Unquestionably the value of money has 
fallen since the war began. The money value of the total national output is 
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81 per cent higher but, if the estimate quoted above is correct, the real 
volume is only z 5 per cent higher. The official figure for the rise in the 
price-level of consumption, even after the effect of heavier indirect 
taxation is removed, is 41 per cent. If any rise in prices is inflation, then 
there is certainly inflation in Great Britain to-day. But this would be an 
unnecessarily crude definition, of inflation. Some part of the rise in prices 
is due to the increased cost of imports, some part to other rising real costs, 
some part merely to the effect of shortage of supplies in a market some 
corners of which are still competitive and uncontrolled. None of these come 
within the definition of inflation, properly so called. Only if a Government 
fails to cover its expenditure by taxes and by borrowing the genuine savings 
of the people, only if it has to fall back on the creation of credit, only if it 
has to go into the market with this created credit and use it to get hold of 
goods and services by bidding up their prices and choking off other buyers— 
only then is it strictly true to say that there is inflation. Only then, at least, 
is there a risk of a cumulative process starting. Inflation, in this strict sense, 
cannot be infallibly detected. But one almost infallible sign is a rapid and 
cumulative increase in the Government’s borrowings from the banks and 
the money market. Of that there is, in the British record, no evidence at all. 
Though the total of borrowings from the money market varies from year 
to year, the sum in the last two years has been almost exactly the same as in 
the first two years. 

It is very difficult for a country waging total war to avoid any reliance at 
all on credit-creation. What can be said about the British experience is that 
the volume of inflationary finance has been very small and that it is not 
increasing. One of the reasons for this comparative stability is to be found 
in the Government’s policy of stabilizing the cost of living by means of 
subsidies. The Chancellor found it necessary in his speech to issue a warning 
that the condition on which the policy was based—an equivalent stability 
of wage rates—was not being observed, and that it might accordingly be 
necessary to allow the cost of living to rise above its present rather artificial 
level. The reasoning is impeccable; but economic policies are to be judged 
by their effects, and the reaction of the trade unions has already made it 
apparent that the effect of a rise in the cost of living may merely be a fresh 
crop of wage demands. It may be, therefore, that some of the fine standards 
of British war-time finance are beginning to crumble. In any event it will 
be difficult to maintain them through the period immediately after the 
German armistice, when the necessity for the strictest abstinence will be 
nearly as great and the willingness to practise it much smaller. The four- 
year period that has been surveyed in this article may turn out to be an 
example rather than a precedent. But that does not prevent it from being, 
in Sir John Anderson’s words, “an achievement which deserves to be made 
known to the whole world as a distinguished performance”. 



NEW ERA IN THE WEST INDIES 

THE ROYAL COMMISSION AND AFTER 

r sl June 1937 serious disturbances broke out in Trinidad, and in the follow¬ 
ing month Barbados, not usually susceptible to Trinidadian influences, 
caught the infection. During the winter the germs of trouble spread over 
the Caribbean, acquiring additional virulence as they travelled until, for a 
few days in the following May, they spread anarchy throughout Jamaica. 
After order had been restored the British Government appointed a Royal 
Commission — last and strongest of a series that goes back to Joseph 
Chamberlain’s day. Working with thoroughness and energy the Commission 
submitted a unanimous report within eighteen months of its appointment. 
By that time the war had broken out, and the fact that the Government 
decided not to publish the report is evidence that it contained reflections 
on the administration which would have supplied material for hostile 
propaganda. In place of the report, a detailed list of recommendations, 
drawn up by the Commissioners themselves, was issued early in 1940. 

Chief among these recommendations was the proposal that an experienced 
official with the title of Comptroller of West Indian Welfare and Develop¬ 
ment, independent of the local Governments, responsible to the British 
Colonial Secretary, and reporting annually to the British Parliament, should 
advise on the expenditure of £1,000,000 a year for 20 years, provided by 
the British Exchequer for the inauguration of those policies of general 
betterment which in Britain are grouped under the name of social services. 
The Commission also made far-reaching recommendations with regard to 
education, public health, housing, labour and trade unionism. It proposed 
to reform existing systems of agriculture and outlined a policy of land 
settlement—first advised by the Royal Commission of 40 years before, but 
largely neglected until the riots opened official eyes to the menace of a land¬ 
less proletariat. Although appointed primarily to consider social and 
economic conditions, it recommended political changes based on the grant 
of universal suffrage; and in words indicating the breadth and depth of the 
gulf separating governors and governed, it urged that local governments 
should adopt “ a much more positive policy of bringing their point of view 
before the mass of the people ”. 

A Bold Programme 

The execution of so bold a programme of constructive reforms—and much 
of it has in fact been put into operation— was bound to have great and 
cumulative effect on conditions of life throughout the British West Indies. 
But before the programme had been so much as announced, the outbreak 
■of war had begun to provide another powerful impulse towards change. 
Its economic effects were immediate. It deprived the West Indies of their 
market for bananas and citrus fruits and, by interfering with their imports 
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of wheat, salt fish and other foodstuffs, compelled them to turn to sub¬ 
sistence agriculture. Social consequences of equal, perhaps indeed of 
grayer, import followed the lease of the West Indian bases to the United 
States. That stroke of policy brought to the islands men who by upbring¬ 
ing and temperament were suspicious of the British colonial system and 
unrestrained both in their criticism of what they found and in their eulogy 
of what they introduced. The coming of the Americans brought home to 
West Indian minds a truth of which they had been dimly aware ever since 
West Indian labourers had worked in the Panama Canal—that Britain was 
no longer the dominant Power in the Caribbean. If there had been no 
Royal Commission, if British administration had still stood firm in the old 
Victorian ways, bidding West Indians grow sugar, bananas and cocoa for 
the British market and improve themselves at their own expense, there 
would doubtless have been a swift response to the new American slogans 
of progress and self-determination. Conversely, if there had been no war 
and therefore no American bases, the resolve of the Colonial Office to attack 
West Indian evils at their roots and to inaugurate the new policies advised 
by the Royal Commission would have evoked a fresh and striking outburst 
of West Indian loyalty. As it is, the war and the Commission’s report, 
coming together and interacting with one another, have produced uncertainty 
and flux in every department of West Indian life and thought. There are 
those, and they are a majority, who still look for guidance to London; 
there are others, most numerous in Trinidad, whose hopes are centred in 
Washington; and there are a few, including, however, men of the highest 
influence with their fellows, who proclaim that now, when all landmarks 
have been submerged and all bulwarks swept away, West Indians should 
set their own hands to the shaping of the uncertain future. In such circum¬ 
stances observers of the West Indian scene are likely enough to find them¬ 
selves agreed on nothing except the bewildering rapidity of the changes in 
progress. 

Sir Frank Stockdale’s Work 

In so far as these changes can be assigned to definite causes, the most 
powerful factor at work has been the appointment of the Comptroller of 
West Indian Welfare and Development. The exact intentions of the Com¬ 
mission with regard to this officer will not be known until the full text of its 
report is made available; but some departure from its recommendations 
inevitably occurred through the passage by Parliament of the Colonial 
Welfare and Development Act, which extends to the whole of the dependent 
Empire principles of policy which the Royal Commission considered in 
their West Indian setting only. In place of the Caribbean excrescence on 
the Colonial system contemplated by the Commission, an entirely new 
branch of administration has been developed in Whitehall. Like the West 
Indies the Colonial Office is in transition, with new functional activities 
existing side by side with the old geographical division of departments. 
How it will all work out is probably as speculative an issue in London as it 
is in Kingston or Bridgetown; from the West Indian standpoint it appears 
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that British Colonial administration will take whatever stamp a vigorous 
and clear-minded Secretary of State imposes upon it. Certainly the scope and 
scale of the activities of West Indian Welfare and Development have 
been determined by the personality of the first Comptroller, Sir Frank 
Stockdale. 

The West Indies have cause to congratulate themselves on this appoint¬ 
ment. Sir Frank has the virtues of the first-class official—caution, foresight 
and patience. To them he adds his individual qualities—an imperturbable 
temper, a co-operative attitude, and confidence in his advisers. His depart¬ 
ment is growing as its work develops and the emphasis of its activities will 
shift as its record of achievement grows; but since, when the Comptroller 
took office, the three mutually linked departments of agriculture, social 
policy and education were loudest in their call for new brooms that would 
sweep very clean, it is to his advisers in these three subjects that he looked 
for the first instalment of his reforms. He did not look in vain, and the plans 
of three able men working in complete harmony with one another have 
begun to leave their mark on West Indian life. 

Mr. Wakefield, the agricultural adviser who, in accordance with the 
Commission’s recommendation, is also Inspector-General of Agriculture 
in the British West Indies, is a perfect example of that rare type—the expert 
who has remained entirely human. If ideas of agricultural progress are to be 
translated from the office desk into the fields they must be understood and 
welcomed by the workers on the soil. In colonies the bulk of whose rural 
labour is illiterate and lacking in initiative, the temptation to issue orders 
must be considerable. Mr. Wakefield has resisted it and has appealed instead 
to such degree of public opinion as exists. His methods have evoked a 
co-operative zeal which few can have anticipated. In Trinidad, for example, 
he was chairman of an agricultural committee which included representatives 
of such diverse interests as the island’s leading sugar estate and its rising 
labour movement. That the committee should have produced a unanimous 
report is a tribute to its chairman’s success in lifting the minds of its members 
to the level from which agriculture could be viewed not as a means of 
livelihood but as a way of life. 

Only from this level can there be any true vision of the social implications 
of land settlement. Its consideration has been bound up too long with 
theories about the magic of property—the sense of ownership long held to 
be capable of turning a desert into a garden. The Royal Commission was 
sceptical of freeholds, and Mr. Wakefield, following up its line, has urged 
that a successful land settlement policy must be communal, not individual, 
and has thus made a promising appeal to the team spirit so congenial to 
African thought but hitherto so little fostered by the circumstances of West 
Indian life. The change from a plantation economy producing crops for 
export, to a small-holdings economy producing crops for food, is taking 
place under the irresistible pressure of war. If it is to maintain itself when 
that pressure is removed, there must be a change in men’s minds as well as 
in the methods of cultivation; and then will come the testing time for 
Mr. Wakefield’s work. 
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Even more than Mr. Wakefield, Mr. Hammond, the Comptroller’s educa¬ 
tional adviser, has found his path littered with obsolete practices. British 
education as shaped by the Act of 1870 was a series of little tips for getting 
on, and this conception continues to prevail in the West Indies, which are 
. still waiting for their equivalent of the liberating British Act of 1902. It is 
easy to determine to what extent the little tips have been mastered; the 
answers to a set of examination questions will settle whether the pupil is 
able to get on. What is called in Britain the tyranny of the examination 
system is a mild authority compared with the ruthless despotism which the 
system exercises over education, and especially secondary education, in 
the West Indies. A boy’s whole future depends on his possession of a School 
Leaving Certificate, on his success, that is, in answering questions set and 
corrected in England according to a syllabus of English origin. The needs 
of this examination go far to determine the curriculum of those schools, 
partly government and partly denominational, which are not commercial 
enterprises and are therefore eligible for grants from public funds; they 
completely determine the curriculum of schools which are conducted for 
private profit and which attract or lose pupils according as the number of 
their examination successes goes up or down. 

Reform of Education 

To the superficial observer it appears that the whole educational effort 
of the British West Indies is put into the two years’ work preceding the 
School Leaving Certificate exam. That is an unfair judgment in that it 
does grave injustice to the devotion and enthusiasm of the teachers in the 
elementary schools, but at least it calls attention to the conditions under 
which elementary education has been carried on. There could not be a more 
glaring example of a coat cut according to a standard British pattern 
without regard to the size and quality of the local cloth. At its best the 
curriculum fits children for work in shops and offices—a statement which 
still largely holds, in spite of recent efforts to adapt the subjects taught to 
the conditions of life on the soil—because it is only in the towns that educa¬ 
tion is compulsory. Even in the towns attendance is low and irregular, 
reaching its peak in the middle of the week. Overcrowded though the 
schools are—and it is common to find several classes going on simultaneously 
in the one big room which constitutes the school premises—it would be 
impossible to find places for all the children on the roll were there ever to be 
a full attendance. It is not surprising that a high proportion, possibly a 
majority, of the pupils in the elementary schools have lapsed back into the 
illiteracy from which they never really emerged, by the time they are men 
and women. What is surprising is that a minority should have developed a 
thirst for knowledge and a taste for literature which libraries and junior 
centres are at last beginning to satisfy. 

To the cleansing of this educational Augean stable Mr. Hammond has 
brought great knowledge and a clear mind. A former Director of Education 
in Jamaica and subsequently adviser to the Carnegie Corporation, he is 
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completely familiar with local conditions and has given his best thought to 
ways of escape from the dilemma with which his work has confronted him. 
Education is a fit subject for local control, but in so far as the cost of West 
Indian education is met from the British Exchequer its ultimate control 
must rest with the House of Commons. To complicate the matter further, 
the West Indian colonies cannot afford to educate their children according 
to British standards, and, though the reforms now in progress will bring 
them new prosperity, that will hardly suffice to keep pace with the needs of 
a population increasing at the rate of 2 per cent per annum. Hence the 
dilemma: without education there can be no progress, but dependence on 
the British Exchequer for education will bar the way to the self-government 
which is the token of progress. 

Mr. Hammond has dealt with this problem partly by making the Home 
Exchequer responsible for capital expenditure, leaving the cost of upkeep 
to be defrayed locally, partly by reliance on the pupil-teacher system. 
This educational device has fallen into discredit in Britain now, but it was 
employed with good effect when education at home was in about the same 
stage as that through which it is now passing in the West Indies, and Mr. 
Hammond’s careful arrangements for the instruction and supervision of 
pupil-teachers have been devised to meet the system’s principal drawbacks— 
the more effectively because tropical youth matures so early. But the most 
urgent need is for adequate school buildings, and to satisfy it Mr. Hammond 
has devised a building programme under which each school will have a life 
of 30 years. This arrangement makes for the economy possible in structures 
not meant to stand for centuries and is suited to an age of rapidly changing 
educational method. Planned both to make good arrears and to allow for 
increase in population, it was originally devised for Jamaica only; but it is 
applicable, with local modifications, to all the other colonies except Barbados, 
which is a coral island with abundance of stone but scarcity of timber. The 
main obstacle to the realization of the whole programme of reform is a 
religious difficulty of the kind which has for so long obstructed educational 
progress in England. The intensity with which it is felt varies from colony 
to colony; it is most acute in British Guiana Secondary education has not 
been taken seriously in hand in any colon/ except Jamaica where, at Mr. 
Hammond’s instigation, a committee was set up under the chairmanship 
of Professor Kendal of Columbia University with local representatives, 
official and unofficial, as his colleagues. The Committee’s report which 
condemned the existing system root and branch was issued at the end of last 
year. Higher education is the concern of a British Royal Commission, a 
delegation of whose members is now (April 1944) taking evidence in the 
West Indies. 

The Social Services 

Unlike Mr. Wakefield and Mr. Hammond, Professor Simey, the Comp¬ 
troller's social adviser, was called upon to break entirely new ground. His 
tenure of the Chair of Social Science at Liverpool University had familiarised 
him with the issues summed up in the words—to West Indian ears still too 
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good to be true—Social Security; and he had the special advantage of 
knowing all the difficulties which confront local authorities charged with 
the administration of new departures in policy. He has thus brought to his 
work a mind at once broad and sympathetic; and he has had the wisdom to 
attempt nothing spectacular, but has set himself to build up a body of 
opinion capable of appreciating social objectives and of working for their 
gradual enlargement. The most glaring need in the West Indies is that of 
youth which, at the close of such education as it .has received, finds itself 
entering into an outside world with no communal life except that of the 
tavern and—in the towns—the cinema theatre. Youth movements are now 
developing in all the major colonies, and as they develop are acquiring 
features suited to their various local circumstances. In so far, however, as 
they have a common model it is to be found in Jamaica, because there and 
there only Professor Simey found what every social service must have if it 
is to possess real vitality—a local foundation on which to build. 

The remarkable enterprise known as Jamaica Welfare Limited is about to 
receive a substantial grant—£30,000 a year for five years—and will become 
an organ of the administration. In its earlier phase, however, it was an 
independent .undertaking financed by a cess of \d. on every stem of bananas 
exported, and owing its origin and inspiration to the most distinguished 
Jamaican now living, Mr. N. W. Manley. It was a pioneer movement and 
it did heroic work, ever ready to make experiments and to profit by its 
mistakes. Concerned primarily with the poor cultivator, its main aim was to 
brighten village life, or rather to give the villages a communal life hitherto 
altogether lacking, and in the process it has done something to close the 
gulf between town and country which yawns as widely in the West Indies— 
though for different reasons—as it did in Victorian Britain. The community 
centres which Jamaica Welfare has opened are outwardly the most con¬ 
spicuous of its achievements, but its real victories have lain in the promo¬ 
tion of the communal spirit, particularly among the young, whose natural 
unit is the gang. Jamaica Welfare gangs are called 4-H clubs and there are 
now upwards of 200 in the island. The name and the idea come from the 
United States—the 4-H’s standing for head, heart, hand and health—but 
the clubs themselves are the tropical equivalent of the British Young 
Farmers’ Clubs with which they may one day seek some form of affiliation. 
Their work exactly meets the needs of young people who will pass their 
lives on the soil, and their rapid progress is of excellent promise for the 
future. For the slightly older generation of young married men Jamaica 
Welfare has built up an organization of Pioneer Clubs and it has acquainted 
village communities in general with the idea and practice of co-operation. 
Professor Simey has carried the principles of Jamaica Welfare to the other 
colonies, and has made Jamaica itself the scene of the first inter-colonial 
course of social study to be held in the Caribbean. On him more than on 
any one of the Comptroller’s staff falls the responsibility for bringing about 
that change in mental outlook which is essential if reform is to mean some¬ 
thing more than spoon feeding, and here quick results are not to be looked 
for. But it is because of the work that Professor Simey had developed in 
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Jamaica and inaugurated elsewhere, at least as much as because of the 
pressure of external circumstances, that the West Indies have entered upon 
this present transitional phase. 

All this constitutes a remarkable record, and not the least remarkable 
feature of it is the extent and warmth of American co-operation. The 
generally critical and occasionally supercilious attitude towards all things 
British to be found among Americans engaged in the construction of the 
bases is not shared by responsible men in Washington, whose own ex¬ 
periences in the Virgin Islands and Porto Rico have brought home to 
them the difficulties of West Indian Government. In the Caribbean and 
elsewhere British and American affairs and interests are getting mixed up 
together, and out of their mixture has sprung a desire to view their common 
problems as a whole. This is a revolutionary change of attitude for the 
Caribbean, where history and geography have combined to promote a local 
outlook and have made insular prejudice a dominant characteristic. The 
new temper expressed itself in the formation of the Anglo-American 
Caribbean Commission, with which both the Dutch and the Canadians 
have begun to associate themselves. The purpose of the Commission was 
to forward the general advancement of the whole Caribbean region, but, as 
it had scarcely been formed when German submarines appeared in local 
waters, it was at once confronted with an urgent practical issue—the provision 
of food for islands cut off from their regular sources of supply. How the 
emergency was dealt with is told in detail in the Commission’s first report 
published last year and need not be repeated here. What is significant for 
the future is that common need compelled common action. 

Common Need and Common Action 

It was first manifested in a conference of supply officers held in Jamaica in 
1942. Its success paved the way for a bolder scheme, nothing less than the 
promotion of regular conferences, to be held under the Caribbean Com¬ 
mission’s auspices, and attended by delegates from every British and 
American possession in the area. The first >C these conferences is in session 
as this article is being written. It is being i.eid in Barbados, the only West 
Indian island that never changed hands during what the text-books still 
call the Great War Period, and therefore the most intensely British of all 
these colonies. As their speeches show, the delegates were greatly impressed 
by the comprehensiveness of the membership. Men who had never pre¬ 
viously met one another in their lives have been meeting round a table in a 
Barbadian school of the English public school pattern and have been 
surprised to find how much that was mutually profitable they had to say 
to one another. Food, employment and health constituted the staple of the 
seven committees into which the Conference resolved itself in order to get 
through its agenda paper. Its conclusion will provide new matter for the 
most important of the Caribbean Commission’s organs—the Research 
Council, which may contain the germ of the Conference’s permanent 
secretariat. 
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Constitutional Development 

It is against this background of change shot with hope that the prospects of 
constitutional development must be viewed. Up to the present only Jamaica 
can point to radical advance. There, after proposals from London had been 
rejected by the elected members of the Legislative Council, representations 
put forward by the island’s political leaders led to the project of a new 
constitution holding the promise of responsible government. The constitu¬ 
tion is based on universal suffrage. It provides for an elected Lower House, 
a nominated Upper House, an Executive Council drawn equally from both 
Houses and the association of its elected members with the administrative 
departments as a prelude to the inauguration of a Ministerial system which, 
as the Constitution is to be revised after five years, need not be unduly 
delayed. In the other colonies there has been, as yet, no organic change, 
though both Trinidad and British Guiana have seen an unofficial substituted 
for an official majority in their Legislative Councils. But the Jamaican 
example has forced all the major colonies to consider their franchise laws. 
In Trinidad and British Guiana the issue has been referred to committees 
both of which are finding their principal difficulty in the presence of a 
large and imperfectly assimilated East Indian element. Barbados must 
sooner or later attempt the revision of its constitution which, being upwards 
of three centuries old and being based upon that of England in the time of 
Charles I, knows nothing either of Cabinet Government or of Ministerial 
responsibility. For the present Barbados, too, is confining its attention to 
the franchise, and a Reform Bill has for some time been making its slow way 
through the legislature. Its provisions stop well short of universal suffrage, 
but the lowering of the property qualification will admit to the register the 
small-holders, whose numbers have been greatly increased by the conversion, 
under the stress of war, of more than a third of the island’s cultivable area 
to the production of food for local consumption. Thus everywhere, except 
in Jamaica, political change lingers, but everywhere coming political change 
is casting its shadow. 

It is not yet possible to evaluate the developments of the last few years, 
many of them still in process of translation from planning to practice. But 
it is already clear that the Royal Commission of 1938, whose membership 
was announced almost exactly 100 years after emancipation, opened a new 
era in West Indian history. To its recommendations, to the agricultural 
reforms which are substituting small-holders for labourers, to the educational 
reforms which are paving the way to an attack on illiteracy, to the social 
reforms which are not merely raising the standard of life but are giving life 
new meaning, and above all to the influence of new ideas, British and 
American, upon government officials and the educated public, much more 
than to the transient exigencies of the war, is due the conviction now general 
throughout the British West Indian colonies that they are moving, and 
moving to a growing extent in concert, towards a future which will be as 
different from the past since emancipation as was that past itself from the 
slave economy which emancipation abolished. 
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PRELIMINARIES TO INVASION 

A STRATEGIC review of the war at this moment is a matter of extreme 
i difficulty. All that has happened during the past few months up to the 
end of April is strategically insignificant compared with what is about to 
happen. It is hard to introduce into a recital of events the imponderables, 
such as the extent of the terrific strain on the Wehrmacht , which will make all 
the difference to the speed of future developments, though not to their 
nature. It cannot be said for certain in advance how much of the Luftwaffe 
or how many of their U-boats the Germans are holding back to throw into 
the scales upon the day of invasion; except that the amount will be as much 
as they can manage since their only remaining hope—and it is in any case a 
slender hope—is to hold the Russians while they defeat the invasion and then 
turn upon the Russians and defeat them before a new wave of invasion is 
ready. The next few months will therefore decide whether the war will be 
long or short. It will contain the moment for which an enslaved Continent 
has waited for four long years, and towards creating which two elaborate 
years of planning have been directed. Until that moment comes, all that can 
be done is to show how the preliminaries are working up towards it. 

The Campaign in Italy 

In these notes it has always been emphasized that the Italian campaign is 
essentially a side-show in the strategic sense. From the moment the Germans 
decided to offer serious resistance to our advance, local stalemate was always 
probable. That has proved to be the case. Two considerable attempts have 
been made to loosen the deadlock. The first was the landing at Anzio, whose 
purpose was to get astride the German communications on the Cassino 
front, and to cause at worst a withdrawal and at best the wiping out of the 
enemy’s southern army. It failed to do moi c chan attract most of the enemy’s 
reserves from Northern Italy. Perhaps it was hoped to keep off these reserves 
by air attack for long enough to enable the landing force to do its job. If so, 
this was a miscalculation; and the surprising thing has been that the enemy, 
whose forces have outnumbered ours at the beachhead by at least two to one, 
did not succeed in driving our men into the sea. The second attempt was a 
frontal attack on Cassino, preceded by a concentrated air bombardment of 
the town. Here again the effect of air action was disappointing. General 
Freyberg, who commanded the infantry assault, has reported that the 
damage caused reacted more unfavourably on the Allies than on the enemy, 
since it prevented any rapid deployment of armour. The experiment there¬ 
fore failed. It has perhaps no general bearing, because the enemy had 
excellent protection against bombing; but the Cassino batde certainly 
supports the view that air power is not everywhere a complete recipe for 
victory. 
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In spite of these disappointments, the balance sheet of the Italian campaign 
is not wholly unfavourable. About 25 good German divisions have been 
tied down to what (from the enemy point of view) was an irrelevant battle- 
front and may at any moment become a very expensive one. In the 
military sense it would have been far cheaper for the enemy to stand 
farther north; and this is important at a time when he is already short of 
troops and likely to become much shorter. Moreover the Allies have got 
admirable airfields in Italy from which, early in April, they began strategic 
heavy bombing of enemy communications in the Balkans; and this possessed 
also a tactical value thanks to the astonishing Russian victories. These have 
exposed a basic miscalculation in the enemy’s strategy, which has been the 
very reverse of that attributed to him in the idle gossip that he would let the 
Western Allies into Europe because he preferred them to the Russians. On 
the contrary, he has staked heavily on repelling the Allied invasion, and in 
order to do so has been quite ready to yield ground on the Eastern front. 
But undoubtedly he hoped that the forces left there would be enough to 
make Russian progress slow and innocuous. That is where his strategy has 
broken down. Nothing, not even the spring mud, has been able to prevent 
spectacular Russian progress. Here, in outline, is its record. 

Spectacular Russian Victories 

In the far north, except for a few air attacks, the Finns and a group of half 
a dozen German divisions have been left severely alone during surprisingly 
protracted negotiations for an armistice. Without entering into the political 
side of this affair, it is pretty clear that in the military sense the Russians are 
in no hurry here. The distracted Finns and the isolated Germans are a 
pretty ripe military fruit. If it falls of its own volition, so much the better; 
but if not, it can be plucked at any time. 

South of the Gulf of Bothnia, the enemy was driven in rout from Leningrad 
back over the Estonian border at Narva during winter conditions. There 
was no particular point in trying to overcome spring conditions in this sector 
by a further full-scale offensive along the Baltic coast; so at Narva the 
Russians halted. North of the Pripet marshes, they got far enough for a 
summer offensive to outflank the Baltic States and open up a road to East 
Prussia, and then halted here also. South of the Pripet a tremendous drive 
was launched. Between here and the Carpathians is the direct road through 
Poland into Germany. The Russians pressed along it to within 60 miles of 
Lvov, where they met the reserves which the enemy was bound to pour 
into this vital sector. But, at a guess, this was always intended to be a 
holding offensive, designed to clear the flank of the main drive farther south. 
The really doubtful point was whether the Russians would here maintain 
the initiative or would have to meet a really heavy enemy counter¬ 
offensive. At the moment of writing it looks as if the Germans were 
too shaken and too short of men to do more than hold on. They have 
certainly been kept busy enough elsewhere. Immediately to the south 
they have been forced right back to the Carpathians, and the Russian 
armies, appropriately headed by a Czechoslovak Brigade, have reached 
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the Ruthenian tip of Czechoslovakia. Establishing here a continuation 
of their offensive-defensive flank, the Russians have swept down the 
Sereth and the Pruth to within a few miles of Jassy. This movement was 
helped by a direct east to west advance which carried another Army across 
the Upper Pruth into Rumania proper. Next, the Second and Third 
Ukrainian Armies, clearing the stubbornly defended Dnieper bend, took 
Nikolaiev, then Odessa, and by mid-April had reached Ovidiopol on the 
Dniester estuary. Next, the Fourth Ukrainian Army, in a whirlwind 
campaign, cleared the whole of the Crimea in ten days, and practically 
exterminated the Germano-Rumanian garrison except for a rearguard 
clinging to Sevastopol. The great port itself was stormed under cover of 
an unprecedented barrage on May 10. 


Secrets of Success 

How have these extraordinary victories been won? The first cause is 
superiority of numbers. It will probably be found that the Russians have 
a superiority of 3 to 1 on an average along the whole front, and a local 
superiority of 5 to 1 on the sectors where they are attacking. This does not 
detract from the credit due to their powers of organization and of general¬ 
ship. It is an extra tribute to both that they can maintain at the front and so 
rapidly concentrate where they like such vastly superior numbers. Indeed 
the second cause of their victories is the crop of fine soldiers they have pro¬ 
duced—Zukhov, Koniev, Malinovsky, Tolbukhin, Vatutin, Rokossovsky, 
and so on. One must not forget Marshal Stalin himself and his Chief of Staff 
Vasilievsky, said to be the ablest of all. There has been no such sudden 
efflorescence of great commanders since the armies of the French Revolution. 
Thirdly, there is the galvanic hatred of the invader, whose filthy work every 
Russian soldier has seen. Those who think that Russia might grant terms 
to Hitler or even to the Wehrmacht should remember that for a space 1,000 
miles long and 500 miles deep hardly a Russian house has been left standing 
or a Russian family left undisturbed. The devastation of the Western front 
in 1914-18 was comparatively speaking a mere scratch. Fourthly, there is 
the massive superiority in equipment, to wnich the Allies have substantially 
contributed; and ingenuity in new tactical uses of it. Lastly, there has been 
the diversion of German strength elsewhere. It is slowly being realized that 
about one-third of the German Army and nearly three-quarters of the 
Luftwaffe are kept outside Russia already by Allied operations or the threat 
of them. 

Allied Air Offensives 

At the moment of writing these operations, apart from the Italian campaign, 
are still confined to the air offensive. But what an offensive it has become! 
Alone among the belligerents, the Anglo-Americans conceived and are now 
using air power as an offensive weapon suigeneris, and not as an adjunct only 
to armies or navies. The Americans by day and the British by night have 
set out to destroy German air power in its every form from the machines 
that fly in the air to the factories which make their component parts. Our 
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official estimate is that German aircraft production has been reduced to 
below the 1942 level, instead of being quadrupled according to Goering’s 
plan; and that the Luftwaffe’s losses for four consecutive months have been 
greater than the output of new machines. The enemy declares that in spite 
of everything he has amassed a big air reserve against the day of invasion. 
The two statements are not necessarily contradictory. The enemy is most 
certainly deliberately economizing his air force, often at the cost of not 
defending really important targets except by A.A. fire. This means that he 
will be able to fight at least one big air battle when invasion starts; but it 
means also that, fighting without reserves and after a long demoralizing 
experience of having to shirk battle, he is certain to lose it. Analysing his 
experiences in North Africa, General Montgomery once expressed his 
determination that the air battle should be won before fighting the sea and 
land battle. He will undoubtedly have his wish in Europe as he had it in 
Africa. 

The Allied Air Forces have also begun another preliminary task, namely 
the cutting of enemy communications. Favourite targets have been railway 
centres of lines leading to the Atlantic, from North to South Italy, and to 
the Carpathian-Rumanian front. In these days of motor and air transport 
the cutting of railway lines is not a decisive event, but it is, of course, 
extremely irksome. Suppose, for example, the rapid switching of divisions 
to and fro between East and West be part of the enemy's strategy. If he can 
use his railways freely he might be able to move four divisions simultaneously 
from Lemberg to Amiens in a week. But if his railways are cut, both the 
speed and the scale of his movements will be reduced—by how much 
depends upon where they are cut and how thoroughly. There remains the 
psychological effect of bombing. It is considerable. Bombing is the main 
topic of prisoners taken on all fronts, and therefore of people inside Germany. 
But targets are so many and so dispersed that bombing is not yet unendurable, 
even on the scale reached this spring when, on many occasions, 2,000 heavy 
bombers, without counting other types of aircraft, have attacked German 
targets within 24 hours. There is no reason to reverse the conclusions either 
that bombing brings an inestimable contribution to victory or that it cannot 
achieve victory by itself. One unpleasant consequence of the bombing of 
“enemy occupied territory" must not be overlooked. It causes civilian 
casualties, sometimes heavy, among populations whose co-operation with 
Allied invading armies must necessarily form part of our strategic and 
tactical plans. The question is whether this bombing will cause any 
damaging revulsion of feeling. The answer is most probably “No"*, pro¬ 
vided invasion is not too long delayed. 

Progress in the Far East 

It is fortunate that the German war is taking on such a favourable aspect, 
for otherwise it might have been possible to suspect that the Allies had 
committed the strategically unpardonable crime of allocating too much of 
their resources to the Japanese war. Whatever the attractions of any other 
view—and they can easily be many—it was in fact decided two years ago to 
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polish off the Germans first before going all out against the Japanese. 
Nothing could therefore better reflect the colossal power of the Allies than 
that it should have been found possible, consistently with this overriding 
decision, to make such progress in the Far East. Developments in the 
Pacific have been really dramatic. The Allied naval resources have become 
so tremendous that, on the eve of the invasion of Europe, enough landing 
craft and transports can be found to land scores of thousands of Americans 
and Australians hundreds of miles from the most westerly point formerly 
reached on the north coast of New Guinea. Enough surplus air power has 
been found to reduce to impotence in these regions Japanese air and sea- 
power. Thus in the fringe of islands nearest to Australia at least a dozen 
Japanese divisions are doomed to live on their own fat; and they are not very 
fat to start with. The Japanese Empire has also lost the first of its pre-war 
possessions by the successful American attack on and occupation of the 
Marshalls. This brings the Carolines within striking range, and Truk, the 
big Japanese base in these islands, has been struck. A picture is emerging 
of a converging attack from the east and the south upon the Philippines. 
That is one road to Tokio. 

Overland to China 

There is another, through China, and in the light of that fact the Burma 
campaign must be considered. It is not an attempt to reconquer Burma— 
any attempt to do so overland would be insane. It is an attempt to clear a 
new overland route from India to China. An offensive in the extreme south 
—in ill-omened Arakan—provoked the required alarm among the Japanese. 
They were moved to a counter-offensive, which, if things had been as they 
were in the early days, might have scored a considerable success. For it 
surrounded the Seventh Indian Division which, by all the rules of war, 
ought to have surrendered. Instead, supplied by air, it held on until relieved. 
Fighting on this sector then died down. But in the extreme north, where the 
bid was to be made to clear the road to China, Chinese and American troops 
opened a sustained offensive which is carrying them slowly closer to Mogaung 
and Myitkyina. In support, the remarkabk operation was undertaken of 
landing a picked British air-borne force iy) miles behind the centre of the 
Japanese lines. Unhappily this force lost in an aeroplane accident its legendary 
leader, General Wingate; but it has since been reinforced by another wave 
and is pursuing its necessarily unspecified but devastating work on Japanese 
communications. The enemy’s reply was to launch a dangerously powerful 
offensive towards Imphal, capital of Manipur State, through which runs a 
good south to north road and a railway. 

If the enemy had succeeded in cutting these lines and capturing the stores 
accumulated at various points—Imphal, Kohima, and Dimapur, it would 
have been extremely awkward; and the whole purpose of opening an over¬ 
land route to China would have been thwarted. The road was cut in several 
places north and south of Kohima, and for a week the garrison of that place 
had to be supplied by air. Stiff fighting finally cleared the road blocks; and 
prevented the enemy from debouching in force on to the Manipur plain. 

R 
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At the moment of writing therefore it looks as if the Japanese have been 
foiled; and if so they are in great peril. They risk being caught by the 
monsoon in the jungle and starving to death. Quite small forces are all that 
can be employed at any time in these regions—the Japanese force which has 
been giving so much trouble is not larger than three divisions; but the 
campaign is of considerable significance. It marks a complete psychological 
change frpm the spirit and the tactics which prevailed during the early 
disastrous campaigns in the Far East. Both the stuff and the stuffing are 
there now. For example. Allied air power is practically unchallenged; and 
a naval raid on the island of Sabang, just west of Sumatra, was carried through 
almost without air interference. 

Where is the Japanese Fleet? 

It is a remarkable fact that in neither the Pacific nor the Indian Ocean has 
the main Japanese Fleet put in an appearance. The enemy seems practically 
to have given up even attempts to convoy supplies and reinforcements by 
sea. The reason, of course, is that so far the Allies are dealing only with 
enemy outposts which it is unpleasant but not disastrous for him to lose. 
He is therefore not going to risk more of his already depleted shipping and 
sea power in trying to hold them. Sooner or later we shall get far enough 
to force him to fight with all he has got, and it is interesting to speculate 
upon what these really sensitive spots will be. He must try to keep us as far 
as possible from effective bombing range of Japan itself. He must keep open 
communications with his main armies in China. One would say, therefore, 
that the Kurile Islands, the Philippines and Formosa for certain, and the 
Carolines, Malaya, Indo-China and the Dutch East Indies probably, are 
prizes for which he must fight with all his strength. 



TENSION IN AMERICA 

THE WAR AND THE ELECTION 

N O small measure of the same tension which gripped Britain and the 
Continent as they awaited the hour of invasion made itself felt through¬ 
out the United States during these anxious months. And yet of course it 
could not be quite the same. In Washington and other political circles a 
state of pre-invasion nerves could be detected. But elsewhere, it is fair to 
say, people went ahead with their day-to-day tasks constructively and calmly, 
knowing that moments of great uncertainty and change lie ahead both in 
foreign and domestic policy, but not seeing anything in particular to do 
about it. In sum American morale was sound, although not yet so unified 
and fused as that of nations which have stood in the valley of the shadow, 
and American production and organization of the war effort continued to 
be efficient and strong. The tremendous future uncertainties are in every¬ 
body’s thinking, but they have not deterred adequate action. As has been 
often observed, our state of mind is distinctly not exhilarated, and this is 
undoubtedly a good thing: it is one of the principal differences between 1944 
and 1917 or 1918. It will probably help to produce a realistic peace, based 
on a practical working-out of problems from day to day. 

Americans are, however, beginning to feel the absence of any very 
definite world-political program or policy in Washington. Secretary Hull’s 
compilation of sound and constructive observations, published on March 21 
as a summary of policy, met with the demand for more definite information. 
The demand is reasonable and understandable, but it is equally clear that 
any specific blue print today runs into enormous hazards and lacunae. 
Though we all feel the need for definite planning and policy-making, most 
of us appreciate that the events of the next few months will be more important 
in determining what policy can be than any amount of advance talk. And, 
equally relevant, the presidential election in November—as an indication of 
the state of public opinion—will have a vita) hearing on the blue print. How¬ 
ever, it is wrong to assume that the election is likely to result in a grave 
set-back in American world co-operation. Even if an erstwhile isolationist 
were nominated and elected, we are not in the mood or climate of 1940. 
America now has commitments which no President or Congress could evade. 
The nation is in the grip of international circumstance. It will make a great 
deal of difference who is President, but whoever it is will find himself faced 
by certain imperatives which will force a degree of co-operation willy-nilly. 

This review will be divided into three sections—the domestic political 
situation, the American war effort, the general outlook. 

I. THE DOMESTIC POLITICAL SITUATION 

There are two prime uncertainties concerning our domestic political 
situation. They are: “Will President Roosevelt run again?” and “Who will 
be the Republican nominee?” 
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It is odd that there is doubt about the President’s intentions, since up to a 
few weeks ago it was assumed that he would inevitably run to succeed him¬ 
self It was felt that he would certainly wish to see the war through, and 
have a large hand in the immediate planning of the peace. And, in practical 
politics, it was realized that if he did not run the Democrats could not hope 
to elect any other candidate. But in recent days more and more doubt has 
obscured President Roosevelt’s plans. His health has been increasingly 
troubled. * Nothing serious, as far as the public knows, but an increasing 
susceptibility to minor ailments and growing signs of strain. When old 
friends come to see the President, who have not observed him for months 
or years, they nearly always say afterward that they have been shocked by 
the marks of strain that have been left on him. There is reason to believe 
that members of his family would prefer to see him retire, with whatever 
continuing relationship to high policy might be possible, and gain time for 
relaxation, detachment, rest and recuperation. 

Will Mr. Roosevelt Run ? 

Mr. Roosevelt has not only served years longer than any other American 
President, but he has done so in years of greatest stress. To look ahead to 
16 years in the White House is truly herculean. Of course Mr. Roosevelt’s 
temperament and character happily enable him to bear responsibility with¬ 
out being crushed beneath it, as several Presidents have been in four years 
or less. But it is readily to be understood if he and his friends and family are 
thinking soberly of the future. His sense of duty and responsibility is 
extremely high, and personal considerations will scarcely be considered in 
the same breath with national and world imperatives; but when the whole 
situation is analyzed there may indeed be reasons for thinking the President 
might step aside. Among those reasons, of course, are the obscured prospects 
for his re-election. It is far from being a foregone conclusion that the Presi¬ 
dent will win. Reaction has been running high of late, and the Republicans 
have won 8 out of 11 recent by-elections. The opposition to Mr. Roosevelt, 
including Republicans and opposition Democrats, have a working majority 
in the House of Representatives and often control the Senate. After the 
November elections, it is a practical certainty that the Republicans will have 
a clear majority in the House and almost as free a hand in the Senate. Thus, 
at worst, Mr. Roosevelt himself might be defeated at the polls. At best he 
can scarcely count on anything but a hostile Congress. That would mean 
constant difficulty, frustration, compromise. It would not be a happy period 
for the President, and scarcely a tolerable one. It might well approximate 
the last months of Woodrow Wilson’s tenure in the White House, and 
Mr. Roosevelt—who observed the events of 1920 as a participant—has long 
wished to avoid that political fate at all costs. 

If the President decides not to run, there are several Democrats who would 
be interesting and impressive candidates, but none of them is likely to win. 
When the pendulum swings, it invariably swings over to the opposition. 
There would certainly be no chance for a New Dealer, Just possibly a 
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conservative Democrat, if he were opposed by a Republican of extremely 
unenlightened views on foreign policy, might retain liberal Democratic 
votes and gain enough Republicans who are anti-isolationist to give him a 
majority. Such a candidate would be Senator Harry Flood Byrd of Virginia. 
Senator Byrd, like most other Southerners, is no isolationist but is a sturdy 
conservative, and there has even been speculation—unlikely of fulfillment— 
that he might receive the Republican or a kind of coalition nomination. 
Other possible Democratic nominees, if the President is out, would include 
former Senator and Supreme Court Justice James F. Byrnes, who is now 
“assistant President” as head of the War Mobilization Commission. Or 
Senator Alben W. Barkley of Kentucky, majority leader in the Senate. Or 
Sam Rayburn, Speaker of the House. Or just possibly Paul V. McNutt, 
War Man-power Commissioner. But Vice-President Wallace is a most 
unlikely prospect. He has made himself spokesman for an extreme presenta¬ 
tion of the New Deal, and the tide is obviously running strongly against that 
point of view. This discussion of the President's fourth term plans, and of 
alternative candidates, should by no means be read as assuming he will 
surely not run. Although all these things are being seriously discussed, the 
chances are strong that he will have to be a candidate. Like Winston 
Churchill and millions of others, he is enlisted for the duration, has a keen 
and urgent sense of his historical mission, and is no political coward. The 
President will probably conclude that his tasks are not completed when, in 
July, the Democratic National Convention must select the nominee, and he 
will probably be “drafted” for the fourth term. One of the other possible 
candidates named above will very likely be the Vice-Presidential nominee. 

Mr. Wendell Willeie’s Withdrawal 

On the Republican side Wendell Willkie’s failure to win any delegates in the 
Wisconsin primary election led to his dramatic withdrawal from the race. 
Apparently, but not quite certainly, this means that Mr. Willkie will not be 
nominated in June. It appears that Governor Thomas E. Dewey of New 
York may win the nomination without difficulty. However, Mr. Willkie's 
forthright withdrawal once the votes in Wisconsin were counted has been 
widely praised as a sportsmanlike and courageous act. Should the other 
candidates become involved in deadlock, there is a remote possibility that 
the convention might turn again to Mr. Willkie. But it is virtually out of 
the question. This sudden departure from the Republican stage of its most 
prominent occupant was a strange political accident. However, it had a long 
background. The party organization and its local wheelhorses had never 
liked Mr. Willkie from the days of his nomination and campaign in 1940 up 
to the present. Most of them had opposed him at every turn. His only hope 
lay in proving to these leaders that he had popular support. With typical 
venturesomeness he attempted to elicit such popular support in the State of 
Wisconsin, which was perhaps the most difficult of all 48 States for him, but 
conversely would have led to his greatest triumph. But the difficulties 
were too great—as might have been expected. The Republican Party in 
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Wisconsin is ultra-conservative, somewhat isolationist, organization- 
controlled. Mr. Willkie’s defeat has led to much praise for him and his ideas 
and undoubtedly his influence in American public life is far from ended. 
There are many who feel he would have been the strongest candidate against 
President Roosevelt and that the likelihood of Governor Dewey’s nomina¬ 
tion means that the President can be more easily re-elected in November. 
Be this as it may, the ideas for which Mr. Willkie fought have made an 
impression on the national thinking and it would be very false to assume 
that because of the Wisconsin vote the entire Republican Party, much less 
the entire United States, is trending in an isolationist direction. Our local 
elections are very rarely accurate national indicators, and, as in Wisconsin, 
are almost always predominantly controlled by local factors. 

Other Possible Candidates 

Governor Thomas Dewey of New York has maintained at considerable 
effort the fiction that he is not a candidate. This means that he has forbidden 
delegates to run in state primaries in his name, but the prohibition does not 
prevent delegates from running who are “understood” to be favorable to 
him. It is, in short, nothing but a political gesture or cloak. It does not mean 
that Governor Dewey would not accept the nomination. And it is considered 
to be a possibly effective method of gaining attention and support without 
standing in the exposed and vulnerable posture of an avowed candidate. 
This attitude has been severely criticized. Yet Governor Dewey remains 
the leading candidate in the Republican ranks, due to his success with 
the professional politicians in his party and his record as an adminis¬ 
trator in New York State. He almost got the nomination in 1940, and 
has grown greatly since that time. His views on domestic and foreign 
affairs have not been clearly and fully articulated. It will be remembered 
that just before Mr. Churchill’s reference to an Anglo-American alliance at 
Harvard University last summer, Governor Dewey announced himself in 
favor of such an alliance. That is virtually his only specific expression on 
world policy. His record as Governor shows himself to be somewhat of a 
conservative, a careful administrator, particularly apt in selecting and trust¬ 
ing able associates and subordinates. Yet his promise remains greater than 
his achievement, and there are still grave questions about his real views. 
His temperament is rather that of the prosecutor at the bar, in which capacity 
he made his early reputation only a few years ago. Governor Dewey is but 42 
years of age, very youthful for an American President. He is also a talented 
baritone and had training in grand opera. There is no doubt that he 
would be a very vigorous and effective campaigner. 

Next in line, aside from Mr. Willkie, is Governor John W. Bricker of 
Ohio. Governor Bricker, who formerly passed for an isolationist, recently 
denied that there was any such thing as isolationism. He may be described 
as a complete conservative, and his own word for his foreign policy attitude 
is “nationalist”. Even in this framework Governor Bricker makes numerous 
concessions to the need for world co-operation, and some kind of post-war 
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organization. And, vividly illustrating the commitment which he and any 
other President would face, it is interesting to recall that one of his closest 
political and personal associates is now commanding general of a division 
in the South Pacific, where Ohio boys are involved in tasks not likely to end 
soon, and which they will not want to repeat for themselves or their sons. 
If Governor Dewey and some other should be deadlocked at the top of the 
aspirant candidates, it is conceivable that Governor Bricker could gain 
many second-choice votes and hence win the nomination. Yet few Willkie 
supporters would follow him, for their views on domestic and world affairs 
are almost antithetic, Governor Bricker is a very handsome man, of 
vigorous personality, high character and religious convictions, and firm 
conservative principles. He might be described as a typical American 
conservative, rooted in the midlands, respectful toward business and 
financial achievement, knowledgeable in practical politics, and firmly loyal 
to “the American way” which to him seems to mean the “good old days”. 
But there is much sturdy virtue in him, his word could be counted on, and 
in the grip of circumstances, events, commitments, he might make a President 
whom the rest of the world could understand and respect* 

Republican Dark Horses 

There are several Republican “dark horses”, and space does not permit much 
examination of their interesting attributes. General Douglas MacArthur is 
most widely discussed among them, but many Americans seem to resist a 
political general’s candidature. The most extreme anti-Rooseveltians support 
General MacArthur. If he were nominated, the campaign would certainly 
not be mild and gentle. The overtones of military bitterness and resentment 
would certainly do no good for the war effort. 

Former Governor Harold Stassen of Minnesota, now a Lieutenant- 
Commander in the United States Navy, is a fine and able administrator, a 
Republican liberal, and most deeply committed to plans of world govern¬ 
ment of any potential candidates. But it is very unlikely that a service man 
will be nominated. Lt.-Comdr. Stassen v id be heard from in the future. 

Governors Saltonstall of Massachusetts and Warren of California are 
potential dark horses. Senator Robert A. Taft of Ohio, a leading candidate 
in 1940, is now obscured by his fellow Ohioan, Governor Bricker, but if 
anything happened to the latter’s chances—-and in the event of a deadlock 
in the convention—there is real likelihood that Senator Taft might be 
nominated. He, too, is a forthright conservative and was formerly a type of 
isolationist. He resisted many of the Roosevelt Administration’s early war 
measures. But Senator Taft is a sound man at heart, and has recently 
committed himself to a post-war organization like the League of Nations. 
He too, in the grip of conditions certain to exist in the coming years, would 
bring America along the road toward world co-operation. 

This survey must end, as it began, in uncertainty. We cannot confidently 
forecast which candidate will be nominated in either party* Of one thing 
only can we speak surely: Congress, rather than the President, will doubtless 
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be the stronger factor in the coming four years. In any event it will be a 
somewhat conservative Congress on domestic affairs. Its world views can¬ 
not be forecast. As of today, they are divided between a number of die-hard 
and incredibly short-visioned old isolationists, and a promising group of 
new men and women who see world needs very clearly, much in the manner 
of Mr. Willkie. But what will be the prevailing sentiment of the next 
Congress, and to what end it will shape the whole Administration, will 
depend upon the evolution of events and their effect on national opinion. 

II. THE AMERICAN WAR EFFORT 

It is not necessary to repeat statistics. The facts simply are that our produc¬ 
tion of the tools of war remains at top speed, that large surpluses have been 
piled up in many lines, and that the shortages are few where production 
emergencies exist. They are mostly in types of special weapons or vehicles 
which proved unexpectedly valuable. Already production is being cut back 
in many lines. There is no reason to doubt that our industrial machine will 
maintain and supply all forthcoming needs of the war, in whatever part of 
the world, and that the transport problem—though continuously vital—is 
also solved. That does not mean that it is any less difficult to allocate 
transport, and supply this area or that, but it does mean that the mechanical 
side of the war is in adequate shape. Adequate, that is, provided we keep up 
with technical improvements and research. The present danger could be 
that we will become over-confident. There is little sign of such lethargy, 
however, and numerous indications exist that our laboratories—and those 
of our allies—are just as vigorous and active as our factories. 

Man-power and Food 

The man-power situation is more acute and difficult. The problem is this: 
can industry and agriculture spare 240,000 men from a deferred man-power 
pool of 4,893,000 to help make up the Army and Navy of 11,300,000 which 
is demanded by July 1 ? These 240,000 occupationally deferred men represent 
less than one-fourth of the men needed by the armed forces between February 1 
and July 1. The others to be drafted are already earmarked for induction 
(call-up) from men now classified i-a, from the 17-year-olds becoming 18, 
and from able-bodied fathers now being reclassified from 3 -a. The Army is 
getting really ‘Tough” with the draft boards, disappointed that inductions 
are lagging 5 00,000 behind draft calls. Moreover it has watched with concern 
the age of its men rise to an average of more than 27, while the Navy has 
built a force averaging 22 years and the Marine Corps a force averaging 
2 o£ years. To meet this disparity, the Army is now demanding young men 
from previously protected groups of workers. To fill the gaps they will, 
leave, men previously physically disqualified for military service are being 
shunted into vital civilian work. The farms may feel the heaviest drain, but 
since the food situation is strong, they will have to bear the sacrifice. The 
man-power problem is likely to ease by late summer, when not only will the 
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cadres have been filled but cut-backs in industrial production will release 
other vital man-power. It may be, too, that the invasion will be then 
proceeding at a pace to ease present demands for expansion. If it is not, and 
if casualties have been heavy, the nation will undoubtedly respond to the call 
for man-power vigorously and make the resultant sacrifices in the domestic 
framework. 

The United States is now fairly confident that the war-time battle of food 
has been won. The weather has again come to our aid, and a threatened 
drought—which might have broken the seven-year cycle of good crops— 
has been removed by timely rains. Agricultural experts now say that there 
is faint likelihood of a really severe drought in 1944. Acreage is expected to 
be 13,000,000 over 1943, or 372,000,000. This is almost an all-time record. 
It is reflected, according to the crop forecasters, in record yields or near¬ 
records, in maize, wheat, potatoes, rice, &c. Fresh vegetables produced a 
bigger winter crop than expected. All in all there seems to be enough food 
to win the war; but stocks are being consumed rapidly, storage facilities— 
while jammed—are still not adequate, and it is not yet safe to say that there 
will be nearly enough food to win the peace. Inflation is still being kept 
under control far more closely than during the last war, and its effects have 
not yet become acutely painful. Other war-time strains and restrictions 
continue to pass relatively lightly over the American scene. There is not 
much grumbling, although black markets are altogether too prevalent and 
damaging. The people in general have adjusted themselves to our pattern 
of war-time life. Wear and tear has not yet become acutely apparent. War 
weariness is more talked about than actual. There is still no need to ration 
such things as clothing, and many foodstuffs are exempt from time to time. 
Recreational facilities function in full swing. All in all, the picture is stable 
and healthy at bottom. The abuses may catch up with us later on, and there 
are plenty of them, but they are not now so glaring as to threaten our war 
effort itself. 


III. THE GENERAL OUTLOOK 

When the American people seek to gaze j head, however, the landscape is 
obscure. They can see plenty of unsolved problems ahead—problems that 
are not being solved now, and for which no solutions are in hand. Some of 
them cannot possibly be worked out at present; in fact, it is necessary to 
postpone even advance planning in many fields because we do not know 
what conditions will govern their treatment in the days to come. 

The greatest problem of all, of course, is the prevention of World War III. 
That must be the aim, Americans know, of their sacrifice in helping to win 
World War II, and of the arrangements which follow this war. But, short 
of seeing the steps to be taken today and tomorrow in striving to win the 
present war, Americans remain in doubt and perplexity. It is likely that this 
uncertainty will be reflected in their selection of presidential candidates, and 
perhaps in their vote in November. Yet there is broad agreement on the 
objective itself, and on the assumption that some international organization 
will be needed to try to attain it. Scarcely anybody opposes American 
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participation in such an organization, although there is complete lack of 
agreement over its nature. There are many current studies of the problem, 
and the advocates of this or that approach are busily spreading their gospel. 
But such studies have not really gripped the imagination of the public. The 
nearest approach to that stimulus of late was the Teheran Declarations, 
although the Atlantic Charter in its time also dominated thinking. There is 
plainly a yawning void in world statecraft today—a void forced, no doubt, 
as much as anything by American political uncertainties. 

Nevertheless much could be done to set before the world the things on 
which Americans are agreed, and in which they would co-operate. It should 
be possible to articulate the Teheran Declarations in terms Americans would 
gratefully accept. In all probability President Roosevelt and Secretary Hull 
are considering this task as their next big job. Quite possibly before the 
political campaign is over, and especially if Mr. Roosevelt decides he has to 
run, he will turn to the American people and seek to unite them behind 
proposals which few could deny but which are not being put into sufficiently 
explicit words today. 


Importance of Employment 

Even after this broad task of winning the peace is begun, there will still 
remain plenty of problems within the United States. Most of them are 
contingent on a sound world settlement, and most of them add up to one 
big imperative: employment. It is generally felt that at some time, perhaps 
after war production has its first serious cut-back, and after the first flush of 
the expected boom in consumer goods has paled, unemployment will begin 
to mount severely in the United States. Because of technological improve¬ 
ments, it is forecast that the United States will be able to produce in 1945 as 
many goods as we produced in 1940 with 20 per cent fewer workers. In 
addition, we have increased our labor resources by the introduction of many 
millions of women in industry. Service men will be coming back for their 
jobs in increasing numbers. And everybody knows that, if an adequate level 
of employment is not maintained, we can expect political consequences of 
grave scope. 

In addition, there will be the multiplicity of problems—related to 
unemployment—in the reconversion of industry, disposal of war stocks, 
and war plants. Each of these matters is of great magnitude. Several blue 
prints have been drafted for these tasks, and plans—such as the Baruch- 
Hancock proposals—are under careful study. But in no sense are Americans 
confident that they know the answers for their war-ending and post-war 
problems. The cockiness of 19x8 does not exist today. There is a sober and 
complete certainty that we have much to do: much thinking, much acting, 
much planning, much praying. And this awareness is undoubtedly the most 
hopeful fact that can be recorded from the United States today. 

United States of America, 

April 1944. 



INDIA—THE JAPANESE THREAT 

L MILITARY—ADMIRAL MOUNTBATTEN’S COMMAND 

T HE Allied military forces based on India were late in getting under way 
this campaigning season, but during the past two and a half months 
their aggressive activities—and the enemy's—have made northern Burma, 
the Assam-Burma frontier and Arakan peninsula lively enough theatres 
of war. 

Allied operations are under the direction of Admiral Lord Louis Mount- 
batten's South-East Asia Command, which is understood to be responsible 
for a front of some 2,000 miles. It is a front which, in a large part, is 
vulnerable only to seaborne attack, while even Burma, although it has a land 
frontier with India, is, owing to the tenuous nature of land communications, 
to some extent a naval problem. President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill 
doubtless had this in mind when, at Quebec last autumn, they decided to 
appoint Admiral Mountbatten, then Chief of British Combined Operations, 
as supreme Allied Commander. At that time they doubtless envisaged also 
rather more ambitious undertakings for Admiral Mountbatten this winter 
than he has been able to undertake. Global strategy is subject to modifica¬ 
tions in the light of developments in other theatres of war, and in the 
interval since the Quebec Conference these have evidently worked out in 
such a way as to delay the release from Europe of naval and air material 
which Admiral Mountbatten needs in order to launch amphibious enter¬ 
prises. So, except for an occasional air raid farther afield, Admiral Mount¬ 
batten has had to content himself with a land campaign, supported by what 
is now quite a formidable air force, across the Indo-Burman frontier. The 
scale of the operations is necessarily limited. The railway, road and river 
communications of Assam cannot transport supplies for many divisions. 
Between Assam and Burma there is only one road capable of carrying heavy 
transport—the two-way metalled highway which runs from Dimapur up 
to the Bengal-Assam railway, some 200 mil :s across the mountains through 
Kohima, Imphal and Palel to Tamu in the Kabaw valley. It is a good 
road, but, apart from being for most of its length vulnerable to raids from 
across the frontier, it is incapable of carrying the supplies required for the 
maintenance in Burma of an army large enough to inflict a decisive defeat 
on the Japanese. The Japanese have not many divisions there—although 
they did reinforce their garrison when the establishment of the South-East 
Asia Command was announced—but they operate at the end of excellent 
railway, river and road communications running through the whole length 
of central Burma to Rangoon and into Siam. 

Nevertheless, with a fleet of air transport at their disposal to help out with 
the supply problem, the South-East Asia Command embarked on a series 
of operations which, it was hoped, would engage and account for a good 
many Japanese troops and aircraft, and at the same rime achieve something 
more useful than in and out raids. 
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General Stilwell's Scheme 

The scheme as outlined by Air Marshal Sir Philip Joubert, Admiral Mount- 
batten’s chief of civil relations, was, in brief, to clear as much of northern 
Burma as would allow the construction of a road from India to China to 
proceed. This road project—or to define it more broadly, the re-establish- 
ment of land communications between blockaded China and her allies 
across Burma—is the product of the enthusiasm and energy of General 
Joseph Stilwell, who commands the American forces in China, Burma and 
India, and is Admiral Mountbattcn’s Deputy Supreme Commander. General 
Stilwell operates the American Air Force in China, which is kept going by 
supplies flown over the giant Himalayan spur that projects itself from Tibet 
into northern Burma. Flying at a height of 16,000 feet over what American 
pilots have named “the Hump”, those air transports carry more goods into 
China than ever the well-known Burma Road did, but they do not solve all 
tfie problems—more particularly the fuel problem—involved by the American 
Air Force in China. Nor can they solve the supply problems of another 
project which General Stilwell has in mind—the equipment and training of 
Chinese divisions to assist, at one stage or another of the United Nations’ 
Far East offensive, in disposing of Japan’s very large army. 

Here it requires to be stated, however, that there is considerable difference 
of opinion, both engineering and military, as to the practical value and 
tactical soundness of what is called the Ledo Road (Ledo in north-eastern 
Assam is its starting-point). It is doubted, to begin with, whether it is 
practicable to build in haste, across hundreds of miles of mountainous and 
jungle country, a road which will stand up to the monsoon. Tacticians 
point out that the construction of the road not only opens up the route into 
Burma from India, but turns the Hukawng valley into what it never was 
before—a feasible route for the invasion of India. Again, it is hoped and 
believed that long before the Ledo Road can be completed the South-East 
Asia Command will be able to forge a sea route to China, in which case one 
tramp steamer in a Chinese port will unload in a day as much material as 
could be carried over the Ledo Road in weeks. There is accordingly a 
large section of military opinion—American as well as British—which is 
disposed to support the Ledo Road project only to the extent that it does 
not involve the employment, for the purpose of its defence, of too large a 
proportion of the military and air resources available to the United Nations 
for operations in South-East Asia. That is probably the background of the 
controversy over the strategy of South-East Asia which has recently been 
waged, with somewhat careless regard for the security of future operations, 
in certain American journals. 

Whatever the differences of opinion, the operational plan for this winter 
was, as already indicated, built round General StilwelTs idea of clearing the 
Japanese out of northern Burma. Its main feature in the opening stages was 
the descent by General Stilwell at the head of two Chinese divisions and a 
column of American infantry into the Hukawng valley. Armour-plated 
bulldozers and army road-builders followed close on his heels. Supplies 
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were brought to him by air. In support, Admiral Mountbatten’s Eastern 
air command laid on a non-stop offensive against Japanese railway, road and 
river communications through the length and breadth of Burma, Whether 
their depredations deterred the Japanese from sending reinforcements to 
their eighteenth division opposing General Stilwell is not known; but the 
air command claim, on the evidence of the half-starved condition of prisoners, 
that they at least rendered the supply position of the eighteenth Japanese 
division unhappy. 


The Wingate Expedition 

The next phase was a long-range penetration of central Burma, partly on 
foot but mainly airborne, by the late Major-General Wingate's special force. 
They were successfully landed and as successfully maintained in the midst, 
as General Wingate said, of the Japanese divisions by a fleet of gliders, air 
transports and light aircraft which General Arnold, Chief of the United 
States Air Forces, had put at Admiral Mountbatten’s disposal for the purpose. 
They have been heard of at Mawlu on the Mandalay-Myitkyina railway— 
that is to say, across the whole breadth of Burma, It is assumed that their 
mission is to do as much damage as possible to every road and railway 
connexion between central and upper Burma. They are to all appearances 
operating too deep in the rear of the eighteenth Japanese division for their 
activities to be of much immediate assistance to General Stilwell. On the 
assumption, however, that General Stilwell succeeds—which seems likely 
—in liquidating Japanese military resistance in northern Burma, special 
forces for demolition on the roads and railways may deter the Japanese from 
attempting its reoccupation, at least during the coming monsoon. By the 
time that is over, many things may have happened. 

Reference should now be made to Arakan—that desolation of jungle, 
hill and tidal waterways on the Bay of Bengal just south of the Indian frontier. 
Here early in the year one corps began pressing in on the Japanese 
positions at Maungdaw and Buthidaung. Arakan has no value except 
as an approach to the Akyab island air base, possession of which would 
be valuable as part of a major plan fer the invasion of Burma. The 
corps have not got near Akyab, but th7 can take great credit for the 
decisive defeat of a strong Japanese counter-offensive aimed at the capture 
of Chittagong in Bengal, possession of which would be highly valuable 
to the enemy as part of a plan for the invasion of India. That, however, 
was not to be Japan’s only essay in the offensive. While General Stilwell 
was delving into the Hukawng valley and General Wingate was preparing 
to launch his special force, the enemy was massing along the Chindwin, 
opposite the Indian frontier, a force that probably consisted of about 
one-third of all his troops in Burma. It was thought that, when the 
Japanese learnt of the arrival of the special force in central Burma, they 
might turn these divisions round and dispatch them east against the 
enemy in their rear. Instead they launched them westwards across the 
Indian frontier against the British and Indian forces guarding the passage 
across the wide and high mountain barrier which separates Burma from 
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Assam. The Japanese objective was probably the capture of Imphal, the 
capital of Manipur State, which is surrounded by an extensive plain that 
constitutes an oasis of flatness and paddy-fields in a wilderness of mountain 
and jungle. With Imphal as a base, they could have developed major 
operations against the British and American communications in Assam 
which, if successful, would have throttled all Allied operations on the Burma 
front. 


Fighting in the Hills 

The Japanese advanced on a very broad front stretching some 180 miles 
from the Chin Hills in the south to the Somra Hills in the north. The 
British and Indian forward units fought gallant and—to the Japanese— 
costly delaying actions at various points in the hills. They could not be 
everywhere at once, however, and the reaction of the Fourteenth Army 
command to the Japanese offensive was to concentrate their troops at vital 
points—particularly Imphal—and to do this in strength sufficient not only 
for defence but for counter-attack when the whereabouts of the Japanese 
formations had been definitely established. That policy denied the Imphal 
base to the Japanese and preserved for the Fourteenth Army the airfields 
from which close support can be given to the ground troops in any part of 
the battle-field. It has also denied to the Japanese the two-way metalled road 
which runs from Tamu In the Kabaw valley in Burma through Palel, Imphal 
and Kohima to Dimapur, the Fourteenth Army’s railhead in Assam, which 
is the only route by which field artillery, tanks and heavy transport can be 
brought from Burma into Assam. Accordingly the Japanese, although they 
have by-passed Imphal and are operating round Kohima, which is only some 
44 miles from Dimapur, must remain lightly equipped and dependent, for 
food partly, and for ammunition wholly, on lines of communication by 
tracks up to 80 miles in length—a situation which considerably limits their 
capacity for mischief. The British and Indian forces, on the other hand, 
have at their backs road, river and railway communications in Assam and, 
at those points where they have accepted encirclement, the air. 

Thus, while nobody is disposed to underestimate the Japanese capacity 
for maintaining substantial forces at the end of a primitive line of communica¬ 
tions, it is hoped that the Fourteenth Army’s dispositions will keep them out 
of any objective of importance, and that, once the enemy has been worn 
down or has worn himself down somewhat, counter-attacks will succeed 
in sending the survivors back whence they came. But it may be a long 
business. From the foregoing it will be evident that the time for drawing 
up a balance sheet on this season’s campaigning has not yet come. What 
may be said now, however, is that Admiral Mountbatten’s air forces have 
engaged quite a large proportion of Japan’s attenuated air strength. Enemy 
losses in the past two and half months have been between 200 and 300 
machines. This is doubtless helpful to the Allied forces operating in the 
Pacific theatres. As for the Allied ground forces, General Stilwell has 
reduced the eighteenth Japanese division to a fragment—though it is a 
fragment with a good deal of fight in it still. In Manipur the Japanese 
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offensive has cost them to date at least 4,000 killed alone, while our corps 
in Arakhan has accounted for 3,000 or more. The British and Indian 
forces have shown themselves more experienced and confident in the jungle,. 
their leaders possess new tactical ideas and are able to apply their newly 
acquired air power in such a way as to turn to their advantage those awkward 
tactical situations which the Japanese, with their great mobility in the jungle, 
can so easily bring about. A great loss to the Fourteenth Army was the death, 
in an air accident behind our own lines, of Major-General Wingate, the 
creator of the special force of long-range penetration troops, and its leader 
in both last year’s and this year’s expeditions behind the enemy lines. 

From Delhi to Ceylon 

After a stay of about five months in Delhi, during which he infiltrated into 
the control of operations—hitherto under the direction of General-Head- 
quarters-India—and completed the physical organization of his headquarters. 
Admiral Mountbatten, with his British and American staff, has moved to 
Ceylon. Here the Supreme Commander will be more centrally placed for 
the conduct of the operations of the South-East Asia front as a whole. That 
is to say, an arc drawn at a radius of 1,000 miles from Ceylon takes in a good 
deal more of South-East Asia than is within the same radius from Delhi. 
Added to this, in Ceylon Admiral Mountbatten is nearer his naval bases and 
is on territory which, unlike India—except for parts of Assam and Bengal 
east of the Brahmaputra and Meghan rivers—is within the operational 
theatre of his command. 

II. POLITICAL—WHERE LORD WAVELL STANDS 

The political situation is unchanged except that, since his first address to 
the Central Legislature in February, India knows where the new Viceroy 
stands. Lord Wavell’s speech was sympathetic and friendly in tone and, 
while quite frank and direct as to what is not possible during, or after, the 
war—namely, the fulfilment of the policy of Congress in the “quit India” 
resolution—it was helpful in hints as to th~ lines of political activity that 
might assist to advance the day of ordered self-government for India. The 
immediate reactions to the speech were, of course, not by any means 
universally favourable—the Viceroy stepped too heavily on the toes of the 
communal politicians—but moderate opinion was certainly impressed by 
the reasonableness, as well as by the generosity, of the speech, and in the 
long run it may be that the speech will be found to have had an influence 
for good upon the difficult political situation. 

All that can be said at the moment, however, is that the tendency among 
Congressmen who are not in gaol to backslide, at least in their day to day 
political activity, from the full practice of non-co-operation has gained some 
momentum since the Viceroy spoke. Against that, the political exchanges 
prompted by the speech have confirmed that there is no political leader in 
the country who, in the absence of specific authority from Mr. Gandhi, can 
persuade the Congress followers to identify themselves with any policy that 
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runs counter to, or modifies that laid down in the “quit India” resolution, 
and Mr. Gandhi remains silent. On the Muslim side, also, the going is very 
. sticky. Mr. Rajagopalachariar, who is indefatigable in his search for Hindu* 
Muslim accord, has just approached Mr. Jinnah again, this time on the basis 
of the Viceroy’s speech and on subsequent interviews which Lord Wavell 
gave Mr. Rajagopalachariar in Madras. It is suspected, though not definitely 
known, that Mr. Rajagopalachariar went this time fortified also—or handi¬ 
capped—by information as to the mind of Mr. Gandhi on the subject of 
Hindu-Muslim relations. However that may be, there was a storm from the 
Hindu camp, so that Mr. Rajagopalachariar found Mr. Jinnah less disposed 
than ever to negotiate. His terms for co-operation in a national government 
were, it is stated, the absolute acceptance by the Hindus of Pakistan, the 
definition of which is to be left to Mr. Jinnah’s future convenience and to 
the contingencies of the Muslim League’s party politics. Mr. Rajagopala¬ 
chariar does not easily weary in the search for a political formula, but he is 
quoted as having now written off Mr. Jinnah. 

No, New Offers 

This state of affairs does not offer a fruitful field for government initiative, 
and Lord Wavell, in his speech, refrained from new offers. Participation in 
the Government on the basis of the Cripps proposals remained open, he said, 
to those who desired to further the prosecution of the war and the welfare 
of India. If Indians could devise something more suitable on which they 
could more readily agree, then so much the better. In that connection the 
Viceroy reminded them of the geographical unity of India, and that coalition 
Governments were not an impossible idea!—as witness the success with 
which a Muslim-Hindu-Sikh Government had administered, and preserved 
communal peace in, the Punjab for seven years. He suggested that an 
authoritative body of Indians should conduct a preliminary investigation 
into the constitutional problem; the Government would give them every 
facility. He recognized that there were high-minded men on the other side 
of the fence. The Government did not ask for repentance in sackcloth and 
ashes. On the other hand, the demand for the release of Congress leaders 
was, in the absence of any sign of their willingness to co-operate, a barren 
policy. 

Hindu India noticed mainly the Viceroy’s refusal to release the Congress 
leaders, which means—so much is Congress in thrall to Mr. Gandhi—the 
continued paralysis of their party politics. They took some consolation from 
the Viceroy’s references to the unity of India, which various Hindu com¬ 
mentators—forgetting that the Cripps offer remains open—interpreted as 
the death-knell of Pakistan. The Muslim League were with the Viceroy on 
the subject of the “quit India” resolution—until that is withdrawn or 
modified to meet Muslim claims, the Congress leaders, for all Mr. Jinnah 
cares, may remain in gaol—but they disliked the Viceroy’s implied criticism 
of Pakistan, and Mr. Jinnah in particular was offended by the Viceroy’s 
praise of the Punjab Government. His reaction has been to redouble his 
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effort to bring about the conversion of the unionist Ministry based on the 
parliamentary party representation of the Muslim* Hindu and Sikh agri¬ 
culturist interests into a Muslim League coalition Ministry subject to the 
orders of the High Command of the All-India Muslim League. As the 
Muslims in the Punjab have only a small majority over the other communities, 
the success of Mr. Jinnah’s campaign might have serious reactions on the 
tranquility of the Province which is the backbone of the Indian Army. At 
the time of writing, however, Mr. jinnah’s conversations with the Punjab 
Premier had not been concluded. 

• 

III. ECONOMIC—THE BUDGET SESSION 
The Budget session of the Central Legislature gave the political parties the 
opportunity to take it out of the Government for its refusal to meet their 
conflicting political demands. The Congress members thought this was a 
cause in which they would be justified in defying their party’s policy 
and, being anxious also to focus public attention on their party, they 
attended the session in fair strength. Mr. Bulahbai Desai, the leader of the 
parliamentary group, took his seat for the first time in three and a half years 
to help in throwing out the Finance Bill. Congress found the Muslim League 
party, ruffled by the Viceroy’s speech and anxious to show themselves not a 
whit less anti-government than the Congress, very ready to go with them 
into the division lobbies and thus demonstrate, in language which would be 
understood abroad as well as at home, that Britain, although claiming to be 
engaged in a war for freedom and democracy, maintained a Government in 
India which was not representative of the elected representatives of the 
people. As a moderate member of the Assembly remarked, however, so 
long as Congress and the Muslim League could not agree on a basis for a 
representative Government, there was little point in their complaining about 
the unrepresentative nature of the present Government of India. The only 
alternative to the present or a similar Government was, in present circum¬ 
stances, civil war. 

Railway Finance 

Filibustering began in the debates on the railway budget, which brought 
the Government three defeats. These were prompted, however, not so much 
by political considerations as by the Government’s proposal to increase 
railway fares by 25 per cent. There was no disputing the unpopularity 
of this measure in the country at large, and the Government eventually 
abandoned it. Its chief merit in the Government’s eyes was that it promised 
to immobilize £~j\ million—the proceeds of the increase which were to 
be placed in a reserve fund earmarked for post-war improvement in third- 
class travel amenities—and in the Finance Member’s struggle against our 
serious inflationary situation every little counts. The non-unitary structure of 
India does not prevent war expenditure from spreading purchasing power 
throughout the whole of the country. When it comes to mopping up the 
excess, however, the States are bolt-holes for taxable funds, while, owing to 
the objections which would be raised by the self-governing Provinces, the 

s 
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whole of the agricultural income has to be left untaxed. It may be added 
that the Finance Department has to work with a very exiguous income-tax 
staff—which cannot easily be increased—while price control, the keystone 
of anti-inflationary measures, is operated in India with one-fiftieth of the 
staff which the Finance Member estimates is required to make it really 
effective. In the course of one of his speeches Sir Jeremy Raisman remarked 
that the greater part of the inflationary rise in prices following the diversion 
of goods to war purposes had been caused, not so much by the scarcity, as 
by “such merciless exploitation” on the part of the Indian trading and 
commercial classes ♦“as has rarely been seen in this or any other country”. 
This indictment illustrates not only the need for an adequate price control 
staff in India, but also the difficulty experienced in finding personnel of the 
requisite moral quality. 

Sir Jeremy Raisman presented a budget for 1944-45 of £171 million, of 
which £107 million—six times the pre-war figure—are for defence purposes. 
To meet the estimated revenue deficit of £69 million he proposed to raise 
£z% million by additional direct and indirect taxes, and to cover the rest by 
borrowing. The general opinion was that his additions to direct taxation 
were, in the circumstances, very moderate, but they were accompanied by 
the introduction of the “pay as you go” system for income tax, and in the 
case of super tax an increase in the existing compulsory deposit from one- 
fifth to nineteen sixty-fourths. The effect of this will be to immobilize the 
whole of the excess profits after the excess profits tax has been paid on them, 
and income tax and super tax paid on the balance. For anti-inflationary 
purposes Sir Jeremy Raisman estimated the total effect of the new measures 
of taxation and compulsory deposit, including the increase (later abandoned) 
in railway fares, at approximately £7 5 million. This, with other remedial 
measures already undertaken, would, he hoped, close the gap between the 
total incomings and the total outgoings. 

The Opposition complained bitterly about the size of the defence bill, 
although, as Sir Jeremy Raisman pointed out, India was not paying even 
the full cost of her local defence. They were also sensitive on the subject of 
India’s large sterling balances—the product of a system of financing the war 
which, as they said, was not unconnected with inflation and the hardships it 
had brought to India—but nobody was able to suggest a satisfactory 
alternative method. On the whole, the reception of the budget in the 
country at large has been good, and its rejection by one vote in the Assembly 
was a demonstration not against the Government’s finance, but against its 
constitution. 

India, 

April 1944. 
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MONTHS OF WAITING 

T HE early months of 1944 recalled those of 1940. Both were dominated 
by the still atmosphere of suspense before terrific events. But there was 
a difference. This year it was not the unknown and immeasurable that lay 
ahead. “It is a time for preparation, effort and resolve,” said Mr. Churchill 
in his periodic report to the House of Commons at the end of February. 
But he went on, in a passage which the British civilian with his personal 
experience of war from the air could vividly appreciate: 

“Our production of aircraft, fighters and bombers, judged by every possible 
test, already far exceeds that of the Germans. The Russian production is about 
equal to ours. The American production alone is double or treble the German 
production. . . . What the experiences of Germany will be when her fighter 
defence has been almost completely eliminated, and aircraft can go all over the 
country, by day or night, with nothing to fear but the flak—the anti-aircraft 
defences—has yet to be seen. ,, 

It can never be as easy for civilians to picture all that is implied in the 
successful waging of modern war at sea. For this reason the Navy has hardly 
yet received in public estimation the full credit which it deserves for winning 
victory in the Battle of the Atlantic over the direst assault of all against our 
survival. But there could be no mistaking the limitations which our armed 
strength has imposed upon the capacity of the enemy to attack us by air, 
despite the recrudescence of short, sharp raids on London and coastal towns. 
Unpleasant while they lasted, these raids regularly involved the attackers in 
heavy percentage losses out of small forces sent over. Their propaganda 
value for the German home front may have been substantial, but their 
military value appealed non-existent. The manifest contrast between them 
and the massive blows struck at Germany by the British and American air 
forces acted as an encouraging harbinger tlr wughout the months of waiting. 

Mr. Churchill’s Broadcast 

Waiting in war-time is never easy, and this was no exception. The Prime 
Minister must have been moved in part by awareness of that, when he 
decided to make a Sunday evening broadcast to the nation on March 26. 
He was breaking a year’s radio silence, for over twelve months had passed 
since the Sunday evening when he had outlined his idea for a Four Year 
Plan after the war, on which men of all parties might agree. This time he 
divided his theme, allotting twenty minutes to one of his masterly surveys 
of military operations, and the next twenty to an account of his Government’s 
domestic preparations for peace. As a broadcast performance, it was held 
by most people to be not one of his most successful It sounded as if his 
heart was much more in the military actions present and pending (and why 
not?) than in legislative and administrative plans for the future* He cease- 
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lessly recognizes what many forget, that the only road to the fruition of 
those plans lies through ordeal by battle. Political skirmishers and bright 
young journalists of the redder sort encourage this forgetfulness with gusto, 
although the responsible leaders of the Labour party are under no such 
illusion, and make no such mistake. 

Mr. Churchill claimed that progress had been so swift and solid that already 
a good part of his Four Year Plan was being translated into action. There is 
substance in this claim, but it would have been more sympathetically heard 
if the general public had not cherished a strong suspicion—sedulously 
fostered by the skirmishers and journalists aforesaid—that unnecessary delays 
were holding up decisions. Did the Government really mean to do anything 
to carry out the Beveridge report on social security ? When was it going 
to announce its policy on the LJthwatt report (dealing with the whole question 
of land development, compensation and betterment) and on the Barlow 
report (recommending a policy for influencing the location of industry), 
both of which seemed fundamental to an active post-war housing policy? 

It might be that postponement of decisions on these large issues was 
wholly due to Cabinet absorption in the conduct of the war, but it was 
enticing to ascribe it to inability to agree and obstruction by reactionaries. 
The latter was the popular view, at any rate among those who dubbed 
themselves progressive. People closest to Whitehall and Westminster named 
as the three true reasons, first, the inherent difficulty of reaching agreement 
in an all-party Cabinet on questions affecting controversial issues which 
divided parties before the war, and would do so again; second, the unwilling¬ 
ness of die Prime Minister to turn aside from planning the war to resolving 
differences among his colleagues; third, the influence exercised over affairs 
at the very centre by Lord Bcavcrbrook, now a member of the Government 
again but not of the War Cabinet, and a (some would say) lively or (others 
would say) sinister opponent of any proposal suggestive of State planning. 

Homes and People 

The nuisance arising from all these genuine doubts or fostered suspicions 
was much in evidence when the new Minister of Health, Mr. Willink, made 
his first speech on post-war housing policy in Parliament. He described a 
workmanlike plan for producing 100,000 houses in the first year after the 
end of hostilities and 200,000 in the second year. These would be houses of 
permanent construction, but in addition, to meet the first rush of demand, 
he announced a decision to provide temporary prefabricated houses, which 
would be publicly owned, and licensed for a limited period only. The House 
of Commons wasted its opportunity to examine usefully this important 
statement of short-term policy, by spending the rest of the day’s debate in 
echoing the names of Uthwatt and Barlow and upbraiding Mr. Willink’s 
colleagues for not having settled on their long-term policies. The short-term 
plan, so far as can be judged at this stage, looks really good, the more so 
when it is remembered that in the first 16 months after the last war the total 
number of houses built was under 14,000 of all kinds. A specimen temporary 
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house of pressed steel lined internally with plywood was put on view in 
London at the beginning of May, and won favourable comment. Among 
its notable features was a standard type of equipment and fittings for kitchen 
and bathroom, all constructed of one sted unit. This is a field where the 
application of modern engineering skill and .mass-production to domestic 
needs is much overdue. There should be not only a vast market at home 
for economical household fittings of that kind, but also export possibilities. 

Lord Woolton, the Minister of Reconstruction, is believed to hold the 
firm view that the provision of homes is the heart of his job. Success there 
will certainly ease every other reconstruction measure; for failure there 
no accomplishment elsewhere in the reconstruction field will compensate. 
The latest authoritative estimates are one million new houses needed imme¬ 
diately when the war ends, and four million over a period of ten or twelve 
years. Realization is growing keener among public men that we are essaying 
to act as a Great Power in the post-war world despite the material handicap 
of a population that will be small in relation to the other Great Powers; and 
therefore we can afford no downward drag, such as lack of homes, on its 
quality. As to quantity, a powerful Royal Commission has lately been 
appointed under the chairmanship of the Lord Chancellor, Lord Simon, 

“to examine the facts relating to the present population trends in Great Britain: 
to investigate the causes of these trends and their probable consequences: and to 
consider what measures, if any, should be taken in the national interest to influence 
the future trend of population/’ 


Education Bill Alarums 

Education and health are the other two aspects of the emerging, though 
uncoordinated, purpose of helping this island to breed generations worthy 
of their ever vaster responsibilities. Mr. Butler has steered his Education Bill 
faultlessly through all the dangerous shoals; it awaits now only the final 
stages in the House of Lords before reaching the statute book. The pro¬ 
ceedings on it in the Commons vividly illustrated the unforeseeable nature 
of politics. It was universally accepted that the crisis of the Bill would come 
on a late clause providing an Exchequer giant of 50 per cent towards the 
maintenance and repair of schools built and owned by the churches. The 
Roman Catholic community, in particular, was profoundly dissatisfied and 
demanded a larger figure, to lighten the financial burden which its members 
would have to shoulder if they were to have their children educated according 
to their own faith. 

The day before this clause was due to be reached, a member of the Tory 
Reform Committee—a body of younger Conservatives whose friends say 
that they are reinterpreting Conservative principles dynamically in relation 
to modern needs, while their enemies accuse them of enjoying overmuch 
the reputation of enfants terrible s —moved an amendment to abolish differences 
of pay between men and women teachers. Mr. Butler pointed out that this 
should be a matter of free negotiation between the representatives of the 
teachers and their employers (the local authorities) under well-established 
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machinery, and that he could not accept an amendment applying compulsorily 
to the teaching profession a principle not operative in Government employ¬ 
ment generally. At the close of his speech the Labour party dramatically 
declared for the amendment. The mover pressed it to a division. The House 
was sitting late, and many members had gone home. The Government was 
defeated by 117 votes to 1x6. 

It was ndt a vote directed against Mr. Butler personally, nor against the 
intrinsic purposes of his Bill. It simply indicated that a considerable body 
of members regarded the Government, and particularly the Treasury, as 
tortoise-like in its approach to the modern issue of “the rate for the job”, 
irrespective of sex. It had no ulterior political significance whatever. Had 
wiser counsels prevailed, the Conservative instigators of the amendment 
would have stopped short of insisting on a division. Had the Whips been 
more active, they could have ensured the presence of enough members to 
give the Government a comfortable majority. Within Parliament the incident 
was not without salutary effects, but in the world at large the defeat of the 
British Government on the eve of the Second Front could do nothing but 
harm. Mr. Churchill picked up the sledge-hammer to make certain that the 
harm abroad was minimized. The removal of the clause with the offending 
amendment he made a vote of confidence. This was granted him by 425 
votes to 23. The stability of his Government was put beyond question. The 
reputation of Parliament was not enhanced. No one came out of the affair 
with credit and dignity wholly untarnished, except Mr. Butler; but the sense 
of anti-climax was so strong that the long-awaited Roman Catholic amend¬ 
ment to the grants clause was withdrawn, after a frank but restrained debate, 
without a divisibn. The episode ended with Mr. Churchill announcing 
the Government’s decision to set up a Royal Commission on all aspects 
of equal pay. 


National Health Service 

Alongside the Education Bill, in permanent importance, should rank the 
White Paper on a national health service which has been accepted in principle 
by both Houses of Parliament. Its object is “to ensure that everybody in the 
country—irrespective of means, age, sex or occupation—shall have equal 
opportunity to benefit from the best and most up-to-date medical and allied 
services available”. Since 1911 we have had compulsory health insurance 
for all employed persons below a fixed level of earnings—but not for their 
wives or families, nor for self-employed persons, nor for those with earnings 
above that level. The new scheme is to cover everybody, and to include 
ultimately all forms of treatment required. Payment will be made through 
national taxes, local rates and flat-rate weekly contributions, in almost equal 
proportions. Every person will have free choice of doctor. Doctors will be 
under contract jointly with a Central Medical Board and their local authority, 
and will be remunerated either by capitation fee or by salary according to 
circumstances. No obstacle will prevent private practice continuing outside 
the national scheme, if a patient wishes to be^treated on the old fee-paying 
basis. 
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If the hospital system of the country is to be made adequate and compre¬ 
hensive, the well-established voluntary hospitals will have to be preserved, 
and also the provision of municipal hospitals (a recent growth) enlarged. 
Because the areas of existing local authorities are too small for the purpose, 
new joint authorities are proposed. Each will cover perhaps a million people, 
and have full responsibility for seeing that proper hospital facilities are 
available in its area, as well as a general duty to plan and supervise the other 
health services, though the latter will be actually administered by the existing 
smaller authorities. On condition of raising a limited part of their funds by 
appeal to the public, the voluntary hospitals will retain their treasured 
freedom of administration, though they will normally enter into area plans 
and receive substantial payments from rates and taxes, in return for the 
service they must render in providing beds and treatment free for all patients 
in need of it. 

The Labour party would be ready to see the voluntary hospitals muni¬ 
cipalized. Others, who set store by the assurance of professional freedom 
enjoyed by medical staffs under the voluntary hospital system and indeed 
believe this to be the real safeguard for the future of British medicine, are 
asking anxiously whether the financial terms offered to these hospitals are 
generous enough. The general practitioners are on the alert lest the White 
Paper may bring them under bureaucratic control by the Ministry of Health 
or the local authorities, both of which they distrust. In working out the 
details of the scheme with all the bodies whose goodwill must be ensured, 
Mr. Willink will find that he has many genuine fears to allay. Its total 
estimated cost is £148 million a year, compared with about £60 million a 
year for the restricted pre-war service. The plan will go through, but its 
success will depend primarily on the degree of enlightenment which' the 
Ministry of Health displays in administering it. Remarkably little public 
interest has so far been aroused for or against it; and yet it offers the prospect 
of a more far-reaching contribution to national well-being than any plan of 
social security cash benefits, such as caught the popular imagination when 
the Beveridge report appeared. 

War Record 

One may well ask how a nation with victory still to win, and the enemy 
100 miles from its capital, can afford to give its mind to these visions of the 
future, or can encourage its Legislature to discuss them. One reason is that 
they have filled the time of waiting and preparation. Another is that, for 
the past 18 months at least, we have been fully stripped for war; the process 
of adaptation of our economy and hardening of our lives was completed, 
and the nation was settled at its new level. Our man-power, we believe, 
and our woman-power, we know, are more completely and efficiently 
organized for meeting the needs of war than those of any other belligerent. 
The Combined Food Board has issued an authoritative report on food 
consumption levels which proves that we are not living luxuriously. 

“From the point of view of variety, acceptability to the consumer and culinary 
convenience (it says), the United Kingdom diet is inferior to those of the United 
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States and Canada.... Further appreciable changes of an unfavourable character 
in the United Kingdom diet would give rise to apprehension about their possible 
effects on the work, output, health and morale of the civilian population.” 

From the outbreak of war to the end of 1943 we produced in this island 
for the Army alone 83,000 tanks, armoured cars and carriers, 115,000 guns, 
and 5,500,000 machine guns, rifles, sub-machine guns and automatic pistols. 
We made 90,000 aircraft, and our naval construction more than replaced 
all our losses. In the first four years of war the armed forces of the Common¬ 
wealth lost 159,000 killed; 120,000 of those were from the United Kingdom, 
and in addition we had 5 0,000 civilians killed here by enemy action. The price 
has been heavy. Yet, in comparison with Russia and some of the countries 
which have been wholly overrun, our fortune has been so great that many of 
us can barely imagine their sufferings. 

Strikes and the Unions 

No wonder that a scries of local strikes in March and April evoked amaze¬ 
ment and general disgust. Yorkshire miners, Manchester gas-workers and 
some London Transport Board workers were affected. All the strikes were 
illegal; the men ignored the recognized negotiating machinery, and flouted 
the advice of their union leaders. The Government, sensing that this was 
no normal industrial use of the strike weapon, but that small and frankly 
seditious groups were working behind the scenes, brought in a new Defence 
Regulation making it an offence under certain conditions to incite to strike. 
When challenged in the Commons by a group of members from the extreme 
Left, the Regulation was upheld by 314 votes to 23. The debate served at 
least to demonstrate the real solidity of the established trade union movement 
behind the war. The bitterest reproaches against the rebels in the House and 
the mischief-makers out of it came from Mr. Arthur Greenwood, the senior 
member of the Labour party not in the Government, who spoke bitingly of 
''trouble promoted by men whose names we do not know, men who will 
not carry the responsibility for that trouble”, and said that he would regard 
himself as unworthy of membership of the House if he took any action which, 
in any way, could imperil supplies to the men who are fighting. It was not 
the first time that Mr. Greenwood had spoken with the voice of England. 

Great Britain, 

May 1944. 
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AXIS LEGATIONS IN EIRE 

/^*\N February 27 Mr. de Valera uttered one of his frequent and charac- 
tcristic warnings about the dangers threatening Fire's continued peace 
and security. He said: 

* 

"‘The danger becomes greater as the theatre of war moves more in our direction 
and the efforts of the belligerents against each other reach their climax. ... At any 
moment this war may come upon us and we may be called upon to defend our 
rights and our freedom with our lives.” 

For the past two years the admonitions of government spokesmen, however 
salutary, have been heavily discounted; but on this occasion Mr. de Valera’s 
comments, more solemn even than those which he has recently uttered, re¬ 
ceived the most careful attention because of the atmosphere of impending 
crisis which prevailed. For the same reason his reaffirmation of the fact that 
a policy of neutrality is not the policy of any one party, but the policy of the 
people as a whole, received the whole-hearted endorsement of all political 
parties. 

The text of the American Note, which was responsible for the gravity of 
Mr. de Valera’s language, was not published for a fortnight after the delivery 
of the speech. Since the demarche had been made on February 2J an interval 
of nearly three weeks had elapsed between its presentation and its publica¬ 
tion—an interval which had afforded unrivalled opportunities to those whose 
chief delight was the purveying of sensational rumours. As a result, the 
general reaction when the facts were known was one of relief, the more so 
since the partial mobilization that had taken place had both given substance 
to the stories which were circulated, and had suggested a situation far more 
critical than, in fact, had existed. 

The American nitiattve 

The American Note requesting as “an absolute minimum” the recall of the 
Axis diplomats to the Eire Government came as something of a surprise to 
people here. These legations have been in Dublin for the whole of the war, 
and until the fall of Mussolini the Italian Minister had been numbered with 
them. The staff attached both to the German Minister and to the Japanese 
Consul is very small, and it is fair to say that the activities of these diplomatic 
missions are evidently viewed more seriously outside Eire than they are in 
this country. In the early days of the war attention was from time to time 
focused upon the personality of the German or Italian Ministers and com¬ 
ment on the degree of assistance which they could render to their respective 
Governments was comparatively frequent. But as the danger of Nazi inva¬ 
sion of the British Isles receded their presence in Dublin attracted less and 
less attention. To most people the existence of a Japanese representative was 
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unknown until comparatively recently when he was raised to the status of a 
Consul. At the same time, it is true that more thoughtful people were dis¬ 
turbed to learn early this year that two parachutists had been dropped by a 
German plane in County Clare. Both were Irishmen who had been working 
in the Channel Islands when the German forces occupied them in 1940. 
The intervening period had been spent in Germany, and, as Mr. Dillon 
observed in the Dail, it appears unlikely that concern on the part of the Nazi 
authorities about the men’s health and anxiety to “restore them to their 
native air” was responsible for their sudden descent upon this country. Both 
men have been interned. 

The gravamen of the charge contained in the American Note lies in the 
statement that the 

“neutrality of the Irish Government operated and, in fact, continues to operate in 
favour of the Axis Powers and against the United Nations on whom your security 
and the maintenance of your national economy depend 

This general complaint is supplemented by the particular charge that 

“the gravest and most inequitable result of this situation is the opportunity for 
highly organized espionage which the geographical position of Eire affords to the 
Axis and denies to the United Nations ”. 

Because the American Note requested the recall of the Axis representatives 
in Eire, attention was naturally focused on the latter, though certainly not to 
the exclusion, of the former whose implications are more far-reaching. 


Neutrality and Espionage 

The justice both of the general and of the particular complaint is hotly 
denied in this country. While public opinion has noted with some satisfac¬ 
tion that the American Note made it absolutely clear that the good faith of 
the Irish Government in its effort to suppress Axis espionage was not 
questioned, and while it was also prepared to concede that the German and 
Japanese diplomatic missions obviously exploit the possibilities of espionage 
to the best of their ability, it is, rightly or wrongly, sincerely convinced that 
with existing precautions the opportunities of espionage are so limited as to 
be virtually non-existent. It is pointed out that the American Note allows by 
implication that the radio transmitting set was no longer in the possession of 
the German Minister, and emphasis is placed on the extreme difficulty of 
communication between the Axis representatives and their respective 
Governments. This incredulity, well or ill founded though it may be, is in 
some degree responsible for the contrast in the reactions of the United 
Nations and of public opinion in this country to the contents of the American 
Note. 

While the initiative in these representations was taken by the Government 
of the United States it had the full concurrence of the British Government. 
Mr. Churchill stated in the House of Commons that the British Government 
were consulted throughout by the United States Government and gave "The 
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American approach full support”. Evidently the sentiments of Dominion 
Governments were not known in Dublin, since Mr. de Valera sought to per¬ 
suade first the Canadian and then the Australian Prime Minister to intervene, 
to secure the withdrawal of the Note in the interests of Eire’s relations with 
the United Nations. In these attempts he was notably unsuccessful. 

The Irish reply, in which it was observed that the terms of the American 
Note seemed to be out of harmony with the traditional friendship between 
the two countries, gave the most emphatic assurance that every means had 
been taken to prevent the leakage of information and declared that not a 
single instance of neglect on the part of the Eire Government was alleged. 
Britain’s concurrence in the American initiative provoked the comment that 

“it is perhaps not known to the American Government that the feelings of the 
Irish people towards Britain during the war have undergone a considerable change, 
precisely because Britain has not attempted to violate our neutrality ”. 


Irish Reactions 

The reaction of the Irish people to this exchange of notes was unmistakable. 
Support for Mr. de Valera’s rejection of the American Note was forthcoming 
from all parties and shades of opinion. Its source is to be found in the belief 
that Eire’s neutrality in this war is the final vindication of her sovereign 
status. Neutrality which began as a policy has thus ended by becoming a 
symbol. Viewed in this context the American representations were inter¬ 
preted as a request not merely for the modification of Eire’s attitude to the 
war, but even as an attempt to deprive her of hard-won rights. To this 
sensitiveness must also be attributed the welcome modification of this 
country’s traditional views towards Great Britain to which the Irish reply 
alluded. For this the fact that in the most critical moment in her history 
Britain forbore to challenge Eire’s right to the free exercise of her national 
sovereignty is mainly responsible. Sympathy alone might indeed have dic¬ 
tated a rather different reply to the American representations; but since the 
issue was inextricably involved with the maintenance of national rights, no 
answer was possible politically or could fcc contemplated other than that 
which, in fact, was given. It is a paradoxical fact that the continued existence 
of two unpopular Axis legations in Dublin should have come to be regarded 
as symbolic of unfettered national sovereignty; but so it has, and the only 
relevant fact is that public opinion in Eire takes this view. The reaction was 
instinctive and, just because it was instinctive, means that arguments sug¬ 
gesting that a different conclusion might reasonably have been reached now 
that the potential threat to Eire from the Axis has virtually disappeared are 
altogether beside the mark. 


Tension Relaxed 

The aftermath to the incident has done much to dispel the atmosphere 
of tension for which the measures taken by the Eire Government were 
largely responsible. The British imposition of the travel restrictions bore at 
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first the appearance of a restriction imposed because of the unfavourable 
response of the Irish Government to the American request, but this mis¬ 
understanding was removed when it was appreciated, both that these new 
and stringent travel regulations were in any event to have been enforced, and 
that they applied with equal force to Northern Ireland and to Eire. Mr. 
Churchill’s speech in the House of Commons stating that the decision to iso¬ 
late Eire from the rest of the world was dictated by security considerations 
has been accepted as a sober statement of fact and, it may be added in paren¬ 
thesis, that his w r arm tribute to the Irish volunteers serving in the British 
forces afforded considerable pleasure to their relatives who sometimes feel 
that their contribution is forgotten. In practice the restriction on travel im¬ 
poses not inconsiderable hardships, since a very large number of Irish people 
are now either serving in H.M. Forces or working in munition factories in 
Great Britain. Hitherto it has been possible for those in the Forces to visit 
their homes whenever leave was granted and it has been possible for the 
workers to return to their homes twice each year. Under the regulations im¬ 
posed in March and reinforced in April by the imposition of a total ban, 
these visits will necessarily cease, though Mr. Herbert Morrison’s prediction 
that their full stringency would be modified as soon as possible was a very 
welcome reassurance. 


Economic Restrictions 

The economic restrictions, which have followed spasmodically as the war 
needs of the United Kingdom dictated, will in sum undoubtedly affect the 
economic situation in Eire seriously. The total ban on the export of coal 
from the United Kingdom to all neutral countries, which has since been 
somewhat modified, has hit Eire with particular severity. For some time 
past the fuel situation here has been extremely serious and a drastic reduction 
in the use of fuel for private, commercial and transport purposes has long 
been enforced. Asa result of the ban on the export of coal from the United 
Kingdom the small supplies now in stock here have to be most rigorously 
conserved. One immediate effect has been the further curtailment of the train 
service. On the main Dublin to Cork line only two passenger trains now run 
each way in the week. The internal transport difficulties have been supple¬ 
mented by the even more severe reduction in cross-Channel services. The 
air service has ceased to operate and only a skeleton cross-Channel shipping 
service remains. Every attempt is being made to ensure that the export of 
all available livestock to the United Kingdom market will not be seriously 
affected. Though in certain respects the supply situation in Eire causes great 
dislocation, on the long-term view the economy of the country is not likely 
to be seriously disturbed unless the restrictions remain in force for a com¬ 
paratively long time. It is worth recording that the financial position remains 
strong and that once again the revenue returns show remarkable buoyancy. 
While it is true that financial strength does not ease the immediate supply 
difficulties in any way, it should serve to cushion the country against the 
stringencies of the post-war period. 

The events of the past few months have shown, more clearly than at any 
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time during the war, the gulf that separates this country from the other 
member States of the British Commonwealth of Nations and from the United 
Nations, but it would be a mistake to place them in an over-tragic setting. 
Indeed it may be of benefit to the future of Irish-American and Anglo-Irish 
relations that the views of the United Nations should have been placed on 
record. Many of the illusions which until recently prevailed about the post¬ 
war position of this country have now been partly dispelled. This at least is 
all to the good, since neutrality has shielded people here from those facts 
which make it inevitable that the texture of the post-war world will be very 
different from that of the world of 1939. The unreasoning assumption that 
the world will resume its normal activity more or less as though nothing had 
happened is readily entertained in a neutral, isolated State, and anything that 
serves to bring home the truth that is so different serves a useful purpose. 

Sympathy behind Neutrality 

Moreover spokesmen in Eire, however united in their refusal to accept any 
modification of the policy of strict neutrality, are at the same time at pains to 
underline the sympathy which is felt for the United Nations and to make it 
clear that neutrality, and the isolation which it involves, constitute a purely 
war-time policy. General Mulcahy, the new leader of the Fine Gael party, 
has made membership of the Commonwealth a plank in his party's platform 
and on the government side the clearest expression of this view has been 
given by the Minister of Industry and Economy, Mr. Lemass, who said 
early in March that 

“neutrality is a policy for the war only, and this nation will desire to play its part 
in re-establishing normal good relations with other States and, within the limits of 
its resources, in assisting world reconstruction in co-operating in the rehabilitation 
of the devastated countries and particularly in forwarding any international plan 
for the prevention of future wars ”. 

Whatever the long-term effects of the American demarche on Eire's 
relations with the United Nations, its short-term consequence at home has 
certainly been to enhance Mr. de Valera’s eputation. Of this no doubt he 
was fully conscious when early in May he decided, following the first 
government defeat in the Dail since the elections last summer, to appeal 
to the country in an attempt to secure a clear majority over all other parties 
and groups. Mr. de Valera is a political tactician who chooses his moment 
well and his prospects of achieving his object would seem bright. 

Eire, 

April 1944. 
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DISCUSSION OF COMMONWEALTH RELATIONS 

I N the discussion of Commonwealth relations in Canada during the past 
three months Lord Halifax’s speech to the Toronto Board of Trade on 
January 24 takes a place of central importance, not only because of what was 
said, but because of the repercussions—and lack of repercussions—which 
followed it Toronto, rightly or wrongly, is still regarded elsewhere in 
Canada as a centre of emotional imperialism, and, in the minds of a great 
many Canadians at least, the setting could scarcely fail to add implications 
to what was said. The occasion was the centenary dinner of the Board; 
the large audience consisted mainly of the financial, commercial and industrial 
leaders of the city; and the speech was reported very widely not only in 
Canada but in other countries. 

Lord Halifax’s Toronto Speech 

Lord Halifax spoke,* in the beginning, of the development which in less 
than a century, from Durham’s Report to the Statute of Westminster, had 
changed Colonies into Dominions and created the Commonwealth. He 
had no thought, he said, of undoing this development, and the war had 
indeed proved the “ essential unity ” of the Commonwealth. While equality 
of status had been achieved, however, equality of function had lagged 
behind. Unity had “ found little expression in outward form ”, and responsi¬ 
bility for action had not been “ visibly shared by all It would, he sug¬ 
gested, be “ an immeasurable gain if on vital issues we can achieve a common 
foreign policy expressed not by a single voice but by the unison of many ”. 
In 1939, for the second time in 25 years, he pointed out, the Dominions were 
“ faced with a dilemma of which the whole world was aware. Either they 
must confirm a policy which they had had only a partial share in framing, or 
they must stand aside and see the unity of the Commonwealth broken, 
perhaps fatally and for ever.” 

Broadly speaking, Lord Halifax went on, two roads were open to the 
Dominions. The first was that of national isolation. “ They can say—and 
who should attempt to gainsay them?—that their foreign policy will be 
unconcerned with any but their own immediate national interests; . . . that 
they will neither defend others, nor expect others to defend them.” The 
other road would be towards a strengthening of the Commonwealth “ partner¬ 
ship ”, and this for the reason above all that “ we believe that the British 
Empire has proved, not once or twice, but many times, a powerful and 
beneficent world force u In all fields—foreign policy, defence, economic 
affairs, colonial questions and communications—we should leave nothing 
undone to bring our people into unity of thought and action.” In spite of 

* The text o£ the speech is printed in the Toronto Board of Trade Journal for February, 

1944* 
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statements to the contrary by both critics and supporters, Lord Halifax made 
no specific proposals, beyond observing that “ it may be that we shall find 
it desirable to maintain and extend our present war-time procedure of 
planning and consultation But in closing he did emphasize most strongly 
the view put forward by Field-Marshal Smuts on November 25 last to the 
Empire Parliamentary Association. Britain, he urged, must be strong 
enough to claim “ equal partnership ” in world affairs with Russia, the 
United States and China. 

“If Britain is to play her part without assuming burdens greater than she can 
support, she must have with her in peace the same strength that has sustained her 
in this war. Not Great Britain only but the British Commonwealth and Empire 
must be the fourth Power in that group upon which, under Providence, the peace 
of the world will henceforth depend/* 


The Subsequent Controversy 

A speech of this kind, though bound to provoke debate, could scarcely be 
expected to clarify discussion in Canada or elsewhere, for, while Lord 
Halifax deprecated suggestions of constitutional change, he also in the last- 
quoted sentence apparently pointed to the desirability of centralization. 
Critics and supporters were thus able to read into his argument whatever 
implications they pleased. To anyone familiar with the pattern of Canadian 
politics the course of discussion which followed provides material of no 
small interest. Even before the speech was delivered there were signs that 
certain elements, both among supporters and opponents of closer relations 
within the Commonwealth, would not be at all averse to precipitating a 
contentious argument of a type all too common in Canadian politics. 'The 
results of such a conflict betwxen extremists would have been unpredictable, 
and, almost inevitably, serious. Nevertheless, many political observers 
fully expected it, and the press did, in fact, report an immediate demand 
that Lord Halifax’s “ proposals ” be debated in Parliament. Contrary to 
many past precedents, however, the issue did not develop. The first evidence 
of this restraint came within a few hours of the speech, when Mr. Bracken, 
the leader of the Progressive Conservative party, stated his opposition to a 
debate of the kind proposed. The whole question, he believed, should be 
left until 

“given the most thoughtful consideration by the leaders of the Commonwealth 
when they meet in London.... It is a matter of such wide import for the future 
of our nation within the whole world structure that I would hope it will not 
become the subject of small political discussion.” 

The initiative was thus left to Prime Minister King, and a few days later, on 
January 31, he made a careful statement to the House of Commons which 
had the effect of discouraging debate, especially as it was followed on the 
next day by a statement of Mr. Churchill in the House of Commons in 
London to the effect that Lord Halifax’s speech did not represent the voice 
of the Government of the United Kingdom, although it was “ like those of 
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other distinguished figures on this subject, a valuable contribution ” to the 
study of the subject of relations within the Commonwealth. 

Mr. King placed himself on record very positively with regard to the 
desirability of “ full consultation, co-operation and co-ordination, where 
possible ” of the policies of the members of the Commonwealth. He out¬ 
lined at some length the means of consultation and said that consultation 
and co-operation had grown steadily during the past couple of decades, 
although he believed that the methods were “ capable in certain particulars 
of further development As for Lord Halifax's speech, Mr. King observed, 
while he felt it was “ unfortunate ” that it had been delivered at this particular 
time, he was not disposed to read into it the sinister interpretations which 
some had placed upon it. tc I believe a close reading . . . will show that in 
many particulars it has not been understood as he would wish to have it 
understood." Nevertheless, to the argument advanced by Lord Halifax 
and Field-Marshal Smuts he took sharp exception. 

Mr. King’s Statement 

He took the unusual course of reading his statement on this point. The 
following is an essential part of it: 

“It is indeed true beyond question that the peace of the world depends on preserv¬ 
ing on the side of peace a large superiority of power, so that those who wish to 
disturb the peace can have no chance of success. But 1 must ask whether the best 
way of attaining this is to seek a balance of strength between three or four great 
Powers. Should we not, indeed must we not, aim at attaining the necessary 
superiority of power by creating an effective international system inside which the 
co-operation of all peace-loving countries is freely sought and given. , . . The 
Moscow declaration on general security forecast a system which would involve 
for its effectiveness firm commitments by all peace-loving States to do their share 
in preserving peace. What would seem now to be suggested is that the prime 
Canadian commitment should be to pursue in all matters of international relations 
—in foreign policy, defence, economic affairs, colonial questions and communi¬ 
cations, to cite Lord Halifax’s words—a common policy to be framed and executed 
by all the Governments of the Commonwealth. 

“I maintain that apart from all questions as to how that common policy is to be 
reached, or enforced, such a conception runs counter to the establishment of 
effective world security, and therefore is opposed to the true interests of the 
Commonwealth itself. We are certainly determined to see the closest collaboration 
continue between Canada, the United Kingdom, and other Commonwealth 
countries. . . . Collaboration inside the British Commonwealth has, and will 
continue to have, a special degree of intimacy. 

“When, however, it comes to dealing with the great issues which determine 
peace or war, prosperity or depression, it must not, in aim or method, be exclusive. 
In meeting world issues of security, employment and social standards we must 
join not only with Commonwealth countries but with all like-minded States, if 
our purposes and ideals are to prevail. Our commitments on these great issues 
must be part of a general scheme, whether they be on a world basis or regional in 
nature." 
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To suggest, as has been done, that Mr. King’s statement was a “ blunt 
negative ” of the idea of co-operation within the Commonwealth is to do 
it not only a serious, but a mischievous, injustice. 

Predictions had been freely made in certain quarters immediately after 
Lord Halifax’s speech that an election" might be precipitated on the issue of 
the desirability of promoting a centralized control of policy for the Common¬ 
wealth, but with the statement by Mr. King this possibility faded into the 
background. Mr. Coldwell, the leader of the C.C.F. party, had already 
stated his opposition to centralization, and Mr. Bracken’s prior statement 
had made it clear that he would not make an issue of Lord Halifax’s rather 
vague suggestions. The leaders of the three principal political parties were 
thus on record. As for the press, the discussion was much more restrained 
than might have been anticipated. The Toronto Globe and Mail, which had 
been expected by some to take a rather extreme attitude in support of 
centralizing tendencies, urged that the questions raised by Lord Halifax be 
given careful study, but that they be not made the subject of partisan 
dispute. 

“He prescribes no line of policy,” it stated in its editorial of January 26, “he 
merely suggests an examination of the existing structure, an analysis of its weak¬ 
ness and the consideration of remedies. If that structure can be strengthened to 
provide greater security against war, surely even in the narrow interests of Canada, 
it is the duty of our Government to examine dispassionately all sane and reasonable 
proposals for strengthening it. . . . The issue is a far-reaching one and fraught 
with profound implications for Canada as well as the Commonwealth, and, indeed, 
the whole world.” 


Comments in the Press 

Press comments on the whole showed a recognition of the gravity of the 
issues involved, and there was little serious disposition in English-speaking 
Canada to discuss the question in terms of status. The Winnipeg Free Press 
was very persistent, however, in emphasizing tliis aspect of the question. 
It had been aroused by what it felt to be evidence in certain quarters of a 
desire to undo the developments of 20 and 5 years ago, and for weeks it 
carried on an extremely sharp campaign against the implications which had 
been read by many observers into the statements of Premier Curtin and 
Field-Marshal Smuts. More typical in tone, though no less clear on the 
matter of status, was the comment of the Toronto Star, following Lord 
Halifax’s speech: 

“This need for consultation among the units which comprise the British partner¬ 
ship has always been recognized, and in these days of instantaneous long-distance 
communication, consultation is easily and rapidly achieved. But to establish some 
type of central government in London, with the idea that each empire unit should 
be prepared to subordinate its policies to the wishes of the majority, is another 
matter altogether.” 

In Quebec the all too familiar practice of making Commonwealth relations 
a football in domestic politics emerged in the unanimous adoption by the 
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Legislative Assembly of a motion condemning “ Lord Halifax’s new 
imperialism and dangerous tendencies It should be observed, however, 
that a provincial election is probable in the near future and that the Liberal 
Government of Premier Godbout is under very heavy pressure from the 
Union-Nationale and Bloc-Populaire* extremist elements which took the 
initiative in forcing the issue. Opinion in Quebec is, in fact, in a very fluid 
condition, and unqualified importance should not be attached to extreme 
expressions of opinion. An interesting, and indeed significant, comment on 
the situation is that, only two weeks after the Assembly’s motion, Mr. 
Bracken made his first formal visit to Quebec as leader of the Progressive 
Conservative party, and in a speech which was begun by the remark that 
“ In speaking to the people of Quebec in their . . . capital, I shall express 
exactly the same views as I would in any other part of Canada ”, he said 
with regard to Commonwealth relations: 

“The matter of Commonwealth relations is one which, if wisely developed, 
could favourably aftect the future peace and security of the world.... It would be 
folly to shatter so inspiring an example of international collaboration (of sister 
nations). By the same token, its virtue would disappear were it to depend for its 
cohesion on any form of coercion. There will be no reversion to colonialism; 
we shall preserve our autonomy; we shall take a positive stand for increased trade 
and peace in the world; and we shall co-operate fully with the Commonwealth to 
meet these ends.” 

Two other press comments more favourable to Lord Halifax’s statement 
may be cited. The first is from the Canadian Unionist , the official organ of 
the Canadian Congress of Labour which supports the C.C.F.: 

“There may be a feeling on the part of some Canadian citizens that closer ties 
with Great Britain involve subservience and dominadon, but certainly nothing in 
this address justifies such apprehension. The interests of Canada as well as the 
sentiments of her people are more closely allied to those of Great Britain than of 
any other country, and they have been strengthened by the experiences of the war. 
. . . What is wanted is a Commonwealth policy in which all sections of the 
Commonwealth are adequately represented rather than a policy reached by the 
British Government alone. Furthermore, the ‘partnership’ will be able to exert 
far greater influence as a unit in dealing with post-war problems than would other¬ 
wise be possible. The problems involved, as Lord Halifax admits, are quite 
difficult, but there is no reason why, if the genius and spirit of the Empire and 
Commonwealth are preserved, these problems should not be solved.” 

The other is a reasoned editorial of the Halifax Chronicle of February 18. 
On reflection, it observed, Lord Halifax’s statement “ had more reference 
to the wider problem of attaining world security ” than to the status of the 
Dominions. Contrasting the British with the German conception of power 
and domination it went on to say that Britain’s interest, and what British 
spokesmen were really trying to emphasize, is not domination but world 
security, the future welfare of the British people included. This also seemed 
to be die concern of Mr. King. 

“A refusal” [it continued] “on the part of Canada to enter into what may appear 
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to some to be too much of an old imperial grouping cannot excuse this Dominion 
from having any external policy at all, except one based on vague generalities 
expressive of general good-will to all men and commitments with none. The very 
fact that Canada lies on the direct air route between Russia and the United States 
brings its liabilities as well as its conveniences. . . .” 

Public Opinion Polls 

In concluding this brief survey of opinion mention may be made of three 
Public Opinion Polls which illustrate the very great difficulty of framing 
questions to test Canadian opinion accurately. The first, in August 1942, 
posed the question, “ Do you think of Canada as an independent country 
or as still dependent on Great Britain? ” to which a majority of French- 
speaking Canadians answered “ still dependent ”, while a majority of English- 
speaking Canadians replied “ an independent country ”. The result illustrates 
the confusion of definitions and ideas which may appear even in answer to 
what seem to be simple questions, and this should be kept clearly in mind in 
examining the replies to the other two Polls. That released in June 1943 
asked, 

“Which of these things would you like to see Canada do after the war? 

1. Continue as a member of the British Commonwealth as at present? 

2. Leave the British Commonwealth and become part of the United States? 

3. Leave the British Commonwealth and become a completely independent 
nation ?” 


To which the replies, in percentages, were: 



Commonwealth 

US. 

Independent 

Undecided 

National 

49 

21 

24 

6 

By Racial Origin 
British . 

66 

1 9 

11 

4 

French . 

22 

*9 

50 

9 

Other . 

34 

37 

18 

11 


It is only necessary to remark that such a ]\dl is misleading and extremely 
unsatisfactory, since the ideas clumsily suggested by the questions are not 
in the minds of most Canadians mutually exclusive. There is, for instance, 
no definite body of opinion in favour of annexation to the United States such 
as the poll appears to indicate. Canadians want a truly Canadian policy which 
will also harmonize their relations with both Britain and the United States. 
This is in line with their historic attitude, and to ask them to choose between 
questions such as the above is merely to confuse the issue. 

The third poll, released on March 25, 1944, asked two questions, which 
again were neither so definite nor mutually exclusive as they may appear 
to be: 

“Which of these would you like to see Canada do after the war: 

1. Decide for herself how she will deal with other countries in the world, or 

2. Join with the other Dominions and Britain in deciding one foreign policy 
for the whole Empire?” 
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To which the replies were: 

CANADA 

Total 
(per cent.) 

Quebec 
(per cent.) 

Rest of Canada 
(per cent.) 

Decide for herself 

47 

70 

39 

Join with Dominions . 

46 

21 

55 

Undecided 

7 

9 

6 


Agreement on Fundamentals 

In conclusion, are there any general statements which can be put forward? 
In the view of the writer one should be strongly emphasized. It is that 
throughout the country there is far more agreement on fundamental 
principles than is commonly realized either by outside observers or by 
Canadians themselves. Such evidence as that of the polls is not proof to 
the contrary, since, as has been pointed out, questions like those cited above 
produce artificial conflicts which are not representative of opinion. The 
differences in opinion, important as they are, are far more differences in 
emphasis than in principle. Much confusion arises from the use of such 
phrases as a <c common ” or “ single ” foreign policy, or a “ unison ” of 
voices. Such phrases are understood in different senses by different people, 
and there is as a result a great deal of shadow-boxing which is mistaken for 
genuine difference of opinion. The fact that Lord Halifax’s vague suggestions 
did not do more to recreate contentious and confused cross-currents of 
debate than they did is welcome evidence of a growing maturity and agree¬ 
ment on fundamentals in Canadian discussion of Commonwealth relations. 
In order to avoid misunderstanding as to what Canadian policy is likely to 
be, it should be stated quite flatly that there is no organized opinion in 
favour of a common foreign policy in the full and literal sense of that term, 
nor is there any prospect of it. Proposals for the transformation of the 
Commonwealth into a British bloc will not be supported in the long run by 
those who appear to pay lip service to them. It is not conceivable that the 
United Kingdom itself would consent to be put into such a strait jacket. 
What pro-Commonwealth Canadians want is not consolidation, but assurance 
that the fullest possible measure of consultation and genuine co-operation 
is being and will be achieved. The principle of co-operation can be, and 
should be, applied to new problems and in new ways, but any attempt to 
substitute for it the principle of centralization will weaken not strengthen 
the Commonwealth. 

The Orange Free State paper Friend of Bloemfontein is reported in 
Canadian papers of February 3 to have said: 

“We believe that when the issues are narrowed down and the problem of 
Commonwealth unity is examined in the light of larger unity, it will be found that 
no unbridgeable gulf divided Mr. King, General Smuts, and Lord Halifax. 
Dominion freedom, and Commonwealth unity, and world co-operation, are not 
irreconcilable, and the task of the next Empire Conference will be to prove that 
they can and will be reconciled.” 

Canada, 

April 1944. 
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MAN-POWER POLICY 

TN recent months Australian opinion has, not unnaturally, turned opti- 
-Lmistically to active consideration of post-war problems. The invasion of 
the Marshall and Admiralty islands and the raids deep into Japanese waters, 
coupled with the dramatic advance of the Russians into Rumania, have 
convinced many Australians that, while the war is not yet won, its issue is 
clear enough, and post-war problems are presenting themselves as really 
near. There has been a growing concentration on domestic matters. 

Nevertheless it would be wrong to see in this growing awareness of the 
problems of peace any relaxation of our war effort. The Prime Minister in 
January stated the Government’s policy firmly: 

“There is a limit”, he said, “to the man-power resources of this country and all 
demands cannot be met. The Government is trying to find the men for transport, 
the coal mines and food processing. The question of the army being a reservoir 
to maintain the economic life of the nation is a generalization which does not ‘run’. 

1 simply cannot accept it.” 

Such major changes in man-power policy as have occurred have been 
dictated by the changing needs of the war. The munitions programme 
reached its peak in March 1943, an d production has since been tapered off. 
In part this is the result of the large output of certain basic weapons achieved 
in 1942, but the main cause has been the acceptance by Australia of a revised 
division of labour between the Allies; it is made possible now by the safety 
of the lines of supply, particularly across the Pacific. In the earlier stages 
of the war, especially just after Pearl Harbour, it seemed that Australia 
would have to rely heavily on her own production for a wide range of 
munitions. Accordingly production was planned on these lines. But, once 
the supply lines were assured, it became 1 question whether such a varied 
output, with its pressure on limited equipment and skilled labour, was not 
wasteful, and could not be more effectively replaced by munitions from 
abroad, particularly from the United States. That view has been accepted, 
together with the obverse that, in addition to a munitions programme of 
reduced size and scope, Australia should expand her production of food¬ 
stuffs to supply Britain and the Allied forces in the South-West Pacific. 

Food Production and the Army 

In April the Minister for the Army made the bald announcement that the 
Army was to be reduced by 90,000 without explaining the significance of 
this figure, or the reasons behind the policy. The adverse comment abroad, 
especially in the United States, was based on a misunderstanding. The 
figure of 90,000 was arrived at by adding the normal wastage from the 
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services, which now total over 800,000 men enlisted from the male popula¬ 
tion of military age of 2,400,000, to the 20,000 referred to below, released 
or to be released for essential food production; it did not refer to the dis¬ 
charges only. In any case there is no question of a relaxation in the war 
effort, merely one of a change of form. Australian mobilization has, on a 
population basis, gone beyond that of other Allied countries, whereas the 
changed strategic position means that her maximum contribution will be 
achieved by a greater concentration on the local production of supplies. 
The propaganda of the producers’ organizations, aimed at securing more 
labour, would suggest that the output of foodstuffs had fallen; but in fact 
the production of meat, eggs, potatoes, vegetables and fruit is higher than 
before the war. The most important industry to suffer a decline has been 
dairying, although even there the fall in milk production has not as yet been 
great. The output will certainly be below requirements, the industry having 
suffered to a greater degree from the difficulties facing all primary industries, 
except perhaps wheat, although even here it is possible that the 1943-44 
output will all be absorbed locally or by export. Bad seasons have intensified 
shortages, especially in milk. In the early years of the war the Army was 
recruited rather heavily from the rural industries; and rural labour, which 
has always had relatively low wages and poor living conditions, moved 
readily into munitions and similar industries. That movement has only now 
been reversed, although it was halted by the policy of the Directorate of 
Man-power and by the Government’s action in raising wages in the dairying 
industry. In rural industries the labour shortage, coupled with a serious 
scarcity of fertilizers, which shows its full effects only after the lapse of time, 
is complicating the efforts to raise production to the high levels set by the 
targets. 

The total demand for meat in 1944, for instance, is 45 per cent in excess 
of pre-war production, the increased demand being chiefly for Britain and 
the Allied forces. To achieve such an increase was not practicable, and the 
target was set at a level of 25 per cent below the demand. The gap is being 
filled partly by reducing the scale of consumption for the services and the 
amount for export, but to a larger extent by rationing civilians. Meat thus 
joins butter and sugar as officially rationed foods, although many others are 
unofficially rationed by sellers. The system introduced in mid-January 
differs from the British by being based on the weight of the meat calculated 
so as to permit an average consumption of 2 J lb. a week per head (“average” 
because meat is classified in four groups with different coupon ratings). To 
provide the labour needed for production, the processing of foodstuffs and 
other essential industries a major re-allocation of man-power has been made. 
Some men have been released from government factories and annexes, and 
a total release of 20,000 workers was planned. In addition, the gradual 
release from the Army of 20,000 men was approved primarily for rural 
industry, resources which were supplemented by the increased use of prisoners 
of war, and by more temporary releases of men from the Army for seasonal 
work. Many women in relatively non-essential work have been directed to 
canneries and food-processing plants. 
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The Problem of Coal 

In the maintenance of essential production coal has been a major problem 
in recent months. Mr. Curtin said bluntly in January: 

“Unless the production of coal in New South Wales is increased very considerably 
compared with the 1943 output, the whole war capacity of this country will 
be less than in 1943. ... In 1943 too much coal was lost through strikes and 
absenteeism.” 

The Australian coal industry is not unique either in the frequency or the 
nature of disputes, and the recurrence of petty and usually brief strikes for 
miscellaneous reasons is not, even in war-time, remarkable. As in England, 
the war has strengthened the bargaining position of the miners (along with 
that of other workers). There may have been some disposition to hope for 
more from a Labour Government, although the miners’ organizations are 
not closely allied with the Parliamentary Labour party. Moreover a case 
could be made for the contrary view that only a Labour Government can 
effectively control organized Australian labour in war-time. The record of 
Mr. Curtin’s Government—with its relatively heavy taxation of lower 
incomes, authoritarian control of man-power and military conscription— 
lends no support to unions which may believe that a Labour Govern¬ 
ment will be complaisant, even where concessions have been somewhat 
unreasonably demanded, and it can be argued that unyielding insistence 
would have cost more in losses in essential production. 

For Australia the coal production of New South Wales is critical, for it is 
the only large source of black coal. Even Victoria with its large brown coal 
deposits, which provide extensively used electric power, must have New 
South Wales coal for gas making, railway transport and similar uses, while 
elsewhere local coal supplies are insufficient. The difficulties of those 
States have been increased by limitations of transport, the railways being 
too heavily burdened to carry much coal, while suitable shipping has been 
reduced by transfers elsewhere. For the last three years Victoria and 
South Australia in particular have maintained a precarious balance between 
supplies and consumption with the ration, tig of industrial consumers, and 
on several occasions restrictions on the domestic use of gas. 

The important recent dispute centred around the methods of working in 
the Coalcliff colliery, a mine on the south coast of New South Wales with a 
bad dust record. The men struck and remained unmoved in the face of the 
Government’s pleas, threats and “quiet words” from the Prime Minister. 
The effect of these was spoilt by the failure of the Government, a short time 
before, to avert a one-day strike of the Sydney tram and bus workers, who 
were working under some strain and wanted relief in shorter hours. On 
that occasion the Prime Minister unwisely intervened at the last moment 
personally to forbid the strike in accordance with the provision of the 
national security regulations. The workers went ahead and the subsequent 
settlement achieved substantially what they had demanded. (Later prosecu¬ 
tions against a number of them were quietly dropped.) In the case of the 
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Coalcliff strike, conferences between the Government and the miners’ 
representatives and the somewhat half-hearted appeals by the unions having 
failed, the reservation of some 300 young workers was cancelled and they 
were called up for the army. The miners stayed firm, and were enabled to 
argue that their return to work was now useless, since the men called up, 
being young, were mainly wheelers and similar workers, without whom the 
face workers could not operate. 

Meanwhile the dispute was the occasion for the hurried passage of legisla¬ 
tion already planned for the comprehensive control of coal mining. This 
set up a Coal Commission with far-reaching powers over all the personnel 
of the industry, and over every aspect of its operations, including the power 
in certain circumstances to take over the operation of the mines. The Coal- 
cliff ^colliery was promptly taken over and the dispute terminated, although 
within a fortnight there was a minor stoppage at the mine. The young 
miners called up are to be released. It remains to be seen how successful 
the new control will be not only in handling a single mine but in attaining 
and maintaining maximum production in the industry as a whole. 

Pay-as-you-go Taxation 

On the financial side important developments have been the introduction 
of pay-as-you-go system of income taxation and another large war loan. 
This “First Victory Loan” will be for £150 million, the short-term portion 
at 2^ per cent and the long-term at 3 J per cent. The tenth public loan since 
the outbreak of war, it will bring the total public loan for the financial year 
1943-44 to £278 million, and since the outbreak of war to £joo million. 
The Government appears to believe that tax rates have reached their limit* 
indeed to fear their effect should any large group suffer a decline in income, 
as may easily happen with large transfers of workers out of munitions. This 
risk is being met in part by pay-as-you-go legislation. Total money incomes, 
however, continue to rise and, as in all countries at war, “excess spending 
power” is mounting. The note issue continues to expand: hoarding, tax 
evasion and the concealment of illegal transactions are in part the explanation. 
Bank accounts, especially those in savings banks and current accounts, have 
climbed steeply to unprecedented levels. 

The Government had originally resisted the proposals for pay-as-you-go 
taxation when these were made during 1943. Apparently the chief reason 
was the difficulty of administration, particularly the complexity of the 
provisions that would have to be made during the transition period, although 
public discussion turned mainly on the question of the “lag” in the imposi¬ 
tion of taxation. The federal income tax which, under the uniform taxation 
legislation, is now the only income tax, has been based on the income 
received during the preceding financial year (ending June 30). However, 
towards the end of last year propaganda in favour of “pay-as-you-earn” was 
intensified, possibly because in the tax assessments then being issued many 
taxpayers, who had forgotten that the tax rates had been substantially 
increased well before the last budget, had received unpleasant reminders. 
In February a parliamentary committee was appointed to investigate 
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“the advisability of basing liability to income tax in each financial year 
on the income of that year”, and its recommendations were adopted by the 
Government. 


Reconstruction Plans 

The Government’s emphasis on the maintenance of the maximum war 
effort has not prevented reconstruction taking a large place in its activities. 
The Loan Council has directed the National Works Council to prepare plans 
for £200 million of public works (including housing) for putting into opera¬ 
tion in the two years following the war to the extent necessary to maintain 
employment. Several planning bodies connected with the Department of 
Post-war Reconstruction have presented proposals, and some of them have 
led to action so far as that is possible at present. Housing has taken a 
prominent place in the Government’s post-war plans, and a clear indication 
has been given to the States that the Commonwealth will be ready to supply 
funds for building houses for the low income groups. Some of the States, 
particularly Victoria, have been guarded in their response, seeking a clearer 
statement of the terms. The policy of building “duration” homes for war 
workers has been abandoned and a small number of permanent houses are 
to be built immediately as a first step to relieving the acute and growing 
shortage. The first few trainees under the reconstruction training scheme 
for discharged service personnel have commenced training this year, 
including some who are doing university courses. The arrangements are 
generous both in the classes to which the scheme applies and in the benefits, 
which include maintenance of the trainee and his dependants. The first 
instalment of the national health scheme takes the form of an Act providing 
for the free supply of medicines prescribed by a medical practitioner. 

Constitutional Reform 

The most important reconstruction move, however, is the Bill to provide 
for a referendum on the constitutional alterations, which has been duly 
passed by both Houses, not without some touches of comic opera in the 
Senate where, until July when the Senators ^ected at the general election 
take their seats, the Government depended for the necessary absolute 
majority on the votes of two members who are not now attached to their 
respective parties. The Bill—with such minor verbal changes as were needed 
to convert the draft Bill of the State Parliaments into a Federal Bill—is 
identical with the compromise agreed on at the Canberra Convention in 
November 1942. The reasons for retaining the compromise may be clarified 
by reviewing the Government’s campaign for constitutional change. 

In October 1942 Dr. Evatt introduced into Parliament a Bill to provide 
for an amendment of the constitution in terms which were so sweeping that 
it could only be regarded as a campaign manifesto; he himself described 
them as “neither final nor definite”. Instead of proceeding with the Bill the 
Government summoned a special Constitution Convention, representative 
not only of the Government and the Federal Opposition but also of the 
Government and Opposition of each of the States. At the last moment a 
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new Bill was submitted to the Convention, which was much more definite 
in its terms, but still very far-reaching; on a liberal interpretation there was 
little which the Commonwealth would not have been able to do. In the end 
that Bill too was withdrawn, the Government agreeing to try the alternative 
of the States’ “referring” powers for a limited but fixed period (five years), 
subject to a post-war referendum. The draft Bill to provide for the reference 
of 14 specified powers (set out below) was carried, and the representatives 
of the State Parliaments undertook to press its passage through their 
respective States. 

The result, however, was no happier than a similar move towards the end 
of the first world war. Two States only, New South Wales and Queensland, 
passed the Bill as drafted; the Tasmanian Upper House rejected it entirely; 
Victoria added a proviso making it inoperative until all the other States had 
passed substantially identical measures; South Australia and Western 
Australia passed it after making significant amendments. Dr. Evatt not 
unfairly described the position as “almost chaotic”; were the Common¬ 
wealth to exercise the powers variously referred to it by four of the States, 
very curious stituations would arise. 

New Federal Powers 

Although the amendment to the constitution was referred to generally in 
the Government’s election campaign last year, it was not a clear-cut issue, 
and not until the beginning of 1944 did the Government move to clear the 
way by introducing the Bill just passed. The powers it proposes to confer 
on the Federal Parliament fall far short of what many of its supporters would 
wish, but there is a great campaign advantage in retaining the terms of the 
Convention Bill. With varying degrees of enthusiasm all the representatives 
at that Convention agreed that new powers were necessary, the only signi¬ 
ficant opposition being to making the changes before the end of the war. 
The method of reference and the precise form of the powers in the 1942 Bill 
emerged as an .agreed compromise, and much is likely to be made in the 
referendum campaign of that fact. 

The new matters over which it is proposed to give the Federal Parliament 
legislative power are—the reinstatement and rehabilitation of service men 
and women in civilian life: employment and unemployment; the organized 
marketing of commodities; companies; trusts, combines and monopolies; 
profiteering; the production and distribution of primary products (with the 
consent of the State concerned); overseas exchange and investment; air 
transport; uniformity of railway gauges; national works; national health; 
social security; aboriginals. Comprehensive as the list is, there are some 
significant omissions, the most obvious being education. The new powers 
are in the first instance limited in time also to five years after the conclusion 
of hostilities, when it is proposed that a Convention should revise the 
constitution as a whole. 

While the Bill was in the House of Representatives, criticism was based 
in part on the claim that it opened the way for a dictatorship by “bureaucrats” 
and the misuse by the executive of delegated legislative powers. But 
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Dr. Evatt took the opportunity to add three amendments: one is designed 
to facilitate a parliamentary review of delegated legislation, while the other 
two restore the guarantees which were in the original Canberra Convention 
Bill. In one freedom of speech and expression are protected against restric¬ 
tion by either the Commonwealth or the States, while the other extends the 
prohibition of restrictions on religious liberty by the Commonwealth 
(Section 116 of the Constitution) to legislation by any State. 

Inter-Dominion Problems 

There; has been more direct recognition of international problems, the 
outstanding case being the Australian and New Zealand Agreement signed 
in January and subsequently ratified by both Governments. The general 
thesis of the agreement is that the two countries regard themselves as having 
many common interests both as regards the terms of any armistice and peace 
settlement affecting the Pacific and also in the long-term future in the course 
of events in that area. Accordingly, there is a provision for continuous 
consultation with a permanent secretariat in each country, and for a joint 
presentation of policies. (The two countries have recently exchanged High 
Commissioners.) The striking feature of the agreement, however, is the 
directness with which their rights to be consulted and to take part in inter¬ 
national decisions are asserted. The right to participate in any Armistice 
Commission is claimed—as is the right to a voice in the ultimate disposal 
of enemy territories in the Pacific, and a principal part in the proposed South 
Seas Regional Commission, which would have advisory power with regard 
to the welfare of the native peoples of the Pacific. It is declared that the war¬ 
time occupation of any territory by any Power “does not in itself afford any 
basis for territorial claims or rights of sovereignty or control after the 
conclusion of hostilities”. The right of any country to control migration is 
asserted. The directness of the statement is as new as the self-conscious 
recognition of Australia as a Pacific Power with interests and responsibilities 
extending over the whole of the South Seas. 

Australia, 

April 1944. 
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THE NEW PARLIAMENTARY SESSION 

T HE new Parliament, which began its first session in January, has been 
watched very closely by the country, and with some anxiety. One of the 
few Parliaments in the British Commonwealth to assume office in the middle 
of the war, it finds itself confronted with all the many difficulties, stresses, 
strains and anxieties bom of four years of war, and in addition is the Parlia¬ 
ment which must shoulder the formidable obligation of carrying this country 
into the peace. These twin burdens will try South Africa’s resources and 
statesmanship to the utmost. 

Change of Party Groupings 

The personnel of the new House of Assembly and the party groupings have 
been largely changed. The main feature of the new Parliament is that it is 
dominated by a numerically very powerful United party, faced with a 
Nationalist Opposition which, although weaker in numbers than its prede¬ 
cessor, has gained in cohesion, discipline and party organization. The little 
discordant groups which have been such an unfailing cause of internecine 
warfare in the Opposition have disappeared, and Dr. Malan now disposes 
of a party which is probably capable of a resistance to the Government more 
serious and more successful than has been demonstrated this session. The 
difficulties and weaknesses of having to conduct a coalition parliamentary 
enterprise have now been faced by the Government, and it cannot be said 
that it has accomplished this task with entire success. 

The two wings of the coalition—the Dominion party and the Labour 
party—have been markedly and publicly restive. The world-wide state of 
labour unrest has not passed this country by, and in particular the Labour 
party feels quite naturally that its long-range future is bound up with the 
traditions of the Left. It must be on its guard, therefore, against identifying 
itself too closely, or for too long, with the more conservative United party. 
The Labour party in this country was once swallowed and nearly permanently 
disabled by General Hertzog’s party; it is reasonable that it should not want 
to risk being swallowed by General Smuts’s party. These considerations 
have resulted in a fair amount of vigorous Labour criticism of the Govern¬ 
ment, its faith and its works, both from within and from without the House. 
Some of this criticism has been violent, and there have been inevitable 
rumours of more serious consequences in the form of a definite split in the 
structure of the coalition. Fundamentally, however, the position is healthy 
and there is good reason to believe that, in spite of sometimes very hearty 
differences of opinion, the alliance between the United party and Labour 
will at any rate see the war through. The Labour party’s record in this war 
and its services to our war effort have been admirable, and its leader ip the 
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Cabinet, Mr. Madeley, even though he may have been sorely tried, has 
succeeded in keeping before himself and his followers the overriding 
priority of the war. 

The Indian Problem 

The slight trouble which has come from the Dominion party wing has less 
justification. Towards the end of the session the Dominionites became 
embarrassingly frank in the expression of their reactionary views towards 
the Indians. The South African Indian problem in general had been showing 
welcome signs of improvement. The new Minister of the Interior, Senator 
Clarkson, had been expressing in moderate conciliatory terms the Govern¬ 
ment's policy, which sincerely aims at promoting friendship and ultimate 
rapprochement between Europeans and Indians in Natal and elsewhere. 
There has even been some tentative talk of a gesture in the form of giving 
to Indians some form of parliamentary, provincial and municipal representa¬ 
tion. From their side the Indians have tended to take a rather more friendly, 
and certainly more realistic, view. With the formal assurance from the 
Indians that they want to penetrate into European areas as little as the 
Europeans desire that penetration, the problem becomes less one of profound 
and irreconcilable principle than of finding a method. It has therefore been 
unfortunate, to say the least, that the Dominion party at this stage should 
choose to give offence to the Indians by a categorical attack on their presence 
in this country. The South African Indian problem is something of a test 
case of inter-imperial relations, and any widening of the gulf which still 
separates Indians and the South African Government will not make the 
proceedings at the Imperial Conference any smoother. Fortunately, in 
spite of these attacks, a modus vivendi has been found, and the pegging Bill 
is to be suspended. Consultative and voluntary machinery under the aegis 
of the Natal Provincial Council is to be substituted. 

Generally speaking the United party has weathered the ordeal of its first ses¬ 
sion better than was at first expected. The changes brought about by the polls 
have reinforced the party with a number of very able young South Africans. 
Their influence must inevitably be towards " more vigorous, more liberal 
and more progressive party policy. The fear was that they would find the 
pace of the party and of the parliamentary machine too slow for their 
patience. But, while there have been murmurings of discontent from the 
more radical wing of the party, the cohesion which the party has been able 
to display has on the whole been impressive. There has been evidence at 
any rate of the intention of the Government to handle the heavy problems 
ahead of them on a scale and with the enlightenment which this country 
will sorely need in the trials which face it in the next few years. In the 
course of the session \ definite beginning has been made under three major 
heads—social security, demobilization and that vitally important social 
problem connoted by the phrase “dual-medium education A These three 
matters are the main achievements of the session, but reasons of space make 
their adequate discussion at this stage impracticable. They must be left for 
later articles. 
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International Relations 

It is one of the curious features of this country that, in spite of the extent to 
which our local politics react to foreign affairs, it is almost impossible to 
stage anything like an adequate parliamentary discussion of the international 
situation. An attempt was made once or twice this session, but it was not 
very satisfactory. General Smuts was given the opportunity to discuss, 
chiefly to underline, the themes of his “explosive” London speech; but 
inevitably the proceedings almost immediately degenerated into the old 
familiar parading of the Communist bogy and the Nationalist preoccupation 
with their idea of an isolated republic; and before long Parliament was back 
to the unpleasant racial squabbles which always disfigure public discussion 
in South Africa. The Nationalists were parading for all they were worth 
the Goebbelesque vision of the Russian bear striding over Europe and 
leaning out to interfere in the colour problems of South Africa. This 
invocation of Russia to put an edge on the old familiar weapon of colour 
hatred and fear makes any adequate parliamentary discussion of foreign 
affairs as such very difficult. Apart from some speeches by General Smuts 
and others on the desirability of pan-African co-operation and friendship, 
Parliament was most directly concerned with outside affairs when the Eire 
development was turned into the local controversy. Dr. Malan dispatched 
an encouraging cablegram to Mr. De Valera assuring Eire of the support of 
the Nationalist party of South Africa. 

One of the unhappiest features of the session has been the vigour with 
which some sections of the House have peddled the most blatant racialism. 
The attitude of the Dominionites to the Indians has already been mentioned, 
but no less unpleasant has been the extent to which the Nationalists are 
wielding the weapon of anti-semitism. Throughout the session there have 
been the crudest attacks on the Jews, attacks which have mirrored the more 
sinister exploitation of the Jewish question outside the House by bodies 
such as the Qssewabrandwag and other organizations whose overt Nazism is 
a little more pious in degree but unchanged in kind as a result of the German 
reverses. There is evidence, unfortunately, that this use of race hatred is as 
capable of paying dividends to its exploiters in South Africa as it was to 
Hitler in Germany. To offset the unpleasant taste left by this resurgence of 
racialism can be put the rather happier spirit which is discernible towards 
the natives. There have been a number of moderate and useful discussions 
on native affairs, and from almost all sections in Parliament has come 
evidence indicating perhaps a more generally liberal attitude. To what 
extent this will be translated into action which will really influence native 
conditions for good cannot be guessed at now, but if there is ever to be any 
genuine improvement in the native situation it must be preceded by a 
considerable change of heart on the part of Europeans. It is going too far 
to say that this change of heart has actually come about, but with a little 
optimism it can be said that there is evidence that the old negrophobia is 
fighting a losing battle. To some extent perhaps South Africa is growing 
up and growing out of its traditional tendency to look at the natives along 
the sights of a rifle. 
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The Budget 

The financial results of 1943-44 are rather better than the Minister of 
Finance had expected. The revised estimates of revenue show a net increase 
of more than £7,500,000 over the original estimates. In addition there was 
an unexpected surplus of well over £2,000,000 brought forward as a balance 
from 1942-43. These amounts will cover, with £270,000 to spare, not only 
the £500,000 deficit for which Mr. Hofmeyr budgeted, but also both the 
first and the second additional estimates of expenditure. With the additional 
estimates, the total appropriations on loan account for 1943-44 have been 
brought up to £68,000,000; but once more savings in expenditure on certain 
votes and increased revenue from several items placed to the credit of loan 
account (which includes £4,500,000 farmers’ indebtedness repaid), together 
with the previous year’s balance, have brought the net additional borrowing 
needed to finance these appropriations down to £45,500,000. 

So much for the past results. To turn to the coming year is to find that 
expenditure, though mounting less rapidly than in earlier years of the war, 
still continues to rise. Defence expenditure is estimated at £102,500,000, 
half of which, following the established custom, Mr. Hofmeyr will attempt 
to meet from revenue, while the other half is met by borrowing. Salaries to 
the public services, debt charges and pensions, all show a substantial increase. 
Native education is being given an additional £275,000 over and above the 
proceeds of the Native Poll Tax. There is a new £250,000 vote for Unrra. 
Old-age pensions, pensions and grants for the blind and invalidity grants 
are to be increased and extended to classes of the population—Coloured 
people, Asiatics and Natives—at present partially excluded. This scheme 
and schemes for establishing health centres in preparation for the national 
health service will only be partially realized in the coming year; but the first 
steps will absorb nearly £1,000,000. AH told, the estimates of expenditure 
on revenue account for 1944-45 total nearly £112,300,000, while expenditure 
from loan funds is estimated to reach £68,500,000, which is practically the 
same as in previous years. It is too much to expect that existing sources 
of revenue will continue their past buoyancy and provide the necessary sum. 
The improved shipping position, which has ocrmitted customs receipts for 
1943-44 to be £850,000 in excess of the original estimates, will probably 
permit a still further increase in the yield of customs in 1944-45. This is 
estimated at about £600,000. But direct taxes, which form the main sources 
of revenue, may well fall short of the 1943-44 figures. In 1943-44, while 
normal income tax on individuals exceeded the estimates by very nearly 
£500,000, super tax on individuals by over £1,000,000 and excess profits 
duty by over £2,500,000, the normal tax on the gold mines and the gold 
mines’ special contribution fell short by over £1,200,000, and the company 
tax (other than mining) by over £500,000. 

Diminution in Taxation Returns 
Mr. Hofmeyr is budgeting for a further diminution of £1,400,000 from the 
gold-mihing taxation and special contribution during 1944-45* While the 
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yield from the diamond mines may be expected to increase, the less favourable 
position of gold mining may act as a brake on the mounting yield of income 
tax on individuals, of excess profits duty and of the trade profits special levy. 
The budget is in fact framed on the assumption of a slight falling off in their 
yield. It would be over-sanguine to expect the yield from death duties, 
which in 1943-44 practically doubled the original estimate of £1,600,000, 
to do more than maintain their 1943-44 yield. It is therefore placed at 
£3,000,000 for 1944-45. 

On the existing basis of taxation, the aggregate revenue for 1944-45 has 
been estimated at £107,000,000, which is rather less than the revised estimates 
for 1943-44. The whole of the additional expenditure budgeted for 1944-45 
must then be covered by fresh taxation. Mr. Hofmcyr does not propose to 
break fresh ground in imposing further taxation. Death and succession 
duties are to be increased. Super tax, which at present begins at incomes of 
£2,000, is to start at £1,775, and primary rebate is to be reduced, increasing 
the rate of tax by £30 for existing super-tax payers and bringing in a new 
class who will pay up to about £31 super tax for the first time. Changes are 
to be made in farmers’ income tax, with the object of preventing the richer 
townsmen from taking advantage of the farmer’s privilege of offsetting 
capital expenditure against income, in order to avoid super tax and excess 
profits duty as part-time farmers. No estimate is given of how this will affect 
the Exchequer. It may wxll be that this practice, winch is rather confidently 
advanced in some quarters as a reason for the inflation of land values and 
live-stock prices, and also for the recent acute meat shortage, is much 
exaggerated. The removal of these anomalies is, hou r evcr, to be welcomed 
in itself. A surcharge is to be imposed on transfer duties on the sale of 
immoveable property, to be paid into the Union Exchequer and not, like 
the transfer duty itself, to the Provinces. The stamp duty on stock exchange 
transactions is to be raised. Further demands in the form of a special 
contribution are to be made on the diamond mines. Additional excise is to 
be levied on cigarettes, tobacco and matches, and a new r excise is to be levied 
on sweet wines w r hich up to now have not been taxed. These expedients 
should enable Mr. Hofmeyr easily to balance his budget. 

How will the Gold Mines React ? 

The main uncertainty in fact is how far the gold mines will come up to even 
the modified expectations placed upon them. Since the introduction of the 
budget the Commission has reported on the wages of native mine employees, 
and has recommended an increase in wages of 5 d. per shift, together with a 
cost-of-living allowance of 3 d. per shift and the payment of time-and-a-half 
for overtime work. The Government has accepted this last proposal, but 
has modified the wage increase recommended by the Commission to 5 d. for 
underground workers and 4 d . for surface workers, without a cost-of-living 
allowance. Even this is estimated to lead to an increase of £1,850,000 per 
annum, or of more than 7 d. per ton milled, in the cost of mining gold. To 
prevent increased costs leading to a serious contraction of mining 
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the Government has agreed to forgo the gold realization charge made for 
the disposal of the gold which the mines produce. Instead of accruing to the 
Treasury on loan account this is now to form a fund from which the mines 
may draw to meet their increased native wage obligation. The net burden 
of Government borrowing will thus be increased. There arc, however, 
ominous threats of a strike of European miners to enforce demands for a 
30 per cent, rise in wages, a demand which undoubtedly cannot be met 
without very serious budgetary repercussions. 

In the past it seems that good luck, as well as management, has already 
attended South Africa’s finance. Mr. Hofmeyr’s previous budgets were 
unwittingly Jess well balanced than they appeared to be. Owing to the fact 
of separate accounting, our armies and air force in East and North Africa 
had to a considerable extent been armed and equipped at the expense of 
the British taxpayer. An agreement was reached last November when 
General Smuts was in London, by which past obligations were fixed at some 
£35,000,000, to be paid off in instalments, while current obligations were 
also compounded for a fixed payment of £1,000,000 a month. The Prime 
Minister has been extraordinarily reticent about divulging any details of 
these agreements to Parliament; but it appears that provision is made for 
them in the defence estimates for 1944-45, on which other savings must have 
been possible. If it is true that our forces outside the Union will have every¬ 
thing found by the British authorities for £1,000,000 a month, then, in view 
of the greatly increased cost of maintaining highly mechanized units, and in 
view of the growing proportional strength of the even more expensively 
equipped Air Force, it does not seem as if we had any cause for dissatisfac¬ 
tion with this arrangement. 

South Africa, 

April 1044. 
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NEW ZEALAND 

PROBLEMS BEFORE PARLIAMENT 

P LENTY of problems similar to those facing the other members of the 
British Commonwealth confronted the people of New Zealand when 
the new Parliament met on February 22. These were the shortage of coal, 
electric power, houses and school accommodation, the latter due in part to 
the taking over of school buildings for war purposes and in part to the raising 
of the school leaving age to 15; the reduction in the Dominion’s dairy 
production; the need for revision of the licensing laws; industrial distur¬ 
bances in the shape of strikes in the mines and on the waterfront (the go-slow 
methods and stop-work meetings were the effect of the Government’s policy 
of appeasement towards the union leaders); and the man-power problem 
which is always with us and has never been solved. A new Speaker, Mr. F. W. 
Schramm, an Auckland lawyer, the Labour member for Auckland East, 
was elected, and he made a good start by severely discountenancing the 
interruptions which have been an unseemly feature of recent debates. One 
of the first measures mentioned in the Governor-General’s speech was the 
adoption of the Statute of Westminster. This, he said, would bring New 
Zealand into line with the other self-governing Dominions, and would 
remove doubts among foreign Powers regarding her sovereign status and 
obviate existing legal drafting and administrative difficulties, both in New 
Zealand and in the United Kingdom. Consideration of the question was, 
however, adjourned until Parliament meets again. Listeners on the wireless 
to the address in reply and the debate found that Mr. Holland, the leader of 
the Nationalist party, had a strong debating team capable of stating their 
views clearly and temperately and of raising the standard of debate. They 
include several lawyers capable of revealing defects in the Bills submitted 
to the House. 

Rehabilitation 

Major Skinner, Minister of Rehabilitation, received a warm welcome when, 
on March 23, he detailed his policy for the re-establishment of ex-servicemen 
in civil life, and gave a review of what has been accomplished and what is 
proposed. His own career in the New Zealand Expeditionary Force* is a 
guarantee of his efficiency and of his practical sympathy with the returned 
soldiers. Colonel Baker, in whom, he said, he had complete confidence, had 
been appointed Director of Rehabilitation; 29 branches, each under a re¬ 
habilitation officer, were being established; and district executives would 
be set up having full power to grant loans for which a precedent existed. 
The number of men and women already discharged was 32,000. 18,000 of 
these had been oversea, and of the latter about half were in hospital or still 
receiving treatment. 9,000 service men had gone back to their old jobs, their 
* See The Round Table, No. 131, June 1943, p. 299. 
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farms or their businesses. Professor Tocker, Rector of Canterbury University 
College, in addressing the Wellington Chamber of Commerce, considered 
that the Government v/as working at the problem of rehabilitation from 
the wrong end. Since 80 or 90 per cent of the returned men would have to 
rehabilitate themselves, he advocated the maximum freedom for production 
and trade to expand and adjust themselves to post-war changes. The 
Returned Services Association has protested against the centralized control 
of rehabilitation in the state departments. It has called for decentralization 
and asked that authority should be given to experienced individuals nomi¬ 
nated by the Association and similar organizations. 

The session was notable for the silence of Ministers and their failure to 
disclose their policy on matters of importance to Parliament and the people, 
and in consequence largely for the failure of Parliament to concentrate on 
the vital problems of the day and to tackle them in earnest. Military policy 
and man-power were doubtless discussed in secret session, but John Citizen 
is getting tired of so much secrecy in the treatment of his affairs. The willing¬ 
ness of the Opposition to assist the Government in non-controversial 
legislation was shown by the rapid and smooth passage of the Bill entitling 
workers to an annual holiday on wages at current rates. 

Reform of Local Government 

Two Bills, however, which the Nationalists considered breaches of the 
Prime Minister’s “gentleman’s agreement” to avoid the introduction of 
controversial measures, evoked fierce resistance both from the Opposition 
and from the interests concerned, as they were introduced and bludgeoned 
through at the eleventh hour. At the last triennial elections for local bodies 
Labour suffered a crushing defeat. The Government, when asked to postpone 
the date of some of the local elections, introduced under pressure from its 
supporters a Local Elections and Polls Amendment Bill, making revolu¬ 
tionary changes without giving the local authorities an adequate opportunity 
of expressing their views, and forced it through after stonewall tactics by 
the Nationalists. The usual reference to the Bills Committee of the House 
of Representatives was a farce, for the Committee could only meet during 
the sitting of the House. The question was essentially one calling for 
examination by those affected and by experts acquainted with the adminis¬ 
tration of local affairs. Seven years ago the Minister, Mr. Parry, who 
introduced the original Bill, had wisely contemplated a scheme for the 
reform of rural local government and county amalgamations. New Zealand 
suffers from the confusion arising from a multiplicity of county councils, 
town boards, drainage boards, road boards, river boards, rabbit boards, and 
from a system of administration over fifty years out of date; but the provincial 
spirit still prevails, and every county refuses to relinquish a shred of its 
self-government. The system up to the passing of the Bill was that those 
who paid the rates should elect the body that fixes and levies them, so that 
the franchise of the counties was limited to owners or occupiers of land, who 
had a plural vote up to three votes according to the graduated value of their 
property. Another principle was the ineligibility for election to an adminis- 
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trative body of any person holding a place of profit under it or in contractual 
relation with it. Originally the Bill included all local bodies, and every 
employee was qualified for election to the local council excepting certain 
of the principal officers. The Bill as passed was confined to the counties and 
road boards, and all employees were made eligible for election to the council. 
The rural franchise was placed on the same footing as the urban, giving 
those with a residential qualification an equal right with the ratepayers to 
vote at elections. The Government refused the suggestion of the Leader 
of the Opposition for the withdrawal of the Bill and the reference of the 
whole question of the administration of rural areas to a Royal Commission 
under the presidency of a Judge of the Supreme Court assisted by associates 
familiar with local government administration in such areas. The reason 
for the haste in putting the Bill on the statute book was the hope of the 
Labour party at the coming local body elections in May of controlling not 
only the administration of the country at large, but also that of the local 
bodies, including Harbour Boards, a substantial proportion of whose mem¬ 
bers are elected by the electors of the counties. To ensure that, in every 
county and city. Labour should “bend up every spirit to his full height’', 
enrolment was made compulsory. 

The Licensing Laws 

Similar haste in legislation which was criticized in several quarters as 
undemocratic was shown in the passing of the Invercargill Licensing Trust 
Bill. Our licensing laws are over half a century out of date, and it is high 
time they were overhauled by a Royal Commission, as promised in the 
Governor-General’s speech, but a difficult position had arisen from the last 
licensing poll at Invercargill. At every triennial general election a licensing 
poll is held, the electors voting for the continuance of the sale of liquor by 
private enterprise, or for national prohibition, or for state purchase and 
control. In recent years the votes for the continuance of the present system 
have substantially exceeded those for prohibition, while a comparative 
handful of the voters support state purchase. The country’s mandate to 
the Government is therefore the continuance of the sale of liquor by private 
enterprise. At the same election those licensing districts which have gone 
dry, and where no licence can be issued for the sale of liquor, have an 
additional poll, the issues at which are the restoration of licences or the 
continuance of ho licences. At the last general election Invercargill, after 
38 dry years, carried the restoration of licences by the necessary three-fifths 
majority. This raised a problem, since it appeared that few of the former 
hotels would comply with modern requirements, while a substantial number 
of the citizens of Invercargill favoured municipal control of the city’s liquor 
traffic. According to the then existing law a licensing committee should 
have been elected to control the issue of licences. Some delay seemed 
inevitable, and two petitions were presented to Parliament, one asking that 
the licensing committee be elected before June 30, and the other advocating 
municipal control and ownership of the hotels within the area, the profits 
being devoted to the establishment of further public amenities within the 
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constituency. The petitioners also asked that the Invercargill electors should 
have the right to elect a licensing board to manage the hotels under the 
jurisdiction of Invercargill city and the borough of South Invercargill. At 
a meeting of the Councils of those two bodies it was decided that a referendum 
should be taken on the issue of private or community control. Invercargill 
City Council was to carry on the sale of liquor temporarily pending the result 
of the referendum. 


A New Trust Bill 

The Government passed a Bill postponing the election of the licensing 
committee until September 12, and then jumped the claim of the municipality 
and sprang a surprise on the drouthy people of Invercargill by hurrying 
through its Trust Bill despite the protests of numerous local organizations, 
including the Southland Law Society, which declared the principle of the 
Bill unconstitutional as disregarding the declared mandate of the electors. 
The new Act provides for the establishment in the Invercargill licensing 
area of a licensing trust to conduct the hotels and distribute the profits 
within the Southland district for a wide variety of such public cultural, 
recreational and philanthropic purposes as the Minister of Justice may 
approve. The Trust will consist of six persons of whom two will be 
nominated by the Invercargill City Council, one by the South Invercargill 
Borough "Council and three by the Minister. One of the latter will be 
appointed by the Governor-General in Council as Chairman with both a 
deliberative and a casting vote. The functions of the Trust will be to 
provide accommodation and other facilities 4 for the travelling public, to 
establish and maintain hotels, described in the preamble as model hotels 
for the supply of intoxicating liquor, and suitable places for the supply of 
refreshments. From the information given to the House of Representatives 
by the Attorney General and the Prime Minister, the Trust will apparently 
operate on the lines of the Carlisle Trust in Britain, and will be financed, as 
long as necessary, by the State. Neither the State nor the local bodies, 
however, will have any interest in the Trust’s profits. In spite of the Prime 
Minister’s suggestion that the predominant control is to be local, it is clear 
that the Government can and will dominate tne Trust. It is to pay the piper 
and will call the tune. 


The Canberra Pact 

The Canberra Pact was discussed in both Houses of Parliament, and the 
speakers mainly approved, while suggesting that it would have been more 
satisfactory if it had been submitted to Parliament for approval. One 
Nationalist member thought that the people of New Zealand should know 
how far the Dominion was committed in the policy of policing the islands 
and in the greater humanitarian programme for the Pacific, while a member 
of the Upper House thought that the Pact, together with the statement in 
the Speech from the Throne that the adoption of the Statute of Westminster 
would remove doubts among foreign Powers regarding the sovereign status 
of New Zealand, seemed to indicate that the Government, while emphasizing 
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New Zealand’s sovereign status, was not prepared to accept any sacrifice of 
her sovereignty that might be required by the new order, and that Clauses 32 
and 33 of the Pact, referring to migration, might make it more difficult for 
New Zealand to keep the friendship of India and China. There was general 
agreement with the Prime Minister’s statement that nothing in the Pact was 
directed against the United States or calculated to sever the close relations 
with that great republic, to which New Zealand owed so much. Referring 
to the installation of war-time bases Mr. Fraser said this did not impair the 
sovereignty of the countries in which the bases were established. New 
Zealand, in common with the United States, the United Kingdom and the 
other Dominions, had set up and maintained military establishments in 
territory other than its own. 

Immigration and Coloured Races 
Referring to immigration, Mr. Fraser hoped the reference to coloured 
races would be dropped. Their admission was an economic question. In 
the provision dealing .with immigration there was no antagonism to any 
country of colour, but there would be a lowering of the standard of living 
if people of different races were allowed to come in in unlimited numbers. 
That would be disastrous both to our own people and to the immigrants. 
He did not anticipate difficulties. Every country had the right to control its 
own nationals, and the question of ingress to and egress from its own country. 
Along the lines of the provisions in the agreement he saw the basis for 
racial and world understanding and peace. Before New Zealand adopted 
a regular and generous immigration scheme our debt to our own fighting 
forces must be discharged. Mr. Doidge, the spokesman for the Nationalist 
party, declared that that party welcomed the Pact. Referring to our obliga¬ 
tions under the Atlantic Charter, he said that, if New Zealand was going to 
subscribe to those terms, conditions and principles, it meant forgoing many 
of our rights, and that we would not have complete freedom, for instance, 
to determine tariffs and immigration policies. These and other rights would 
have to be exchanged to some extent for safety and freedom from aggression. 
He considered that the Canberra Conference betokened an unshaken faith 
in the British Empire. 

The Dairying Industry 

The Governor-General’s speech stated that shortage of labour, lack of 
fertilizers, and adverse climatic conditions had unfortunately tended to 
reduce the Dominion’s dairy production. Further light was thrown on that 
reduction and the point of view of the dairy farmers was put by Mr. J. T. 
Martin, Chairman and Director of Wright, Stephenson & Company, a large 
stock and station company who, in an article printed in some leading news¬ 
papers on March 29, maintained that the Government’s policy had been 
to “keep the farmers’ prices down to the bone in spite of rising costs”. He 
advocated higher export prices for New Zealand’s foodstuffs. The fixing 
of prices for meat, wool, butter and cheese in 1939 for the duration of the 
war, without any relation to costs, instead of a yearly revision, had, he said, 
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landed the Dominion in an economic dilemma, and was also seriously 
retarding production when Britain was appealing for an increase in our 
supply of butter, cheese and meat. He pointed out that, instead of being in 
the fortunate position of the producers in Canada, South Africa and Australia, 
•where the Governments had protected their producers against rising costs, 
New Zealand farmers have permitted the reduction of 70,000 in the number 
of their milking cows in two years and have allowed 7,000 cows in the South 
Island to be sold for canning purposes. Mr. Sullivan, the Acting Prime 
Minister, replied that, in making comparisons with other countries, the 
variation in farmers’ costs must be considered; that an increase of o-6irf. per 
pound of butter fat was given for the 1942-43 season, and that certain cost 
allowances, totalling slightly more than id. per lb. of butter fat, were made 
payable from the beginning of the 1943-44 season. These latter allowances, 
he stated, offset the increases in farm and dairy factory costs not otherwise 
provided for between 1939 and the stabilization date. The situation is serious, 
for the production of butter fat has declined by 30 million pounds and is 
the lowest, excepting one year, since 1931-32. The number of suppliers 
has declined in six years by 11,514. Mr. Bankes Amery’s vigorous campaign 
throughout the Dominion, urging Britain’s pressing requirements in dairy 
produce and meat, has had a very stimulating effect on producers. 

In the Governor-General’s speech a new and comprehensive programme 
was promised, but it was not until April 7, after the adjournment of Parlia¬ 
ment, that Mr. Fraser, on the eve of his departure for London, announced 
it as having been decided upon as the result of consultation between members 
of the Dair) Industry Council and the National Council of Primary Production 
and the Minister of Agriculture and die War Cabinet. The measures pro¬ 
posed include the withdrawal of more men from the armed forces, particu¬ 
larly those with farming experience, the institution of a rural housing scheme, 
the payment of a wage cost allowance to increase the labour reward to 
workers and others, a subsidy for the rearing of heifer calves, priority to 
dairy farmers in the allocation of additional supplies of fertilizers, an increase 
in the schedule rates for all pig meats, and a subsidy on approved pig feed 
crops and the setting aside of a certain amount of the dairy farmers’ income 
for maintenance purposes. When labour ai d material become available, 
such portion of their income is to be left in any financial year with the 
Government for war purposes and not to be included in that year’s taxable 
income. Consideration is to be given to the provision whereby dairy farmers 
may not change to other forms of farming, and dairy farmers who have so 
changed during the past three years may be required to revert to dairy 
farming; but the question is to be discussed with representatives of the 
industry before regulations are brought down. 

Central Control of Milk 

A further stage in the Government’s policy in a new field is the plan for 
the reorganization of the milk industry and the creation of a central authority. 
The voluminous report of the Milk Commission appointed a year ago was 
released, and a summary was published on February 21. The main long-term 
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recommendation, which has been adopted by the Government and will be 
carried out by legislation, is the cteation of a central authority “to guide and 
control the conduct and development of the liquid milk industry”, and to 
reorganize that industry, as the Minister of Agriculture says, on the basis of 
providing fair and equitable treatment for all sections of the industry, and 
with the objective of making always available to the people of the Dominion 
an adequate quantity of high quality milk at reasonable prices. The most 
important of the short-term recommendations relates to the higher payment 
to producers in Dunedin, Christchurch and Auckland. The increases will be 
met by a government subsidy and will not involve any alteration in the price 
of milk to consumers at present. No short-term increase for producers is 
recommended in the case of Wellington, as it is considered that the position 
in this centre is relatively more satisfactory. Already a government town 
milk office has been set up and is functioning in Wellington and a town milk 
officer and a technical officer have been appointed. 

Diplomatic Changes 

Changes have been announced in the diplomatic representation of New 
Zealand overseas. Mr. Nash is to return to the Dominion. Mr. Berendsen, at 
present High Commissioner in Australia,* will take his place in Washington, 
and he will be succeeded at Canberra, where he has done good work, by 
Mr. J. G. Barclay, a former Minister of Agriculture, a farmer by occupation, 
who was defeated in the last election. The Minister appointed to the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the Union of Soviet Republics is 
Mr. C. W. Boswell, who was the Labour member for the Bay of Oie Islands 
and was also defeated in the last election. He is 58 and headmaster of a 
school. Mr. D. Wilson, Leader of the Legislative Council, is to be High 
Commissioner in Canada. 

New Zealand, 

April 1944. 

* See The Round Table, No. 131, June 1943, p. 2199. 
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ORGANIZATION OF SECURITY 

THE ROLE OF THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


T HE Parliament at Westminster has dispersed for its summer vacation 
after hearing, in Mr. Winston Churchill’s survey of military and diplo¬ 
matic affairs, the unmistakable note of victory. On the day when he spoke 
the European war had just entered the last month of its fifth year; and 
everywhere the signs were apparent that Germany was in extremity. At sea 
the U-boats, once judged by so eminent a strategist as General Smuts to be 
the enemy’s most dangerous threat, had been mastered; in the air the Luft¬ 
waffe had been reduced to an impotence only emphasized by the enemy’s 
desperate resort to weapons of mere terror, directed against the civil popula¬ 
tion of southern England. On all three of the European land fronts the 
Allied career of victory was gathering momentum. In Italy an army that 
Germany could ill spare from her other frontiers was being steadily pressed 
back towards lines where it would ultimately expose the approaches to 
southern France and the Balkans; in the east the German formations were 
melting away all along the line, and the victorious Russians stood at the 
gates of Warsaw and the border of East Prussia. This front had been 
largely starved of hostile armour, apparently with the intention of holding 
at all costs one defensive position firm; but now the static situation in 
Normandy had at last dissolved into a war of movement, and the right wing 
of General Montgomery’s Anglo-American army was sweeping across 
Brittany towards the Atlantic, with an immediate threat to envelop the 
German flank and destroy the enemy’s main body where it stood. Mean¬ 
while, said Mr. Churchill, “the highest personalities in the German Reich 
are murdering one another, or trying to, while the avenging armies of the 
Allies close upon the doomed and ever-narrowing circle of their power”. 

In these circumstances it is evidently urgent for the Allies to be prepared 
for the possibly sudden conclusion of the European war. There is, of course, 
no justification for relaxing the military effort in the slightest degree. But 
it would be as rash for policy to over-estimate as for strategy to underrate 
the enemy’s power of prolonging resistance. The memory of 1918 affords a 
precedent of a hostile collapse of which the rapidity took the world by 
surprise. The sequel to the plot of July 20, the purge and the final Gleich - 
schaltmg that merges every possible rival or alternative authority in the 
unitary domination of the omnipotent party, is unlikely to make the enemy’s 
system less brittle. Himmler, who may now be the effective dictator, is 
credited by some well-informed observers with the intention, when the 
ramparts of the Reich give way, to abandon all northern Germany and 
fall back, with such faithful National Socialists as remain, to fight a final 
and suicidal guerrilla in the Bavarian mountains. This is one means— 
widespread mutiny of the rank and file of the forces is another—by which 
the wat might reach an end that would leave the Allied commands as the 
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sole authority in an otherwise anarchic Germany, with the responsibility for 
bringing into being an entirely new political system for central Europe. 
In some ways of course the position so created might be easier than the 
relation of occupying Powers to a revolutionary German Government— 
for there can be no treaty with the Nazis and there is no constitutional 
means of replacing them—to which terms of armistice had been dictated 
after an unconditional surrender. But it could only be easy if complete 
mutual understanding about the lines on which the political and social 
reconstruction of Europe should be directed were to prevail among the 
Powers sharing the responsibility. 

Mr. Churchill declined to make any pronouncement on behalf of the 
Government that would translate into concrete form the principles of 
reconstruction already enunciated by the United Nations. 

“The United States and Soviet Russia”, he said, “might wish to have their say 
in the matter, and might not look on it from exactly the same angle or express it 
in exactly the same terms as would gain the loudest applause in this House .... It 
would be very troublesome to all of us here if I made a great pronouncement on 
this subject and found myself contradicted and even repudiated by our most 
powerful allies.” 

It may be ungracious to examine too searchingly the excuse offered by a Prime 
Minister for reluctance to open so vast a subject on the eve of the recess— 
a subject moreover of which the practical implications have been remitted to 
the study of the experts now assembled in Washington. But it is to be hoped 
that the friendship now proved in arms between the three great Powers 
is by this time so firmly grounded that it cannot be shaken if one of the 
three should express opinions in public—not as final determinations, but as 
contributions to discussion—concerning the application of principles upon 
which all have agreed. 

The British contribution to the post-war policy of the United Nations 
stands specially in need of early definition, since on any interpretation of the 
imperial relationship it must take account of the views, not of one Govern¬ 
ment, but of five or more. The relation of the Commonwealth to the pro¬ 
posed new order was necessarily a principal subject of debate at the 
Conference of the Prime Ministers in London, the results of which are 
discussed in an article in this number of The Round Table. The published 
conclusions show that the Prime Ministers are ready to associate themselves 
with the general declarations of intent that have been made from time to 
time on behalf of the United Nations, especially at Teheran; but they do not 
carry much farther the definition of the British share in the programme. 
The proposals, particularly associated with the southern Dominions, that 
the Commonwealth should provide itself with more powerful organs of 
internal organization, with a view to exercising a more concerted influence 
upon world affairs, were not so prominent on the agenda as was at one time 
expected; and, althpugh they have not been rejected, there was no agreement 
upon them and little promise of resulting action. 

The trend of the Conference, however, usefully emphasized the truth 
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that these questions of imperial organization and procedure are by their 
nature secondary. They are subsidiary to the prior question of the inter¬ 
national policy that the members of the Commonwealth desire to pursue. 
If they, or any among them, wish to speak in unison and to act in concert 
in post-war affairs, then they may trust their flexible tradition to adapt 
constitutional machinery to that end. The immediate need is to decide 
how far, and for what purposes, the British nations require and intend to 
maintain in the post-war world a closer integration of policy than hereto¬ 
fore. 

As the world-wide struggle has become more bitter, the planners of the 
future have tended to throw an cver-incrcasing predominance of emphasis 
on the need for organizing security, and that in its strictly military sense. 
“All nations of the world, large and small”, said Mr. Roosevelt in accepting 
the Democratic nomination, “will have to play their appropriate part in 
keeping the peace by force, and in deciding peacefully the disputes which 
might lead to war.” It may be that posterity will decide that, in thus placing 
physical force in the forefront, our vision has been narrowed by the urgent 
preoccupations of war, and that a more detached judgment would perceive 
the possibility of building the new world upon wider foundations. The 
present generation, however, cannot anticipate the wisdom of its descen¬ 
dants; it is necessary to provide before all else against the dangers we have 
learnt by our own painful experience, and it may therefore be taken for 
granted that at least the outline, within which the plans for establishing the 
“four freedoms” are to be drawn, must be determined by the requirements of 
defence. 

Mr. Curtin, reporting on the Prime Ministers’ Conference to the Parlia¬ 
ment in Canberra, said that he had 

“observed that the security of any part of the British Empire in future will rest 
on three safeguards each wider in its scope than the other: 

1. There is a system of collective security which can be organized on a world and 
regional basis. 

2. Then there is a degree of Empire co-operation which can he established. 
This is a matter of bilateral or multilateral planning and arrangement, according 
to the strategical position of the particular part of the Empire concerned, the 
views of its Government and those of othei Governments that may be 
concerned. 

3. There is a national defence policy which is purely the responsibility of the 
Government concerned. The extent and nature of a Government’s defence 
policy will be influenced by the degree of reliance that can he placed on the other 
two safeguards. These safeguards are complementary to each other. None is 
exclusive of the others and plans should exist to give effect to them all.” 

Among these three elements of security Mr. Curtin himself, Mr. Fraser 
being with him, holds that the full development of the second is the 
Empire’s essential contribution to the realization of the first. General Smuts 
would probably assent so far, without committing himself to Mr. Curtin’s 
further inferences. Mr. Mackenzie King, however, places his faith in the 
world system, and would approach the integration of the Commonwealth 
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only through it; holding that any closer degree of co-operation than already 
exists would risk creating a counterpoise to the general comity of nations, 
and would tend in particular to loosen the bonds with the United States, 
on which the security of Canada so largely depends. 

This divergence of view between statesmen fully accredited to speak for 
their respective countries has now been before the Empire for a considerable 
time. It has been fully discussed, both in public and in the privacy of the 
conference room; and there is no prospect of its early reconciliation. With 
the collapse of Germany possible at any time, and with Mr. Churchill’s 
publicly expressed opinion that the victory over Japan may follow much 
sooner than was once expected, it becomes urgent for every nation of the 
Commonwealth to determine its approach to the problem of post-war 
security in the light of the disagreement that is known to exist between them. 
For any period against which it is immediately possible to plan, the organiza¬ 
tion of security for the world means the provision for preventing the revival 
of the power (and if possible of the spirit) of aggression in Germany and 
Japan. It requires not only the disarmament of the guilty nations as one of the 
conditions of peace, but the maintenance for many years of sufficient armed 
force to intervene, if necessary by war, in case either of them attempts to 
rearm. Such action, both for the sake of its physical effectiveness and of 
its moral authority, should be the joint action of as many Powers as are able 
and willing to bear the responsibility. 

Now it is the indisputable lesson of the past five years, taught nowhere 
more tragically than at Singapore, that Powers who may be called upon to 
undertake warlike action together run a grave risk unless in time of peace 
they have clearly defined their respective commitments and concerted 
together their strategic plans for meeting them. Such planning for the 
contingency of war, which under modern conditions affects the whole life 
of the people, cannot be jointly undertaken unless there is also agreement on 
the foreign policy on which peace or war ultimately depends. Flence the 
resolution to maintain over a period of years, by the sanction of military 
force, the incapacity of Germany and Japan to renew their threat to the 
peace of the world logically requires regular consultation and joint planning 
among all the Powers who are parties to it. Ideally the best solution would 
be that all the Powers in the world organization now projected should be 
ready for common military action if required, and should find means to 
maintain the common policy implied by that joint responsibility. This was 
the ideal of the League of Nations. If it could be believed that the experience 
of the present war, and the modification of League theory by the doctrine 
that policy and, if necessary, military action are to be led by the four princi¬ 
pal Powers within the world organization, gave final assurance that this 
time League action would be fully effective, the problem of relating the British 
Commonwealth to the larger system would be transcended. In particular, if 
it could be assumed that the United States of America would always be ready 
to take as direct a part in keeping Germany innocuous as the Powers that 
are Germany’s neighbours, the issue between Mr. Curtin and Mr. Mackenzie 
King would become merely academic; for the United States and the members 
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of the British Commonwealth would be in continual consultation on defence 
policy, and Canada, in one or other of her two capacities, as an American 
and as a British nation, would necessarily be of the concert. 

It will hardly be maintained, however, that American readiness to remain 
a permanent and active guarantor of the peace of Europe is so certain that 
no other possibility need be considered. What is here in question, of 
course, is not the victory of Mr. Roosevelt or Mr. Dewey in this year’s 
presidential election, but the situation that may arise twenty or thirty years 
hence, when the sharpness of the present sense of the German danger may 
have become dulled everywhere, and when the natural instinct of America 
to dissociate herself from the affairs of Europe may again be in the ascendant. 
So long as world society remains organized in sovereign national States, 
there is no final security against such a change of policy, and it has to be 
taken into account as a possibility when planning for the future safety of 
Great Britain and the Commonwealth. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that the present American sense of responsibility 
for European peace will be lasting; and it need not be said that no associa¬ 
tion into which the United States is willing to enter with the British and 
other Allied Powers to that end will be regarded as too intimate. But if at 
any time America should decide to detach herself from that association, it 
will still be necessary for Great Britain to continue, with such assistance as 
can be obtained, the policy of keeping renascent German militarism in check. 
Her geographical position, in immediate proximity to the potential aggressor, 
leaves her for the sake of her own safety no other choice. On the other side of 
Germany the Soviet Union has the same immediate interest; and therefore 
the collaboration of Great Britain and Russia, bound together as they are 
by the treaty of 1942, is the irreducible minimum of precaution. 

But if the possibility has to be contemplated that Great Britain may one day 
have to exercise coercion upon Germany as the ally of Soviet Russia, or must 
at any rate be prepared with plans against the contingency of such action, 
then the interests of all the Dominions arc immediately involved. The days 
arc manifestly past when the resources of the British Isles, even assisted by 
allies in western Europe, can guarantee the maintenance of an impregnable 
base off the coast of the continent, in which to assemble, after the outbreak 
of war, the forces required to crush aggression. Mr. Churchill, in his speech 
on August 2, after describing the marvellous organization for the planting of 
General Montgomery’s armies in Normandy, added a warning: “This is a 
new atmosphere, a new light upon the possibility of an invasion across the 
Channel, which I hope will not be lost upon our own people in the days 
when we have handed over our burdens to others.” Neither should it be 
lost upon the other sovereign peoples of the Commonwealth. As is shown 
by the quotations on p. 312 of this number, the representatives of both 
schools of thought on imperial co-operation are at one on this truth, that 
the safety of all the Dominions depends upon preserving the freedom of 
Great Britain, their common outpost in the danger zone of Europe, 
which is still the most likely breeding ground of world wars. At the 
same time it is plain that Great Britain cannot safely attempt to discharge 
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her commitments in Europe without assurance that in case they involve 
her in war she may rely upon at least as much support from the Common¬ 
wealth as enabled her to survive through the disastrous days of 1940. 

No nation of the Commonwealth except Eire has yet shown any tendency 
to dissent from the opinion that the safety of one is the safety of all, or is 
likely to default upon the obligation, alike of interest and of honour, to 
come at once to the help of any member that is attacked. All alike, it may 
be assumed, will rally to the side of the partner who may hereafter become 
involved in war with the same spontaneous promptitude as in 1914 and 1939, 
even though other closely associated Powers, such as the United States, 
may be slower to enter the conflict. The wars of Great Britain, the wars of 
Australia, the wars of Canada—if wars there arc still to be--will be all 
equally wars of the whole Empire. So much is common ground. On the 
other hand there is not yet agreement on the corollary, that the possibility of 
being involved in the wars of a sister nation requires, as a matter of necessary 
prudence, that defence policy shall be fully co-ordinated with that nation 
during the years of peace. To those who hold it, however, this doctrine is 
not a mere speculative opinion; it is a matter of life and death, the truth of 
which has been forced upon them by bitter experience during the present war, 
in which unpreparedness has brought them to the very verge of national 
extinction. They dare not run the like risk again, and must now act upon 
their convictions, irrespective of the dissent of those who trust to other 
resources for their security. Accordingly it is the plain duty of statesmanship 
in the United Kingdom to proceed to the organization of a common system 
of defence within the Commonwealth, in conjunction with any other 
members thereof who are willing to share the obligations and benefits of 
the system. It is evident that such co-operation cannot be limited to the 
sphere of directly strategic planning, but must extend to the continuous 
joint control of the foreign policy by which the military obligations may be 
brought into play. 

Acceptance of such a scheme of common action and counsel within the 
Empire need not create any cleavage between the participants and those 
members of the Commonwealth which choose to stand aloof from it and 
continue the present practice of less formal and frequent consultation. 
It is no part of the imperial system to require uniformity of relation between 
the partners. Nor would it in any way detract from the authority of the 
world organization for peace to which the whole Empire is prepared to 
subscribe. On the contrary, the consolidation of a nucleus of British States, 
sufficiently integrated in their defence preparations and united in their policy 
to be always ready for instant action together, can only strengthen the hands 
of both the larger societies—the Commonwealth and the world-wide 
League—in whose pacific purposes they share. 



EMPLOYMENT POLICY 

THE GOVERNMENT WHITE PAPER 

T HE tremendous events of this culminating summer of the war have 
inevitably distracted attention from post-war policy. There is a suspen¬ 
sion rather than a diminution of interest. It is partly for that reason—and 
partly for the reason that its subject-matter offers less obvious and specious 
attraction than the Beveridge Report on Social Insurance— that the Govern¬ 
ment White Paper on Employment Policy* has aroused less interest or 
controversy than might have been expected. It is true that the House of 
Commons debated the subject of the White Paper for three days and the 
House of Lords for two and that both Chambers adopted without a division 
a Resolution which welcomed “the declaration of His Majesty’s Government 
to accept* as one of their primary aims and responsibilities the maintenance of 
a high and stable level of employment after the war”. This means that 
Parliament has given a general blessing to the first sentence of the White 
Paper, from which the words of the Resolution were taken. It remains 
entirely free to criticize or oppose any legislation which the Government 
may introduce or any administrative measures which it may take to give effect 
to its proposals. The proceedings of Parliament cannot be followed or 
widely reported in the daily press, which could fill its space twice over with 
the chronicle of great deeds in the field; and it is particularly appropriate 
therefore that a quarterly magazine like Tim Round Table should 
examine and explain the contents of the White Paper and consider its 
implications. 

It will be perfectly clear to anyone who reads the Hansard Report on the 
Debate which took place in the House of Commons on June 2T, 22 and 23 
that the adoption without a division of the Government Resolution did not 
mean unanimous approval, or anything approaching it, either of the princi¬ 
ples or of the details of the White Paper. Every shade of opinion was repre¬ 
sented amongst the speakers. One of them remarked that “if the White 
Paper had finished after the first sentence it would have said all that it has 
said of practical value”. Another dismissed it as “unadulterated nonsense”. 
A third welcomed it as “an explosive doctrine”, which blew up, amongst 
other things. Tariff Reform, Free Trade, Commodity Exchanges and even 
Socialism itself. Mr. Arthur Greenwood, while glad to see it, reasserted on 
behalf of his friends “the faith we all hold that the one way is the way we call 
Socialism”. From the Conservative back benches Mr. Hcly-Hutchinson 
expressed the view that the White Paper as a whole was “a most genuine 
attempt to solve the problem which appears to me to be practically insoluble”. 
It would not be difficult greatly to extend the list of varied and even contra¬ 
dictory opinions. 

Three Main Purposes 

What then does the White Paper do? It has three main purposes. In the 
* Cmd. 6527, H.M.’s Stationery Office, 
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first place it sets out the conditions on which, in normal times, a reasonably 
high level of stable employment can be maintained in the special economic 
circumstances of Great Britain. Secondly it defines the limits within which 
Governments can hope to create those conditions and outlines certain specific 
suggestions, some of them novel, for Government action. Finally it explains 
how the Government hopes to overcome the purely temporary difficulties of 
the transition from a war to a peace economy. 

In its treatment of the first of these subjects the White Paper gives full 
weight to all the factors over which Government control can only be 
limited. We are, for instance, dependent on export trade for the means with 
which to buy many necessary imports and owing to the loss in the furnace of 
war of a large part of our foreign investments we must increase our exports 
probably by as much as 50 per cent if we are to maintain our present standard 
of living. The White Paper explains the problem and explains, too, how far 
its solution must depend on international relations, on the trade policy of 
other countries and on the degree of initiative shown by our own industry in 
recovering export markets and finding fresh outlets for its products. It 
leaves no doubt that a rising standard of industrial efficiency is essential to 
success, and that in the last resort only the employers and workers in industry 
can make it efficient. It predicates reasonable stability of wages and prices. 
That means—and the White Paper says so—that wage levels can only safely 
be raised if they go with increased productivity, that rings and similar 
arrangements by manufacturers for the purpose of maintaining prices must 
be .subject to the closest scrutiny, and that trade customs and restrictive 
practices may need to be revised by the workers themselves and their unions. 
The White Paper recognizes also that the mobility of labour is an essential 
requirement and that whatever Governments may do to promote it must fail 
unless the citizen recognizes “the duty of fending for himself” and workers 
arc prepared to move to places and occupations where they arc needed. 
Finally, in addition to reasonable stability of wages and prices and adequate 
mobility of workers between occupations and localities, there must be, to 
ensure high and stable employment, a general maintenance of total expen¬ 
diture on goods and services. That means not merely an approximate 
balance of foreign trade, but also the elimination of serious fluctuations 
either in the consumption expenditure of the individual, in the expenditure 
by public authorities on current services such as education and defence or in 
private or public capital expenditure on buildings, machinery, roads and other 
durable equipment. 


Bounds of Government Action 

The second purpose of the White Paper, as has been said, is to define the 
bounds of Government action and to suggest methods by which they may 
possibly be widened. “Employment”, as the foreword states, “cannot be 
created by Act of Parliament or by Government action alone.” The Govern¬ 
ment can, however, work in the international sphere to create conditions 
favourable to trade, and to our trade in particular. It is co-operating and 
will continue to co-operate actively with other nations, as, for example, 
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through the Mutual Aid Agreement with the United States of America, 
through the Linked Nations organization of U.N.R.R.A., through the 
discussions for the creation of an international Monetary Fund and Invest¬ 
ment Bank, through the machinery of the British Commonwealth of Nations 
and through the International Labour Organization. At home it can extend 
and perfect the statistical work which has been set on foot during the war in 
regard to the analysis of the national income and expenditure, and it can 
expand and accelerate the collection of statistics on the workings of industry 
and commerce, employment and savings, public and private capital expendi¬ 
ture, so that through a small central staff it may be possible to measure and 
analyse economic trends in sufficient time for Governments to influence them. 
It is hoped—by requiring public authorities and, so far as it is feasible, 
private undertakings to prepare programmes of capital expenditure for 
some years in advance—so to influence the execution of such programmes 
that they will be spread with reasonable consistency over good and bad 
times. All these measures may fail to prevent wide variations in capital 
expenditure with consequent fluctuations in the personal expenditure of 
persons engaged in the capital industries and in the incomes of those 
employed in making goods for consumption. To counteract that tendency 
the Government suggests, when settled conditions return, an adjustment of 
contributions paid by employers and workers under the proposed new 
system of social insurance in such a way that more would be paid in good 
times and less in bad. It is also willing to consider an extension of the 
war-time device of deferred credits arising from tax payments, so that in 
effect the taxpayer would pay more than he need in good times in order to 
pay less than he ought to in bad. Finally a brief and highly condensed section 
of the White Paper would appear to suggest that the Treasury is prepared 
to take a longer view of the national finances than that of an annual budget, 
and possibly, though this is not clear, be content with equilibrium over a 
longer period. 

The Transitional Period 

The third purpose of the White Paper is to explain the plans of the Govern¬ 
ment for an orderly transition from war to peace economy. The memory of 
1919 and 1920 still lives, and that experience of inflation followed by slump is 
one which no one wishes to renew. Fortunately there is no reason to think 
that it need be renewed. It is probable that the war will end gradually and 
demobilization be spread over a longer period. The mechanism of control 
and rationing has been developed and is better understood. The main task 
of the Government is so to operate those controls that the available, and 
probably inadequate, labour and raw materials are directed to the purposes 
most vital in the national interests. These are, as the White Paper explains, 
the export trade, the necessities of civilian consumption at home and the 
re-equipment of industry to function at the highest efficiency. The Govern¬ 
ment has at its service a system of rationing which can only gradually be 
relaxed, the savings organization which must work to prevefita wild scramble 
for an insufficient supply of unrationable goods and also established machinery 
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for controlling the direction of investment. It has also the knowledge that 
the relations between employers and workers in industry are sound and 
that there is a much wider general understanding of what must be avoided. 
Little criticism has been made, or is likely to be made, of the Government’s 
plans for this transitional period. 

That, briefly, is the subject-matter of the White Paper. The first impression 
which the document must make on any reader is that it is direct, frank and 
fair-minded. It offers no panacea and skates over no difficulties. Within the 
limits of 28 pages and on a subject on which several volumes could be, and 
indeed many have been written, it sets out clearly and frankly what others 
have to do and to refrain from doing if the Government itself is to do 
anything effective. If it had no other value at all, the White Paper would have 
justified the time and thought put into it as an educational pamphlet. The 
second impression made by the White Paper is that the “ifs” are tremendous. 
If one of them goes wrong, the problem is thrown back into the melting- 
pot. Take, for instance, international action; will it work? Clearly, there 
can be no certainty at this moment. In some fields, such as the feeding of the 
starving and destitute areas of Europe, international action may well prove to 
be more effective than in others such as a rational trade policy or the control 
of exchanges. Up to the time of writing the transactions of the recent 
Monetary Conference at Bretton Woods have not been published in this 
country, and any full examination of what the delegates have proposed to 
their 44 Governments must be deferred to another occasion. But even the 
brief paragraphs of newspaper comment throw light on some of the practical 
difficulties in the way of any international organization when delegates 
speaking many languages and drawn from countries economically, morally, 
politically and in their standards of business honesty heterogeneous, assemble 
as though to speak on the same subject in the same tongue. It will not have 
escaped notice that at Bretton Woods there were two controversial moments 
when the quotas of members were being fixed for the Monetary Fund and for 
the Investment Bank. For the first the quota was a measure of votes and for 
the second a measure of risk. All the competition was to increase one’s 
quota for the first and lower it for the second. 

Wages Stability 

Another “if” concerns the chances of wages stability. There has been a 
substantial increase in many wages during the war and still more, of course, 
in most industries in earnings. That increase has not been accompanied 
by any corresponding increase in efficiency. Indeed the first task of industry, 
if it is to survive and expand in the export market after the first few years in 
which demand must outrun supply, will be to re-establish its former standards 
of efficiency which have inevitably been lost through war-time dilution. 
That must take time and must await the return of skilled men; and a great 
measure of restraint will be needed from the leaders and members of trade 
unions, if present wage standards are to be related, as they ought to be, at 
least to pre-war" standards of industrial efficiency and not to the lower 
standards of war-time operation. 
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The third uncertainty concerns that part of the policy for which the 
Treasury are responsible. The sections of the White Paper on central finance 
which were drafted by the Treasury are, as has been said, lacking in precision 
and devoid of detail. It is right that the Treasury, which has immense 
internal and international responsibilities, should be cautious. But, as some 
of the strongest supporters of the expansionist policy to which the White 
Paper is committed have pointed out. Treasury caution goes beyond what is 
reasonable when it leaves the public in doubt whether the Treasury is 
prepared to take the long-term view of some of its problems, without which 
the rest of the policy of the White Paper cannot be carried out. It is necessary 
here only to give one example. The White Paper postulates a concerted drive 
by industry for the expansion of our export trade. In many markets of first- 
class potential importance- -India, for example—the expansion, and indeed 
the maintenance, of British export trade will depend on the extent to which 
exports can be combined with local manufacture. British industry has to de¬ 
cide in the near future whether it is prepared to manufacture some of its own 
products in such countries and place its technical and industrial experience 
behind such local ventures. If it were a free agent there is not much doubt 
that industry would take the plunge, and as a necessary condition of success 
would become a financial as well as technical partner. But in many 
countries—and India again is one—the Treasury attitude has been, and is, 
that the extent of the sterling balances built up by those countries as the 
result of the war rules out any investment of capital in them for the time 
being by British industry. If this view is maintained, the nascent industries 
of those countries will look to the United States and to European countries, 
such as Sweden and Switzerland, for the backing which they require, and 
the future of British exports to those countries or of British participation 
in industrial development within them will be gloomy indeed. The moral 
can only be that without a longer view by the Treasury industry cannot 
make the full effort which the White Paper rightly demands of it. 

Free Enterprise and Whitehall 
The White Paper raises doubts of a different kind in many minds. They 
recognize that it is a brave and honest effort to shift some of the stumbling- 
blocks which have prevented reasonably steady employment in the past, but 
they are concerned to preserve the freedom of the individual to manage his 
affairs, always within the law, in his own way, to take risks when his experi¬ 
ence tells him that it is right, and to hold back when instinct suggests that 
course. These critics, some hostile, many of them friendly, ask themselves 
what influence the new regime is likely to have on the working of free 
enterprise. Mr. Ernest Bevin, in the admirably sincere and courageous 
speech in which he explained the White Paper, was at some pains to show 
that the Government policy did not encroach on the controversy between 
private enterprise and public ownership. That surely is only true in the 
narrowest and most formal sense that nowhere in the White Paper is it 
suggested that any undertaking now owned or operated under the one 
system should in future be owned or operated under the other. The policy of 
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the White Paper clearly assumes that industry and commerce will work much 
more in the future than in the past in response to directives from Whitehall. 
Armed with the figures and the graphs assembled and interpreted by their 
statisticians the Departments will tell a manufacturer when to extend his 
factory and where to put it, and will advise, or even instruct, exporters to 
give priority to exports to one country rather than to another. It is not 
inconceivable that such a system might work, provided that the Departments 
learn to operate with the same speed and decision as are essential in business, 
and provided also that the judgment of their “experts”, founded on their 
statistical researches, is no more unreliable than that of individual business 
men who can look only to the practice and experience of a lifetime. But, 
whether it works or not, it is impossible to represent such a system as though 
it left free enterprise where it was. It must limit the freedom of free enterprise 
in almost every direction and in time indeed substitute another type of mind 
for the adventurous and individualistic mind which understands and is at 
home in the realm of free enterprise. That the nominal ownership of the 
business remains in private hands, rather than in the possession of the State, 
is relatively unimportant; and indeed, there are many who might prefer that 
the State should own their businesses, and leave them to run them, rather than 
to retain them as owners acting under instructions from Whitehall 
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ACHIEVEMENT AND OPPORTUNITY 

T OGETHER the free nations of the British Commonwealth, with one 
lamentable exception, entered the war in 1939. Together they stood 
firm amid the disasters of 1940; and history will tell that their unity and 
mutual help at that time was the decisive factor that gave the possibility of 
victory out of defeat. Together they have since fought to the edge of ulti¬ 
mate triumph. Now they move as solidly together in their approach to the 
problems of the peace. That is the summing-up of the Conference of Prime 
Ministers, held in London last May, which Mr. Winston Churchill described 
as “the highest pinnacle to which our world-wide family association has yet 
reached”. 

Of the details of the discussions the exigencies of war and diplomacy have 
made it impossible to disclose much. The official declaration made at the 
end of the Conference was in general though resounding terms. Neverthe¬ 
less Mr. Churchill could say: “We have advanced from vague generalities 
to more precise points of agreement.” The public understanding is that these 
covered a wide section of foreign policy as well as the higher strategy of the 
war; nor is there any reason to doubt that the unanimity displayed to the 
public was genuinely present. That six or seven nations with such diverse 
regional interests and internal characteristics should have achieved this 
unanimity amid a world so fraught with opportunities of difference is a 
great achievement in itself. It is also a pledge of hope for the future in 
which a British Commonwealth united in policy will have as critical a part 
to play as has to-day a Commonwealth united in arms. 

Yet, great as the achievement is, we must beware lest it turn hope and 
resolve into complacency and inaction. We must not forget that, while the 
problems of to-day in foreign policy and strategy are crucially important, 
we are likely to find it no less difficult, and maybe much harder, to reach 
agreement within the Commonwealth upon those which will face us in the 
years after the war. For to-day all immediate measures can be judged by 
a single standard accepted by all (bar Eire): their place in the supreme 
endeavour to overcome and destroy the enemy. Problems of the future 
present themselves in the main as generalities; their detail cannot be con¬ 
sidered, for it depends entirely upon the unforeseeable course of the war, 
the manner in which peace comes, and the state of the world at that time. 
Yet it is the details, not the generalities, of policy that occasion friction and 
may lead our paths apart. To-day the fatal decision for peace or war has 
already been taken by every member of the Commonwealth. There is no 
changing of it now, no hesitation at successive crises of policy between 
courses one of which may lead at length to war, the other to no-war, though 
which leads whither is the very article of debate. To-day our armed forces 
are pooled and unity of higher command accepted, whereas after the war 
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one of the key questions in Commonwealth relations will be precisely 
whether our forces can be so integrated as to form a joint means of defence 
and a united front against the aggressor. To seek agreement among the 
Commonwealth nations now is necessary* and to have succeeded a matter for 
deep satisfaction; but to do so continuously after the war will be just as 
necessary, and probably much more difficult. 


Post-war Commonwealth Relations 

The task appears all the harder when we reflect upon the nature of the central 
problem in post-war Commonwealth relations. Each of tine nations of the 
Commonwealth lias its own particular interests and its own station in the 
world. Each recognizes that its security depends in the long run upon 
co-operation with foreign as well as British Powers, in a system as nearly 
world-wide as possible; and that its place in that system must be conditioned 
by its regional opportunities and needs. At the same time each regards the 
Commonwealth connection itself as having a value at least equal in motive 
effect (as the events from 1939 onwards have shown) with the regional tie. 
Hence each member is bound by the regional interests of the others no less 
than by its own. As nations they pursue their separate national interests; 
as members of the group they share the group responsibilities as well as the 
group resources. How to reconcile the Commonwealth system w'ith the 
international system is the great paradox of our external policy as we begin 
to face the post-war era. 

The problem is best seen in terms of the United Kingdom and Europe. 
It is imperative for the United Kingdom that European peace and security 
should be organized, and in order to be sure of this she must herself be 
intimately bound to the European security system, at least as firm guarantor. 
Neither her Commonwealth membership nor her dominant need for asso¬ 
ciation with the United States can qualify or override this vital need. Are 
then the other nations of the Commonwealth, who in turn are bound to her 
fate by interest as well as sentiment, to be equally guarantors of, or partners 
in, the European system ? If not, how are the two aspects of United Kingdom 
policy to be reconciled, lest in a crisis she be torn between conflicting interests 
and aims ? 

The Dominions are unanimous in recognizing their unwritten commit¬ 
ment to Europe, as an historical fact at least. 

“No blows were struck at Australia”, said Mr. Curtin at Guildhall, “when 
Germany marched into Poland, but Australia knew that in marching into Poland, 
Germany was marching into a strategic area which was part of a considered plan 
of world domination, and that the attack on Poland was as much Australia's 
business as if the very port of Sydney itself had been bombarded by the Nazis.” 

Nor was Mr. Mackenzie King less emphatic on this point. “Clearly", he 
said in his address to both Houses of the Mother Parliament, “the main¬ 
tenance of human freedom has depended upon the preservation of the 
freedom of Britain." 
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“I believe”, said Mr. Mackenzie King at Ottawa amid the plaudits of his own 
people, “that if the Commonwealth of Nations had not found it in their hearts, 
from their love of freedom and sense of justice, to come immediately, as they did, 
to the side of Britain when this struggle broke out, she herself might not have 
found it possible to keep the gate (of freedom) open. If the gate is ever closed, 
there will be no more freedom for free men in this world, I believe, for a thousand 
years to come.” 

These utterances by implication identify the Dominions completely with 
the European interests of the United Kingdom, since the Dominions share 
most bountifully in that freedom which would be lost if she were to go 
under. The logic of this would be for them to pledge themselves to unity 
of policy and action with the United Kingdom in foreign affairs and defence, 
and she with them; and for her and them to set up a standing mechanism 
of consultation, joint decision and integrated action. Yet from this logical 
solution it seems that most of their present leaders recoil. 

World Organization 

Although it is the sense of national sovereignty which lies behincl this 
hesitation, and although indeed all immediate plans for strengthening the 
Commonwealth must be based on continuance of the national sovereignty 
of the Dominions, their dislike of binding commitments in the Common¬ 
wealth does not seem to extend to commitments of a wider international 
kind. 

“We affirm”, said the Prime Ministers in their Declaration, “that after the war 
a world organization to maintain peace should be set up and endowed with the 
necessary power and authority to prevent aggression and violence.” 

What can be this endowment of power to prevent aggression? Manifestly 
not the mere independent forces of the constituent nations, to be assembled 
at their will as occasion arises; for it is the world organization itself that is 
to be endowed, and a contingent contribution is not an endowment. There 
can be only two answers: either what is commonly known as an international 
police force, which requires international sources of finance and, in short, 
presumes an international government; or national quotas of force so un¬ 
equivocally pledged, and so integrated and disposed, as to constitute a 
guaranteed endowment of the world organization. If, then, we are not to 
suppose that the Prime Ministers use words without thought as to their 
meaning, or deliberately to throw dust in the public's eyes, we can only 
conclude that they intend such commitments to a world organization, which 
is still unspecified and certainly untested, as would, if given to their own 
well-tried Commonwealth of Nations, renew with irrepressible vigour its 
power and leadership in human affairs. 

The fact is that one paradox leads on to another. The nations of the 
Commonwealth are here seeking to reconcile their respective regional and 
imperial interests by subordinating all alike to a world-wide system of 
security. The solution is logically indefeasible, but we must face the fact that 
no world-wide security system yet exists, and that to bring it into existence 
will require efforts and decisions that will try to the utmost the mechanism 
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of British Commonwealth co-operation itself. Moreover most people feel 
that the world system must rest primarily on the support and the action of 
the four or five great Powers, and that the problem of linking their interests 
and policies to those of the smaller Powers is no less difficult than that of 
great-Power organization. The problem of the British Commonwealth is 
itself, in essence, the same problem of linking great and small Powers in 
such a way as to make their maximum combined contribution to their 
common security and the governance of the world. 

In these Commonwealth affairs the form is of less importance than the 
spirit: and the Conference of Prime Ministers showed at least that the spirit 
was sound and willing. While form does not matter much, practice is all- 
important. In the British Commonwealth, with our empirical approach and 
our flexible constitution, we have opportunities of developing practice ahead 
of written forms which do not exist elsewhere. The success of the 1944 
Conference in solving the problem of Commonwealth,relations in the post¬ 
war world may well be judged by the impetus that it gives to nq,w and 
imprpved practices of integration, capable of leading on to more general 
and formal solutions later. 

Agreement in Peace and War 

Since security is the beginning and end of foreign policy in these dangerous 
times, such practices may be sought in the military no less than in the 
diplomatic field. Military integration, indeed, presupposes political agree¬ 
ment, but political agreement may itself be unavailing in a crisis if it is not 
backed by military collaboration of long standing. The mere fact that all the 
armed forces of the Commonwealth have used the same training and 
weapons was invaluable in the decisive days of 1939 and 1940. That their 
equipment from uniforms to tanks was the same saved at least six months 
in developing the economic war-potential of the Dominions and India. 
Ability to come instantly under unity of command in particular theatres was 
another vital makeweight in the scales that balanced victory against defeat. 
These assets ought to be reinforced, not weakened, in time of peace when 
the inclination is all to act separately and drift apart. If we can have an 
Anglo-American Combined Chiefs of Staff, and contemplate its continuance 
after the war, with the Russians included, should we not aim at once at a 
standing organ of higher strategy having the nature of a Commonwealth 
Combined Chiefs of Staff? In local theatres, such as the Indian Ocean area, 
where Commonwealth military collaboration is plainly essential, we should 
be considering plans for joint staffs and united commands. 

The existence of an international system, which everyone hopes for and 
intends, will clearly not relieve the nations of the Commonwealth either 
of their dangers or of their duties in the defence of peace. Indeed, by 
making their commitment world-wide it will enlarge their responsibilities 
rather than restrict them. They cannot look to the international system for 
the means of their own defence against war unless they themselves are ready 
to contribute as a group at least their share of the joint means, the share 
appropriate to a great Power with widely scattered territory and long lines 
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of communication as well as great resources. In that world responsibility 
the United Kingdom alone is incapable of discharging the share of the 
Commonwealth as a whole. 

Mr. Curtin and Mr. Mackenzie King 
It is clear from Mr. Curtin’s statements before, during and since the Con¬ 
ference that he at least is fully seized of the need for empirical action to 
strengthen the means of Commonwealth collaboration, action that may not 
be equally rapid throughout the whole group of self-governing members. 
Asked at a press conference in the early stages of the London meeting what 
he would do if his proposals for closer governmental and official intercourse 
were not approved, he replied: “1 will go on with what 1 can get.” “If,” 
he added,in an aside, “I cannot have four brethren and can have three, well, 
three’s better than none.’b “For,” said Mr. Curtin, “if you are not going 
to do anything because you cannot get everything, you stay put.” 

The main line of opposition to his proposals has been made clear from 
many statements of Mr. Mackenzie King. 

“From time to time”, he said to members of both Houses at Westminster, “it is 
suggested we should seek new methods of communication and consultation. 1 
believe very strongly in close consultation and effective co-ordination of policies. 
What more effective means of co-operation could have been found than those 
which, in spite of all the handicaps of war, worked with such complete success?” 

It is precisely to this question that Mr. Curtin and others have been seeking 
an answer, recognizing that success is always relative. 

“Let us, by all means”, continued Mr. Mackenzie King, “seek to improve where 
we can. But in considering new methods of organization we cannot be too careful 
to see that, to our own peoples, the new methods will not appear as an attempt to 
limit their freedom of decision, or to peoples outside the Commonwealth, as an 
attempt to establish a separate bloc. Let us beware lest in changing the form we 
lose the substance; or, for appearance's sake, sacrifice reality.” 

We have employed the italics to show that Mr. Mackenzie King has in effect 
answered his own argument. It is surely Mr. Curtin who is entitled to ask 
whether, in following the Canadian rather than the Australian approach, the 
leaders of the Commonwealth may not sacrifice reality for the sake of 
appearance. 

Present Defects of Liaison 

Even during the war there have been occasions of friction and misunder¬ 
standing which could perhaps have been avoided or mitigated by an even 
closer and more continuous liaison. The round-table meeting of Prime 
Ministers was admittedly overdue. The success of their deliberations, the 
short time that it proved necessary for them to be absent from their own 
capitals even in war-time, underline the need for frequent such meetings, 
at times alike of peace and war. 

The standing mechanism of information and consultation through the 
High Commissioners and through routine exchange of telegrams is invalu¬ 
able; but it suffers from two important defects. First, it interposes a process 
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of digestion by the informing Government, which is apt to blur the points 
of special interest to each of the recipient Governments and to eliminate 
what it is not thought desirable for the other members of the Commonwealth 
to know, or to know just yet. Secondly, it must often fail to keep the 
channels of mutual information open and flowing at the formative stage of 
policy. These defects can in some measure be remedied if—to the extent of 
the wish of each to do so—member Governments of the British Common¬ 
wealth have their official representatives working inside the administrative 
machine of each of the others, seeing interdepartmental papers and being 
brought into all official discussions that may concern them. Australia has 
long had, to her great advantage, a liaison officer accredited to the Foreign 
Office and having a seat in the Office of the Cabinet. This precedent could 
be widely extended and such officers still more closely absorbed into the 
administrative system of the countries to which they are accredited. 

This is not the only way in which the continuous mechanism of con¬ 
sultation and information could be strengthened. Sir Edward Grigg, for 
instance, has put forward with great cogency the case for periodical joint 
sessions of delegates from all the Parliaments of the Commonwealth with 
due procedure and agenda. This is one of those ideas not only excellent in 
themselves but also capable of natural growth and development to suit new 
and widening horizons. 

An All-Commonwealth Service? 

Every proposition for improving the mechanism of Commonwealth unity 
must be judged by the purpose which the mechanism is to serve. Do we 
want to be united, and if so for what purposes ? These are large questions. 
The Imperial Conference itself, meeting much more frequently than in the 
past, is admitted by all to serve the highest common factor of agreed purpose. 
Many people believe that a small standing secretariat, manned from all over 
the Commonwealth and paid for in fair proportion, would in turn help the 
purpose of the more regular Imperial Conference. That the sovereign 
member Governments should be unable to agree on the appointment of its 
head and*other staff from time to time, or to subordinate its activities to their 
common will, when they are able to agree upon far graver issues of foreign 
and military policy, is a paradox which can hardly be accepted until 
practical experience has shown it to be the fact. There may be awkward 
constitutional questions to be answered, but the British constitutional system 
is in essence evolutionary, and proceeds by finding theories, which it calls 
laws, to justify facts and procedures already operative. 

It may indeed seem strange that we have never constructed an all-Com- 
monwealth service for all-Commonwealth purposes of any kind, except the 
staff of one or two institutions like the Imperial War Graves Commission, 
which is paid for and controlled by the Governments of the Commonwealth 
jointly. The League of Nations, the International Labour Office, U.N.R.R.A. 
and other international organizations all have their own staff. The post-war 
world organization, “endowed with power and authority”, will need a large 
civil, and possibly a military, service of its own. Yet the British Common- 
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wealth of Nations has none. The diplomatic and consular services which 
serve the whole Commonwealth are United Kingdom services, reinforced 
by small and independent services of the Dominions. The historical reasons 
for this condition of affairs are obvious; but the question has yet to be 
answered, whether their remaining strength to-day outdoes the need for 
closer integration in the world of to-morrow. 

Closer Commonwealth Collaboration 
In building means of co-operation among the Commonwealth countries, 
whether at the parliamentary, governmental, military or official level, even 
on the basis of full national sovereignty, wc possess assets of priceless value, 
whose worth we are apt not to appreciate until we feel the handicap of their 
absence in our relations with foreign countries. The first is the assumption, 
never challenged in our thinking, that we of the Commonwealth countries 
have the same broad objectives, the same basic interests, in international 
affairs, and that whatever each may decide as to its active participation, the 
enemy of one is the enemy of all: in brief, that we all play on the same side. 
This gives us great advantages in exchanging confidences both on facts and 
on policy. Secondly, we have the asset of common personal status through 
our allegiance to the Crown. Some Dominions have legislated to establish 
a Dominion citizenship which amounts to nationality for local purposes; but 
for Commonwealth and international purposes all who owe allegiance to 
His Majesty are British subjects (or British protected persons), and within 
each of those classes our laws as to membership of services, transmission of 
secret information, and so on, make no distinction. No constitutional effort, 
no resignation of sovereignty, such as would be implied among foreign 
countries, is needed to enable the most complete integration and interchange 
of personnel, whether in the civil or the defence services. This fact has, for 
example, greatly eased the problem of united military organization during the 
war, by comparison even with our relations with the United States forces. 
Thirdly, we have the asset that our association is a working fact, and one 
universally recognized as natural and proper. The Commonwealth associa¬ 
tion gives rise to no disputes as to membership, arouses no suspicion of 
sinister design against non-members, and needs no laboriously constructed 
charter or covenant. It is there in action ready to hand as a recognized 
instrument of peace in aid of a world-wide system. 

It is no reflection upon the Commonwealth Prime Ministers* Conference 
of 1944 that it did not accomplish all the improvements in inter-Dominion 
relations which the most zealous would like to see. Such problems were not 
high up on its agenda, if indeed they found any formal place thereon; and 
their solution will depend largely upon practical developments through the 
years. The Conference of Prime Ministers achieved to the full its appointed 
task of proving the existence and settling the content of Commonwealth 
agreement to-day. The responsibility of ensuring that such agreement is 
maintained and guaranteed through the future is for another Conference to 
take up. Our hope is that it will not be long delayed, nor be allowed to hang 
too much upon the uncertainties of our relations with foreign Powers. 



RUSSIA’S FOREIGN POLICY 


The following article is contributed by a Russian correspondent, who has 
lived in recent years out of his own country, but has an intimate knowledge 

of its history . 

“And you, Russia of mine - arc not you also speeding like a troika which nought 
can overtake? . . . What does that awe-inspiring progress of yours foretell? 
Whither? Answer me! But no answer comes.. . . The air roars past you, for you 
are overtaking the whole world, and shall one day force all nations, all empires to 
stand aside, to give you way!” 

Dead Souls—Gogol, 1842. 

W HAT are the dominant interests of Russia in the peace settlement? 

Do they conflict with those of Britain? Tf they do, can these differences 
be removed? Neither country must be forced to compromise on essential 
points of its policy. That would leave an aftermath of disappointment, or 
frustration and would be the germ of future disputes. This article deals 
with post-war aims and its concern is Russia’s foreign policy. Russian 
internal affairs are mentioned only to the extent required to form a clearer 
picture. 

Anglo-Russian Relations 

The phrase, constantly repeated, that England and Russia in co-operation 
must be the safeguard of future peace, not for themselves only but also for 
the nations of Europe, must be translated from wishful thinking into a 
reality. The war has, in the short space of three years, done more to bring 
the two countries together than the preceding quarter of a century. Before 
the war Soviet Russia consistently denied to foreigners access to most 
information. Every matter connected with Russia became mysterious and 
its motives enigmatic. Nothing concerning Russia was treated dispassion¬ 
ately. In every country there were groups of people who either regarded the 
Russian experiment with unbounded enthusiasm or with equally sweeping 
condemnation. Diplomatic agents themselves knew little and had little to 
report; casual observers who visited Russia expressed views which were 
usually tinted with their own political background. 

Still, if we study carefully the development of Russian international 
relations, even far back in the nineteen twenties, a distinct pattern begins 
to emerge. The war has only hastened the process. It allows us better to 
appraise elements whose significance was not understood earlier. But 
besides giving us insight into Russia’s international problems, the war 
has, in spite of its horrors and destruction, disclosed certain characteris¬ 
tics and taught us much which will not be forgotten for generations. 
Russian military successes receive enthusiastic acknowledgement in England. 
She knew that the Russian soldier fights well, but what was novel was the 
ability patiently and consistently to organize a well built-up machine in which 
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all factors*—army, industry, transport, etc.—are successfully co-ordinated. 
A number of Russian technicians in various fields have come to this country. 
Their competency in their professions has impressed everyone favourably. 
They have shown integrity and unrelenting energy. Finally, Britain has 
been swept by a wave of deep admiration for the extraordinary patriotism 
and the unity in pursuit of the war by the people of Russia, regardless of 
sacrifice and suffering, regardless even of recent rifts among them in class, 
race and political and social outlook. Not unlike Britons, the Russian people 
are not easy to rouse and then only for a goal which seems to them worth 
while. It must be something which they grasp, something reaching to the 
very roots of their national existence. In Russian history, since four centuries 
ago the country re-entered the European stage, this has happened three times 
only. Each time it was against a foreign aggressor whose objective was the 
destruction of Russia and each time the war was fought with elementary 
violence and disregard of class difference—in the early seventeenth century 
against the Poles and Swedes under Minin (the common man) and Pojarsky 
(the Prince) ; in 1812, against Napoleon’s French army and its twenty satel¬ 
lites. Both ended in victory. Finally, to-day; we know now that the end 
will also be victorious. 

Before the revolution Britain had known and liked many representatives 
of Russia’s educated and upper classes. There was also a close contact 
between men of both countries prominent in science, art and letters. Time 
and again some revolutionaries of the intelligentzia took refuge in England. 
Russians such a* England knew have now disappeared. Of the simple man 
she understood little. England had been the first country to enter into 
relations with Russia centuries ago, but the Englishmen who spoke the 
language or resided in the country were not sufficiently numerous to con¬ 
tribute usefully to mutual understanding. Much of what they knew about 
Russia came from German books or from Germans settled in Russia. These 
treated all Slavs with contempt as a lower race, and in particular the Russians. 
Such views were held by most Germans—Junkers and Liberals alike; they 
only coveted Russian soil and had already marked its people as future slaves 
for the Herrenvolk. Hitler, in Mein Kampf, expresses in his crude and brutal 
way what German opinion really is. The distaste of Englishmen for the 
excesses of the revolution was unconsciously extended to the whole Russian 
people. Little could be done to dispel it. 

Influence of the War 

War has done much to make the British public less blind. Still, the very 
fact that Russia was well prepared and well armed when Hitler, for his own 
undoing, decided to attack her creates uneasiness and raises the question as 
to the ends for which such a powerful military instrument was forged in 
secret. Enemy propaganda makes much of Bolshevik imperialism. Anxiety 
in satellite, neutral and even occupied countries is fostered by this propa¬ 
ganda; in Germany itself this is probably the last remaining tool in the 
armoury to bolster up morale. Soviet Russia for her part was not eager in 
the past to dispel these suspicions. She felt herself surrounded by countries 
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unfriendly to her new social structure and the isolation which was self- 
imposed by Russia went far to increase the general apprehension. To-day 
Britain and Russia have concluded a defensive alliance which is intended to 
last long after the war. They have devised a common strategy which is 
being successfully put into operation and victory is not only certain but 
clearly in sight. It is essential, therefore, that Britain and Russia should 
come to a better understanding of each other’s aims and aspirations. 

The Peace of Versailles was concluded without Russia. No one except 
Russia herself could be blamed for this state of things. Civil war and 
revolution were tearing the country internally. There seemed to be no group 
of representatives who had any real title to speak for the country. The 
Treaty included clauses in wffiich Russian territorial and other rights were 
reserved. Many a statesman may already then have had forebodings of 
coming difficulties, but none so clearly as Mr. Winston Churchill. On 
July 17, 1919, in the midst of the festivities which followed the conclusion 
of peace, he spoke anxious and prophetic words about the absence of Russia 
from the victors. He saw Russia as a grim bear plodding on blood-sodden 
paws, prying into the gaily lit windows of the triumphant Allies, and 
foretold that without Russia there would not be peace, that in its treatment 
of Russia the League of Nations stood on trial and with it the civilized 
community of European States. This sinister apparition has hovered over 
the world for 25 years. Russia disappeared even in name. Out of the revolu¬ 
tion has arisen the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, fluid in substance, 
indefinite in frontiers, chaotic and ruthless in its methods. It proclaimed the 
aim of conquering the world by its doctrines. 

Revolution 

Russia is a country of extremes. The revolution also took an extreme form 
in its aims and in its ways. The methods, more than the aims, and especially 
the violence which accompanied it, repelled British sentiment and had a 
lasting effect. The circumstance that the upheaval took place at a moment 
when the Allies, of'whom Russia had been one, were engaged in deadly 
battle was felt as treachery and added to the resentment. It is not to be 
wondered at therefore if the feeling which was then created subsists to some 
extent even to-day, all the more so when those who on both sides held the 
commands in 1918 and those who govern to-day are frequently the same 
men. The revolution passed through a period of extreme internationalism. 
Not only the name of Russia but the idea itself was consistently wiped out 
of the minds of its people. Patriotism was reviled, the country was broken 
up into its components, independence was granted all round to every 
nationality which under any pretence, real or false, of self-determination 
tore itself away from the former Russian Empire. The leaders who flocked 
to Russia were often alien to it in race and in spirit. Administration, army, 
industry, transport were destroyed or at a standstill; everything had to be 
built up anew. The Soviets felt that the working classes in other countries, 
exhausted by war and discontented by its results, would be their natural 
allies and helpers. The internationalist leaders of new Russia turned at first 
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towards them and towards enlisting their revolutionary support. Disappoint¬ 
ment came quickly both in the political and in the military sphere. Foreign 
workers remained on the whole inert. The countries which had regained 
their independence instead of showing gratitude themselves began to form 
allegiances with the enemies of Russia. Russia’s military weakness invited 
acts of aggression. The incursion of the Poles into the Ukraine and Kiev 
in 1920, followed by the disastrous Russo-Polish war and the Treaty of Riga, 
was a severe lesson. A new policy was gradually adopted. It kept up 
political subversions in other countries in order to divide their population 
internally and to forestall any concerted action against the revolution through 
the influence of its sympathizers. The beginnings of the Red Army were 
laid. Every expert, whatever his country, was welcomed to give advice and 
guidance so as to form an instrument quickly for the defence of what 
remained of the country. Soviet leaders had begun their campaign for safety. 
To obtain this safety they required time. Their aim was twofold: to gain 
time in order to perfect their defence and therefore to avoid all conflicts 
until they became strong enough to defend themselves by their own means. 
This ushered in their policy of agreements with foreign Powers, regardless 
of either their sympathy or antagonism towards the Soviet regime, of which 
the Treaty of Rapallo in 1922 was the most significant. 

Internally purges of earlier supporters of integral world revolution were 
effected with increasing momentum. Abroad these purges created the worst 
possible impression by their ruthlessness. Yet it may well be that this action 
of the Soviet Government to-day finds its reward. The development of the 
natural resources of Russia was proclaimed the principal objective; the 
interest of the individual consumer was disregarded. Five-year plans were 
carried out with a great measure of success and with unflinching energy to 
make Russia, as far as possible, independent of foreign supplies. The young 
generation, deprived of the guidance of its elders, grew up completely 
isolated in the conviction that Russia alone was on the way to social and 
technical progress. Young Soviet citizens started life as primitive beings 
in what seemed at first a completely materialistic environment. In their 
eagerness to learn and their joyful acceptance of responsibilities they gradu¬ 
ally became inspired to look upon the process of building up as surrounded 
by a mystic halo. They felt as lonely pioneers of a new and happier world. 

In June 1941 the war broke out. On that day Russia, facing her natural 
enemy, reappeared before the world in a new and resurrected stature. It 
came to Russia sooner than expected. It was not, like Britain’s entry into 
the war, an act of her will, but was forced upon her by circumstances. 
This makes both partners suspicious. Russia knows that her part in the 
war is a welcome windfall to her Western Allies, but to win the war is 
really the only aim on which both partners at present are completely at one. 

Many steps have been taken by the Soviet Government since the opening 
of hostilities to make their country and their army better fitted for war. 
These steps concern their internal politics and structure, their army, also 
religious organization and even family life. Detractors of Russia and of her 
leaders, especially in enemy countries, suspect sinister motives behind each 
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of these measures. It may well be that some of the more fanatical Bolsheviks 
accept them with a heavy heart. It remains, however, a fact that things 
abolished with such radical determination cannot be brought to life again 
without another revolution. This, after a victorious war, is not likely. 
Besides, innumerable Russians, either as soldiers in the forces or as prisoners 
of war, will have been to other countries and will have obtained that insight 
into European conditions which they lacked before. Again, all those who 
have served in the Red Army will have spent years of their life well clothed, 
well fed, well organized, even though exposed to danger, and will not be 
satisfied to return to the poor conditions of life in which their families have 
dwelt until now. The isolation is broken and we hope for all time. The new 
generation brought up in the belief that Russia was the sole country of social 
progress has had its interest aroused and many new problems will be 
maturing in its active mind. But above all the citizens of the U.S.S.R. again 
feel the pride of being Russians. This sentiment has found its solemn 
consecration: a new anthem replaces the Internationale , the first verse contains 
these words, “Our Motherland, Russia the Great”. 

New Foundations 

Russia re-enters the stage of world affairs on new foundations. She is still 
feared and distrusted by many, but no one can treat her with indifference, 
however exhausted she may be by the war. With the rebirth of Russia the 
scene is set for the future. Vast in territory, rich in gifts, untapped ground 
for development, she can apply her might for good or for evil. Which way 
will she turn? Events have not affected Russia alone.- Britain and her people 
are also undergoing a profound change. She has been obliged in war-time 
to adopt many measures interfering with personal freedom, introducing 
State control, planning, rationing. Better fellowship among her people 
transcending class differences will, it is hoped, be the outcome. This brings 
the way of life of the two countries nearer to each other and renders their 
problems easier to understand. Their relations are not restricted to the 
contact between their Governments and government officials and lead to 
better comprehension between the peoples themselves. 

Russia’s international problems are concerned, first, with her neighbours, 
some of whom have at different, and often recent, times been part of the 
Russian realm; secondly with the Great Powers, both in the West and in 
the East, with whom she may not even be in direct territorial contact; and 
finally with her attitude towards the safeguarding of peace, law and security 
in the world. A happy solution of many of Russia’s international problems 
depends, however paradoxical this may seem, to a great extent on the policy 
of Britain and on her ability to inspire confidence not only to-day but also 
ten years hence. It is hopeless to attempt to settle the future relations 
between nations solely by invoking facts from their historical past. The 
mentality of many European statesmen, even more than that of nations, is 
overshadowed by this heritage. 

Britain in building up her Empire in past generations may not have been 
free from criticism for the methods she applied, but in this century, and in 
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particular since she whole-heartedly joined the League of Nations, she has 
clean hands. She may have committed errors and inconsistencies; she may 
have been too timorous and too conciliatory, but she was not prompted by 
the selfish wish for an increase in her domination or in her territory. She 
did not take advantage of the weakness of others to exploit them. Of which 
of the European countries, apart from France and some small northern and 
western States, can this be said ? So many others have at some time recently, 
to a greater or a lesser degree, used the straits of a neighbour to gain some 
profit for themselves. The words of Ciano in June 1940 about the oppor¬ 
tunity which may not recur in a thousand years could have been spoken by 
many. Britain’s attitude gives her a special right to be heard in the coming 
Councils of the Nations and lends particular emphasis to her voice. 

Balance of Power 

Russia and Britain will come out of this war as thp two great victorious 
Powers in Europe. In order to give to British influence its full weight in 
her relations with Russia one point must be made clear. It concerns the 
traditional policy of Britain known as the balance of power. France will not 
be the dominant military Power as after the last war. Britain could leave 
her for the present out of account in balancing off against each other the 
strongest States in Europe. On the day when Russia gains the conviction 
supported by more than mere words that England is not fighting it out with 
Germany in order to maintain her influence in Europe and to remain the 
arbiter of the political situation Russia may abandon many of the steps she 
is taking, or intends to take, towards her neighbours to safeguard her posi¬ 
tion, because they will have become unnecessary. This is the crux of an 
Anglo-Russian understanding. The government-controlled Soviet press in 
recent, very outspoken publications has laid stress on this point and recalled 
earlier precedents in British policy, in particular the attitude of Britain 
towards France since the last war. It then goes on to prove that since 1925 
British diplomacy also tried to turn German lust from the West to the East 
and even hinted at a free hand against Russia. The abandonment by England 
of a time-honoured policy cannot be one-sided. England must be certain 
that het interests and her security will not suffer by such a reversal of policy. 
This can only be achieved if Russia gives unequivocal proof of her resolve- 
to abide by her agreements. 

Since Russia re-entered the scene as a national entity and not only as an 
incubator for the germ of international revolution, it is possible to speak of 
Russian problems regardless of the form of government. The specifically 
Soviet interests as opposed to purely Russian interests have receded. Soviet 
Russia demands that neighbouring Governments should not be hostile to the 
form of government established in Russia to-day. This is resented by them as 
an interference with their independence. Russia’s interests, regardless of the 
form of her Government, are to-day, as they were before, first, security from a 
potential aggressor—the possible aggressors have changed with the centuries 
but the danger has not been removed; secondly, openings to permit free inter¬ 
course between Russia and the outer world. In former days this meant in 
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the first instance free access to the sea. Modern developments, in particular 
in transport by land, sea and air, have somewhat reduced the importance of 
maritime communications. Many problems belong at the same time to the 
first and to the second group. Actions have been taken recently by Soviet 
leaders and a number of pronouncements made by them and by the 
Soviet press formulating Russian claims or expressing Russia's intentions in 
foreign affairs. Although they treat a diversity of subjects, most of them 
can be brought under one or the other of the above headings. 

Incidentally the Soviet leaders are reserved on the subject of the Far East. 
Russia faces both cast and west. She has for centuries suffered from this 
position, and has been frequently overrun or attacked from either side. The 
importance of the Far East for Russia is obvious; to-day with the strides in 
her economic development it has, apart from the military aspect, great 
importance for Russia as a future market for her goods. Russia pretends to 
keep outwardly a sort of equilibrium between China and Japan. In China 
she is far from whole-hearted in support of either of the two Chinese factions. 
She is slow to allow military supplies to reach China; she uses diplomatic 
pressure one day against one country, the next against the other. No picture 
can be formed on authentic information of Russia’s real intentions. It is 
certain, however, that she does not under-estimate the danger of the un¬ 
leashing of Mongol military fanaticism; she would be the first to meet it and 
to suffer from its onrush. 


Stalin’s War Aims 

The question of Russian safety on the Phiropean side finds expression in her 
territorial demands stated by Stalin as war aims. They include Finno- 
Karclia, the three Baltic Republics, White Russia, the Ukraine and the 
Moldav Republic. Demands to Finland for the session of strong points on 
the Finnish Gulf; Russian opposition to any form of federation or group of 
her neighbours, which could lead to the formation of a cordon sanitaire round 
her borders, also fit into this pattern. Russia opposes a Scandinavian bloc 
with Finland, as she does the project of a Central European federation sug¬ 
gested by the Poles, which would stretch from the Baltic to the Black Sea 
and include two countries which are to-day enemies, Hungary and Rumania. 
Against this Russia has made a defensive alliance with Czechoslovakia. It 
is open to other States to become her partners. 

Seen from the purely Russian angle, Stalin’s territorial demands have a 
strategic as well as an economic importance and also serve to satisfy in the 
Baltic Russia’s demands for better access to the sea. It must not be forgotten 
that Russia with her vast spaces, second only in size to the whole British 
Empire, has only one ice-free harbour on the Arctic since she lost the other, 
Petsamo, to Finland in 1918; and one on the Pacific. Both these harbours are 
exposed either in themselves or in their communications to enemy threats. 
Leningrad is to-day the only port open to Russia in the Baltic; Leningrad is 
also Russia’s second capital and the maritime gateway in the West for the 
whole of Russian territory. It is squeezed in between Finland and Estonia 
and is within range of field-guns from the nearest Finnish outpost. The 
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Baltic itself does not give free passage to the open oceans and is, besides, 
threatened by the Kiel Canal. The position is very much the same in the 
Black Sea. Although modern technique has, as has already been said, done 
much to remove the absolute importance of sea communications it is still 
current belief that no country is entirely independent unless it enjoys such 
communications. This belief is still strong in England; Russia’s aspirations 
in this respect cannot but find a sympathetic response. The Russian attitude 
is criticized by the Western Allies not so much for the substance of its claims 
as for the intransigent and unilateral manner in which they are being realized. 
British diplomacy in 1939 failed to come to an agreement with Russia prin¬ 
cipally on account of the intentions expressed by Russia concerning her small 
neighbours. It cannot but resent it if Russia to-day carries them out, regard¬ 
less of the opinion of her Allies, simply because the latter cannot afford at 
present to slight their indispensable partner in the war. Strategically the 
Russian frontier, with all that is required for its defence, is approximately 
1,000 miles longer if Russia has to take into account the possible hostility 
of the Baltic Republics and of Finland. She also loses the advantage of naval 
bases and of excellent means of communication. The Baltic Republics have 
enjoyed 25 years of independence. They have done much for their economic 
and political development and received general sympathy, but they have also 
learnt how difficult it is to be small and unprotected in the present world. 
The statesmen in Finland and in the Baltic States should realize that the condi¬ 
tions established after the last war have led to chaos. The natural inclination, 
at least for some of them, would be to live peacefully under the protection 
of their powerful Eastern neighbour who is also their best customer. It is 
the existence of Bolshevik rule, the dread of its methods, and the fear of social 
upheaval which hinder a reasonable solution. No one can help here except 
the attitude of the Russian Government and of its people themselves. 

We next come to Turkey. This question comes under the heading of 
Russia’s access to the sea and to free communications with the world. One 
of the first acts of the Soviet Government was to denounce the Treaty 
between the Allies giving Imperial Russia after the war a portion of Turkey, 
including Constantinople and the Straits. Soon after, Russia concluded a 
treaty of friendship and non-aggression with Mustapha Kemal. Both parties 
loyally adhered to the terms of the treaty and for a number of years relations 
were normal and even cordial. Russia showed no resentment at the terri¬ 
torial amputations made in favour of Turkey on her borders, in spite of the 
disappointment of Russian demands at the Lausanne and Montreux Con¬ 
ferences. Tension began with the approach of the present international crisis. 
Germany and her Allies were quick to use this for their propaganda and 
fanned the spark of misunderstanding. Owing to the disclosure of enemy 
support to Pan-Turanian subversive activities, to the influence of the Western 
Allies and to an improvement in the general situation Turkish anxiety is now 
receding. Indirectly the atmosphere should be much improved by one act 
of the Soviet Government, namely their declaration regarding Persia, when 
it joined the Western Allies. In present conditions of transport it would 
appear at least as attractive for Russia to have an outlet on the Indian Ocean 
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as a free passage into the Mediterranean, which in present circumstances is 
not much more than a lake. Still, Russia has declared that she recognizes 
and supports Persian independence. It may therefore be assumed that she 
will not try to obtain by unilateral action access to the ocean, but will do so 
by negotiation. There is, however, another point in Russian policy which has 
a bearing on the Turkish, in fact on the whole Balkan problem. During the 
last two years meetings of representatives of all Slav nations have been 
periodically held in Moscow, They try to revive Slav national feeling and 
call for unity. They are still in considerable confusion; but they foreshadow 
in public pronouncements and in the press, obviously not without the tacit 
approval of the Soviet Government, a federation of the Southern Slavs from 
the Adriatic to the Black Sea. If this fusion took place and the new body 
obtained by a treaty useful access to the Aegean, such an arrangement would 
even further reduce the importance of the Turkish question for Russia. 

The Polish Question 

It is impossible to mention the Slav meetings and the attempt to create Slav 
spiritual unity without touching upon the Polish question. Of all the prob¬ 
lems it is the thorniest. All Slav nations since the day when Russia liquidated 
the privileged classes are countries composed of democratic people, middle 
class, intelligentzia, peasants, workmen. There are different degrees in 
general culture and education among them, but there is little of the aristo¬ 
cratic or feudal class. Poland in this respect is different from the others. 
She has had an adventurous and often glorious past with periods of great 
expansion and successes and equally great reverses. She is in the unhappy 
position of being squeezed in between the two powerful States of Germany 
and Russia. She fears Germany and yet feels more attached in spirit and in 
history to the Western European States than to the Slavs in general, and in 
particular to the Russians. Poland was the final barrier between the onrush 
of Eastern tribes from Asia. She adopted her religion and many of her ways 
from the Latin world. There is not space to discuss in detail titles to this or 
that territory put forward by Polish politicians or the compensations and 
other features of an agreement which could satisfy all parties. England holds 
the Poles close to her heart for their patriotism, the valour of their soldiers, 
and the staunchness of the population left in occupied Poland; but the treat¬ 
ment of political problems solely on grounds of recently acquired rights 
appears in this country too legalistic and even causes irritation. Everybody, 
including Russia, wants an independent Poland formed of all the territories 
where the Poles themselves are in a majority. The Poles, however, have not 
always been very wise masters in their own house. Nowhere is the minority 
problem so acute as in that country and this serves to weaken them internally. 
They failed soon after the last war to reunite in one realm Lithuania and 
Poland, though they did so much in the past together for their mutual 
greatness. How much bad blood would have been spared had this question 
been solved. Sad memories are difficult to eradicate, in particular when the 
scars are recent. Still, would it not be better for the Poles to remember in 
their historical past that more than 500 years ago all the Slavs, for once 
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united under Polish generalship, smashed the German aggressor and stopped 
his march to the East for centuries ? 

The demand of the Soviet leaders concerning the structure of the Polish 
Government, so as to make it friendly, not to Russia only but to Soviet Russia, 
is felt by the Poles as an inadmissible interference with their independence. 
It is not possible here to discuss whether the Polish Government in London 
is what it should be; whether the Constitution of 1921 or that of 1935 should 
now be in force. It is known that some heartburning took place, even in the 
Polish army, when the late and much regretted General Sikorski was replaced 
by a man known for his animosity to Soviet Russia. As stated above, the 
Allies object to hostile political regimes being established in countries which 
touch their interests. The same is true of Soviet Russia. In Poland, however, 
as also in- other places, the Russian demand is feared because the Poles are 
not convinced that the Bolshevik regime will abide by friendly negotiated 
political arrangements and by the standards of civilized intercourse between 
nations, but that it will use its influence for other ends. The writer believes, 
however, that Soviet Russia, during the last ten years in any case, has used 
political subversion in other countries mainly in self-defence. Her leaders 
are realists who will not waste money or thought on actions unless they are 
necessary. They will not recklessly spend large sums on fortifications in the 
Baltic or on military and naval equipment if there is disarmament. They are 
not likely to use their funds for subversive action abroad now that it is not 
necessary. Russian successes have replaced other propaganda. They go 
further in their effects and reach far wider circles of the population than pro¬ 
paganda addressed to some sections only. The Soviet experience has given 
results which will be far-reaching in their repercussion abroad. It is doubt¬ 
ful, however, whether the Soviet rulers will now foster disorder and revolu¬ 
tionary excesses in foreign countries. They will have enough to concentrate 
upon in their own country. Disorder elsewhere will not help their own work 
of reconstruction. Their economy in particular will require their most per¬ 
sistent efforts. We should not under-estimate the importance of economic 
questions or overlook the many difficulties which may arise between Russia 
and her Western Allies in this field, but these cannot be dealt with in this article. 
No attempt can be made here to enumerate fully w hat has been done recently 
by Russia in foreign affairs. The following facts, however, may be mentioned: 
the declaration of Russia’s intentions on reaching the Rumanian borders; 
her treaty with the Norwegian Government, in which she joined England 
and the United States; her participation in numerous international bodies set 
up to prepare for the post-war world and her adhesion to the Atlantic 
Charter. All these are an indication of the line of policy which the Soviets 
declare it is their intention to adopt after the war. There are few differences 
between Russia and England in the field of foreign policy which could not 
be cleared by understanding and negotiation. 

Germany is Russia’s enemy. She is aggressive, grasping, ambitious; and 
has a growing population and increasing needs. Russia knows that Germany 
will not leave her in peace unless she is made harmless. But in spite of this 
there is less to divide the Soviet regime from the German than there is 
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between the Russian outlook and the British, $vere it not for the German 
idea of the Herrenvolk. The constitutional character of the British monarchy, 
the traditions of democracy in its institutions, the freedom of its citizens and 
its strong middle class, with which Russia includes mentally the greater part 
of its labour and of its trade unions, were foreign to Russian understanding 
and to their own way of living. 

The American Attitude 

It is interesting in this connection to compare the attitude of the United 
States. The attitude of its government circles, of its public opinion, to 
judge by its press, is decidedly less friendly to Soviet Russia th^n is the 
Englishman. Russians of the former regime in small numbers settled down 
in the United States. Some of them, having become American citizens, 
occasionally even reached positions of considerable prominence, but there 
the contact really ended. Americans in government circles are firm and 
intransigent in their intercourse with Russian government officials and 
have little inclination to humour them. In spite of this there is more 
understanding in Russia for the United States than there has been for 
Britain, and on the whole more sympathy. The ambitious young Russian 
compares himself to the early pioneer in America a century ago; he fore¬ 
sees the development of his country somewhat on similar lines; he is 
enthusiastic for the efficiency of American methods in industry and in 
organization generally and wishes to emulate them. The personal intercourse 
recently established between Russian and American technicians and men in 
the services has led to good understanding and is cordial. They are like 
two people of different education and ways who find each other in spite of 
the different level on which they have been brought up, and to their sur¬ 
prise can speak the same language. The difficulties they will have to over¬ 
come in future are less than those between England and Russia. 

The attitude of the United States in the post-war organization of the world 
is still undefined whilst the importance of Russian and British collaboration 
to ensure peace stands out as an established truth. It is with this particular 
question that we are concerned. Governments map out certain plans, but 
it is for the people of the country to put them actually into operation and to 
give them the proper background of understanding. There is between the 
simple Russian and the simple Briton much less to divide them than would 
appear to a superficial observer. Both are essentially peace-loving, but can 
fight to the end when his existence is at stake. Both are bad haters. The 
Russian is more emotional, but he is not persistent in acts of brutality or 
in cruelty. He is humane if a proper chord is touched. He will respond to 
goodness. The Christian faith in Russia lives, but in the hearts of its men. It 
may have now slumbered for years but once reawakened it will contribute 
good to the world. 



THE FUTURE OF FARMING 

UNANIMITY IN THE INDUSTRY 

T HE question which seems to be exciting most attention on our farming 
front to-day is “What is going to happen afterwards ?” It is true that 
most of those actively engaged in or about the industry are far too fully 
occupied with their immediate work to take more than an academic interest 
in the problem, or to attempt to do anything about it now; but there appear 
to be plenty of other people prepared to discuss and arrange their future for 
them. Post-war agriculture is regarded as a matter of international impor¬ 
tance. At the Hot Springs Conference representatives of 44 allied nations 
have carried a stage further the previous discussions at Ottawa and Sydney, 
which were confined to the British Empire. They have agreed on certain 
principles to ensure that mankind should benefit by agricultural production 
instead of fighting about it, that cut-throat competition should be replaced 
by co-operation, and that the different countries should now formulate long¬ 
term policies with this end in view. In our own country the various agricul¬ 
tural interests and others had already placed before the Government and the 
public their independent recommendations for the long-term agricultural 
policy to be adopted after the war, and these recommendations revealed a 
surprising unanimity of thought. With this encouraging feature before them 
the representath es of 12 important bodies interested in or directly concerned 
with British agriculture met last May at a conference summoned by the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England, and subsequently issued an agreed 
statement of a long-term policy advocated by the recognized representatives 
of landow ners, farmers, agricultural workers and the professional bodies 
associated with them. 

In the agricultural world this statement reads like the menu of a City 
Company’s dinner after five years of the austerities of war. First, it'is 
regarded as essential on national grounds that British agriculture should be 
maintained in a healthy condition, with a stable ievel of prices to provide a 
reasonable return to the producer and on the capital employed in the 
industry, and a scale of wages sufficient to secure a proper standard of living 
for the workers. The price-level must be related to the cost of production. 
Mixed farming should be encouraged to ensure soil fertility and general 
employment. International and Imperial co-operation must secure proper 
regulation of production and marketing, as agreed at the Hot Springs Con¬ 
ference; in this country a statutory body should assume the present functions 
of the Ministry of Food with regard to the importation and marketing of 
competing foodstuffs, and act in concert with an Imports Board. A measure 
of control must be accepted by the industry to ensure efficiency in return 
for a guaranteed price-level. There must also be proper provision for 
agricultural education and research, maintenance of land drainage, credit 
facilities and machinery for farmers, adequate housing for the workers; 

z 
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water-supply, improved sanitation, gas, electricity and transport facilities 
throughout the rural districts; and a system of taxation which permits 
adequate capitalization of the industry. 

There are good grounds for hoping that the general principles embodied 
in this policy may commend themselves to the most hardened industrialist, 
because they are similar to those which have been applied to other vital 
industries. But if the policy is to be accepted and carried out by the Govern¬ 
ment it must have wide popular support. In order to gain such support it 
is essential to have a true picture of the nature and general characteristics 
of the industry and of the men engaged in it to-day, because these are the 
raw material to which a long-term policy has to be applied. They must be 
considered and dealt with as they are, and not as they ought to be or might 
be. Unless the premisses are correct, the whole chain of argument may be 
fallacious. 


The Position To-day 

It is not generally realized that we are a country of small farms and small 
farmers, and that the popular conception of a tenant farmer, exhibited to us 
in the pages of Punch and elsewhere as a comfortable-looking capitalist 
employing labour on a considerable scale, is exceptional. At the outbreak 
of war it had been disclosed that (if holdings of less than 5 acres arc ignored) 
of 280,000 farmers shown in the last Census return less than half were regular 
employers of labour, and more than half of them were smallholders or small 
farmers depending mainly on their families for labour. Of the “agricultural 
holdings” in Great Britain about 80 per cent were under 150 acres, and less 
than 5 per cent were over 300 acres; though the latter comprised more than 
20 per cent of the cultivated land of the country. It is unlikely that there has 
been any material change in the general structure of the industry since these 
figures were published. Nor has the war brought any revolution in tradi¬ 
tional farming practice for crops and stock. In the national emergency farming 
has become better and more intensive, and has provided a spectacular increase 
of home-grown foodstuffs. Farmers have responded readily to appeals to 
their patriotism, and to the stimulus of remunerative prices and a guaranteed 
market for their produce. Production has been further stimulated by 
increased mechanization, as well as by advice, direction, supervision and 
other forms of assistance from the Government. But the essential machinery 
for increasing production has been provided for the Government by the 
industry itself. The Minister of Agriculture has from time to time announced 
the immediate requirements of the Government and—under an admirable 
system of decentralization—has delegated to County War Agricultural 
Executive Committees and their District Committees, all recruited from 
within the industry, the task of providing the quotas needed to meet these 
requirements. In achieving this task the Committees have seldom asked for 
any substantial departure from local farming practice; they have merely 
adapted it to meet the country’s demands—notably by increasing the acreage 
under the plough. But much of this land was ploughed 60 years ago, before 
ploughing became unremunerative. It would be a grave mistake to suppose 
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that British agriculture has been rediscovered, reconstructed, or even revolu¬ 
tionized by the Government under scientific guidance. 

It is the same with the men as with the farms—they are still there. The 
number of farmers dispossessed of their holdings under the Defence Regula¬ 
tions, because they failed or were unable to meet the Government demands 
for increased production, must represent a very small fraction of the total 
number of the farmers in Great Britain. Briefly it may be assumed that no 
new industry will emerge from the trial of war, but the same old industry, 
with which we should be familiar, carried on by much the same men as 
before. Their wits have been sharpened by farming under war conditions, 
and they are now familiar with a standard of production to which they never 
aspired in the days of depression, but they remain generally faithful to the 
tradition and practice of mixed farming. This system has been justified by 
results, and none of the alterations previously proposed for the rehabilitation 
of agriculture—such as specialization or big-scale farming—have made any 
notable progress. It is still an industry of many small capitalists, conducting 
their business in many different ways determined by soil, climatic and other 
considerations. 


The War and Farm Economy 

If individual farmers are cross-examined they will readily admit that they 
have learnt a lot during the war years. Under government pressure a new 
balance between arable and grass has been successfully established, in which 
the proportion of the former is far higher than they would have thought 
practicable. They never expected to retain so much stock after ploughing 
up so much grass. They never expected to grow good crops on some of the 
land that has been ploughed, or to grow any crops at all on some of the land 
which has been reclaimed. But it will be pointed out that, despite the obvious 
improvement in the general standard of farming, for the industry and those 
engaged in it the lessons and results of this period are not all good, and that 
some of them are very bad—particularly on the economic side. The fallacy 
that “money doesn’t matter now” is firmly established in the farming world, 
and there may be a rude awakening. It is not the fault of the farmers if their 
sense of values has been destroyed. If a farm is offered for sale to-day with 
vacant possession it may realize a fantastic price—not because it is likely to 
yield a reasonable return as a permanent investment, but because several 
people want it and do not mind what they pay for it. For the same reason 
tenants are prepared to offer rents for farms which they cannot hope to earn 
when normal prices for produce are restored. Pedigree stock is changing 
hands at prices which must be purely speculative and generally paid by 
people who do not depend on farming for their livelihood. All this gives a 
very misleading impression of the financial situation of the industry, which 
is in fact by no means satisfactory. Many farmers may be making money, 
but very few of them are keeping it. During the last war it was possible for 
them to save, and these savings acted as a reserve fund which enabled many 
of them to survive the slump that followed the war. With the present scale 
of taxation it is impossible for them to save anything substantial, and it is 
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difficult to understand how they can pay war prices for tractors, tractor 
implements and other labour-saving equipment necessary for the more inten¬ 
sive form of farming now demanded of them. They certainly are prepared 
to buy whenever delivery can be obtained in the belief—which may or may 
not be well founded—that they may as well spend the money before the tax- 
collector gets it. The main item on the expenditure side of most farm 
accounts is labour—whether the farmer employs one man or a dozen. To 
succeed in his business he must be capable of getting the best result from his 
labour—a fair day’s work for a fair wage. A fair day’s work has hitherto 
been fixed mainly by local custom and tradition, and has provided a basis for 
piece-work and overtime. But the old standards mean nothing when a 
farmer is dependent on land girls, prisoners of war, imported Irishmen, 
holiday camps and other forms of emergency labour now available. He must 
take what labour he can get and not bother about the cost, if production is 
to be maintained. This has a demoralizing effect on his regular labour, which 
has developed a curious prejudice to working overtime when overtime pay 
is subject to income tax. One way and another every thoughtful farmer is 
bound to reflect that he has difficult times ahead of him, and .that the problem 
of adjusting his costs of production to post-war prices is likely to be con¬ 
siderable. 

There is the picture: how does it all fit into the sort of long-term policy 
outlined by the Royal Agricultural Society and the other constituent bodies 
at the Conference held in May? The Conference agreed that agriculture 
should be maintained as a healthy industry working under economic condi¬ 
tions. The industry has at present all the outward appearance of robust 
health, and economic conditions have been created for it. The price-level 
and costs of production are related, but both will have to be reduced. Mixed 
farming holds the field. In return for a guaranteed price-level producers are 
required to be efficient, and they arc submitting to necessary measures of 
direction and guidance. International and Imperial co-operation for the 
regulation of production and marketing and the question of regulating the 
importation and marketing of competitive foodstuffs remain to be dealt with. 
As these^points must take into account our relations with the Dominions and 
other producing countries, it is not surprising that no definite pronounce¬ 
ment has yet been made. The necessary data are not yet available. 

The Obsession of Control 

But already ministerial utterances have given food for thought in another 
direction. We are at present obsessed, in Parliament and elsewhere, by the 
idea of planning and control. This has been revealed in every debate where 
the use of land is under discussion, and there are some indications that the 
idea may be spreading to the use of agricultural land. The Ministry of 
Agriculture is already taking over from the local authorities the control of 
agricultural education and of the advisory services in the counties. The case 
is plausible enough—we are to have uniformity, continuity and government 
responsibility. The personnel of the advisory services will presumably 
include many now engaged in administrative work under the County War 
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Agricultural Executive Committees. It is generally agreed that these com¬ 
mittees must be preserved in some form, after they have been reconstituted 
and their powers more precisely defined. When this has been done, we shall 
have in being a numerous and well-distributed body of civil service officials 
and the machinery for controlling and directing one of our principal indus¬ 
tries. How far is this control and direction to go, and where is the ultimate 
power of directing the industry to reside? If this is to be entrusted to the 
Ministry of Agriculture, what arc its qualifications for the task? Is there 
anyone in the Ministry to-day capable of directing a considerable farm? It 
is of course true that the Ministry has a competent staff of advisory experts— 
but advisory experts have no conspicuous record of success as practical 
farmers. No doubt the creation of the Council of Agriculture for England 
was designed to bring the Ministry into closer touch with the realities of 
agricultural problems, but hitherto the Council meetings have operated 
mainly as a sounding board for the Minister. It is clear that, if the functions 
and responsibilities of the Ministry are to be extended, some considerable 
reconstitution at Whitehall is indicated. 

The vital point for consideration at this stage is the extent to which 
government control and direction is to be applied to the individual business 
of the farmer. The farmer's view lias been indicated with no uncertain voice 
in the iccent discussions on the Second Reading of the M ilk Bill. Apart from 
the merits of the Bill he does not like an important branch of his industry 
to be at the mercy of a Government Department, and is alarmed by the 
possibilities to which the extension of such a principle might lead. These 
possibilities are considerable. For example—two Farm Surveys have already 
been completed by the War Agricultural Execut ive Committees under instruc¬ 
tions from the Ministry, and a third is now under construction. One form 
requires an annual forecast by the farmer of his cropping every year up to 
1950, particulars of his live stock with the Committee’s ^commendations 
thereon, the acreage sown down to leys, the acreage recommended for sow¬ 
ing down, and the Orders (if any) required, together with a description of 
every grass field on the farm and the reasons for or against ploughing it. If 
this is to be regarded as a necessary preliminary m direction and control of 
agriculture under a long-term policy, it is not surprising that the ordinary 
farmer is alarmed. His fears are by no means groundless. During the past 
five years a vast new organization employed and paid by the Ministry of 
Agriculture—a matter of hundreds in most counties, apart from the unpaid 
members of committees—has been engaged in directing and regulating the 
details of the farmer’s business. This has been vigorously carried out by 
executive officers and others under direct instructions from the Ministry, and 
considerable areas have been taken over and farmed by the Ministry. All this 
has achieved the immediate object—increased production during the emer¬ 
gency period—and it has been indicated that this period must continue after 
the termination of actual hostilities. Is this system to form part of a long¬ 
term policy, or is liberty of action to be restored to the farmer ? Before the 
war the Marketing Boards had gradually accustomed him to the principle 
of control, but that was control by organizations created within the industry. 
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Early in the war he accepted further control by the Government as an 
unpleasant necessity imposed on agriculture as on other industries by the 
national emergency; since then he has had to accept a good deal more, and 
is now buying and selling and carrying on his business under fixed rules and 
prices. He is probably prepared to admit that some degree of direction and 
control must continue. This must be involved in any guarantee of a certain 
market for his produce and remunerative prices: the consumer must be 
certain of getting what he wants, and production must be efficient. A bad 
farmer must no longer be permitted to farm badly on guaranteed prices. But 
so far as the conduct of his particular farm is concerned he is above all things 
an individualist, and it will be a very long time before he can be convinced 
that farming under direction is the key to better farming, or that he will 
grow better crops by completing any more forms about them. 

Other industries will sympathize with this view. It is no doubt true that 
in a post-war world industry must be prepared to accept a measure of State 
direction on higher policy both in its own interests and to safeguard the 
interests of the community. But that is a very different matter from the 
State attempting to direct the productive mechanism of industry. This 
would be firmly resisted by all with practical experience of large or small 
industrial undertakings operated by private enterprise and of similar under¬ 
takings under government management. If the future is to make increased 
demands on resiliency and flexibility in industry, as suggested by the Minister 
of Reconstruction, these are more likely to be provided by individual 
specialists operating industrial units of manageable size than by the State. 

Importance of Assured Prices 

The first step towards maintaining a thriving and productive agricultural 
industry, as indicated at the Royal Agricultural Society’s Conference and 
elsewhere, is not direction and control—these are a w r ar-time necessity—but 
to establish assured prices for home-grown produce which cover the cost of 
production. If they do not, production is inevitably reduced, and we are 
presently driven to something in the nature of prairie farming, which is a 
way of life for those who like it rather than an industry. Price inducement 
is what normally determines the intensity of our agricultural practice as it 
has done in the past, and it only remains to devise plans for securing remunera¬ 
tive prices for the farmer without unduly penalizing the consumer. There 
are good grounds for believing that this can be done. As a result of the trial- 
and-error experiments of the inter-war period and experience of the war 
years, the method indicated is separate treatment of the staple foodstuffs 
produced in this country. The Wheat Act has already demonstrated that a 
levy-subsidy system can provide a remunerative price for the grower and 
automatic regulation of the amount of wheat grown, without any noticeable 
effect on the price of the loaf. The Potato Marketing Board and the Hops 
Marketing Board by preventing a glut of the home-grown or imported 
produce had achieved a similar result for two valuable cash crops with 
adequate protection for the consumer. During the war we have exploded 
the superstition that we cannot get our beer without importing malting 
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barley; and, if the British farmer is henceforth given a preferential claim to 
the market for malting barley, another remunerative cash crop will be assured 
for land which is less suitable for wheat. Milk has always been in a better 
position to withstand foreign competition than other commodities, and the 
task of adjusting producers’ and consumers’ prices is already entrusted to the 
Milk Marketing Board. The case of beef, mutton, pork, bacon and poultry 
had made less satisfactory progress before the war; though the trial-and- 
error method had been adopted, the solution had not been found. Wc cannot 
be self-supporting in any of these commodities, and in each case a working 
arangement will have to be made with the Dominions and other countries 
which must provide the balance of our requirements. 

If a satisfactory price structure can be evolved, little further legislation 
should be required. We can consume all that we can produce, and the rela¬ 
tive quantities of the various products can be determined by price induce¬ 
ment, and in special cases by Marketing Boards. It will certainly not be 
necessary to direct the farmers how they are to produce them, but it clearly 
will be necessary to ensure that production shall be efficient. The only 
remedy for the really bad farmer is to turn him out of his farm, and for this 
purpose an effective tribunal must be provided. The only remedy for the 
really bad landlord is to buy his property, and for this purpose compulsory 
powers must be provided. It may be his misfortune and not his fault that 
he is unable to provide and maintain the equipment capital for his estate; but 
in the national interest he should be required to sell, and the State need not 
necessarily be the purchaser. The accepted view is that there are no bad 
labourers: that must remain a trade risk. Further legislation will be required 
to ensure that the war-time expenditure by the Government on what is 
usually described as land drainage shall not be wasted, as it will be wasted 
unless adequate provision for maintenance is now made. For these purposes 
a further Report by the Select Committee on National Expenditure should 
be valuable. 


Let the Farmer Farm 

Farming in Great Britain cannot be rationalized- whatever that may mean— 
because it is not one industry, but in reality a collection of many separate 
industries carried on by thousands of relatively small capitalists in accordance 
with their individual experience and the particular conditions with which 
they are confronted. There is no one way to farm. Within the past 50 years 
we have seen many diverse systems practised with success—sometimes under 
different and sometimes under similar conditions. Most farmers have relied 
on a traditional combination of crops and stock, but some have eliminated 
stock and relied wholly on their crops, while others have eliminated crops 
and relied wholly on stock and milk. From these and from other notable 
departures from established farming practice the industry as a whole has 
gained. During the war farmers have farmed well, not because they were 
made to farm well, or were taught to farm well, but because it paid to farm 
well; and farmers generally will continue to do so, if they are assured of 
economic conditions and then permitted to work out their own salvation. 
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THE GRAND ASSAULT 

T HE well-worked phrase “according to plan” describes with complete 
accuracy the opening and development of the grand assault which has 
already shaken the Wehrmacht to its foundations and looks like shaking it to 
pieces. When the Germans passed or were forced over to a defensive 
strategy after Stalingrad and Alamein they had a first-class chance of holding 
out indefinitely on fronts far in advance of their own frontiers. The resis¬ 
tance which their own carefully perfected war machine had encountered from 
the largely improvised war machine of the Allies seemed to show that the 
defensive could checkmate the offensive both on land and in the air. They 
were far better aware than those who clamoured for a second front that any 
second front required an amphibious operation on a colossal scale; and that 
therefore for at least a year only the Eastern front would see serious fighting. 
They completely under-estimated the Russian resources and military skill, 
and therefore considered that they could easily hold off the Red Army 
certainly not farther west than a line running roughly from Leningrad 
to Kerch. They calculated that they could do this with enough to spare to 
frustrate any attempt at a landing in the South or West or, at worst, to 
annihilate any enemy who got ashore. Once an attempt at invasion had 
ended in disaster, it could not be renewed for many months. 

The success of the Allied landing in Italy was a shock to these complacent 
calculations, but not a very severe one. Indeed, it was a comfort to find that 
the Allies were not strategically ready to profit fully by the capitulation of 
Italy. The German reaction to this event may best be judged by the reaction 
of Turkey, whose leaders—particularly the military leaders—found their 
fears of a German victory on the whole strengthened rather than weakened. 
Up to May 1944, nothing had occurred which, on a long view, made, hopes 
of a successful defensive fantastic. True, the Russians had made immense 
advances, and both German and satellite losses had been heavy. But even 
in the East there was nothing irreparable; in Italy the Allies were stuck fast 
at Cassino and firmly contained in the Ando beach-head; the threatened 
invasion in the West would certainly come, but it was clear within 100 miles 
or so where it must come, and staff experts had the skill and the stuff to beat 
it back. That is the background to the grand assault, and it is only fair to 
the Allies to recognize that the Germans had good grounds for confidence, 
always remembering that for them a stalemate is the equivalent of victory, 

German Blunders 

Before describing how events have falsified their confidence, it would be 
useful to list some of the mistakes on which it was based. The first and all- 
pervading mistake was under-estimation of the Allies. Time and again this 
induced, the Germans to hang on too long to advanced positions, thus 
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incurring huge and unnecessary losses and leading to that shortage of 
man-power which is their real undoing. The second mistake was a com¬ 
pletely unsound division of their forces. It is hardly conceivable that the 
German High Command should have made the same error which proved 
fatal to Ludendorf in 1918; but they did. They diverted to strategically un¬ 
important fronts, and notably to Finland, important forces indispensable 
elsewhere. Clearly the East and West fronts alone counted seriously in a 
defensive strategy. If the enemy could hold from Narva to Jassy in the East, 
and from Hamburg to Biarritz in the West, he was all right. Relatively few 
divisions could have sealed off Italy and kept the Balkan partisans busy. 
In fact, at the critical moment, the Germans had nearly 50 divisions on other 
than vital fronts, without counting reserves in Germany itself. 

That mention of reserves in Germany suggests their third serious mistake. 
They had no large central reserve at all. They could not, of course, help 
keeping very great defensive forces in Germany to meet the Allied air 
offensive and to keep ten million foreign workers in order; but the other 
reason for the lack of a central reserve was their own fault. It was that their 
defensive circle was far too widely flung. The fourth and last major mistake 
was the deliberate sacrifice of an effective air force in favour of the produc¬ 
tion of gadgets. This is the point at which an estimate of the military value 
of the flying bomb and of the threatened stratosphere rocket projectile can 
best be made. On the assumption that the war can be made to drag on 
indefinitely, these weapons are not to be despised. One might even specula¬ 
tively assert that one day they will make obsolete in war the piloted bomber. 
Probably between ten and twenty flying bombs can be produced at the same 
cost in labour as one bomber. Their launching sites are most difficult to 
detect, to distinguish from dummies, and to damage. Particularly if launched 
in salvos, some will get through any defences so far devised. The proportion 
of explosive to total weight is much higher than in a long-range shell of 
comparable weight. They cause great material damage, though not heavy 
casualties. The threat of them is perpetual and not confined to any special 
hours of the day or night. In spite of all these qualities, their production 
and use in this war must be judged a waste of time and both a military and a 
political mistake. 


Flying Bombs 

It is thanks to these gadgets that the German armies are almost totally 
devoid of air cover, and that the Allied air forces can harass and disrupt their 
communications (weather permitting) almost at will. They do not therefore 
contribute to that prolongation of the war which alone could give them 
present military value. They are, in their present stage of development, 
weapons of imprecision. They can be made to fall within a wide area, but 
it is pure luck if they hit any specific target. Therefore their effect can only 
be a direct moral effect and an indirect material effect. It is quite possible 
for them to have an indirect effect on production, if the warning system is so 
imperfect that workers have to take cover over a wide area, or if workers 
get to thinking about them instead of their jobs. At this stage of the war, 
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such an effect is unlikely to be either widespread or serious. The use of 
such a weapon is politically foolish because it has shown even those hardest 
to convince what the Germans are like. A strategic review is only concerned 
with this point in so far as it means that the British forces are now more 
determined than ever to finish off the war quickly and thoroughly. 

Turning now to the actual strategy of the grand assault, it has been 
revealed that the timing and direction of its parts were settled at the Teheran 
Conference and have been most faithfully followed by all concerned. 
Indeed there has been achieved in this war what was vainly attempted in the 
last, namely a synchronized converging assault. No part of it has been merely 
a relief offensive, designed to take pressure off an Ally in difficulties. For 
that reason the enemy, himself hard-pressed everywhere and with his 
communications subjected to air attack, has been unable to extract full 
strategic benefit from the fact that he operates upon interior lines. He has 
no spare troops to switch from front to front, and those which he has tried to 
switch have had infernally slow journeys. As previously explained, his alloca¬ 
tion of forces to different fronts was faulty, and upon each main front he 
guessed wrongly the sector which would be first attacked. This is true 
even of Italy, where General Alexander had the well-deserved honour of 
striking the first blow in the grand assault. The enemy seems to have 
expected that it would come from the Anzio beach-head, and not to have 
suspected that in fact most of the Eighth Army had been brought across 
from the Adriatic sector to reinforce another Fifth Army punch at Cassino. 
He was thus unable to prevent a break-through up the Liri valley. A break¬ 
out from Anzio, perfectly timed, completed his discomfiture, and though he 
showed much skill in getting his troops away, his losses made it impossible 
for him to hold Rome, or to hold on for long anywhere between Rome and 
Florence. This masterly campaign by one of the most polyglot armies in 
history engaged 28 German divisions and took from them 70,000 prisoners 
in three months. Its bearing and that of Marshal Tito’s campaign (which 
engaged a dozen more enemy divisions across the Adriatic) upon subsequent 
blows cannot be exaggerated. The strategic effect has been compared to 
that of the Peninsular War upon Napoleon’s armies—that of a running 
ulcer. It must be added that General Alexander’s men in Northern Italy 
will be admirably placed to continue a strategic contribution out of propor¬ 
tion to their numbers. They can strike either East or West by land or sea, 
and their air power will have the shortest of hops to vital enemy targets. 

The Invasion of Normandy 

The next blow was the invasion of Normandy. Here again the enemy seems 
to have expected attack on another sector and was caught on the wrong foot. 
Nothing else can explain his failure seriously to contest the landings. It is 
said that his dispositions also suffered from a quarrel between his generals 
as to whether to resist on the coast or by counter-attack from inland. 
General Eisenhower also took the risk of starting in weather which the 
enemy thought was too bad for operations. Thus tactical surprise was 
secured, confirmed by the brilliant fighting of British and American para- 
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chutists, by the extremely effective use of naval bombardment, by a skilful 
and lavish application of air power. The force of the invasion was indeed 
overwhelming. That is the best justification for having waited almost 
exactly four years before trying it. It will rank in military history as one of 
the best-prepared operations ever undertaken. As Mr. Churchill has revealed, 
the secret was known to thousands for over a year, but never ceased to be a 
secret, and it is worth noting that the enemy in spite of his Gestapo has never 
similarly succeeded in concealing his intentions. 

A favourite German expression is that a breach was “sealed off”. In 
this case, it was those who made the breach that did the sealing off. They 
did it by a fine strategic use of air power. For about two months before the 
landing, communications in France were systematically destroyed. The 
result was that, when the landing came, there was not a bridge over the 
Seine by which the enemy could rush the counter-attack formations massed 
north of that river to the threatened point. Tactical bombing after the land¬ 
ing did much local sealing off nearer the battlefield, but the worst June 
weather for forty years limited its extent and effect. It is quite conceivable 
that, given a fortnight’s normal weather, the Allies could have gone straight 
through to Rennes and Rouen directly their building up (which good 
weather would also have accelerated) was complete. In fact, the enemy 
could not be prevented from slowly bringing up enough troops to form a 
strong line from Troarn through Caen, St. Lo, and Periers across the Cotentin 
peninsula. The persistent attacks of the British near Caen, the magnificent 
American drive for Cherbourg, and the exercise of air power on every 
possible occasion, usefully supplemented by naval bombardment, prevented 
his line from being more than a holding line. His obvious strategy of 
making a general counter-attack before the Allies had settled down was 
completely frustrated. He lost men at the rate of between 15,000 and 
20,000 a week, and proved unable to stand this rate of casualties, which was 
about double that of the Allies. 

Contribution of the Navy 

One point in the process of building up the beach-head is worth noting. 
Experience in the early years of this war had suggested that the big warship 
was obsolete, practically helpless in the face of air attack unless protected 
by masses of flak and fighters. Experience at the Dardanelles in the last war 
had suggested that the big warship produced very little permanent effect on 
land batteries. In point of fact the contribution of naval guns to the victory 
in Normandy was most pronounced. Effective covering fire was provided 
for troops up to distances of twenty miles inland. Many shore batteries 
were neutralized. Hardly less striking was the failure of the enemy’s small 
craft. Over 100 U-boats were in the neighbourhood but were innocuous. 
Swarms of E-boats and R-boats vainly attempted to intercept our convoys. 
In view of the impression prevalent after the loss of the 'Prince of Wales and 
the Repulse that the Navy had become little more than an expensive Carter 
Patterson, these facts should be stated. 

Since 1916, whenever a General Staff begins to talk of “attrition” a 
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shiver goes down the hearer’s spine, because in those days battles of attrition 
were two-edged weapons. Nevertheless, no amount of wishful thinking 
will alter the fact that victory exacts a heavy price even from the victors 
and that a good General is a commander who never sacrifices his men use¬ 
lessly, but does not shrink from sacrificing them freely for a great strategic 
purpose. Therefore there was no real cause for despondency when the 
campaign in Normandy seemed to be settling down to a war of attrition. 
Some people drew disparaging contrasts with tire Russian advances, quite 
forgetting that for two whole years the Russians had been fighting a war of 
attrition. Moreover iti Normandy the enemy had concentrated the whole 
essence of the Army on which he relied to defeat or at worst to contain our 
invasion. No fewer than nine armoured divisions were on a front held 
with a density of one division to about 3-J miles on an average, and, in 
places, a density of a division to a mile. Attrition therefore possessed 
real meaning when applied to the work of wearing down this army. In fact 
the phase did not last very long. At the end of July the Americans on the 
west coast effected a clean break-through. A British Canadian offensive 
towards Falaise and Conde a few days later was held up; but it contained 
the enemy’s best troops and helped him so to misjudge the situation that 
he actually tried an expensive offensive of his own against the Allied centre. 
This was held without diverting strength from the American sweep, and at 
the moment of writing it looks as if the 1940 Battle of France in reverse was 
in full swing. It would be most unfair to omit from this account of its 
preliminaries the contribution of the French resistance movement. They 
have repeatedly paralysed German troop movements, killed (according to 
General de Gaulle’s estimate) about a division (8,000 men), and are in 
control of great stretches of country south of the Loire. The Fifth Column 
is on the right side. 

On the third and greatest sector of the grand assault, surprise was also 
effected. It is even possible that the Germans hoped that the Russians 
would sit back and leave the Allies to do the fighting. (Falkenhayn’s famous 
memorandum before Verdun shows that the Germans are inclined to 
attribute this kind of disloyalty to allies and to bank on it.) They may have 
been encouraged in this hope by the Prussians’ first move which was 
an apparently strategically irrelevant attack on the Finnish front. However 
that may be, they clearly expected that, if the Russians did launch a major 
offensive, it would be either in Rumania or in the Lvov sector in southern 
Poland. The offensive came in fact first north of the Pripet marshes at 
Vitebsk, and then gradually spread southwards to the Carpathians. Faced 
with the unexpected, the German High Command showed a calamitous 
mixture of confusion and obstinacy, whose source was clearly Hitler himself. 
In consequence when, in about five weeks, the Russians had overrun an 
area as large as Great Britain; reached the Baltic south of Riga and the 
frontiers of East Prussia at the Insterburg gap; reached Warsaw and swept 
over the Galician fortresses on the road to Cracow, the German Army was 
“splitted into fritters”. They had lost at least 750,000 men, including 
150,000 prisoners. Thirty divisions were cut off in the Baltic States with 
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only escape by sea open to them. If they moved or brought up troops to 
stiffen one sector, the Russians promptly attacked in another and broke it 
wide open. In the East the enemy’s military collapse is in sight. 

Momentum of the Offensive 

Of all the astounding features in this astounding campaign, the most 
remarkable is the momentum of the offensive. Though launched over a 
wide belt of devastation and though driving the enemy back on to an un¬ 
touched network of railways and mountains of supplies, it has never 
slackened. The Russians seem able to mount a major attack on any sector 
at a few hours’ notice, and never to suffer from lack of supplies however 
far or fast they go; and we are, after all, only 18 months distant from the 
time when they had their backs to the wall at Stalingrad. Probably the 
use of huge captures from the enemy figures largely among the material 
reasons, but (as Eoch’s 1918 offensive showed on a smaller scale) there 
comes a time when the things which you have been trying to do vainly for 
years suddenly, for no very obvious reason, begin to come off. Every soldier 
has had this experience in a prolonged campaign. What it means is that on 
the whole your morale is better than the enemy’s and the imponderables tip 
the scales your way. It is not germane to this review to discuss how far this 
argument is borne out by the Army conspiracy to liquidate Hitler. The 
emotionalism with which the affair has been officially treated by Goebbels 
suggests that the Nazi party found it extremely useful to divert attention 
from their military blunders; and though a professional soldier would be a 
fool if he did not resent Hitler’s bungling, it cannot be said that this resent¬ 
ment has, so far, been reflected in a readiness to surrender on the battlefield 
greater or less than that which the German soldier (as in Tunisia) has shown 
in a hopeless position. The Allied victories have been won by hard and 
skilful fighting and will continue to be won in no other way. 


Campaign in the Far East 

That is as true in the Far East as it is in the West, Sheer hard fighting has 
produced a reversal of fortune which the Japanese themselves admit. A 
confused campaign on the Burmese frontier has ended in the complete 
defeat of the Japanese offensive launched last February; and the exploits of 
the Fourteenth British Army in Manipur should not be cast into the shade 
by the more scintillating campaigns elsewhere. The Allied invasion of 
Northern Burma was never interrupted by this Japanese offensive. It 
reached Myitkyina before the monsoon, though the town was not finally 
captured till August 3. Neither this advance, however, nor the defence 
of Imphal necessarily disproves the view that only a sea-borne invasion 
can really turn the enemy out of Burma. 

More strategically important therefore is the closing in upon Japan herself 
of the Allied forces in the Pacific. The Americans have used their tremendous 
air and sea power to cut in behind the Japanese garrisons in the outer 
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islands and leave them to starve and wither away. Only in the great land- 
mass of New Guinea has there been serious fighting in Japan’s outer 
defences, and there Australians, New Zealanders, and Americans are 
gradually helping nature to wipe out a once large Japanese army. Mean¬ 
while sea-borne forces, with tremendous air cover, have mastered the 
Marshalls, and forced their way on to the islands of Saipan, Tinian, and 
Guam in the Marianas nearer both to Japan and to the Philippines. The 
Japanese Navy has been unwilling to invite certain destruction in a fleet 
action; and there seems nothing to stop in due course a deliberate Allied 
choice of two strategies—either a direct assault upon Japan, or a reconquest 
of the Philippines and thence an irresistible attack upon the rear of the 
main Japanese armies in China. 

A startling change has thus come over the strategic scene within the past 
three months. Mr. Churchill has summed it up by saying that he “no longer 
feels bound to deny that victory may come soon”. Looking back over the 
five years of toil and turmoil, three distinct stages in the journey may be 
distinguished. In the first there was nothing to do except to hang on every¬ 
where in the hope that the enemy’s strength would not be so great as to 
win everything vital to an ultimate come-back. In the second there was a 
deliberate economy of available strength everywhere where it was possible 
to economize in order to put every ounce of weight behind the final counter¬ 
offensive. This was hardly a less difficult stage than the first, because it 
required infinite patience, unprecedented confidence between the Allies, 
and exposure without answer to uninstructed criticism. We have now 
reached the third stage of the grand assault, though still only the early 
stages of that stage; and both the enemy and the Allied peoples can begin 
to see that, long though the journey has often seemed to be, the route chosen 
has in fact been the shortest and therefore the wisest possible. 
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REASSURING MESSAGES 

T HOSE who have anxiously watched the United States for fear that the 
presidential campaign would disturb the unity and strength of its war 
effort, or stiffen post-war isolationist tendencies, can now view the future 
with a measure of relief. The eloquent message sent to the world by Gover¬ 
nor Thomas E. Dewey, as he accepted the Republican party’s nomination, 
should be retained as the keynote of our electoral year: 

“To our allies let us send from this Convention one message from our hearts: 
The American people arc united with you to the limit of our resources and our 
manpower, devoted to the single task of victory and the establishment of a firm 
and lasting peace. 

“To every member of the Axis Powers let us send this message: By this political 
campaign, which you are unable to understand, our will to victory will be streng¬ 
thened, and with every day you further delay surrender the consequences to you 
will be more severe.” 


Governor Dewey’s Outlook 

Those are strong and ringing words, and the American people mean them 
from the depths of their hearts. The minorities, very small and far more 
vocal than their actual strength, who advocate a compromise peace or who 
are thoroughly isolationist, will be quite unable to dominate or seriously 
influence policy. This is not to say that American public opinion is ready to 
enter a post-war organization along the lines of a world State. But to all 
appearances, both Republican and Democratic parties are ready for member¬ 
ship in an organization going as far as the preliminary suggestions of Mr. 
Churchill, or Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Hull. 

But the first problem is winning the war. On this point Governor Dewey’s 
actual words merit recalling. He said: 

“That we shall win this war none of us and few of our enemies can now have any 
doubt. But how we win this war is of major importance for the years ahead. We 
won the last war but it did not stay won. This time we must also win the purposes 
for which we are fighting. Germany must never again nourish the delusion that 
she could have won. We must carry to Japan a defeat so crushing and complete 
that every last man among them knows that he has been beaten. We must not 
merely defeat the armies and navies of our enemies. We must defeat, once and for 
all, their will to make war. In their hearts, as well as with their lips, let them be 
taught to say: ‘Never again’.” 

Those unequivocal remarks thoroughly dispose of any compromise- 
peace fears. As to the actual conduct of operations, Governor Dewey was 
equally clear. He said: 

“The military conduct of the war is outside this campaign. It is and must remain 
completely out of politics. General Marshall and Admiral King are doing a superb 
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job. Thank God for both of them. Let me make it crystal clear that a change of 
administration next January cannot and will not involve any change in the military 
conduct of the war. If there is not now any civilian interference with the military 
and naval commands, a change in administration will not alter that status.” 

Post-war Organization 

There remains the question of post-war organization. Here Governor 
Dewey’s commitments, while still general, were nevertheless on a wise 
foundation and capable of sound development. He said: 

“When we have won the war, we shall still have to win the peace. We are 
agreed, all of us, that America will participate with other sovereign nations in a 
co-operative effort to prevent future wars. Let us face up boldly to the magnitude 
of that task. We shall not make secure the peace of the world by mere words. We 
cannot do it simply by drawing up a fine-sounding treaty. It cannot be the work 
of one man or of a little group of rulers who meet together in private conferences. 
The structure of peace must be built. It must be the work of many men. We must 
have as our representatives in this task the ablest men and women America can 
produce, and the structure they join in building must rest upon the solid rock of a 
united American public opinion. 

“I am not one of those who despair of achieving that end. I am utterly confident 
we can do it. . . . 

“There are only a few, a very few, who really believe that America should try 
to remain aloof from the world. There arc only a relatively few who believe it 
would be practical for America or her Allies to renounce all sovereignty and join 
a Super-state. I certainly would not deny those two extremes the right to their 
opinions; but 1 stand firmly with the overwhelming majority of my fellow citizens 
in that great wide area of agreement. That agreement was clearly expressed by the 
Republican Mackinac Declaration and was adopted in the foreign policy plank of 
this Convention. 

“No organization for peace will last if it is slipped through by stealth or trickery 
or the momentary hypnotism of high-sounding phrases. We shall have to work and 
pray and be patient and make sacrifices to achieve a really lasting peace.” 

These admirable expressions do not, of course, fully reveal the kind of 
world policy Governor Dewey would follow if elected President. But they 
are a reassuring start. His caution, and desire to represent the “ area of 
agreement ” of most Americans, coincides precisely with the post-war pro¬ 
posals of President Roosevelt and Secretary Hull. 

To obtain further light one must consider two other factors: Governor 
Dewey’s actual foreign-affairs advisers, and the real powers within his party 
in Congress if he is elected. His advisers are particularly interesting. Chief 
among them, the man who may well be Secretary of State, is John Foster 
Dulles. Mr. Dulles has long specialized in world affairs. He is close to the 
point of view held by Henry L. Stimson when Secretary of State, is a frequent 
contributor to the admirable quarterly Foreign Affairs and has helped to 
formulate the forward-looking and co-operative peace proposals of the 
Federal Council of Churches. He is a member of the important law firm of 
Sullivan and Cromwell, which has wide international connections, He 
might be described as a League of Nations man, a well-informed man and 
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a sound and conservative adviser. He is in no sense an isolationist or 
nationalist, and he would be an expert foreign-office technician. 

The Tariff Issue 

Governor Dewey’s statement on tariff's, on the day after his nomination, 
was a very hopeful and significant development. Possibly nothing in United 
States post-war policy from t 9 20 to 1939, save the initial decision to stay out of 
the League, did more harm than our tariff barriers—then a Republican policy. 
And perhaps nothing in the present Administration’s achievements did more 
practical good than the reduction of tariffs through the Hull reciprocal agree¬ 
ments. It is not generally realized that step by step American tariffs have been 
reduced by about 50 per cent. 

Tariffs were a bone of contention at the Republican Convention. One 
group, led by former presidential nominee Alf M. Landon, fought for a 
policy of reduction and endorsement of the Hull program. Mr. Landon, 
who has at times veered toward political isolationism, has become a 
vigorous advocate of economic co-operation. This is an important and 
hopeful development. Another group at the Republican Convention, 
led by Joseph R. Grundy of Pennsylvania, the lobbyist behind the late 
and unlamentcd Smoot-Hawley Act, fought for the party’s traditional high 
tariffs. He was able to get a passage in the platform promising “ a fair 
protective tariff on competitive products But Mr. Landon secured a 
pledge in the same plank stating: 

“If the post-war world is to be properly organized, a great extension of world 
trade will be necessary to repair the wastes of war and build an enduring peace. 
The Republican party ... pledges that it will join with others in leadership in every 
co-operative effort to remove unnecessary and destructive barriers in international 
trade.” 

Queried as to the meaning of these seemingly inconsistent statements, 
Governor Dewey said: 

“The foreign-trade plank is very much like some other platform planks. It is 
the product of the minds of several hundred people, with conflicdng views, who 
went into a conference room to try and work it out. Each man was a free agent, 
this was a completely unbossed convention, and in:\ itably under such a situation 
we came out with a plank longer than 1 would ha\>c liked and one which, at first 
glance, may seem open to dual interpretation. 

“My interpretation of the plank is that its essence is in the part which says that 
the United States will participate with and work with other nations to promote 
international trade in the interest of peace.” 

Support for Mr. Hull's Policy 

Asked whether he approved Secretary Hull’s reciprocal trade-agreements 
program, Governor Dewey permitted himself a bit of campaign oratory— 
effective in disarming critics of the Grundy school—when he said: “ You 
mean the Republican reciprocal trade agreement program which Secretary 
Hull has been carrying out? That has always been a Republican policy. 
Secretary Hull has in many respects very ably carried out Republican policies.” 
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The last observation indicates a recognition of the popular support enjoyed 
by Secretary Hull and a desire to maintain continuity in foreign policy that 
is most encouraging. 

All this is not to say that Republican policy has been adequately or com¬ 
pletely clarified. The proof of the pudding will be in the eating. And within 
the party, particularly among the older members in Congress who—under 
the seniority rule—would take over committee chairmanships in the event of 
a party victory, there are many of a reactionary or isolationist point of view. 
The times have gone past them, at the least they would certainly be a drag 
on the party’s leadership, and at the worst almost as dangerous as they and 
their predecessors were in 1920. There are, however, such oppositionists in 
both political parties. Some of them arc being eliminated by the voters in 
the primary elections being held throughout the spring and summer. Others 
may fall in November. 

And the real center of gravity within the Republican party docs not lie with 
the Congressional die-hards. It rests with the Governors of the 26 States 
which are already Republican, including three-fourths of the population. It 
rests with the newer and more progressive members of Congress. It rests 
with the “ youth appeal ” which Governor Dewey, at 42, seeks to embody. 
This newer group does not yet have the machinery and strategic centers of 
the Republican party, but it is on its way. Wendell Willkie, pushing ahead 
in the party’s vanguard, is a most helpful influence. He objected to the vague¬ 
ness of the party’s platform expressions on foreign policy and will probably 
criticize other points. But unquestionably his party as a whole was not ready 
to endorse his advanced views. And unity is perhaps more important than 
tempo, as long as the direction is right and there is forward motion at all. 

In sum, one can conclude hopefully but cautiously that the Republican 
party has made remarkable progress in the direction of a more enlightened 
world policy and away from excessive partisan opposition. It reflects the 
general opinion of the nation in this respect. If the limited type of post-war 
organization outlined by Mr. Churchill and President Roosevelt is itself 
adequate to the needs of the day, then the Republicans promise to be in step. 
But we will be able to draw better conclusions four months from now, when 
Mr. Dewey has made his ideas clearer, when his party associates are also 
on record, and when the voters will have spoken. 

On the Democratic Side 

On the Democratic side of the picture the renomination of President Roose¬ 
velt has just become an accomplished fact, and he has accepted it in a notable 
speech. While there is broad appreciation and support of his policies, nobody 
can deny that the prospect of four terms in office and the obvious weariness 
of many important members of his Administration combine to trouble 
many Americans. Such a long period in the White House is a complete 
violation of our political traditions. Opposition to the President from with¬ 
in his own party is bitter in spots. Texas, Mississippi and other southern 
States are developing certain tricks—involving juggling with our elaborate 
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and fictitious Electoral College system—which are constitutionally danger¬ 
ous.* 

The American Electoral Machine 
President Roosevelt will have to adopt very similar tactics to the Dewey 
line in appealing to the “area of agreement”. That is an indispensable situa¬ 
tion in American politics. The Republican and Democratic parties are not 
well-knit organizations, as parties in Britain usually are, but coalitions. If 
American parties were divided on “significant” rather than coalition lines, 
we should probably have a dozen of them—agrarian, labor, northern industri¬ 
alist, southern conservative, &c. As it is, the Republican party traditionally 
contains eastern industrialists and midwest agrarians, whose interests are not 
always parallel, while the Democrats include northern city machines, often 
with a labor complexion, and quite antithetic southern conservatives. It is a 
wonder that these alliances work as well as they do. When the strain becomes 
too great, they splinter, and majorities change. 

The strain grows with years in office, under what is called the “law of 
accumulated grievances”. It is now quite acute within the Democratic party, 
and, were it not for the war, there would be no possibility of President 
Roosevelt’s renomination or re-election. He would not offer himself. More¬ 
over, as the Republicans have won State government after State government 
in the north, they have taken out of Congress and other elective office many 
progressive Democrats from urban areas, leaving within the Democratic 
party a residue of conservative Southerners, who never change. This weak¬ 
ens the President’s support. 

Prospects for November 

Nevertheless, if the war is at an acute stage in November, the average 
man and woman's disinclination to disturb its administration will be very 
great, and the President’s re-election would be very likely. If Germany has 

* In case readers would care to explore this particular intricacy of American govern¬ 
ment, here is the situation: We do not actually vote for a President in the November 
elections, but for individual presidential electors in each S*'te. These electors theoretically 
meet in the “Electoral College”- a pure fiction—and cas their votes for one or the other 
presidential candidate. The electors arc themselves designated by each party, in caucus 
or convention, and it is implicitly assumed that they will cast their electoral college votes 
for the party’s candidate. Now, when the Democratic State Convention met in Texas, 
there was an anti-Roosevelt revolt, and the party’s electors were pledged to vote against 
him, unless almost impossible conditions are met by the President in the meantime. That 
means that any voter in Texas, in November, will only have the opportunity to vote for 
a Republican elector pledged to cast his electoral college vote for Dewey, or a Democratic 
elector pledged not to vote for Roosevelt. The situation is as dangerous as it is absurd, 
for it threatens the whole electoral college system. It can only be rectified by the naming 
of other Democratic electors, or withdrawing the anti-Roosevelt pledge. If that is not 
done, there might not be a majority in the electoral college, and the final decision might 
be thrown into the House of Representatives. The popular vote of the nation might 
be thwarted. And if the reader is not more confused than when this footnote began, 
he can most charitably conclude that the machinery of American government is hopelessly 
cumbersome. 
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cracked by that time, the odds would shift to Governor Dewey. In any event 
it is expected to be a very close election indeed. 

Apart from politics there is little to report of change in American life. 
We are proud of achievements in the field of battle, proud that our industrial 
and logistic capacity is helping to get results. While our public is still in the 
psychological climate of 3,000 miles from the fighting and the rocket bombs, 
our capacity provides enough margin of safety so that the job gets done after 
all. The country looks surprisingly normal. The lights are bright, the shops 
filled with goods, the crowds merry, the theatres and restaurants gay. 
Chicago, at the time of the Republican Convention, managed as if it were 
peace time. Without rationing or other difficulty you could eat roast beef 
twice a day for $1.00 a meal, and otherwise enjoy the fat of the land. Our 
Middle West is a rich and free area, and it can manage very well when it has 
half a chance. Its very self-sufficiency explains its isolationist trends. Once 
more one has to ask whether the American people, by their virtual immunity 
from the bitter pressures of war—and despite the casualty lists—have yet 
gained an adequate spiritual victory. Beyond a doubt their understanding has 
grown to a degree. The world is closer to them. The B-29S speak an eloquent 
language which will not be stilled. 

The Fighting Men’s Return 

But pretty nearly everything will depend on the mood of our fighting men 
when they return. If they have become isolationists—and there is a human 
tendency, through homesickness, to think that one comer of home is better 
than all the rest of the world—then the post-war outlook will not be good. 
But if they have learned that the only way to keep their sons from a worse 
experience is to act together now to prevent future wars, then the views of 
the people now enjoying normality at home will make no difference. What 
our fighting men learn abroad depends upon themselves and their hosts. Our 
authorities have eschewed—for reasons unexplained—the kind of educational 
programs being offered to British service men. Undoubtedly our men are 
learning a great-deal. There are differences of opinion concerning its inter¬ 
pretation. But nothing the people of Britain, of Australia, and of every 
other country where our men are now serving could do would contribute 
more to the future welfare of all of us than a conscious effort—without 
propagandizing, for heaven’s sake—to let them understand your point of 
view. Our men may be inarticulate and apparently obtuse. But they are taking 
in more than you think. They have an innate good-will. They will be 
glad, in the end, to learn about you. And they will hold the destiny of the 
world in our time in their hands. 

United States of America, 

July 1944. 



INDIA—THE POLITICAL SCENE 

MR. GANDHI’S REAPPEARANCE 

T HE main fact in the political situation is that we have Mr. Gandhi with 
us again. The old man, who had been detained in the Aga Khan’s 
bungalow at Poona since August 1942, fell into low health last April after 
an attack of malaria and, in view of the serious nature of the doctors’ reports, 
the Government decided to release him unconditionally. It was made clear 
at the time, of course, that his release did not signify any change in the 
Government’s attitude towards the Congress party. Neither, of course, did 
it signify any change in Mr. Gandhi’s attitude towards the Government. 
But Nationalist India was sceptical as to the former, while, as to the latter, 
they had, by wishful thinking, deluded themselves into the conviction that, 
once a free man, Mr. Gandhi would be found taking steps to modify the 
policy of 1942 in the light of the failure of the “quit India” movement and 
of the realities, both national and international, of the year 1944. So his 
hitherto frustrated flock built rosy speculations round the return of their 
shepherd. How far these are likely to be realized cannot yet be forecast. 

Nationalist India speaks with many voices, but perhaps the immediate 
aspiration of the majority of the politically minded is that the cessation of 
hostilities should find India in charge of a National Government, and the 
Congress party pulling its full weight in the political life of the country. 
Otherwise political India will be left out in the cold when the peace con¬ 
ferences begin, anti the Congress movement will be handicapped when the 
British Government takes up the constitutional discussions again. They look 
to Mr. Gandhi to bring this about. He has responded, since his recovery, 
by being very active politically, but nobody is quite sure where he is leading 
them. It is possible that he is moving towards a National Government as 
understood by Sir Stafford Cripps. On the other hand he may be moving 
towards another clash with the Government on the issue of a National 
Government in possession of all the powers now enjoyed by the British 
Parliament in relation to India. Mr. Gandhi set the ball rolling by circulating 
among his friends, for their private use, all the correspondence which had 
passed between himself'and Lord Linlithgow, Lord Wavell and the Govern¬ 
ment of India during his detention. The friends favoured with copies 
included the leading editors of Nationalist daily papers, so that the corre¬ 
spondence soon began to appear in the press. The Viceroy accordingly gave 
orders for the publication of all the political letters. These run into many 
thousands of words, and those of Mr. Gandhi may be regarded as presenting 
his case for the defence against the Government’s charges that he and the 
Congress were responsible for the disturbances that followed his arrest in 
August 1942. 
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Correspondence with the Viceroy 
Mr. Gandhi’s case, to which he holds throughout with great tenacity, is 
that the responsibility belongs to the Government and not to him or to Con¬ 
gress. It is a difficult case to argue having regard to the known facts of the 
situation, and, in so far as Mr. Gandhi contrives to create the impression of 
his innocence, it is by ignoring the real charges brought against him and by 
answering other charges which have not been made. By and large, the letters 
give the impression that he was most interested in squaring his own conduct 
with his creed of “truth and non-violence”, which is the moral foundation 
of his political leadership and which has been somewhat shaken by the 
inferences, not inexcusably drawn in many quarters, from the events of the 
autumn of 194a. As far as the Mahatma’s uncritical followers are concerned, 
the publication of the letters has doubtless fulfilled this purpose. 

The concluding letters of the series were between Mr. Gandhi and Lord 
Wavell, whom Mr. Gandhi addressed as “Dear Friend”. They are important 
not for anything Mr. Gandhi says—the old case is presented in new words— 
but for the friendly letter from the Viceroy containing a “clear statement of 
my views on the future development of India and the reasons for your present 
detention”. Lord Wavell reminded Mr. Gandhi of the British Government’s 
intention, as stated in the Cripps draft declaration, to give India self-govern¬ 
ment under a constitution of her own devising, to be arrived at by agreement 
between the principal elements. “1 am ... in entire accord with that aim”, 
wrote Lord Wavell, “and only seek the means to implement it without 
delivering India over to confusion and turmoil.” Meanwhile, the Viceroy 
went on to say, there was much work to be done, particularly in the economic 
field, in preparing India to take her proper place in the modern world. This 
work is primarily non-political: it might hasten a political settlement but 
could not await it. The leaders of all political parties could co-operate with 
the certainty that they were helping their country towards the goal of freedom. 

“I regret”, declared Lord Wavell, “that I must view the present policy of 
the Congress party as hindering and not forwarding Indian progress to self- 
government and development.” His Excellency recalled the policy of non- 
co-operation followed by Congress from the beginning of the war, in which 
the success of the United Nation^ was vital both to India and to the world, 
and “at the greatest crisis of all” he added, “the Congress party decided to 
pass a resolution calling upon the British to leave India, which could not fail 
to have the most serious effects on our ability to defend the frontiers of 
India against the Japanese. I am quite clear that India’s problems cannot be 
solved by the immediate and complete withdrawal of the British.” 

The Viceroy, continuing, said he did not accuse Mr. Gandhi or the Con¬ 
gress party of any wish deliberately to aid the Japanese. 

“But you are a much too intelligent man, Mr. Gandhi, not to have realized that 
the effect of your resolution must be to hamper the prosecution of the war; and 
it is clear to me that you had lost confidence in our ability to defend India and were 
prepared to take advantage of our supposed military straits to gain political 
advantage. I do not see how those responsible for the safety of India could have 
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acted otherwise than they did and could have failed to arrest those who sponsored 
the resolution. As to the general Congress responsibility for the disturbances 
which followed, I was, as you know, Commander-in-Chief at the time; my vital 
lines of communication to the Burma frontier were cut by Congress supporters in 
the name of Congress, often using the Congress flag. I cannot therefore hold 
Congress not guilty of what occurred; and I cannot believe that you with all your 
acumen and experience can have been unaware of what was likely to follow from 
your policy.” 

In conclusion the Viceroy said: 

“I believe that the greatest contribution the Congress party can make towards 
India's welfare is to abandon the policy of non-co-operation and to join whole¬ 
heartedly with other Indian parties and with the British in helping Tndia forward 
in economic and political progress—not by any dramatic or spectacular stroke— 
and to prepare for India's advancement after the war. In this task I feel I can count 
on very considerable co-operation from the majority of Indians.” 


Mr. Gandhi's Case 

Mr. Gandhi’s reply was acrimonious and uncompromising. Was it not 
time that the Viceroy co-operatcd with the people of India through their 
elected representatives, instead of expecting co-operation from them? 
Mr. Gandhi could not see that the effect of the Congress resolution was to 
hamper the prosecution of the war. The Government had invited the crisis, 
not the authors of the resolution. Had the Government stayed their hand 
all the bloodshed of those months would have been avoided and it was 
highly likely that the Japanese menace would have become a thing of the 
past. But the menace was still with us and, what is more, the Government 
were pursuing a policy of suppression of liberty and truth. The Viceroy 
should withdraw the charges until he had taken the verdict of an impartial 
tribunal. Mr. Gandhi agreed that, whilst the Viceroy held the views expressed 
in his letter, the proper place for him (Mr. Gandhi) was in a government 
prison. And, unless there was a change of heart in view and policy on the 
part of the Government, U I am content to remain your prisoner”. It was 
in this mood that Mr. Gandhi, two or three weeks later, came out of the 
detention camp. He was for the time a very sick man and had not much to 
say to anyone on politics, but what he did say indicated that his policy was 
that of the “quit India” resolution of 1942. On June 17 he wrote to the 
Viceroy asking for permission to see the Working Committee of the Con¬ 
gress party, most of whom are in detention at Ahmednagar. Although there 
was little cause for it, he told the Viceroy that the whole country and many 
from outside expected him to make some decisive contribution to the general 
good. But he could do little or nothing unless he knew the mind of the 
Working Committee. If the Viceroy would see him before deciding, 
Mr. Gandhi, once well enough to travel, would go wherever the Viceroy 
wished. The Viceroy replied on June 22 that, having regard to the radical 
difference of the points of view which had appeared in their correspondence 
during Mr. Gandhi’s detention, a meeting between them at present could 
have no value and could only raise hopes which would be disappointed. 
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Similar considerations applied to his request to see the Working Committee. 
Mr. Gandhi had recently made public his adherence to the “quit India” 
resolution, which the Viceroy did not regard as a reasonable or practical 
policy for the immediate future. If, after his convalescence and on further 
reflection, Mr. Gandhi had a definite and constructive policy to propose for 
the furtherance of India’s welfare, the Viceroy would be glad to consider it. 

Mr. Gandhi then began to build up a situation in which, as he hoped, it 
would be made to appear that the Viceroy could be legitimately subject to 
criticism if he continued to refuse to see Mr. Gandhi or to let him make 
contact with the Congress Working Committee. This campaign had three 
main features. First there was the publication of the terms of the communal 
settlement submitted to Mr. Jinnah by Mr. Rajagopalachariar with Mr. 
Gandhi’s approval. These provided that, after the war, a commission should 
be appointed to demarcate the contiguous districts in north-west and eastern 
India where the Muslims are in an absolute majority. A plebiscite of all the 
inhabitants should then be held to decide the issue of separation from Hindu¬ 
stan and the formation of a separate State. In return for this, the Muslim 
League was to endorse the Indian demand for independence and to co-operate 
with Congress in forming a provisional government for the interim period. 
These terms were not open to any modification. As Mr. Jinnah refused to 
commit himself one way or the other without reference to the Working 
Committee of the Muslim League, Mr. Rajagopalachariar called the negotia¬ 
tions off. 

Secondly Mr. Gandhi addressed his terms for a political settlement to 
the British. These were intended, according to Mr. Gandhi, only for the 
Viceroy’s consideration, but through an inevitable misunderstanding they 
found their way instead into all the newspapers. They showed that 
Mr. Gandhi was demanding a declaration of independence to be imple¬ 
mented now by the transfer of full power and responsibility for civil adminis¬ 
tration to a National Government, qualified during the war only by the 
retention of complete control over military operations in the hands of the 
Viceroy and the Commander-in-Chief. This Government was to be respon¬ 
sible to a Central Legislature. They would give the military all facilities 
required in India for the conduct of the war against Japan at the expense of 
Britain and America, but he omitted to add that under this independent 
Government India would be in the war to the end with all her resources. 
Subsequent statements in fact emphasized the moral rather than the material 
asset which a free India would be to the United Nations’ war effort. 

Civil Disobedience 

Thirdly Mr. Gandhi evolved the doctrine that under the law of Satyagraha 
the authority conferred on him by Congress to start civil disobedience had 
lapsed with his detention, and what had lapsed could not be revived—as, for 
example, by his release. So even if he wanted to, which he did not, he could 
not start mass civil disobedience to-day. This assurance was qualified, 
however, by various other assertions, one of which was that civil dis- 
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obedience during the war would be legitimate in the event of the denial of 
India’s right to freedom. 

All this was designed to create in the mind of the public at home and 
abroad the impression, first that Mr. Gandhi had dropped the pistol which 
had hitherto been aimed at the Government of India; secondly that 
Mr. Gandhi, if he were allowed to make contact with the Working Com¬ 
mittee of Congress, would be found advising them to co-operate in a National 
Government on terms that protected the United Nations’ war effort; thirdly 
that the communal obstacle to a National Government had disappeared with 
Mr. Gandhi’s offer to Mr. Jinnah, which the latter, unless he wanted to be 
stigmatized for good as a cloak for British imperialism, could not possibly 
reject. The actual situation is that Mr. Gandhi demanded the transfer of 
power, which cannot legally be made without major constitutional changes, 
and which has been ruled out as impracticable during the war, to a National 
Government which, as I lindu and Muslim relations stand at present, could 
not be formed. As Mr. Gandhi himself admitted, what he is trying to do is 
to find ways and means of fulfilling the “quit India” resolution. 

It only remains to add that Mr. Gandhi’s offensive has misfired. The 
Muslims are gratified that he has accepted the principle of Pakistan but 
annoyed at the way in which he has attempted to put their leader “on the 
spot”, and acutely aware of the many defects of Mr. Rajagopalachariar’s 
formula. Foreign comment, to which Congress attaches great importance, 
has been extremely cautious. The Government for their part are under no 
necessity of taking notice of the proposals which, in substanqe, are those they 
have already declared impracticable. Nationalist opinion is sorely divided. 
In so far as Mr. Gandhi’s offer to the Muslims and his use of the phrase 
“National Government” seem to indicate a tendency to compromise, they 
are against him. On the whole the reactions to Mr. Gandhi’s burst of poli¬ 
tical activity may be said to have shown that there is no short cut to a 
solution of the Indian political problem: that, in the words of one of Lord 
Wavell’s letters to Mr. Gandhi, “much wisdom and a spirit of good will 
will be required to arrive at the right solution, but with good leadership, 

I am sure the solution can be found”. 

THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 
Grain and Coal 

The economic situation remains in a state of precarious stability. Since last 
summer the inflationary movement of wholesale prices has been checked 
and to some extent reversed. The Government’s financial and price control 
is working more efficiently than might have been expected considering the 
loosely knit structure of the country and the small size of its administration. 
It is to the credit of the Government of India that, although India’s physical 
contribution to the United Nations’ war effort is greater in relation to its 
resources than that of any other country, except perhaps Russia, inflation in 
India has gone much less far than in any other country at a comparable stage 
of economic development. We are, however, by no means out of the wood. 
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The wheat harvest has been a poor one and we have to face the fact that, in 
the event of the failure of the monsoon and the consequent failure of the 
next rice and millet harvest, the grain market might, despite the Govern¬ 
ment’s best efforts, get out of control. The deficit Provinces and States 
will require about 1,800,000 tons of grain during the current food year. 
The surplus Provinces and States are expected to contribute between 700,000 
and 800,000 tons. The rest will have to come from abroad. The British 
Government will be shipping at the rate of 1,000,000 tons a year until 
September next, but the programme after that is uncertain. All the imports 
will be needed for current consumption, leaving the Government with no 
reserves with which to control the market. This is a serious matter in a year 
of short crops. We look to the Punjab to procure nearly half a million tons 
for export to the deficit Provinces and States, but the grain is coming into 
the market in small quantities and it looks as though the Punjab cultivators 
were holding back in the expectation of higher prices. Indian opinion is 
accordingly insistent that the Government should secure the full amount of 
imports from overseas recommended by the Food Grains Policy Committee— 
that is to say, one million tons annually with an additional half a million tons 
in the first year in order to create a central reserve. The Government of 
India appear to agree with the non-official opinion that India cannot safely 
agree to accept less. 

Another problem is coal. It is no secret that the Government is finding 
difficulty in maintaining supplies to both war industries and the industries 
catering for essential civilian requirements. This is partly a question of 
labour. Aerodromes and other works connected with the transformation 
of India into a great military base have drawn labour away from the mines. 
Measures to get the miners back have not been fully effective. In part it is 
also a question of transport. In view of the military requirements, which are 
increasing, and the needs of war production and of the industries catering 
for the civilian population—which is already suffering from an acute shortage 
of consumer goods—there is a distinct transport deficiency. It looks as 
though the United Nations might sooner or later have to decide that, if they 
want India as a base for operations on the grand scale, they cannot at the 
same time expect her to maintain her war production—that is, of course, 
unless they are prepared to go further than they have hitherto done in the 
way . of helping the country to bear the load they seek to place upon it. 

The Sterling Balances 

India was disappointed with the International Monetary Conference, which 
would, it had been hoped, have agreed to bring within the scope of the 
international monetary fund the sterling balances which have accumulated 
as the result of the working of the war financial settlement between Britain 
and India. India is rather sensitive about these balances, more particularly 
since just on the eve of the International Conference opinions were expressed 
in England that the settlement should be revised in favour of Britain with 
retroactive effect. The balances, it is true, have loaded Britain with a very 
serious post-war financial burden. India’s case, however, is that the balances 
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arc all she has to offset her war-time sacrifices in terms of real resources, 
which in the aggregate are estimated at double the amount of the sterling 
balances* These sacrifices, it is added, were made by a population which, 
before the war, had a standard of living not much above the destitution level, 
and in some ways they went beyond what was asked of the people of any 
other country. Until recently the whole output of the woollen industry was 
earmarked for the military. Much the same applied to the boot and shoe 
industry, to cement and to the lion’s share of the production of the cotton 
industry. The population went short of kerosene, coal, transport; and as 
regards the impact of war conditions on the food situation, it is only neces¬ 
sary to refer to Bengal. In brief, India’s contribution to the war effort was 
such that the minimum of civilian requirements could not be provided. 
Having regard to all that, India feels incensed at the suggestion that this 
country has enriched itself through having accumulated claims on the future 
which represent perhaps half the country’s aggregate sacrifices. 

Apart from suspicions that Britain will not pay—which in fact are not very 
widely held—India’s desire to have the balances internationalized is under¬ 
standable. The convertibility of the balances means competition among 
suppliers and constitutes a safeguard, in Indian opinion, against England 
charging exorbitant prices for goods supplied against the balances and 
dumping on the Indian market British goods which compete with the pro¬ 
ducts of Indian industry. There is probably little likelihood that these fears 
will be realized, but they exist in the mind of the Indian business man. 

India, 

July 1944. 

Note. [Since this article was written, in India, the public discussion of the Indian 
problem has been transferred to a debate, admirable in substance and in tone, to 
which the House of Commons devoted the sitting of July 28. Mr. Amery, who 
wound it up for the Government, stood firmly by the proposals taken to India 
by Sir Stafford Cripps and saw no constructive response in Mr, Gandhi’s later 
demands. He emphasized the importance of raising the standards of living and 
production, and reviewed the steps already taken to prevent the recurrence of 
famine. He, like Sir George Schuster and some others, deprecated the suggestion 
that any political solution lay in a deliberate breaking up of India’s unity.] 
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D-DAY AND AFTER 

O N this page in the June issue of The Round Table it was written that 
“the early months of 1944 recalled those of 1940; both were dominated 
by the still atmosphere of suspense before terrific events”. From D-day 
(June 6,1944) onwards, the similarity to 1940 was narrowed down to a single 
item—the fall of enemy missiles on what the Government asked us to call, 
for the mystification of the Germans, “Southern England”. 


An End of Suspense 

Suspense was finished. The strictest of the secrecy precautions could be 
relaxed. The attack was on. How many members, listening to Mr. Churchill's 
war review in the crowded House of Commons on August 2, noting his 
observation that “at this moment, throughout the world, there is no theatre 
in which Allied mastery has not become pronounced”, recalled that it was 
four years almost to the day since they had heard him say that never in the 
history of human conflict had so much been owed by so many to so few ? 
Certainly Parliament faced peril and victory with equal poise. As for the 
capacity of the British public to proceed on its steady way through bad news 
and good, that has to be seen to be believed. And if there are still any people 
overseas who are under the delusion that this country has had to go totali¬ 
tarian in order to win the war, they might usefully ponder on the fact that the 
Prime Minister was prevented from starting his review until two hours after 
the intended time, because a small minority in the House of Commons 
insisted first on debating and challenging the Government's proposal for 
the length of the Parliamentary recess. 

No one here guessed the date of the invasion of France, any more than the 
Germans did. Many people imagined that all civilian transport might have to 
come to a stop. Nothing of the kind happened. It speaks well for the adapt¬ 
ability and efficiency of our transport system. We were in readiness against 
the risk of armed German incursions, possibly airborne, to disrupt our lines 
of communication. None came, and the Home Guard, after sacrificing 
countless leisure hours to training throughout these four years, was really 
rather disappointed., Almost everyone expected heavy German bombing, 
either on London or more probably on the embarkation ports. Its actual 
scale was so small as to be puerile. It turned out therefore that the role of 
the civilian population was to carry on with its ordinary work and to follow 
from day to day, through the excellent news services of the B.B.C. and the 
press, the battles in Normandy. There was one job more—to watch the 
weather, and to curse it throughout June and July for its apparently un¬ 
ceasing mist and raincloud. August happily brought the sun back. 
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“Doodlebugs” 

From June 15 onwards the aforesaid “Southern England’’ experienced a 
distraction—it was precisely that, except for those whose homes it destroyed 
or whose loved ones it murdered—in the shape of what we called for a 
short time the pilotless aircraft, but afterwards the flying bomb, or, more 
familiarly, the doodlebug. Clearly it had no military objective whatever. 
It seemed to be intended as a haphazard terror weapon against the dwellings 
and the morale of the people of London. Had it started last autumn, six 
months before the invasion, as Hitler’s speeches suggest that he was planning, 
it might have given us a wearisome winter. As things are, the blast damage 
is now seen as a part of the price that we have to pay here in liberating Europe. 
Fortunately, so far as its exact nature could be guessed in advance, counter¬ 
preparations had been well made. Three years of virtual freedom from raids 
had not dulled the efficiency of the Civil Defence services, whose swift work 
in handling what are technically known as “incidents” has been above 
criticism. Rest centres and information services for the bombed-out had been 
extensively improved since the 1940 raids. Official evacuation arrangements 
for certain priority classes—mainly children and mothers—came into 
operation in the third week of the attack, of course on a voluntary basis. 
The evacuees, travelling north and west, helped to carry an accurate picture 
of life in “Southern England” to the people of towns and villages out of 
range, many of whom had either a limited awareness of what their fellow 
citizens were undergoing, or else an exaggerated idea of its severity. The 
figures disclosed by Mr. Churchill after seven weeks—an average of 120 one- 
ton bombs launched daily, 4,700 killed, 14,000 seriously injured, 17,000 
houses destroyed, 800,000 damaged—brought into perspective the lightness 
of the loss of life and the heaviness of the task of essential repairs to property. 

As a retaliation weapon, the flying bomb is going to prove disastrous to its 
inventors. Among millions of ordinary people whose personal experiences 
of German frightfulness might otherwise have grown dim, it has revived an 
utter loathing of Germans. Added to this is the horror that swept through 
England at the shooting of British and Canadian and Allied prisoners of 
war. If Lord Vansittart feared that after victory the people of this island 
might want to be kind to the poor Germans, the Wehrmacht and the Gestapo 
between them have removed any such risk. Evidence accumulates that the 
present rulers of Germany care naught what happens to their country 
afterwards, if their fate is to go down. 

The Domestic Front 

A pleasant absence of domestic or political contretemps has characterized 
the period since the invasion started. This was in accordance with expecta¬ 
tion. “It is going to help the invasion” had long been the best stimulant 
with which to get things done. Production has remained steady and high, 
despite the natural weariness of five years of war. Sir Stafford Cripps, the 
Minister of Aircraft Production, made known that the United Kingdom 
output of aircraft, which was 2,800 in 1938, 7,900 in 1939, and 15,000 in 
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1940, rose to over 26,000 in 1943—small figures compared with present 
output in America, but planned and achieved over a period of constantly 
increasing stringency of man-power and woman-power. The black spot in 
production continues to be coal. The industry is restless, although it has 
been rightly raised in the last five years from the low-wage to the high-wage 
class. “Visitors from overseas have been astonished and dismayed to see 
how poor are the relations between owners and men in some sections/’ 
said Major Lloyd George, the Minister of Fuel, to Parliament the other day. 
Statesmanship will be taxed to work out the future of our coal industry 
after the war. Meanwhile, if factories are not to suffer, we face a coal shortage 
in the home this winter. 

The Education Bill, extensively improved in its details by the House of 
Lords, has reached the statute book. Under it Mr. Butler is now Minister 
of Education and no longer President of a fictitious Board, so that the place 
of Education as one of the great Departments of State is at last recognized. 
The Bill has made Mr. Butler’s political reputation, and not in educational 
circles only. He is coming to be looked upon, along with Sir John Anderson 
and Mr. Eden, as a possible candidate for the Premiership one day. One 
would like to add to this list of potential Prime Ministers Mr. Herbert 
Morrison from the Labour side, but there are personal tensions within that 
party which render peculiarly difficult the forecasting of a Labour Prime 
Minister whom it would accept. 

“Food, work and homes” was Mr. Churchill’s recipe for the needs of the 
returning Service men and women, and indeed of the whole nation. About 
food we are not much worrying. The difficulties after hostilities are over 
cannot surpass those through which Lord Woolton steered us in 1940 and 

1941, and everyone realizes both that war-time experience contains useful 
lessons for peace, and that there can be no immediate end of rationing. 
The plans for work are discussed elsewhere in this issue. There remain 
homes. With the Education Bill out of the way, and victory in sight, it is 
upon this great task that public and Parliamentary attention has increasingly 
concentrated. 

Land Problems 

At the root of a housing policy, and in some sense of an employment 
policy too, is the use of land. The name of Uthwatt is linked with this, 
because in August 1942 an expert committee presided over by Mr. Justice 
Uthwatt presented its report on the hideously complex subject of compensa¬ 
tion and betterment in connection with public control over land use. The 
long-awaited and persistently demanded decisions of the Government 
were made known in June. Mr. W. S. Morrison, the Minister of Town and 
Country Planning, presented a Bill to deal with short-term problems arising 
out of the war which might otherwise hold up progress in the necessary 
acquisition of land for public purposes by local authorities, and on the same 
day a White Paper setting out a tentative long-term answer to the vexed and 
vexatious question of compensation and betterment. 

The Town and Country Planning Bill provides a simplified procedure for 
local authorities to acquire land in areas of extensive war damage, or of bad 
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layout and obsolete development, which needs redeveloping as a whole. 
Financial assistance from the Exchequer is offered towards loan charges 
incurred in acquiring and clearing the former, but not the latter. To eliminate 
chance profits or losses arising from the war, the basis of compensation is 
to be the estimated market price in March 1939. The Bill was, of course, 
backed by Ministers of all parties; but the rest of the Labour party, who are 
in intransigent mood just now about landed property, found difficulty in 
stomaching it, and at one time seemed likely to precipitate a political crisis 
by voting against the second reading. Their final decision, after a two-day 
debate, was to abstain, and the second reading was carried by 227 votes to 
14. The Minister’s responsive and undogmatic manner, seeking to enlist 
the aid of the House in improving the Bill, and promising the fullest consulta¬ 
tion with local authorities before the Committee stage is taken in the autumn, 
helped to secure him so favourable a result. But what with the local authori¬ 
ties unanimously wanting more generous financial aid, the owners of the 
affected property demanding a square deal, and the Labour party hankering 
after eliminating the private landowner altogether, a pretty fight in Committee 
lies ahead, and the strains inherent in all-party government are going to be 
accentuated. Yet we must enact a Bill of some sort, if town-planning and 
house-building are to be put into rapid motion. 

Compensation and Betterment 

The long-term proposals on compensation and betterment have not yet been 
debated by either House. The Government has accepted the Uthwatt 
analysis, but rejected the Uthwatt recommendations, largely on the score of 
practical difficulty and excessive complexity. These were, in brief, immediate 
vesting in the State of all development rights in undeveloped land outside 
towns: payment of compensation to owners from a fixed global sum for the 
whole country, divided among owners in proportion to the development 
value of their land in 1939: purchase by the State of all such land at the time 
of its development: imposition of a betterment levy of 75 per cent, of any 
future increase in the annual site value of developed land. 

The Government scheme, which would apply to all land, urban or rural, 
drops the two ideas of vesting all development rights in the State and 
imposing State purchase of land at the time of development. Instead, it 
provides for development rights to remain vested in the owner, but not to be 
exercised without prior approval from the Planning Authority: compensation 
to be paid where permission to develop or redevelop is refused, in respect of 
the consequent loss of whatever development value the land had in March 
1939: a betterment charge of 80 per cent to be imposed on the increase in 
value due to permission to develop being granted: a Land Commission to be 
set up (this goes beyond LTthwatt, and is generally welcomed) to take over 
from local authorities the payment of compensation and the collection of 
betterment, and over the whole country—if it can, though the possibility is 
obscure—to make them balance. It is evidently a bold attempt to map out 
a short cut to the Uthwatt objectives which will avoid the desperately 
toilsome and (if calculations go wrong) frighteningly expensive Uthwatt 
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routes, and at the same time to find a reasonably fair plan on which all 
parties might be induced to compromise, and thus allow the practical people 
to get ahead quickly with the job. Even in the Government proposals the 
complication is so heavy that opinion will take time to crystallize. They 
challenge the imagined right of the landowner to do exactly what he likes 
with his land. More sharply still they conflict with the popular Labour 
doctrine that acquisition of all land by the State must come first. The easy 
political solution would be to do nothing, but that is impossible; the people 
must have homes, and therefore land must be bought for building on fair terms. 

Houses, Permanent and Temporary 

In housing policy proper, under the energetic guidance of the new Minister 
of Health (Mr. Willink) preparatory progress has been rapid. Until the post¬ 
war level of building costs is known, the appropriate rate of subsidy for 
enabling new houses to be let at reasonable rents cannot be determined, but 
Parliament has passed a temporary Act this summer to assure local authorities 
that all working-class dwellings completed by them before October 1947 
will qualify for subsidy; it also facilitates compulsory purchase of land for 
immediate housing purposes, by removing in certain cases the necessity for a 
public inquiry. On the recommendation of an expert committee the Govern¬ 
ment has also decided to reintroduce for the time being an Exchequer 
subsidy to houses built by private enterprise, a measure which operated after 
the last war from 1919 to 1921 and from 1923 to 1928. Other committees 
have lately presented the Government with valuable reports and recom¬ 
mendations on the design of new houses and on rural housing problems. The 
policy is planned so as not only to secure the building of 300,000 dwellings 
within two years after the defeat of Germany, but to make their siting, their 
quality and appearance and their rent as appropriate as can be. 

Because that figure cannot meet immediate requirements, Mr. Willink has 
introduced another Bill, which will go forward after the recess, to authorize 
the spending of £150 million on temporary steel bungalows, estimated to 
cost £600 apiece (including modern fittings, transport and erection), which 
can be very speedily manufactured by a relatively small labour force without 
diverting skilled labour from the normal building industry. To make sure 
that they will not linger on into unhappy permanency, these are to be publicly 
owned and controlled. Upwards of 30,000 people have inspected the 
prototype erected in London, and many improvements suggested have been 
incorporated. These steel dwellings are avowedly a second-best. Too many 
critics forget that, in passing judgment on them. The hard fact is that from 
a labour supply which, immediately after the end of hostilities in Europe, 
will be limited, we shall want the maximum quantity of dwellings quickly, 
and cannot afford to neglect a plan for temporary bungalows. 

Looking Ahead 

The order in which men will be demobilized from the Services is still far 
from clear. Possibly from a fear of conveying to our Allies the idea that we 
prematurely regard the war as won, the Government has hung back from 
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announcing the complete plan which it claims to have ready. A minor 
but promising innovation is the decision of the Ministry of Labour to 
establish Resettlement Advice Offices all over the country, for assisting men 
and women released from the Forces or other forms of war service. 

A White Paper has been issued declaring the principles on which disposal 
of surplus Government stores will be arranged. There were unsavoury 
scandals in this field after the last war. This new White Paper is not bad as a 
starting-point; but when Sir George Schuster described it as ‘‘pretty thin”, he 
fairly described the opinion of the Commons about it. The sums involved 
will be vast, even though we are habituated to vastness by current war 
expenditure, which continues to run at about £13,250,000 a day. It is a 
notable tribute to the Treasury’s general handling of war finance that the 
Chancellor has just been able to announce a further improvement in the 
terms of Government borrowing. The tap issue of 3 per cent Savings Bonds, 
1960-70, is withdrawn, and a new issue of similar bonds at par, redeemable 
1965-75, is substituted. 

Electoral Reforms 

Everyone supposes that a General Election will follow within a few 
months after Hitler’s surrender. The Speaker’s Conference, composed of 
members of both Houses of Parliament from all parties, has reached com- 
mendably general agreement on desirable electoral reforms. The 25 largest 
constituencies are to be split up at once, pending a full redistribution which 
is to take place as soon as possible and to aim at approximately equal elec¬ 
torates, working out at about 54,000 per member. The Boundary Com¬ 
missioners charged with these duties will remain in being thereafter as a 
permanent body—a novelty in our constitution—to ensure that the size of 
individual constituencies is periodically adjusted to population movements. 
The Conference also recommended assimilating the parliamentary and the 
local government franchises; this means a large increase in the latter, which 
has hitherto been confined to actual ratepayers and their wives or husbands. 
It rejected Proportional Representation by 25 to 4, and the system of the 
Alternative Vote by 20 to 5. It recommended a sharp reduction in per¬ 
mitted election expenses; the maximum would work out at about £675 per 
candidate in boroughs, and about £800 in county constituencies. Finally, 
apart from numerous small changes suggested in election law r , it recorded 
unanimous disapproval of substantial contributions from candidates or 
M.P.s to political, charitable, social or sporting organizations. If this proves 
effective to discourage the practice—and only time will show that—it will 
go part of the way to lessen the undue advantage which at present the rich 
man possesses in commending himself to the selectors who choose candi¬ 
dates. 

NORTHERN IRELAND NEWS 

In the United Kingdom Government there have been no changes to report, 
but noteworthy alterations took effect from June 1 in the Government of 
Northern Ireland. For the first time a Ministry of Health and Local Govern¬ 
ment was brought into being, and Mr. Grant (formerly Minister of Labour) 

b b 
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was transferred to take charge of it. It picks up the functions of the abolished 
Ministry of Public Security, whose Minister (Mr. Midgley) succeeds Mr. 
Grant as Minister of Labour. This new departmental organization is signifi¬ 
cant of the developing needs of the times. Mr. Midgley is not a Unionist. 
He was elected to the Northern Ireland Parliament as a member of the 
Labour party, but seceded from it, and made himself leader of a new 
Commonwealth Labour party. 

Ulster gallantly came to the assistance of London’s evacuation problem 
by agreeing to take some 7,000 Gibraltarians who had been removed from 
the Rock in its danger period earlier in the war, and had ever since been 
accommodated in blocks of London flats. These were brought across to 
Ministry of Health camps. It seemed odd that they should be the principal 
travellers from England; but normal passenger traffic wa?, of course, cut- 
down to a trickle by the ban on travel to and from all parts of Ireland 
which the United Kingdom Government felt it essential to impose earlier 
in the year on security grounds, because Eire is neutral. One of the fruits 
of victory most appreciated in Northern Ireland will be the lifting of all 
restrictions and the restoration of normal services across the sea. 

Great Britain, 

August 1944. 
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ANOTHER ELECTION IN EIRE 

T HE results of the general election held early in June have enhanced 
Mr. de Valera’s reputation as a political tactician. The election, which 
was held because the Government were defeated by one vote in the Dail 
early in May, was expected to give Fianna Fail a clear majority, but in the 
event the majority which was obtained surprised even that party’s expecta¬ 
tions. It is true that the omens were altogether favourable. The principal 
Opposition party, Fine Gael, was fighting the election under the new leader¬ 
ship of General Mulcahy; the Labour party was split into two sections which 
put forward rival candidates; and above all Fianna Fail was in a position to 
rely on an organization, particularly in rural constituencies whose vote 
decides all Irish elections, with which none of its rivals could compete. 
These practical advantages were powerfully reinforced by the state of mind 
of the electorate. Even its proverbial political appetite has been more than 
satisfied by two elections in twelve months, and the country was determined 
that a period of political stability should follow this election. This is in 
fact likely to be achieved, since a majority of 14, given the strict party 
allegiance now exacted from all members of Fianna Fail, should ensure that 
this Dail will last its full period of six years. 

The new Dail met on June 9 and elected Mr. de Valera Prime Minister by 
81 votes to 37. The actual strength of the parties was as follows: Fianna 
Fail 76; Fine Gael 30; Labour 1 z; Farmers it; Independents 9. In the pre¬ 
ceding Dail Mr. de Valera’s party held 67 seats, while a combination of all 
the other parties mustered 71. From the Fianna Fail point of view, therefore, 
the results of the election were most satisfactory, and a study of the first 
preference votes would suggest that opinion in the country is very fairly 
reflected by the strength of the respective parties in the Dail. Whilst Fianna 
Fail’s first preference votes increased from 555,000 to 595,000, those of Fine 
Gael declined from 307,000 to 249,000, and of Labour from 209,000 to 136,000. 
The Opposition parties foifnd what satisfaction they might in the fact that 
Fianna Fail secured just under 50 per cent of the total first preference votes 
cast, but no doubt even Mr. de Valera would not grudge them indulgence 
in this slight consolation for a decisive electoral defeat. 

A Discreet Campaign 

The election campaign was remarkable, not so much for the subject-matter 
of the speeches of the various political leaders, as for the discreet silence 
which was observed on topics which to an outsider might well have seemed 
all-important for the future of Eire. This silence, this unnatural caution, 
is symptomatic of the political condition of the country. The election, it 
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will be remembered, was caused by the defeat of the Government on the 
Transport Bill; and it was not altogether unfitting that the first tentative 
step towards State control of public services in Eire should have provoked a 
political crisis. It is, however, characteristic of the present temper of Irish 
political life that not only was the fundamental issue involved in the extension 
of State control carefully camouflaged by Government spokesmen, but also— 
and this is noteworthy—that it provoked no clear or decided reaction from 
the Opposition parties. It was not on any issue of principle that they brought 
about the fall of the Government, but on a mere question of legislative pro¬ 
cedure. They did not contest in its essentials the case which the Government 
made for the Transport Bill, which proposed to establish a large statutory 
company guaranteed by the Government to take over the Great Southern 
Railways and the Dublin Tram Company, but merely urged that considera¬ 
tion of it should be postponed until the judicial tribunal—appointed to 
enquire into allegations that leakages of information about the provisions 
of the Bill had resulted in unjustifiable speculation on the Dublin Stock 
Exchange—had presented its report. This was hardly a sufficient reason to 
justify yet another appeal to the country for which the Opposition parties 
were, fairly or unfairly, held responsible. However indignant they might 
profess to be about the indecent haste with which the Transport Bill was 
being pushed through, and effective though their opposition proved in the 
old Dail, it was not a matter on which strong feeling could possibly be ex¬ 
pected amongst the electorate. Realizing rather late this lack of political 
appeal. Fine Gael devoted its attention more and more to the possibility of 
creating a National Government. General Mulcahy stated his case well, but 
the case was thin since no other party was prepared to play. 


Neutrality not an Issue 

In general the things that were discussed on the parties’ platforms were not 
the things that are of decisive importance to the future of the country. 
Neutrality was not an issue in the election. Pious observations were made 
by speakers of all parties about the perils from which they had been pro¬ 
tected thanks to a policy to which each candidate expressed his unwavering 
devotion and for whose implementation each felt he deserved some modest 
share of credit. Only the irrepressible Mr. Dillon ventured to make com¬ 
ments which did not coincide with the accepted view. At Clones he said: 

“It is high time to expose the neutrality racket which Fianna Fail are operating 
in their election campaign. Neutrality is possible in Eire because Eire is a member 
of the Commonwealth of Nations and, unlike the small nations of Europe, Eire 
has good neighbours which respect her rights. The Government of Eire professes 
to see no difference between the United States and Germany in this war. I see all 
the difference in the world.” 

But his voice was a voice in the wilderness and, though he was elected once 
again for County Monaghan, his election does not necessarily imply any 
endorsement, even in that county, of his views on foreign policy. 
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The Commonwealth Connection 

While it is perhaps understandable that neutrality should not be a living 
issue in an election held in the fifth year of a world war, it is, however, 
remarkable that the future relations of Eire with the British Commonwealth 
should not have formed the substance of any political speeches. It will be 
remembered that shortly after succeeding Mr. Cosgrave as chief of the Fine 
Gael party, General Mulcahy came forward strongly as the champion of the 
Commonwealth connection, advocating Eire’s resumption of full member¬ 
ship when the war is over and when her neutrality could no longer be preju¬ 
diced in any way by her association. General Mulcahy’s speeches on the 
desirability of membership of the Commonwealth indicated a departure from 
the accepted policy of the party which he now leads, and suggested that this 
issue might henceforward loom large in Irish politics. It is very significant 
that this has not happened. Indeed it is the most significant fact that emerges 
from' the election. 

After flying the Commonwealth kite in the early spring, General Mulcahy 
clearly decided that it was inexpedient to associate hi*s party with a Common¬ 
wealth policy and therefore neither he nor his followers alluded to it in the 
course of the campaign. Indeed there are many political observers who 
believe that his earlier speeches by “smearing” his party with Commonwealth 
sentiments were largely responsible for its poor record at the polls. In any 
event all parties appear to be now agreed that on this issue too silence is 
golden. It remained for Mr. Dillon early in July to try to lift the veil by 
asking Mr. de Valera whether Eire’s relations with the Commonwealth could 
not profitably be clarified. He pointed out that, while the British Govern¬ 
ment took the view that Eire was a member of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations and that the status which was accorded to the Irish Free State 
under the Anglo-Irish Treaty of 1921 was unchanged, in the view of the vast 
majority of Irishmen Eire was outside the Commonwealth. Mr. de Valera, 
after referring to the inconclusive definitions contained in the Constitution 
and in the External Relations Act, went on to say: 

“I do not propose to give any special definition to the character of these relation¬ 
ships, and I do not think that the present is the time to start discussing these matters, 
without any advantages whatever to be gained.” 

Mr. de Valera’s reply was considered altogether satisfactory. For the man 
in the street is no longer interested in relations with the Commonwealth. 
Indeed the election would suggest that he is not particularly interested in 
fundamental economic or political issues—perhaps not even in partition. 
The moral is perhaps that consistent efforts to keep the political temperature 
low result in devitalizing political life. And even Mr. de Valera must some¬ 
times wonder whether his cautious paternal discouragement of political 
discussion during the war years may not leave a legacy of post-war 
apathy which will scarcely conduce to a realistic and purposeful approach to 
problems from whose challenge only a temporary escape is possible. 

Eire, 

July, 1944. 
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ISSUES BEFORE THE ELECTORS 


W HEN Prime Minister King recently reiterated his decision not to seek 
any extension of the statutory life of the present Parliament of Canada, 
he made it definitely certain that a Federal general election to choose its succes¬ 
sor will be held sometime before the summer of 1945 begins. The actual date 
will depend upon a number of factors; but meanwhile the lines for the 
approaching contest are being drawn under conditions for which there is no 
previous parallel in Canadian history. For the first time a party, the Co¬ 
operative Commonwealth Federation, which officially sponsors a full-blooded 
Socialist programme, but shows a disposition to modify it for tactical elec¬ 
tioneering purposes, is offering a serious challenge to the two historic 
parties—the Liberals and the Conservatives—which have provided Canada 
with her Federal Ministries since Confederation. It is true that as long as 
the C.C.F., outside the mining districts of Nova Scotia, has no serious foot¬ 
hold in the huge territory lying east of the Ottawa river, which returns 94 
out of the 243 members of the Flouse of Commons, it must dismiss all hopes 
of obtaining a clear majority in that body. X)n the other hand it has given 
evidence of such formidable strength west of the Ottawa that impartial 
political experts can foresee no prospect of either of the two older parties 
securing such a majority. Moreover the situation is further complicated by 
the activities and programmes of other minor parties—the Social Creditors, 
whose main strength lies in Alberta; the Bloc Bopulairc , which has a sub¬ 
stantial following in Quebec; the malcontent group of French-Canadian 
Liberals, who under the leadership of a former Minister, Mr. Cardin, disavow 
all allegiance to Mr. King, and the Communists, who now masquerade under 
the name of the Labour-Progressive party. Accordingly at present all the 
omens, as well as the test polls of the Gallup organization, point to an indeci¬ 
sive result for the election and the subsequent formation of some sort of 
Coalition Ministry, if Canada is to be provided with a stable government at 
Ottawa. 

Military Conscription 

It is a curious trick of fate that, whereas political developments arising out 
of the First World War began a long period of ascendancy for the Canadian 
Liberal party, a new set of developments during the Second World War, but 
arising out of the same issue—military conscription—promise to terminate 
that ascendancy. Undoubtedly a prime factor in the marked erosion of the 
popularity of the Liberal party which is now visible is the steadily mounting 
resentment felt in the English-speaking Provinces over the obstinate refusal 
of the King Ministry to remove the existing limitations upon military con¬ 
scription after the Canadian people had given a decisive mandate for their 
cancellation by a national plebiscite held in 1942. The maintenance at an 
annual cost of Si50 million of what is now derisively called “ the zombie 
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army ”, whose personnel is not available for overseas service, but yet is 
withdrawn from both agriculture and industry at a time when they are both 
handicapped by a serious shortage of labour, is not without justice ascribed 
to the domination of French-Canadian influence in the councils of the Federal 
Liberal party. If any confirmation of this suspicion were needed it would be 
supplied by the following frank statement made by Mr. Godbout, the Liberal 
Premier of Quebec, as he opened his campaign in a provincial election in 
Quebec due to be held on August 18. 

“It is”, he said, “because I have supported a Liberal Government at Ottawa that 
you did not get conscription. It is because you have someone to help you, some¬ 
one who understands agricultural problems, who supports Mr. King, that you 
have your sons at home with you. ... Jf there is in the Province one farmer’s son, 
an employee on the farm, who did not comply with war-time military regulations, 
I ask him to do it at once and he will be exempted. There will be a small punish¬ 
ment, of course, for not having obeyed orders, but who has never been punished 
for not having complied with the law?” 

At the same meeting Senator Fafard, another prominent Liberal politician, 
endorsed Mr. Godbout’s claim in these words: 

“1 know that the friendship of Mr. Godbout for the Government of Mr. King 
has obtained an enormous number of concessions from Ottawa and, if Mr. Godbout 
were not friends with the King Government, there are many young men who 
would have tears in their eyes.” 

The rising tide of popular indignation in Knglish-spcaking Canada over 
the extraordinary tenderness shown for the susceptibilities of the French- 
Canadians about military conscription for overseas service found its first 
outlet last August in the overwhelming defeat of a Liberal provincial 
Ministry in Ontario and the installation of a Progressive-Conservative 
administration in power. This setback was followed a few days later by the 
loss of four Liberal scats at Federal by-clections, but these reverses, serious 
as they were, have now sunk into relative insignificance beside the wholesale 
debacle which befell the Liberal party at a provincial election held in the 
prairie Province of Saskatchewan on June 15. 

The Saskatchewan Election 

Since its formation as a Province in 1903, Saskatchewan has, after Quebec, 
ranked as the firmest stronghold of Canadian Liberalism. The Liberals’ 
control of the provincial administration was interrupted only for one spell of 
five years, 1929-34, and, except in the general election of 1921, a large majority 
of the Federal seats always returned Liberal members. Therefore it was a 
calamitous blow for the Liberal party when the recent election reduced its 
commanding majority in the legislature to a miserable remnant of 5 and 
swept the CC.F. into power with 47 out of the 5 5 seats in their assured posses¬ 
sion and the prospect of electing some of the three special members, for 
whom soldiers serving overseas have voted. Moreover this disaster occurred 
under conditions which normally would not have been unpropitious for the 
acquisition of a fresh mandate by the Liberals. As the result of good yields, 
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improved prices for their products and the generous subsidies for the 
encouragement of certain crops, which the Federal Treasury has been dis¬ 
pensing, the farmers of Saskatchewan after many lean years had been secur¬ 
ing a reasonable share of the general prosperity of the nation. Furthermore, 
this year abundant and well-spaced rains in the first half of June had given 
the new grain crops a wonderful deliverance from the scarcity of moisture 
reserves, which set them off to a poor start and threatened an unsatisfactory 
harvest. 

Such conditions in western Canada can usually be counted upon to abate 
agrarian peevishness and make farmers take a more tolerant view of the 
shortcomings of ruling Ministries. But on this occasion other fact ors proved 
weightier and produced the very startling result that the voters of a pre¬ 
dominantly agricultural community, heretofore rugged individualists in their 
outlook, have given a very clear mandate to an administration of nominal 
Socialists, who had however diluted their programme to allay the appre¬ 
hensions of the landowning voters. The latter were given explicit assurances 
that the C.C.F. did not contemplate any such adventures as the nationaliza¬ 
tion of land. But still the conversion of the farmers of Saskatchewan on 
such a scale was a great political feat, and a large measure of the credit for it 
accrues to the new Premier of Saskatchewan, Mr. T. C. Douglas, an able 
Scot, in his forty-first year, who since he entered the Federal Parliament in 
1935 has established a reputation as one of the best parliamentary debaters 
at Ottawa and a skilful exponent of the Socialist creed. 

His moderate presentation of the C.C.F. programme made thousands of 
former staunch supporters of the Liberal party feel free to punish it for its 
leaders’ subservience to French-Canada. Other Liberals, too, had been 
antagonized by the unscrupulous and somewhat tyrannical activities of the 
very efficient political machine which Mr. Gardiner, now Federal Minister 
of Agriculture, had built up during his tenure of the provincial premier¬ 
ship and had continued to direct from Ottawa. Nor was the deep admira¬ 
tion felt for the valour and fortitude of the Russian people without influence 
upon the political sentiments of a community which consists mainly of plain- 
dwellers like the Russians and contains a very substantial element of 
Ukrainians, Swedes and representatives of other European races. But pro¬ 
bably the C.C.F. owed its sweeping victory less to any general enthusiasm 
for Socialist experiments than to a widespread determination to register a 
protest against the policies of the Federal Liberal Ministry, with which the 
local Ministry had a close alliance. For their purpose the voters regarded 
the C.C.F. as the best available agency and saw no profit in supporting the 
Progressive-Conservative party, to whom the result was a great disappoint¬ 
ment. Notoriously Saskatchewan had always been difficult territory for the 
old Conservative party owing to its association in the grain-growers’ minds 
with high tariff policies; but hopes had been cherished that the prestige of 
Mr. Bracken, the leader of the Progressive-Conservative party, as an expert 
upon agricultural problems, would help a new provincial leader, Mr. Ramsay, 
also an authority on these same problems, to win some seats. Yet not a 
single Progressive-Conservative was elected to the legislature. 
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Attack on the Quebec Hierarchy 

The Liberals had not recovered from the shock of the result in Saskatchewan 
when their cup of troubles was filled to overflowing by an outspoken attack 
upon the Roman Catholic hierarchy of Quebec by Senator T. D. Bouchard, 
a recent appointee to the Senate. Senator Bouchard, himself a professing 
Catholic, who had held office in two provincial Ministries in Quebec, had 
Jong been known as a politician of very radical views and a resolute opponent 
of the extreme pretensions of the Roman Catholic Church about educational 
and other matters. But he caused a nation-wide sensation when in his maiden 
speech in the Senate he bluntly accused the hierarchy of Quebec of fomenting 
the racial disunity, which is the age-long curse of Canada, by encouraging a 
perverted teaching of history in the schools and by giving its blessing to the 
subversive activities of a secret organization called the Jacques Cartier Society, 
whose avowed objective was the establishment of an independent French- 
Canadian Catholic State along the banks of the St. Lawrence. 

For this bold criticism of the Roman Catholic hierarchy Senator Bouchard 
had the precedent of the action taken by Sir Wilfrid Laurier when he made a 
direct and successful appeal to the Vatican against their political activities on 
behalf of the Conservative party. Naturally warm commendation for the 
daring Senator’s speech came from Protestant circles, but it aroused the deep 
resentment of the assailed Church and all its many faithful friends. Premier 
Godbout of Quebec immediately proceeded to ensure for himself the good¬ 
will of the Catholic hierarchy in the approaching provincial election in 
Quebec by his prompt dismissal of Senator Bouchard from the chairmanship 
of the newly created Hydro-Klectric Commission of Quebec. However, 
Senator Bouchard, quite unrepentant, reiterated his charges in a public state¬ 
ment and undertook to continue with his pen and voice his campaign for 
frustrating the work of the Jacques Cartier Society and its clerical allies. 
But his punishment by Premier Godbout for speaking his mind on the floor 
of Parliament raised an acutely embarrassing issue for the King Ministry. 
The Toronto Globe and Mail and other papers demanded that such a challenge 
to the traditional rights of free speech in Parliament should immediately be 
met by the passage of a resolution affirming these rights and denouncing 
Premier Godbout for his effrontery in penalizing their exercise. But the 
King Ministry naturally was loath to make a move which would range it as 
a defender of a violent opponent of the political clericalism of the Roman 
Catholic Church and would also offend its faithful supporter, Premier God¬ 
bout; and the leaders of the other parties showed a parallel reluctance. So it 
was left to Colonel H. A. Bruce and Mr. John Diefenbaker, two private 
members of the Progressive-Conservative party, to raise the issue of this 
grave infringement of the rights of free speech; and Ministers sat glumly 
silent, when the latter declared that the dismissal of Senator Bouchard from 
his post in Quebec was “ the most serious challenge to parliamentary rights 
that had taken place anywhere in the Empire in the last 180 years ” and that, 
“ if we lose our inalienable rights as members of Parliament, then freedom 
in this nation will be destroyed ”. The whole episode is bound to increase 
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the difficulties of the Liberal party in the coming Federal election, and it 
draws nigh with the racial fissure in Canada, whose closing has been the 
continuous objective of Mr. King’s policies, deeper than it has been for many 
a long day. 

Meanwhile the Liberal and Progressive-Conservative politicians have not 
been more perturbed by the outcome of the Saskatchewan election than are 
the leaders of the financial, business, and industrial worlds; and many of the 
latter are now ardent for a merger of the two old parties as the only safe¬ 
guard against the installation of a C.C.F. Ministry at Ottawa in the near 
future. But, since the King Ministry has lately through the Minister of 
National Defence restated its determination to preserve the present limita¬ 
tions upon conscription, such a merger before the election remains unthink¬ 
able. Moreover Mr. King, who has often proclaimed his dislike of Coalitions, 
would be very unwilling to wind up his career as a coadjutor of the party 
which he has been fighting throughout his whole political life. He is 
probably now reconciled to the idea that his chances of securing a fresh 
mandate are very slim and, if it happened that the C.C.F. was able to elect 
the largest group in the new House of Commons but had no clear majority, 
then stranger things might occur than a decision by Mr. King to follow the 
example set in face of similar circumstances in 1924 by a famous leader of 
British Liberalism, the late Earl of Oxford, when he helped the first Labour 
Ministry of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald to take office through the promise of 
his benevolent support. 

Relations with the Commonwealth 
It is unlikely that in the approaching campaign the issue of the internal 
arrangements of the British Commonwealth will bulk as large as it once 
threatened to do. All parties arc anxious to avoid it, and its discussion will 
be pitched in a minor key. However, since Mr. King’s return from the 
London Conference there has been raging a great interpretative controversy 
about his attitude at that gathering. Hostile newspapers, which had assailed 
him for criticizing the views advanced by Lord Halifax in his famous speech 
in Toronto, have been asserting that, as the result of education in international 
realities at the Conference, he has become converted to the desirability of the 
British Commonwealth speaking with a unified voice and participating in a 
beneficent power bloc for the maintenance of peace and security. This claim 
is mainly based upon statements made by Mr. Eden in his review of the 
results of the Conference in the British House of Commons; but the defenders 
of Mr. King maintain that Mr. Eden had no warrant for his assertions about 
the achievement of a unified voice for the Commonwealth in regard to inter¬ 
national policy and that Mr. King has in no way forsworn his dislike of power 
blocs or abated his resolve that Canada must retain freedom of action in the 
international field, subject to full consideration of the common interests of 
the Commonwealth and continuous consultation between its partner nations 
about them. 

Canada, 

July, 1944. 
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CURRENT TRENDS AND EVENTS 

I N Australia, as in the United Kingdom, there have been signs in recent 
months of apprehension lest the habits developed in the service or under 
overriding authority of the war-time State should result in the imposition of, 
and acquiescence in, unwise and crippling restraints when peace returns. 
It is freely recognized that a curtailment of cherished freedoms is inevitable 
in present circumstances, but the first to acquiesce in such restrictions hear 
with misgiving authoritative suggestions that “in order to perfect the work 
of reconstruction” such controls should continue in abundant measure after 
hostilities have ceased. 

The National Security Act 

The statutory source of the regulations which, as administered, have led to 
extensive regimentation, is the National Security Act of 1939 as amended. 
This measure has its root in the defence power which, as interpreted, has 
proved itself “the most flexible and extensible power ever written into this or 
any other constitution”. But, as the Chief Justice of the High Court of 
Australia recently observed, “the most complete recognition of the power 
and responsibility of Parliament and of the Government in relation to defence 
docs not involve the conclusion that the defence power is without any limits 
whatever. There must be some connection between the legislation in 
question and the defence of the country.” 

The most recent of a number of cases in which the Government of the 
Commonwealth has been compelled to establish or attempt to establish 
such a “connection” came before the High Court as the result of an order 
issued by the Director-General of Man-power directing certain persons to 
work for private employers. On the point in issue the Supreme Court of 
New South Wales and the High Court of Australia proved to be in complete 
disagreement. “If the regulations under which the order was made were 
valid”, said the Chief Justice of the former, “the population of Australia 
would be reduced to a state of serfdom more abject than any which obtained 
in the Middle Ages.” In unanimously upholding an appeal against the unani¬ 
mous decision of the State Court, the High Court expressed itself as of the 
opinion that 

“the generally willing subjection of the people as a whole, in time of grave national 
crisis, to control in respect of their occupations by public authorities acting under 
laws authorised by the Commonwealth Parliament, was not properly characterised 
as amounting to a condition of serfdom. In a war”, they continued, “in which 
all our resources were engaged, the Government, which was responsible for 
directing those resources, was also responsible and should be held to have the 
power to organise and control them. That general control and management of the 
Australian people was a subject which fell within the power of the Commonwealth 
Parliament to make laws with respect to defence.” 
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The Court went on to observe, however, that “a power so far reaching was 
capable of great abuse and that therefore there rested on the Commonwealth 
Government and its administrative officers an obligation in the highest 
degree to exercise it honestly and sensibly for the general purpose for which it 
had been conferred”. “No control vested in the Directorate of Man-power”, 
commented its Director General, “has been used with more scrupulous 
supervision and care than the power of direction.” 

“It is, however, not the power of direction which has aroused most misgivings”, 
remarked the Sydney Morning Herald , “but the complete Commonwealth control 
over the engagement of all labour, for this places in the hands of officials the ability, 
at will and without explanation, to stimulate some enterprises and to stifle others 
without relation to defence requirements.” 

Suppression of Newspapers 

The man-power case followed swiftly on the heels of another still more 
sensational, involving the no less basic principle of freedom of expression. 
A long-standing conflict between the press and the censors culminated, on 
April 17 and 18, in the suppression of the principal newspapers in Sydney by 
officials of the Ministry of Information. Four days before, the Ministerial 
head of that department had stigmatized as “little better than fifth columnists” 
the writers of “the partisan and inaccurate editorials” that had appeared in 
the newspapers of Adelaide and the Eastern States upon which “a great 
many mischievous messages to the United States” had been based. The 
statement in reply of Mr. Henderson, the President of the Australian News¬ 
paper Proprietors’ Association, was dismissed by the Minister as “untruthful 
and inaccurate”. Thereupon the former sought publicity to support his 
charges with examples of what he deemed unwarranted assertions of censorial 
authority. A number of these was excised by the censor, and the Editor of 
the paper seeking to publish them was ordered, under an appropriate 
regulation, to fill in with other matter the blanks thus created. This order he 
defied, and as a result, save for a few copies that got out, his paper was 
seized, as were the other dailies that tried to emulate his example. 

When these suppressive measures became known there were wide¬ 
spread murmurs of disapproval. Although the degree to which the evidence 
adduced by Mr. Henderson had in fact menaced the safety of the nation was 
never the. subject of judicial determination, the promptness with which the 
High Court granted an interlocutory injunction restraining the Common¬ 
wealth Government and thus freeing the press suggests the inference that, 
in its opinion, the danger, if it ever existed, had passed away. The questions 
of law involved w r ere deferred for later consideration. Meanwhile, “to 
establish the supremacy of the rule of law for which the United Nations and 
this country are fighting”, the Commonwealth Government struck at the 
newspapers which had defied the censor. The action thus originated was 
proceeding in an inferior court when, at the instance of the Chief Justice of 
the High Court, the principals went into conference on the matters in 
issue. 

“I suggest”, said Sir John Latham, “that the parties should consider whether 
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press censorship cannot be placed upon a practical basis which would, at one and 
the same time, enable the Government to protect the public safety and enable the 
press to publish news and comment which does not compromise the public safety 
in any way.” 


A Practical Solution 

The resulting agreement found expression in a revised code of principles. 

“Censorship”, it ordains, “shall be imposed exclusively for reasons of defence 
security. It shall not be imposed merely for the maintenance of morale or the 
prevention of despondency or alarm. It shall not prevent the reporting of industrial 
disputes or stoppages. Criticism and comment, however strongly expressed, shall 
be free. Mere exaggeration or inaccuracy shall not be a ground for censorship .. . 
except in cases of immediate and obvious danger to ‘defence security’. A breach 
of censorship directions shall be dealt with by prosecution and not by seizure of the 
proposed publication. In the case of prosecutions or seizures, the onus of proof or 
justification will be on the prosecutor or on those responsible for authorizing the 
seizure.” 

A very practical solution was thus reached of a very practical problem, 
which in any event, as Sir John Latham observed, “could not be completely 
solved by any process of litigation”. 

To let the world know what they thought of an infringement of the liberty 
of the press unparalleled in Australian history, hundreds of the under¬ 
graduates of the University of Sydney participated in a procession to the heart 
of the city. Some weeks later. Dr. Evatt, the Attorney-General, speaking, 
as he thought, off the record, let fall the remark that he had a report to the 
effect that every organizer of this mass demonstration was “either an 
employee of a newspaper or a wireless man”. It was soon proved that the 
report made to him was as false and misleading as the outburst of the 
students had been spontaneous and sincere. It was also established that, 
about a fortnight after the State police had released with a warning a few of 
the most prominent of the student demonstrators, the Commonwealth 
police, officers of Dr. Evatt’s department, acting upon allegations of the 
President of the University Labour Club, which were retracted unreservedly 
as soon as the undergraduate body heard of them, had visited the University 
and put certain students, whom they intercepted, through a mill of interroga¬ 
tion. Once again the heather was alight. The word “Gestapo” was heard 
frequently on the campus, where there was much adverse comment when the 
Attorney-General ascribed his “amazement and disgust” only to the bruiting 
abroad of the false report disclosed “off the record”. In itself the incident 
was perhaps of little consequence, but it did serve to indicate to an easy-going 
community what could happen here, and it did evoke an instantaneous reac¬ 
tion, as meaningful as it was salutary, from those who prize our freedoms. 

Of a piece with these invasions of the rights and dignities of the public 
are the facts being elicited by the Committee on Censorship set up during the 
last session of the National Parliament. Statements made before it reinforce 
evidence already adduced in the courts that convictions for petty violations 
of the rationing regulations have been gained against the relations of men 
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on active service by the perusal of letters to such men from their women¬ 
folk; that self-condemnatory admissions extracted under national security 
regulations have been worked in as proof in criminal proceedings; that 
traps, lined with government money, have been set by agents provocateurs 
to tempt hitherto law-abiding persons to commit offences punishable under 
the decrees of the price-fixing Commissioner; and that the secret formulae 
of private concerns have been pirated by servants of the Crown for the 
improvement of processes in government factories. Such odious and shame¬ 
less forms of bureaucratic prying and inducement have been roundly 
condemned in the public press and in private conversation. Much is 
expected of the independent and highly qualified Committee appointed by 
the Federal Government to review the mass of national security regula¬ 
tions and advise the Attorney-GeneraPs department as to amendments 
deemed desirable. 


Opinions in the States 

The judgment of an electorate on these current trends was delivered recently 
in South Australia. At the federal elections in that State in August 1943, the 
Labour party swept the polls and the outlook for the Liberal Country party, 
then in power, but due to go to the country in April 1944, seemed exceedingly 
bleak. Yet in the result the State Premier, Mr. Playford, was returned to 
office, albeit with a somewhat reduced majority. In the interim a political 
science conference had been held at Canberra. There several of the econo¬ 
mists who constitute in part the “brains trust” of the Government delivered 
addresses foreshadowing measures which they thought should be taken by 
the central Government after the war. Repiesentative organs of opinion 
vehemently criticized these proposals on the ground that the centralized 
controls they involved savoured disagreeably of dictatorship. This reaction 
was capitalized by the politically experienced Premier of South Australia. 
But there were other reasons for his retention of office. Apart from his 
competent administration, energetic development of the resources of his 
State, and vigorous and sometimes successful protests against the national 
security regulations prohibiting the export from South Australia of certain 
products of its primary and secondary industries, Mr. Playford wrung advan¬ 
tage from a deepening uncertainty in his State as to the real purposes of the 
Federal Ministers foremost in their advocacy of an enlargement of the powers 
of the Commonwealth, six of whom had campaigned actively against him. 

In New South Wales, where the State elections took place on May 27, the 
political pendulum remained steady. The official (or moderate) Labour 
party was returned to power with an undiminished representation of 56 in 
a House of 90. Its leader, Mr. McKell, had throughout the previous three 
years co-operated actively with the Federal Government in ways con¬ 
ducive to the vigorous prosecution of the war, and in State affairs had 
avoided even the suspicion of extremism. One of the most significant 
features of an analysis of the votes cast at the election is the relatively high 
number recorded, in the aggregate, for the Premier’s former leader, Mr. J. T. 
Lang, and for the Communists. Somewhat embarrassed by the strength of 
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the former’s following in Labour’s industrial strongholds, and by the latter’s 
ardent and much advertised desire for “affiliation” with his own party, 
Mr. McKell, despite the strength of his pledged supporters in Parliament, 
has to be on guard against the shafts of his declared enemy and the advances 
of his professed friends. For the time being he is secure. Mr. Lang has but 
one follower in the Legislative Assembly and, at the Annual Conference of 
the Labour party just concluded, a ruling in favour of a point of order 
barring consideration of a proposal by the Communists for affiliation was 
upheld by 271 votes to 77. 

Ministers’ Missions Overseas 

Meanwhile overseas Mr. Curtin, the Prime Minister, and Mr. Beasley, 
a senior member of his Cabinet, have been executing important commissions: 
the former at the Imperial Conference, the latter at the Conference of the 
l.L.O. In Philadelphia Mr. Beasley saw to it that the views of his Govern¬ 
ment were adequately ventilated and, for good measure, they were reiterated 
in Australia by Dr. Evatt, the Minister for External Affairs. Indeed probably 
no one in the Government had a greater interest in the proceedings of the 
l.L.O. than the Minister for External y\ffairs. When a Judge of the High 
Court he had enunciated the far-reaching principle that, under the “External 
Affairs” power, the Parliament of the Commonwealth “may well be deemed 
competent to legislate for the carrying out of ‘recommendations’ as well as 
‘conventions’ resolved upon by the International Labour Organisation, or 
of other inter national recommendations, or requests upon subject matters of 
concern to Australia as a member of the family of nations”. “One has only 
to think of the Atlantic Charter and the Lend-Lease Agreements with all 
their economic implications”, observed Mr. R. G. Menzies, a war-time 
Prime Minister and an eminent constitutional lawyer, “to see how far a 
power of that kind can run,” 

In point of fact the main business of the Conference at Philadelphia was 
to give effect to Article V of the Atlantic Charter and to prepare betimes a 
revised version of that unique and distinguished feature of the Treaty of 
Versailles, its labour charter. In submitting to the Conference a series of 
proposals designed to commit the Governments (if the United Nations to 
the maintenance of full employment as a cardinal principle of their domestic 
policies, the Government members of the Australian delegation expressed 
the intense desire of the Australian people for a very high level of employ¬ 
ment, steadily maintained, as a dominant characteristic of their post-war 
economy. In Australia, as at the Conference, however, men and women, 
equally sincere and detached in their approach to the problem, differ pro¬ 
foundly as to the methods most likely to achieve their common objective. 
Mr. Beasley’s contention that the acceptance of his proposal was an essential 
prerequisite to any effective economic collaboration for the purposes 
envisaged by Article V of the Atlantic Charter is endorsed by some of the 
more influential of the economic advisers of his Government and would, on 
appeal, have the approval of a substantial percentage of the Australian 
electorate. On the other hand economists of equal repute and other sections 
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of the public prefer the five-point programme to the same end which was 
presented to the Conference by the majority of the American delegation. 

The American programme emphasized individual rights rather than 
governmental duties. Full employment, its authors maintained, might well 
be ensured only by international co-operation in other fields, particularly 
in those of trade and monetary policy. Mindful of the co-existence in the 
United States of widespread unemployment with the utmost efforts to effect 
a “new deal”. Miss Perkins, the Secretary of State for Labour in Mr. Roose¬ 
velt’s Cabinet, was chary about committing her Government to the main¬ 
tenance of full employment as Mr. Beasley desired. In the result;, after a 
protracted all-in debate on and off stage, the American proposition found 
acceptance with the majority of the Conference—a decision welcomed by 
Australian observers with a bias in favour of a global view of the play of 
economic forces and a diminution rather than an extension of centralized 
control after the war. Mr. Beasley failed to carry his principal proposal, but 
he did have the distinction, which his fellow citizens noticed with pleasure, 
of drafting and signing, in Philadelphia, on behalf of the Commonwealth, 
a Labour Charter which, in President Roosevelt’s words, “set out social 
objectives which could be adopted as a treaty by the nations”. 


Mr. Curtin’s Speeches 

The Prime Minister, who, occasional lapses apart, has a faculty for voicing 
sentiments widely held, was indeed the mouthpiece of this nation when he 
saluted the people of Great Britain in the name of “seven million Britishers”. 
He expressed their sense of kinship and comradeship when he truly claimed 
to be echoing the thoughts of every Australian in spying: 

“We Australians are proud to be of the stock which populates the British 
Isles. Our forebears were your forebears. Our sons and daughters are as your sons 
and daughters. We are proud that we had the honour to be with you when 
Britain alone stood against Hitler. What has been done in the past four years in 
this fighting fortress of Britain will ring through the halls of fame for ever. We 
are the bastion of British institutions, the British way of life, and the system of 
democratic government in the southern world.” 

In his speech at the Mansion House Mr. Curtin drew attention to another 
important facet of that inner unity which, in sufficiently compelling circum¬ 
stances, the British Commonwealth, to the discomfiture of its foes, has so 
effectively displayed. “The attack on Poland”, he said, “was as much 
Australia’s business as if the very port of Sydney had been bombarded by the 
Nazis.” Yet he knew full well that the pledge then given to the Poles in 
their hour of desolation, although, as he put it, “espoused and supported by 
the people of Australia”, was given by Mr. Chamberlain on behalf of the 
electors of the United Kingdom. The Australian Prime Minister, in other 
words, seemed fully seized of the point, so sincerely made again and again by 
Mr. Lionel Curtis, that the inner unity of the Commonwealth has found too 
little expression in outward form. He accordingly revived the proposal that 
a permanent secretariat with a moving venue should be set up composed of 
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members who would specialize in seeing that the several units of the British 
family of nations were kept well informed on matters of mutual interest, and 
that all the business pertaining thereto was duly regularized. 

A Permanent Secretariat? 

This proposal was featured in the Australian press, and the reception 
accorded to it was followed with close attention by all interested in imperial 
affairs. Mr. Curtin’s reaction to Mr. Mackenzie King’s objections occasioned 
neither response nor adverse comment. Every responsible Australian desires 
to refrain from any action w r hich, by misconstruction, might retard the 
growth of co-operation between the leaders of the United Nations as members 
of a world community. Furthermore, as a citizen of a small Pacific Power, 
an Australian is at least dimly conscious of the interest both the United 
States and the Soviet Union must have in Pacific affairs in the years to come. 
In these circumstances Mr. Curtin’s decision to rely in the future, as in the 
past, on “the free association” that had survived the strain of two world 
wars was fully understood here. 

Moreover, as far as can be gathered, public opinion was with him when he 
insisted that, “from their experience as units of a greater unity”, the members 
of the British Commonwealth “can make a contribution to the wider circle of 
international co-operation”. A major task within that “circle” is implicit 
in the most significant of the affirmations embodied in the Prime Ministers* 
declaration of May 16. It envisages a post-war world organization “endowed 
with the necessary power and authority to prevent aggression and violence”. 
The creation, maintenance and control of such a force will raise again, in a 
more acute form, the question of the limits within which Australians can be 
compelled to render military service, together with the difficulty of recon¬ 
ciling mondial obligations with the claims of sensitive sovereign or quasi¬ 
sovereign States. When Mr. Curtin committed Australia to participation in 
such a constabulary, his know ledge of the successful working of such inter¬ 
national agencies as the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Agency 
perhaps inclined him to the view', now finding acceptance in Australia, that 
the way to an international society may be through the development of 
functional organizations rather than through difficult constitutional changes. 

Australia, 

July 1944. 
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POLITICAL CHRONICLE 

G ENERAL SMUTS left Cape Town, where Parliament was then still in 
session, on April 15, and Pretoria on April 21, in order to attend the Con¬ 
ference of Prime Ministers in London. He arrived back in Pretoria on July 1. 
During his absence Mr. J. H. llofmeyr, the Minister of Finance and Educa¬ 
tion, acted as Prime Minister, as he had done on two previous occasions. 

When the Prime Minister left Cape Town it was anticipated that the parlia¬ 
mentary session would have ended by the middle of May. Actually it lasted 
until June 6, proving to be the longest session almost in twenty years. In 
part this was due to the heavy legislative programme, which included a 
number of valuable measures dealing not merely with questions arising out 
of the war but also with matters of a more permanent character. A secon¬ 
dary cause was the desire of the Government to give members of the new 
Parliament a free run without curtailment of debate to put forward their 
views. In its later stages, however, the session was protracted mainly 
because of the renewed vitality of the Nationalist Opposition. This was in 
part linked with the parliamentary by-election campaign at Wakkerstroom, 
the constituency rendered vacant by the death of the Minister of Agriculture, 
Colonel Collins, who had retained it at last year’s general election by a 
majority of 5 51 votes. 

The Wakkerstroom Election 

It is customary in South Africa, when a by-election takes place during a 
parliamentary session, for the Opposition to use Parliament as a platform 
for the wooing of the electorate. This was done on the present occasion 
and much time \fras spent in the process. Moreover, when it was announced 
that the Nationalist candidate had won the seat by 221 votes, his party in 
Parliament took on a new lease of life—again at the cost of much parlia¬ 
mentary time. 

The turnover of votes in Wakkerstroom admits of being explained to a 
large extent by two main factors. One is that soldiers serving outside the 
Union had been enabled to vote at the general election, but there is no 
provision for them to vote at by-elections. The other is that the anti-govern¬ 
ment forces, which were divided at the general election, have gradually 
been drawn together in the intervening period, and on this occasion they 
closed their ranks. In particular there is in this constituency a not incon¬ 
siderable block of German voters who at the general election either abstained 
from voting or voted for Colonel Collins, largely, it would seem, because 
they did not wish to be held responsible for the defeat of a Minister; but on 
this occasion they voted solidly against the Government candidate. 

The significance of the Wakkerstroom result in itself was therefore not 
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very great. Yet it has had a considerable psychological effect both in encourag¬ 
ing the Nationalists and in stimulating the consciousness of grievances in 
the minds of critics amongst those who in the main support the Govern¬ 
ment. If, however, it helps to bring home the very real threat represented 
by the Opposition it may yet serve a useful purpose. The Nationalists under 
Dr. Malan’s leadership were decisively defeated in last year’s general election 
on the war issue. Only 43 were returned in a Parliament of 153. They did, 
however, succeed in eliminating the other Opposition parties—the Afrikaner 
party and Mr. Pirow’s New Order group—and they now stand out as the 
only parliamentary representatives of Afrikaner isolationism. Since the elec¬ 
tion they have sounded a very piano note on the war issue, having accepted 
the inevitability of an Allied victory. They are anxious that their former 
advocacy of the Nazi cause and their co-operation with anti-democratic 
movements should be forgotten. They still avow their republicanism (and 
there is no doubt as to their determination to make South Africa into a 
republic divorced from the British Commonwealth if they get the chance), 
but they do not over-emphasize it. Their object is to establish themselves 
in the public mind as a normal Opposition, which would in the normal way 
become the Government of the country. To this end they realize that they 
must secure support outside their present ranks, which means that they must 
appeal to the dwellers in the towns as well as in the rural areas, and also they 
must if possible attract English-speaking supporters. 

Nationalist Ambitions 

They have therefore already launched quite a considerable campaign in 
anticipation of the 1948 election. They are taking advantage of the fact that, 
owing to war expenditure, money is plentiful in order to raise a large cam¬ 
paign fund. They are, moreover, giving special attention to the workers in 
the towns, seeking to undermine the trade unions in the process, and also 
to those English-speaking supporters of the Government who, under the 
stress of prolonged war, have acquired grievances, be it in regard to taxation, 
or control measures, or food shortages, or what not. But as the spear-head 
of their attack they are using the appeal to racial prejudice against the Jew, 
or the Asiatic, or the Native, which in the Union is very far from being 
the monopoly of the Afrikaans-speaking South African. It is significant 
that they are professing to start in Johannesburg an English newspaper, of 
which it is said anti-Semitism will be the main feature. 

To an outsider it will doubtless seem strange that such tactics could be 
undertaken with any hope of success. The record of the Nationalists in 
this war has been a thoroughly bad one. Moreover, their accession to power 
would not represent the ordinary replacement of one Government by 
another with rather different ideals and politics, but, in view of their declared 
republicanism, it would amount to nothing short of a constitutional revolu¬ 
tion. There is, however, in South Africa a considerable section of the 
population which is not politically minded and has but a short memory in 
relation to political affairs, and concerns itself primarily with matters affecting 
its own material welfare. There are others in whose case racial prejudice of 
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the nature above referred to tends to obscure their vision of South Africa’s 
ultimate interest. The recent attempt made by General Smuts to reach a new 
settlement of the dispute with the Indians in South Africa and with the 
Government of India provoked by last year’s Pegging Act has not yet 
reached finality and must therefore be left to be dealt with later. It is signifi¬ 
cant, however, that this well-meant effort to remove a source of friction 
within the Empire in time of war should have aroused a storm of anti- 
Asiatic feeling in Durban, the stronghold of the Dominion party, that voices 
should have been raised in the most British Province of Natal—happily of 
course only by the more hysterical elements—expressing a preference for a 
South African republic over a South Africa as part of the Commonwealth 
which must on that account make concessions to the Indians, and that the 
Nationalist press should have joyfully acclaimed these conversions to its point 
of view. It is clear that those who stand for the maintenance of South 
Africa’s present constitutional position will have to be up and doing to ward 
off the new attack launched by their republican opponents. 

A People’s Charter 

The Prime Minister early last year appointed a Committee to investigate and 
report on the subject of social security. The Report of this Committee, 
together with an exhaustive commentary on it by the Social and Economic 
Planning Council, formed the subject of a White Paper laid on the table of the 
House during the last session of Parliament. On February 18 last, after a 
lengthy debate which revealed some party differences as to methods but 
none as to principle, the House requested the Government 

“to consider the advisability of introducing a comprehensive programme of legisla¬ 
tion and administrative measures embracing the subjects of the provision of employ¬ 
ment, social security, housing, public health, nutrition and education, such 
programme to constitute a people’s charter as the outcome of the war. The House 
further requests that, while the full programme will take time and call for a careful 
examination of the. country’s present resources and the national income and the 
steps which should be taken to increase these, a commencement be immediately 
made with the consideration of the Report of the Social Security Committee in the 
light of the Report of the Social and Economic Planning Council thereon and that 
to this end the Committee’s Report be referred to a Select Committee of the House 
for enquiry and report with due regard to the financial implications thereof.” 

The terms of this order reflect not only the high and comprehensive aims 
to which Parliament subscribed, but they reflect also in some measure 
the realism with which the attainment of these aims is being approached. 
The brave new world is a long-term project. This wholesome, if to .some 
unappetizing, realism may fairly be attributed to the work of the Planning 
Council, for, while the Social Security Committee very properly addressed 
itself solely to social security in its narrower sense of a social insurance 
scheme, the Council’s Report embraced the whole field of social services and 
considered dispassionately the financial implications of any substantial 
advance along the road to better things and the removal of the shortcomings 
in our present social order. 
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Present Shortcomings 

Read together, the findings of the Committee and the Council are in many 
respects disheartening. In the first place, there are grave shortcomings in 
our social services, though in judging these inadequacies in the Union it 
should not be forgotten that its population is not an homogeneous one, and 
that a large part of it lives at a low standard and makes but a small contribu¬ 
tion to the national income. Under existing arrangements there is no national 
sick pay; no national system of family allowances; no general provision for 
abnormal costs associated with vital events; no cover against unemployment 
for the great majority of employees; no grants for invalids if they are non- 
European; and no pensions for old Natives. Provision for old-age pensions 
for Natives and invalidity grants to non-Europeans was made in the 1944 
budget subsequent to the publication of the Social Security Committee’s 
Report. Furthermore, most of the benefit rates are inadequate for both 
Europeans and non-Europeans. In the second place, we have been told 
convincingly that, with the best will in the world, these gaps cannot all be 
closed save over a long period of time, and only then if other conditions 
conspire to raise our national income far above its present level. It was 
mentioned in The Round Table for March 194$* that is. a day would be 
the per capita share on an equal division of our total income among the io£ 
million inhabitants of (he Union—“not a very large amount with which to 
weave visions of new orders of finance and codes of social security”. The 
Planning Council confirms this diagnosis, but declines to be too much dis¬ 
couraged by it. Almost the Council says the task must be done and therefore 
it can be done—in time: 

“Evidence abounds”, the Council continues, “that a comprehensive social pro¬ 
gramme and direct measures to raise production are unavoidable and essential. 
Such a social programme is needed on the onejhand as an end in itself; and on the 
other because the productive energies of the nation can be put to their best use 
only if the living conditions and health and capacity of the people are improved. 
The Council believes that, in addition to a social security scheme to guard against 
want in certain eventualities, the social programme mat is required should embrace 
satisfactory provision for education and training, including pre-school centres, 
health service for all, proper housing and other amenities for healthy living and 
recreation, creches for children of working mothers, subsidised food for the poor 
and institutional facilities for the handicapped.” 

The Council left to other bodies, which are tackling them, the problems 
connected with public health, housing and institutional facilities for handi¬ 
capped persons, but it has made a special and eloquent plea for extensive 
food subsidization and increased educational facilities, especially for non- 
Europeans. 

“The Europeans in the Union”, says the Council, “cannot permit their children to 
lag behind the children of other Western nations educationally. Nor can the Union 
as a whole permit that it be exposed to a losing competitive struggle against the 
mentally developed labour of Western nations, against the awakening Eastern 

* No. 130, p. 185. 
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races and even against other parts of Africa, by withholding adequate educational 
facilities from the non-European child population. There is no question that the 
Union can properly utilise its material resources and increase its prosperity only 
if the intelligence and skill of the whole population are developed” 

This liberal-cum-utilitarian doctrine will doubtless have a mixed reception 
among a people divided as we are with respect to the future of the Native, 
but the Council’s logic is not easy to resist. 

Such then are the main ingredients of the people’s charter, which the 
Government has been exhorted to formulate “with due regard to the financial 
implications involved”. The Government has shown no disposition to shirk 
its responsibility. As General Smuts said recently in Birmingham: “We 
must prepare for a new era, for the age of man, the common man, the man 
whom, in Lincoln’s homely and humorous phrase, God loves because He 
made so many of them.” But the Government also insists that helping to 
win the war and providing for the returning soldier are priorities one and two. 

Meanwhile, however, “preparations” for the new era are under way. The 
Report of the Commission which recommends the expenditure of some £10 
million on a national health sendee is being considered. A National Housing 
Commission has been established and is already helping to finance and pro¬ 
vide materials for municipal housing schemes; food subsidization schemes 
are being advanced; finally a Select Committee of the House has issued an 
interim Report in which the proposals of the Social Security Committee are 
reviewed and, in principle, approved, but in facing the financial implications, 
as analysed by the Planning Council, the Committee has felt obliged to 
undertake the difficult task of reducing a “minimum” proposed expenditure 
of£35 million in 1946-7 to about £19 million. The Committee, however, 
adds that a modified scheme “should be developed systematically by means 
of at least three yearly reviews. It should be the declared aim to extend its 
scope and improve its rates of benefit as experience is gained and the nation’s 
income level improves.” As the Select Committee’s Report is of an interim 
nature it would be premature to comment in detail either on the full or the 
modified scheme, but as it seems certain that a scheme conforming in general 
structure to that already framed by the Social Security Committee will come 
before Parliament next year, some indications of the lines on which we are 
working may be of interest for comparative purposes. 

Private Enterprise 

Our starting-point is that we are and intend to remain a country in which 
private enterprise provides the mainspring of our economic life. In such a 
system the individual is expected to provide for his immediate needs and 
those of his family and to display foresight with regard to the future. No 
artificial safeguards should be introduced which are likely to damp individual 
initiative or discourage individual thrift and providence. But we accept, on 
the other hand, that in such a system, reinforced though it may be by better 
education, better health services and better guidance for industry to prevent 
unemployment, casualties of many kinds, temporary and permanent, will fall 
by the wayside, and that collective provision to protect them from immediate 
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want or permanent destitution is an imperative necessity. So far our approach 
does not seem to differ materially from that of other countries with a similar 
economic system. There is, however, one important respect in which 
schemes prevailing or about to be introduced in other countries will have to 
be radically modified to meet the social conditions in the Union, namely the 
division of contributors and beneficiaries into racial groups with the marked 
differential treatment between each group, which we shall be obliged to 
accept. Those acquainted with the present living standards of our non- 
European population and the peculiar position which they occupy in our 
economy—and this applies in particular to the Natives in the Reserves who 
in a large though decreasing measure fall outside the economic life of the rest 
of the Union—will not be surprised by this approach. The Social Security 
Committee has, however, emphasized, and the Select Committee has accepted, 
that the existing provisions for non-European groups are woefully inade¬ 
quate, and the proposed scheme represents a substantial improvement which 
only a minority of the electorate is likely to oppose. Generally public opinion 
is solidly behind social security and the people are prepared to pay for it, 
but how much remains to be seen! 

Dual medium Education 

The bitterest moments in an otherwise reasonable session resulted from the 
introduction of an Opposition motion advocating the maintenance of single¬ 
medium education in the Union; and amendment was proposed by the 
Prime Minister in favour of the establishment throughout the Union of dual- 
medium education—that is to say, every school-child, after an initial period 
of four or five years’ teaching through his home-language medium, should 
from the age of about 11 onwards be taught through the medium of both 
official languages, the second language being gradually introduced as a 
medium of instruction up to the point of equality with the home language. 
The amendment was carried after days of the most acrimonious debate, and 
it is now for the provincial authorities, who under the Constitution control 
primary, secondary and high school education, to carry out its terms. 

There is no doubt whatever as to the necessity for a citizen of South Africa 
to be bilingual. South Africa’s two languages are not as clearly localized by 
geographical boundaries as are English and French in Canada, or even the 
three main languages of the Swiss confederation. The only distinction that 
can be drawn is that the big urban centres are for the most part preponderant¬ 
ly English-speaking, whilst the rural areas, except in Natal and the eastern 
part of the Cape Province, are mainly Afrikaans-speaking. Thirty years ago 
a unilingual South African might feel himself under no great handicap through 
ignorance of the second language; but modern transport development and 
modern economic and social conditions, especially in war-time, have, owing 
to the greater movement of the population, worked in the direction of break¬ 
ing down such lines of demarcation as used to exist between town and 
country, and in particular have increased the size of the Afrikaans-speaking 
minorities in the big urban centres. Bilingualism has long been a condition of 
entry to the civil service, though this test has not always been fully applied 
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in practice as a sine qua non in all promotions to higher appointments; in 
business, industry, politics and the professions a unilingual citizen to-day 
finds himself increasingly handicapped by ignorance of the second language, 
and his prospects of success or promotion are progressively fewer. It is 
certain that in the next decade both government pressure and the pressure of 
social conditions will make it not only important but essential for the growing 
generation to be thoroughly proficient in the use of both languages. The 
question now at issue is how to achieve the aim of a fully bilingual nation. 

The South African educational system admits the existence, side by side 
with government schools, of private schools. These latter, providing for 
only a small percentage of the school-going population, are mainly denomina¬ 
tional and entirely single-medium English-speaking schools. The govern¬ 
ment system includes three types of school: the single medium school where 
instruction is given wholly in either Afrikaans or in English; the parallel 
medium school where each standard provides separate and parallel classes in 
two media; and the dual medium school where in each class both languages 
are used as media of instruction either in all subjects on alternate days or on 
each throughout in half the subjects. Although in recent years bilingualism 
has made some progress, recent figures suggest, especially among the Afri¬ 
kaans-speaking population of rural areas, that unilingualism is beginning 
again to make some headway, and the Government is determined to tackle 
this problem before this retrogressive tendency goes too far. The Govern¬ 
ment’s case is broadly as follows: full and universal bilingualism is not only 
important and increasingly important to the individual, but it is vital to the 
building up of a united country; towards this object the mere learning of 
the second language as a school subject goes a very little distance; the use of 
the second language as the medium of instruction in half the school subjects 
will make it for the pupil a living language as readily employed as his home 
language; and the mingling together of English-speaking and Afrikaans¬ 
speaking children in the class-room and the playground will lead them not 
only to understand and speak each other’s language, but to apprehend and 
appreciate each other’s point of view. 

Opposition Hostility 

Towards this policy of the Government and the arguments with which it is 
supported the Opposition maintains an attitude which is based fundamentally 
on fear for the future of the Afrikaans language, a fear that if all South 
Africans are at home in either language the all-pervasive influence and 
universal impact of English as a world language may tend in course of time 
to overwhelm or at least to weaken the hold of the Afrikaans tongue. Nor 
does it look at the matter merely as one of education or even of language: 
politically it regards a single-medium school as a bulwark of its isolationist 
programme. It is argued that a child has an indefeasible right to be educated 
throughout in his mother tongue: that the variety of types of school at 
present existing has been slowly developed to meet the needs and conditions 
prevailing in different parts of the country and among different sections of 
the community; that the arguments regarding the educational as distinct 
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from the linguistic advantages of dual-medium education are not proved; 
and that in any case a reform designed to create national harmony is unlikely 
to fulfil its purpose i f it starts by bitterly antagonizing a considerable proportion 
if not a majority of the Afrikaans-speaking population; furthermore that, there 
being no Afrikaans-speaking private schools, every Afrikaans-speaking child 
will be compelled to receive his education partly in English, while the pupils 
at English-speaking private schools can continue to be educated solely in 
their own language. It is further argued that, though the Government claims 
to have received at the last provincial elections a mandate to proceed with 
its dual medium policy, in effect the war issue was the dominating one in 
these and in the previous parliamentary elections. There is perhaps some¬ 
thing in the two latter arguments: it is to be doubted whether the average 
voter in the provincial elections, although dual-medium education was the 
principal plank in the Government platform, was as much concerned with 
education as with the war; and, as for the English-speaking private schools, 
unless they voluntarily adopt the Government’s policy, as indeed some of 
them are already doing, this policy will be weakened both in argument and 
in practice unless these schools are also made subject to it. 

There the matter stands at present. The educational policy to which the 
Government is pledged faces considerable difficulties. The Opposition 
parties have declared war on it and the campaign will be fought with vigour 
and, it is feared, with bitterness not only by politicians but also by Afrikaans 
cultural and religious bodies whose influence is considerable, especially in 
the Orange Free State and in the rural areas of the Cape and the Transvaal. 
Since the policy has to be effected indirectly through the provincial adminis¬ 
trations who are jealous of their powers (of which education is by far the 
most important) much will depend on the extent to which these provincial 
authorities arc willing or can be made to give it their effective support. Here 
again the Orange Free State, although in its old republican days it was noted 
for its bilingual education, may prove a stumbling-block. Moreover, even 
where there is the will to carry the policy through, the shortage of teachers 
adequately equipped to teach in both languages i c bound to make the change- 
oyer a slow one: it is with the teachers’ training colleges that a real start 
must be made, and indeed the Government envisages a period of about ten 
years as the minimum required for the real implementation of its policy. 
Time alone can show how far and how fast the difficulties can be overcome. 
There will be some who feel that it was hazardous to raise an educational 
issue of such profound importance in a country where matters of language 
are always explosive and at a moment coinciding with the supreme crisis of 
the war; but Great Britain has found it necessary and possible even in the 
very heart of the crisis to overhaul her educational system, and there will be 
in South Africa^nany who will praise and support a bold long-term policy 
which seeks to achieve through the educational system a deeper and more 
lasting understanding than has yet been found between the young people of 
both the white races in the Union. 

South Africa, 

July 1944. 
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THE GROWING STRAINS OF WAR 

M ANY signs indicate that New Zealand is ceasing to be a significant 
military base for the Pacific war. The return to essential work of some 
thousands of men in the Services from the Pacific betokens that her main fight¬ 
ing contribution will for some time continue to be in Europe, apart from im¬ 
portant contributions of foodstuffs and other materials. Internally interest is 
being directed more and more to questions of shortages and irksome controls, 
stabilization and farming problems. Problems of demobilization, rehabilita¬ 
tion and reconstruction arc also looming large. Some of the shortages—for 
example in electrical equipment, especially for new houses, and in essential 
clothing items— may be somewhat mitigated by plans which are being 
prepared by the respective industrial organizations. Others will be slightly 
relieved by bulk purchases by the Government. Yet those very purchases are 
raising important issues. The Government has announced its intention of 
relaxing war-time controls as soon as possible, without giving any detailed 
indication as to which is to be relaxed and which retained. 


Criticism of Controls 

Business leaders are appealing for these details. They are critical of some 
of the controls as irksome, as creating delays and inefficiency. They com¬ 
plain of the inefficiency of some of the buying in bulk and of the trading 
activities of the Department of Supply. They appeal for this detailed informa¬ 
tion, also for details of stocks accumulated by buying in bulk, in order to have 
an essential basis for laying their individual post-war plans. Yet this expressed 
desire for freedom from many such controls is sometimes mixed by less 
discreet business spokesmen with an impatient attack on most or all of the 
controls involved in the Labour party’s pre-war policy, which has since been 
endorsed by the electorate three times. Some continued criticism of this 
policy may properly be expected, but some of it seems to be rather undis¬ 
criminating. It would be an advantage if these criticisms were calmer, 
more dispassionate and supported by more detailed evidence. On the other 
hand it would be an advantage if the Government could at an early date 
make its proposed policy with regard to the future of controls more definite 
and detailed. An indication of the relaxing of war-time conditions was the 
creation on July 3 of a War Assets Realization Board to control the care and 
disposal by sale to the departments or to private buyers %f surplus assets 
acquired through the War Expenses Account. It includes representatives of 
the Services, the Government and various supply councils. Here again the 
business community has appealed for early information as to the nature and 
quantities of the stocks to be released, and the probable dates of their 
release, in order to enable them to plan accordingly. 
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The Municipal Elections 

Elections were held on May 27 for some 700 local bodies of different kinds, 
including new catchment boards, which are responsible for the conservation 
and control of the rivers, in particular of the river basins. The changes 
introduced by the Local Elections and Polls Amendment Act* failed to 
bring any advantage to the Labour party, which lost still more of its already 
slight hold on local government. In metropolitan centres “full tickets” put 
forward by the Labour party were confronted by full tickets put forward 
by citizens’ associations, and this may have redounded to the disadvantage 
of the Labour party, whose candidates were less well known. In general the 
Labour candidates campaigned more vigorously, attacking the inactivity of 
sitting Councillors without allowing for the limitations imposed on local 
bodies by war-time restrictions, and advocating fuller co-operation with 
the Government in such matters as housing and slum clearance. The fury 
of the campaign was, however, hardly justified by the broadly similar plat¬ 
forms of both parties. The election meetings were poorly attended and only 
about 50 per cent of the enlarged electorate took the trouble to vote. The 
Labour party failed to secure any seats on the City Councils or Harbour 
Boards of Auckland or Wellington; they lost seats in Christchurch; and 
only inTDunedin did they gain ground in the City Council, the Hospital 
Board and the Harbour Board. Elsewhere they made few gains and suffered 
more losses. 

Housing 

One topic forced into prominence during the municipal elections was the 
housing problem, which in certain areas is fairly grave, though probably 
light in comparison with the problems of devastated areas. Demobilized 
men are finding houses very difficult to secure, and an investigation by nurses 
in Wellington disclosed many distressing cases of overcrowding. The 
problem dates back to the lag in the provision of houses during the years of 
depression. The State scheme for the construction of high-standard houses 
for renting probably crowded out a good deal of private building, and 
building actually increased only to the extent to which the Government 
managed to obtain more supplies of timber and other building materials, 
and of skilled labour. Nor did the scheme do as much as might have been 
expected to relieve the problem of families with low incomes, tenants being 
chosen to an appreciable extent from people who might well have built 
houses for themselves if they had been assisted financially. Though adequate 
information on the need for houses is lacking, it may well amount to more 
than 40,000 new ones before the end of the war, apart from the treatment of 
dilapidated areas, to which the title of slums is rather too readily applied in 
New Zealand. The basic limitations are shortages of materials, including 
timber, for which New Zealand’s war commitments overseas are still heavy. 
A certain measure of restriction is being imposed on the floor area of new 
houses in proportion to the number of bedrooms. Materials are being 
allocated by committees. The Building Controller claims that houses for 
* See The Kourui Table , No. 135, June 1944, p, 291. 
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fe turned soldiers and those which are urgently required for civilian owners 
ar£ given equal priority, but he points out that at least 50 pet cent of the 
£>tate-built houses are now going to returned soldiers. In order to expedite 
construction, the Housing Construction Department is developing and 
building a prefabricated panel type of house built to a master plan, which 
permits of variations in design; but no information has been announced 
regarding the probable saving in costs. During the municipal elections some 
spokesmen put forward the case for the erection of temporary houses, but 
the idea has been rejected by the Government, perhaps with less considera¬ 
tion than it deserved. Nothing therefore is being done with regard to 
temporary housing except the fitting up of some abandoned military camps. 
The fundamental difference between the Labour and the Citizens’ candidates 
lay in the emphasis laid on the construction of houses for renting by the 
former and of liberal assistance to would-be house-owners by the latter. 
The advocates of building by or for owners may well fear that the contem¬ 
plated programme of State construction, rising to possibly 16,000 houses 
annually, may crowd out the claim of private building for materials. It is 
not only in dwelling-houses that construction is necessary. Additional 
schools and hospital buildings are also required, and there are the needs of 
industry and business to be considered. It is unfortunate that fuller ^ptails of 
the Government’s policy have not been clearly given in order to assuage 
public uneasiness and the uncertainties of private builders. 

Reconstruction 

On May 5 the Acting Prime Minister, Mr. Sullivan, announced the setting 
up of an Organization for National Development to be headed by the former 
Director of National Service, whose title and functions are now to be 
combined with those of the Man-power Controller because of the contracting 
activities of these two services. The new organization would provide a small 
central secretariat of experienced executive and research officers and would 
be directly under'the control of the Prime Minister. Various Departments 
would widen their consideration of post-war problems through the setting 
up of combined committees, each presided over by the appropriate Minister 
and including departmental officers and “other selected personnel who by 
reason of their training and experience can render valuable service in the 
solution of their problems”. This, Mr, Sullivan indicated later, meant 
representatives of appropriate outside organizations. Special sub-committees 
to consider particular problems would provide further opportunities for 
outside representation. The proposals of the combined committees would 
go to the Organization for National Development for analysis and co¬ 
ordination, and thence to the Cabinet Committee which would include the 
Prime Minister and perhaps eight other Ministers, and thence to the Cabinet 
for action. It was not mentioned that the plans would probably also have to 
run the gauntlet of the Labour caucus. It is pleasing to see definite steps 
towards post-war reconstruction, though the number of combined commit¬ 
tees, the immense amount of ground covered by some of them, the inclusion 
of outside experience only on the lower levels, and the size of the Cabinet 
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Committee give the impression of a cumbrous machine which may require 
more than a small central secretariat, in view of the fact that the secretariat 
can also initiate plans. Many industries are already planning their future, 
and it will be interesting to see whether the new organization will encourage 
or discourage an effort of that sort. It is significant also that the Minister of 
Works and Railways, in announcing the preparation of a ten-year plan of 
public construction for railways, hydro-electric plants, public buildings, 
houses, irrigation projects, roads, and land and river improvements, made 
no mention of the new organization. Perhaps indeed an important part of 
post-war planning should be the reorganization and streamlining of the 
multiplicity of government departments with overlapping responsibilities. 

Demobilization and Rehabilitation 
Several thousand men have now returned from the Pacific as a result of 
their volunteering to go, for the time being, on leave without pay, in order to 
assist in meeting the pressure from overseas Governments for increased 
production of foodstuffs. They are to assume employment only in certain 
essential fields related to increasing production, such as farming, freezing 
works, dairy factories, sawmills, building and construction, and railway 
operation and maintenance. With some 45,362 men demobilized up to the 
beginning of May, including 24,335 men returned from overseas through 
wounds and sickness, the complexity of the problems of demobilization is 
being increasingly realized. Up to May 15, the Rehabilitation Board consisted 
of the Minister and the Director of Rehabilitation, the Secretary to the 
Treasury and three others, only two of whom were full-time members. 
On that date the Minister announced the expansion of the Board to include 
representatives of the State Advances Corporation, the Lands and Survey 
Department, and the Native Department, through which much of its 
detailed work is being done. He announced that the Board had also set up 
committees to deal with loans, land settlement, trade training and assistance, 
rehabilitation finance, Maori rehabilitation and educational rehabilitation; 
and on these committees experienced outside representatives were included. 
These changes, however, did not alleviate the public discontent over the 
vagueness of the rehabilitation plans and the delays due to over-centralization. 
The Minister promised that district committees would be given more 
executive power as they acquired the necessary experience. The amended 
organization was strongly criticized at the Annual Conference of the 
Returned Services Association, which contended that the Department should 
be self-contained with its own finance, and with a board of six full-time 
members chosen from outside departmental ranks, and that much greater 
executive power and initiative should be given to the district committees. 
It is becoming clear that the preservation of equality of treatment between 
the men who return earlier and the men who return much later, after perhaps 
long service, is going to be difficult. In preferred occupations, where 
opportunities are limited, it is difficult to preserve a proportionate share for 
men returning after long service, without some measure of discrimination 
against men returning early. Such discrimination appears to be occurring. 
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though no policy has been announced. The resistance by the Wellington 
taxi drivers to the application for io licences for returned servicemen—on 
the ground that the claims of former taxi drivers still on service should be 
protected—illustrates the type of opposition that may recur in many fields. 
Here again it is to be hoped that the Government will soon give a full and 
precise outline of its demobilization policy. Unfortunately issues of this 
type tend to be clouded by emotion. 

Stabilization of Prices and Wages 

The more complete and definite stabilization policy introduced in December 
1942, by which a special war-time index of prices covering no essential 
goods and services was established, has been effective, though at an undis¬ 
closed cost in terms of detailed subsidies. By last March the index had risen 
only 0*5 per cent, and no general increase in wages is due in the first instance 
until it has risen 2*5 per cent. This policy is of course supplemented by 
the earlier policy of contract or guaranteed prices to primary producers in 
order to maintain or increase production, and by the control of rents and 
land sales. This stabilization policy has naturally perpetuated anomalies in 
respect of those groups whose earnings had not risen in proportion to others 
at December 15,1942. The problem is how to deal with justified claims with¬ 
out endangering the whole price and wage structure. One illustration is the 
pressure of the public service organizations and the secondary-school teachers 
for the revision of scales which is long overdue; another is the creation 
by the Government of a Railways Industrial Tribunal, with a stipendiary 
magistrate as chairman and two members representing the Department and 
the railway service organizations respectively, to deal with applications for 
changes in remuneration or conditions of work. In February the Arbitra¬ 
tion Court was empowered to remedy anomalies by adjusting wages to the 
maximum of £5. 5 s. weekly for adult male and £3 weekly for adult female 
workers. These rigid maximum wages created difficulties and anomalies, 
for instance, in one case where the Court found it impossible to give fore¬ 
women a higher wage than the operatives they were directing. On June 16, 
therefore, the Court was given general power to deal with applications for 
variations in wages and conditions of employment, while having regard to 
the stabilization regulations, but without regarding the fluctuations of the 
war-time index. Without more specific directions the Court was confronted 
with a most difficult responsibility, though it was possibly assisted by constant 
consultation with the Stabilization Commission. The most definite move 
against stabilization has, however, arisen in the mining industry, though 
another may arise in farming, where a most acute position also exists. 


The Mining Industry 

The coal industry has continued to be disturbed by short stoppages of work, 
with the owners uneasy as to their future and the miners pressing for 
improved conditions on the termination last April of their two-year agree¬ 
ment. In the meantime the demand for coal continues to increase. Absentee- 
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ism has been shown by the Minister to be lower on the average than in 
Britain. Last year coal production reached an unprecedented figure, but the 
output is not being maintained at the same level in some mines this year. 
An appreciable increase of output may, however, come about through the 
energetic policy of the Department in actively and successfully boring for 
new seams. "Following agreements for improved payments and conditions 
in the State mines at a conference of the Minister and officers with the miners’ 
representatives, the new terms were also extended on June 6 to the privately 
owned mines at Waikato by a decision of the Waikato Coal Mines Control 
Board, which was carried on the casting vote of the Minister as Chairman. 
Finally, after a change in the constitution of the Coal Mines Council, the 
reconstituted Council extended them on July 21 to all coal mines, recom¬ 
mending that the increased costs should be met by increased selling prices 
or by a subsidy, estimated at 1/. Gd. per ton. The owners were perturbed 
because the Secretary of the United Mine Workers, who is also a Cabinet 
Minister, had been able to forecast the decision to his members before it was 
made. Possibly the owners were guilty of delaying tactics, but their position 

I is not easy. Coal prices have been pegged since 1939 and selling prices have 
(been on the average lowered by increased buying by railways and gasworks, 
who pay lower prices than other consumers. Wages have twice been 
^increased subject to the payment of government subsidies to owners to cover 
Ithe increased wage and other costs, but these subsidy payments are stated by 
Ithe owners to be so heavily in arrears as to cause them financial difficulty, 
f^vhile the need for maximum work and the proper maintenance of equipment 
continues. They fear that this is an attempt to force them into a position in 
which nationalization might become necessary. The Minister has, however, 
^disavowed any such policy on the part of the Government. On the other 
hand the Government has been criticized for taking over three mines at 
prices higher than those justified by their earning power or by the market 
jvalue of their shares, 
jj 

> Farming Problems 

The leaders of the dairy industry have carried out iheir pledge to the Govern¬ 
ment to place revised payments for dairy products* before the industry 
| without prejudice, in accordance with their expressed resolve, generally 
' supported by the dairy farmers, to do their utmost to increase production for 
Britain regardless of price. In doing so they encountered sharp criticism 
from the dairy farmers of the inadequacy of the increases granted by the 
Government, and also of the difficulty of eliciting information as to the 
^details of the negotiations. Behind this criticism lie two reasons, one minor 
land one major. The minor cause became clear when, two months after 
Ithe announcement of the revised payments, the Government gave out an 
Increase of wages for agricultural workers to £ 4. 17J. Gd. a week, including 
^allowance for board. Many farmers were already paying £5. jj. a week to 
fretain skilled workers, and their representatives had asked for a larger price 
increase than that granted, in order to cover this particular cost. Since they 

* See The Round Table , No. 135, June 1944, p. 295. 
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are already paying the higher wage, the grant of a price increase fixed ory 
the lower fixed wage of £4. 17s . 6 d, represents an additional tightening of 
the screw, and many farmers are already severely pinched by rising costs! 
The major cause lies in the general dissatisfaction with the prices for butter-'j 
fat, especially in view of the prices received by dairy farmers in other; 
countries. The difficulties of the Government with the dairy industry arise, 
partly from war-time conditions and partly from complications associated 
with the pre-war guaranteed price scheme, which only alleviated the serious! 
difficulties of the dairy farmers as disclosed by the Dairy Industry Com¬ 
mission in 1934. That enquiry, like later enquiries, disclosed the fact that 
the farmers’ costs of production varied over a wide range according to thfif 
number of cows carried per acre, their average yield and the size of the herd. 
A price which more than covered the costs of a farmer with a large and 
high-yielding herd, as the guaranteed price did, might still severely pinch 
a farmer with a smaller or lower-yielding herd. Moreover subsequent 
increases in price have never quite covered the increased costs they were! 
supposed to cover. Discontent has therefore been rife among farmers, foijj 
many reasons, and one result has been a plan to unite the Sheep Owners* 
Federation and the Farmers’ Union in the United Farmers’ Federation of 
New Zealand, which other farming bodies are also to be asked to join, so^ 
that farmers might speak with one voice. The task of increasing their pro-^ 
duction quickly is no easy one. Dairy farming in New Zealand depends 
on permanent pasture: thus an ample supply of labour and fertilizers, together ,,: 
with time, are the important factors. Even if more heifer calves are', 
retained to build up the herds, they will not make an effective contribution 
for the next two years. The best hope for the coming season depends on the 
reported good condition of the pastures in consequence of favourable! 
weather. I 


The Dominion has watched with pride the election of Mr. Nash as Chair -1 
man of the International Labour Conference, and with interest the activities^ 
of Mr. Fraser at the Conference of Prime Ministers, She has welcomed with * 
gratitude the signing of the mutual aid agreement with Canada. Yet it ia 
hardly to be wondered at that she awaits with the greatest interest and anxiety 1 
the disclosure of the details of the long-term marketing agreement concluded ) 
with Britain and the details of the international monetary agreement. ! 


New Zealand, 
July 1944. 
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GEOFFREY DAWSON 


G EOFFREY DAWSON, who for two years after his retirement from 
the Editorship of The Tims in 1941 was Editor of The Round Table, 
died on November 7,1944, at the age of 70. 

He may fairly be described, in a word, as the fine flower of the culture of 
his time and generation. He gave lifelong service to the British Empire, but 
his roots were deep in the soil of England and of his native county of York¬ 
shire. There he was born in 1874, the eldest son of George Robinson of 
Skipton-in-Craven and nephew of William Mosley Dawson of Langcliffe 
Hall, Settle, whose property, with his name and arms, he was to inherit in 
1917 as successor in a long line of Yorkshire squires. 

He was educated at Eton, as a King’s Scholar, and at Magdalen College, 
Oxford, as a Demy. There he won first-class honours in Classical Modera¬ 
tions and in the School of Literae Humaniores, and was elected in 1898 to a 
Fellowship in History at All Souls College which he retained till the day of his 
death. Like so much else about him, his scholarship was not so much 
brilliant or spectacular as sound, sane and rich in common sense. It was of the 
essence of the man; and faithful in this, as in all things, he was destined in 
later life to serve his school as a member of the Governing Body, to become 
a D.C.L. of Oxford and an Honorary Fellow of Magdalen; and in the inti¬ 
mate society of All Souls to live to be one of the senior and certainly one of 
the best beloved of the brethren of Chichele’s House. 

After taking his degree Dawson entered the British Civil Service; and, by 
one of the happy accidents of that profession, was taken into the South 
African department of the Colonial Office, then, long years before the 
separation of the Colonial and Dominions Offices, under Joseph Chamberlain, 
about a year before the outbreak of the South African War. This bending 
of a twig was to determine the whole growth of his career. 

So good was the promise of his early work that he was sent out in 1901 to 
serve as assistant Private Secretary to Lord Milner, who, with the war still 
raging, was transferring his seat of government from Cape Town to Johan¬ 
nesburg in the Transvaal. 

Dawson (“Robin” as he was then nicknamed) was thus one of the earlier 
recruits to that band of friends who were bound together in a common 
loyalty to Milner and were, under his hand, his most flexible instrument for 
the execution of his policy of post-war reconstruction in South Africa. The 
solid burgesses of Johannesburg may have bestowed upon them their sobri¬ 
quet of the “Kindergarten” in tolerant derision of the inexperience, or even 
of the “viewiness”, of a coterie of young men freshly imported from Oxford 
set right a world out of joint; but time has vindicated Milner’s belief in 
h and brains, and membership of the Kindergarten has become a title 
3nour. The band has believed itself to have inherited Milner’s tradition; 
and has been the nucleus of the Round Table movement and the editorial 
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committee of its magazine. Its few survivors are now old and grey; but it has 
been bound together in a lifelong association of friendship which death alone 
lias been able to sever. 

Of all its members Dawson, as his Private Secretary, stood in the closest 
personal relation to Milner. He, at least, could not be called “viewy”. His 
plain common sense was too strong, his humorous sympathy with ordinary 
human nature too keen, for that; and he could take unquestioningly the 
directions on policy of a master whom he loved with a filial devotion, pater¬ 
nally reciprocated by the older, and childless, man. 

Milner's Imperialism was indeed the guiding light of Dawson’s after life. 
The term “Imperialism”, illegitimately degraded in later days into a synonym 
for vulgar greed and aggression than which nothing could be more foreign 
to Milner’s thought and character, was held in honour at the beginning of 
the century. In Milner’s mind it stood for the establishment and develop¬ 
ment of ordinary civilized government in each part of the British Empire, 
leading on uldmately to self-government as, but not before, each might 
become fit for it; and, above all, for the abiding union of the whole in a 
common loyalty to the Crown, as, in the political sphere, the greatest instru¬ 
ment for good in human affairs. 

These, called by other names, are the orthodoxies of to-day. But it was 
Miner’s fate, as Governor of the two newly annexed colonies of the Trans¬ 
vaal and Orange Free State, devastated by two and a half years of war, to be 
able to undertake only the first stage of the process, that of laying anew the 
foundation of an ordered and financially stable civil administration in which 
economic recovery should precede political advance. He laid the foundation 
well and truly, as his successor the late Lord Selborne never failed loyally to 
testify; but his task was rendered the more difficult by the part which it had 
been his duty to play in the prosecution of the war itself, w T ith the inevitable 
bitterness of its aftermath; and early in 1905, three years after the restoration 
of peace, he felt that the time had come for him to entrust the continuance of 
his work for South Africa to other hands. But he arranged to leave some 
of his young men on whom he relied in key positions. Thus the late Patrick 
Duncan was Colonial Secretary, the late Lionel Hichens Treasurer of the 
Transvaal, Robert Brand and Philip Kerr (the late Lord Lothian) Secretaries 
to the Railway Administration; and, what is more to our present purpose, 
Geoffrey Dawson became Editor of the Johannesburg Star, the principal 
newspaper in the main centre and focus of the British population. 

Thus began Dawson’s long association with journalism, which, save for 
one brief interval, was to last for 36 years during most of which he was 
to fill the highest post in the profession. But, though in 1906 he added to 
his other duties those of South African correspondent of The Times, no 
vision of Printing House Square danced before the eyes of the young Editor 
of the Star. He had quite enough to do without that. He had indeed under¬ 
taken a highly responsible task in a difficult place and at a difficult time. The 
politics of the Transvaal were almost purely racial. The natural leaders of the 
older population, such as Generals Botha and Smuts, though they were later 
to win undying honour in the service of the British Empire, were at this time 
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holding themselves aloof in dignified seclusion from participation in the work 
of Crown Colony government. Their people were suffering under the bitter¬ 
ness of defeat and of the loss of a treasured independence. They could not 
then foresee how soon that independence was to be transcended in a higher 
South African unity. Nor was a greater measure of foresight vouchsafed to 
the British population, on whom Milner had perforce mainly relied for sup¬ 
port. They too had recent memories of “uitlander” grievances, and were 
very jealous for the fruits of victory. Such was the position when Lord 
Selborne came to carry on Milner’s work, to heal, so far as he could, the 
wounds of war, and to help to guide South Africa to a brighter future. 

In the racial politics of the time Dawson’s Star was frankly the organ of the 
British or “Progressive” party. His courage did not shrink upon occasion from 
sharp criticism of authority; and in the light-hearted community of Johannes¬ 
burg his gaiety might occasionally express itself in a gaminerie which the 
dignity of a great London journal would hardly have permitted. But young 
as he was Dawson was gifted with a judgment too mature, too level and too 
sane for the extremes of partisanship. His settled policy was to give steady 
support to the Colonial Government. lie lent a friendly ear to all men, but 
could be relied upon to hold his own in controversy. His articles, always 
sensible, were eminently readable. So he passed equably through the excur¬ 
sions and alarms which preceded the establishment of responsible govern¬ 
ment in the Transvaal and Orange Free State in 1907, and, with his party in 
opposition, during the two or three years which followed until the Union 
of South Africa was achieved. With the movement for Union, with which 
the dynamic energy of his friend and Kindergarten colleague, Lionel Curtis, 
and the wisdom of Lord Selborne will always be associated, Dawson was in 
whole-hearted sympathy; and when the long labours of the Convention were 
crowned at last with success, thanks so largely to the magnanimity of General 
Botha on the one side and of Dr. Jameson on the other, and to the brilliant 
abilities of General Smuts, Dawson could feel that the seed which Milner had 
planted and Selborne 'watered, and the growth of which he himself with his 
friends had done so much to foster, had borne fruit with a rapidity which 
would have seemed impossible a few short years before. 

After the final inauguration of the Union in 1910 Dawson returned to 
London and worked in The Times office in a close personal relation with Lord 
Northcliffe until in 1912, on the resignation of the late G. E. Buckle, he was 
appointed to succeed him as Editor of the greatest newspaper in the world. 

Differences with Lord Northcliffe, which did not, however, affect the per¬ 
sonal friendship of the two men, led to his resignation in 1919; but he was re¬ 
appointed in 1922, so that in all Dawson directed the policy of the paper for 26 
years, a period which covers the whole of the first World War, all the most 
critical years which followed it, and the first two terrible years of the second. 

To attempt to give a full account of Dawson’s editorship during this 
period would almost be to essay to write a history of the modern world; 
for he was, of necessity, intimately associated with all the great events of his 
time, and he was in contact with all the leading personalities at least of his 
own country. Though he spent daily and nightly his full toll of long hours in 
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his office he found time, like his great predecessor Delane, to go everywhere 
and to know everybody. His physical vigour seemed inexhaustible, though 
the ultimate event was alas! to prove that it was not. His personal charm, 
his humour, and the solidity of his character won for him universal friend¬ 
ship and commanded a universal confidence which he was never known to 
abuse, though he would talk freely in the company of those whose discretion 
he trusted. With Mr. (now Lord) Baldwin he was specially intimate, and he 
stood closer than most people to his successor Neville Chamberlain. 

The technical side of his Editorship has been ably dealt with elsewhere,* 
nor would the present writer be competent to appraise it. It must suffice here 
to say that he maintained a great tradition of The Times in giving consistent 
though not uncritical general support to the government of the day, and in 
refraining from opposition to it in matters of great moment unless and until 
the necessity for opposition should be demonstrably clear. His paper re¬ 
flected the good sense of his people and of Parliament. His own prose 
style, keen, pungent, clear and free from all superfluous adornment, was 
in accord with his unruffled temperament, with his sane calm judgment 
always on a level keel. So he most amply fulfilled on a far wider stage the 
promise of his earlier youthful editorship; and those who, in the light of 
after events, would find fault with the support he gave in the pre-war years 
to the policy called “appeasement” would do well to reflect on the fate 
which premature pugnacity might have brought upon his country. 

To the Milner tradition Dawson was always faithful. His interest in the 
overseas Empire was unfailing, as was his sympathy with the development 
of the great Dominions into full national status. South Africa was always 
in his memory and in his thoughts. He found time, amidst everything else, 
personally to attend the Ottawa Conference; and, at a critical moment in 
the history of India, to visit that country as the guest of his old friend and All 
Souls colleague Lord Irwin, now Lord Halifax. Fie combined with all his 
other work constant attention to his duties as a Rhodes Trustee; and his very 
last days were devoted to The Round Table. 

In his marriage with Cecilia, daughter of the late Lord Wenlock who, as Sir 
Arthur Lawley, had been Lieutenant Governor of the Transvaal under Milner 
and Selborne, he was supremely blessed. In his home on his Yorkshire 
property he was a dalesman among dalesmen, a neighbour among neigh¬ 
bours, a friend among friends—the young friends of his much loved children, 
the old friends of his own Eton, Oxford and more mature days, whom he 
delighted to gather round him. From that home there radiated upon those 
privileged for a while to share it the true warmth of kindly affection and 
unbroken happiness. His leisure was that of a scholar and a sportsman; and 
grouse-driving with him on stately Pen-y-ghent and its surrounding hills 
was an unforgettable experience. Among those hills at the last, after all his 
Odyssey of journeying amid great affairs, he set up his oar and now lies in 
peace, leaving behind him a gracious memory of unselfish devotion to his 
fellow men. 


* The Times , November 8, 1944. 
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THE TESTING TIME OF THE UNITED NATIONS 

T HE heads of governments of the three principal allied Powers met 
at Yalta in the Crimea in February for the conference that had been so 
long awaited. At the date when The Round Table goes to press no results 
of their consultations have been published. But the nature of what must have 
been their principal preoccupation is visibly determined by the rapid and 
imposing developments of the strategic situation. Any direct concern with 
the war in the Far East is outside the scope of a conference in which the 
Soviet Union, which is not at war with Japan, participates. Although the 
principals are accompanied by their strategical as well as other technical 
advisers, the time is manifestly past when fresh major decisions on military 
policy in the German war have to be taken. The master plan laid down at 
previous meetings is marching to its consummation; its final phases must 
have passed into the executive responsibility of the commanders in the field. 
As the conference meets, one group of Russian armies has deprived the 
enemy of his best remaining arsenal in Upper Silesia; another has almost 
completed the conquest of East Prussia; while between them the redoubtable 
Marshal Zhukov is marching on Berlin. In the West Rundstedt’s Christmas 
offensive has been crushed—with heavy loss of armoured forces that might 
have been used to buttress the failing ramparts in the East—and British, 
American and French armies have gone over to the offensive along most of 
the fortified frontier of the Reich. 

The end could come at any time; for on a purely strategic calculation the 
defeat of Germany is already more decisive than it was in November 1918. 
But even if the iron grip of the dictatorship can hold a dispirited people and 
a beaten army in the war until the last wall is breached and the last cartridge 
spent, it is evident that the process of European reconstruction has begun to 
supervene upon the closing stages of the struggle. Many of the countries 
enslaved by Germany, whether as conqueror or as ally, are painfully feeling 
their way back towards normal life under the shelter of the victorious armies; 
while already most of Germany east of the Oder, and some districts west of 
the Rhine, have become the administrative responsibility of the allied 
Powers. The area of their control may have extended to any degree even 
before these words are read. Few close observers of the German political 
scene expect hostilities to be terminated by any formal armistice resembling 
that of 26 years ago; for that would presuppose the existence of a Govern¬ 
ment capable at once of making its authority effective in Germany and of 
putting forward negotiators with whom the Allies would be willing to treat. 
The naive feelers that are said to have been put out in Stockholm, to ascer¬ 
tain whether a transformation of the Nazi regime into a constitutional 
republic, investing Hitler with a Presidency akin to Hindenburg’s, do 
but throw into clearer relief the utter impossibility of negotiating an 
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armistice with any of the present rulers of Germany; while after the purge 
that followed the failure of last year’s plot, it is more than ever improbable 
that any alternative authority will emerge before the dissolution of the Nazi 
state has gone beyond control. 

The most likely prospect, excellently formulated by Sir Walter Citrine 
at the World Trade Union Conference in London, is that the allied armies 
will advance from three sides across Germany, with increasing impetus and 
speed as opposition is beaten down, and that province by province the whole 
country will pass into their power. There may well be a last stand of des¬ 
perate men, perhaps in the mountains of Bavaria; but the end is likely to be 
that the allied commanders will find themselves at last the only authority in 
the land, the de facto Government of Germany. This is the logical conclusion 
of the policy of unconditional surrender, a policy from which there is cer¬ 
tainly no likelihood of withdrawal at this late stage; even though it is 
possible, as the enemy, interpreting a hint by Mr. Churchill in Parliament, 
seems to expect, that the three leaders may publish some intimation of the 
treatment to which the defeated may look forward after submission. 

Thus plans have to be laid for a time during which the United Nations 
will be possessed of effective power over the whole of belligerent Europe— 
and for that matter, with very extensive influence over the future even of 
the few remaining neutrals. Their power will of course vary in degree from 
one country to another. As applied to a nation of the stature of France, it 
will consist in little more than the opportunity to render material help while 
a national government of her own sons undertakes the heroic task of raising 
her from the morass into w T hich she has been thrust. In other countries, 
some friendly and newly liberated, others hostile and conquered, native 
government may for a time be too weak to sustain itself without the support 
of allied power, with arms in reserve. Finally in Germany the allied high 
command may at first be itself the government. But everywhere it is essen¬ 
tial that the external power exercised, in whatever degree, shall derive its 
sanction from the authority of the United Nations, acting in mutual confidence 
and concert. Here lies the predominant task of the Black Sea conference. 
At Teheran Mr. Churchill, President Roosevelt and Marshal Stalin met as a 
council of war; now they are better regarded as Triumviri Europae consti - 
tuendae . 

The Practice of Unity 

In this capacity they have to bring’to the stage of practice the principle that 
has been affirmed with unanimous approval many times during the war, 
that the United Nations must carry their association into the era of peace, 
and take joint responsibility for the work that the conditions of an inter¬ 
dependent world impose upon power: that is for the guardianship of peace 
and the general guidance of the international community. No one who has 
learned the painful lessons of two world wars will challenge the principle; 
but the practice may be beset with difficulties. Several articles in this issue 
of The Round Table illustrate the way in which some of the difficulties are 
now emerging into the light. 
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They may appear even in the prosecution of the war, although it is in the 
common determination to achieve unqualified victory that the United Nations 
are most united. The writer of the quarterly review of strategy refers to the 
question, which has indeed been widely discussed, whether the decision of 
the British Empire and the United States at Quebec henceforth to pursue the 
war in Europe and in the Far East with equal power was well advised. The 
suggestion is that a greater concentration of strength might have enabled 
last year’s victorious campaign in France to sweep on over the Rhine without 
a pause, overthrown Germany before midwinter, and allowed the full 
strength of both nations to be deployed against Japan many months earlier 
than will now be possible. Strategically, it is the old problem of concentra¬ 
tion versus dispersal of the striking force. But at the level where strategy and 
policy intermingle, the issue raised is whether we are engaged in one war 
or in two wars, one in Europe mainly concerning Great Britain, one in the 
Far East mainly concerning the United States. It is mentioned here simply 
to illustrate the kind of difficulties that may arise in the practical application of 
the idea of “United Nations” ; although our correspondent sees no good 
reason to dissent from the strategy adopted. Whether the Quebec decision 
was in substance right or wrong, it was taken in the right way by the leaders 
of both nations after full discussion together; and both take equal responsi¬ 
bility for it. 

One consequence, however, which lies on the border-line of strategy is not 
to be overlooked. Whether or not a different allocation of force would have 
hastened the defeat of Germany, or the end of the whole war, or both, it is 
undeniable that the diversion of supply to the Pacific has imposed additional 
hardship on the liberated peoples of western Europe, and incidentally 
delayed the revival of their lighting power. The work of U.N.R.R.A. has 
been slow in getting under way, and much economic misery, especially in 
France and the Low Countries, which it was created to alleviate, still goes 
unrelieved; for relief is first and foremost a matter of ships, and the first 
consequence of the Quebec decision was to take ships from the West for 
service in the East. It cannot be certainly said ffiat the present distress was 
strategically avoidable; but it does impose upon the statesmen in conference, 
whose joint strategy helped to prolong it, a special joint obligation to provide 
a remedy. 

While at Quebec two of the United Nations reached a decision by agree¬ 
ment, although it has been hotly criticized, the article on the Chicago 
Conference affords an instance in which, on the most crucial issue, they have 
as yet failed to agree. The debate continues, and there will certainly be other 
attempts to bridge the gap; but this example of the difficulties confronting 
the United Nations in action needs to be seriously pondered. For this matter 
of civil aviation, which is the first of obvious international concern lying 
mainly outside the domain of security to arise in their deliberations, is 
also one of cardinal importance. Rudyard Kipling, in one of his most 
powerful stories, imagined a future in which the controlling body of civil 
aviation had developed into a government of the world. Even if that con¬ 
ception be dismissed as a fantasy, it is undeniable that an international 
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association that acquiesced in failure to achieve a modus vivendi between 
nations for the use of the air highways of the future would have little pros¬ 
pect of success in its still more ambitious task of securing the peace of the 
world. There must be further attempts at an air agreement; and it is vital 
that the Soviet Union, which stood aloof from Chicago, should be drawn 
into the discussions. Although this cannot be a leading subject on the 
agenda, it may be hoped that a new impulse to agreement may come from 
the three-Power meeting. 

From another point of view, however, the cause of unity was notably 
advanced at Chicago. The nations of the British Commonwealth rapidly 
discovered a common interest among themselves, and collaborated effectively 
in putting forward a common line of argument. More than this, they found 
that their joint stand provided a rallying point for most of the smaller 
nations, especially the small nations of Europe. They had had only partial 
opportunities for consultation beforehand, and it is possible that their 
efforts would have been more successful if more completely concerted; at 
any rate their experience, so far as it goes, is in favour of the view that the 
Commonwealth after the war will require to develop its means and instru¬ 
ments of common action in international affairs, and that in so doing it may 
have wide support from outside its own ranks. Only in proportion to its 
internal unity can the Empire exercise in international economics the 
influence that is its due, and sustain that leadership of small nations which, 
in the view of its most enlightened advocates, belongs to the imperial mission. 

Over against the British Empire and the nations arrayed on its side in the 
air controversy, the United States, which will enter upon peace with a vast 
economic advantage, put forward the classic arguments for laissez faire, as 
the economic system that best guarantees efficient service to the consumer— 
in the present instance, to the whole world. The British and European 
nations have often been censured by American moralists for their supposed 
besetting sin of “power politics”. On this occasion they felt entitled to 
retort that the Americans were pursuing “pow'er economics” not less 
ruthlessly; and, although they did not prevail at Chicago, they have reason 
to believe that American ears are <not deaf to the equity of their argument. 
As an American contributor to this issue shows, many of his countrymen 
feel that, not only in civil aviation, but over the whole field where allied 
nations have sacrificed their economic power for the common cause, it 
behoves the United States to remember that 

01 it is excellent 

To have a giant’s strength; but it is tyrannous 

To use it like a giant. 

Europe and the United Nations 

As has been said at the outset, however, the most urgent of the problems 
confronting the statesmen in the Crimea is the immediate need to rehabili¬ 
tate, economically and politically, the shattered nations emerging from 
German servitude, and the provision of orderly government to replace the 
Nazi rule in Germany itself. The acute controversies that have arisen over 
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the affairs of many countries suggest that the organs for joint action employed 
by the United Nations, instead of arriving, as at Quebec, at an agreement 
that some critics think wrong, or, as at Chicago, being compelled after 
thorough discussion to acknowledge disagreement, have not sufficiently 
addressed themselves to the task of finding a collective solution of the prob¬ 
lems. In practice the system of spheres of influence, which none of them 
defends in theory, has generally prevailed by default. The struggles of some 
of the liberated nations to recover their feet after the deluge, the convulsions 
to which these have given rise, and the possibilities of extending help to 
their efforts, are examined from a British point of view in an article elsewhere 
in this number. What is significant in the present context, and must presum¬ 
ably engage the attention of the three-Powcr conference, is the lack in most 
of them of any coherent expression of a United-Nations point of view. In 
liberated Italy the provision of an alternative to Fascist government is being 
conducted under British supervision, to the accompaniment of some acid 
comment in the Russian press. In Greece it has been tragically necessary to 
use British bayonets in defence of order; and criticism has been bitter, not 
only in the United States, but in Great Britain itself. In Poland the lines of 
the reconstruction of society and the State lie practically in the discretion 
of the Soviet, which is imposing a design that is certainly repugnant to the 
bulk of both British and American public opinion. In each case it is argu¬ 
able that the Power acting on the spot understands the issues best, and that 
the critics are misguided or ill-informed. The strength of the criticism, 
however, proves that there has not yet emerged any strong sense, among 
the peoples of the three great unsubjugated Powers, of common responsi¬ 
bility for the policy pursued by any one of the three in applying to the 
liberated countries the principles to which all have subscribed. If the re¬ 
view of policy that has been in progress at the conference aspires to ends 
beyond the opportunism of the moment, it must seek to foster the growth 
of this sense of common responsibility; for if, as was proposed at Dumbarton 
Oaks, the collective security of the future is to be founded upon the ability 
of its guardians to exert authority, each in the regions of the earth where 
its military power can be made effective, then the prerequisite is a general 
consciousness that all participate in, and are responsible for, the acts 
of each. 

The test of this harmony, and the most important topic engaging the 
attention of the three-Power conference, is the policy to be pursued in the 
joint control of defeated Germany. Although an administrative division of 
German territory between the zones of the occupying Powers will clearly 
be required, an urgent need is to secure that this shall give rise to the least 
possible differentiation of treatment. The probably long process of preparing 
Germany, under Allied authority, for absorption in her just place into the 
international society of the future will make a bad start if that authority is to 
be the resultant of the convergence and impact of three separate spheres of 
influence, in which different principles of government, or the military control 
of government, are applied. The task of the conference is to ensure that there 
shall be one principle, even though its execution must be the subject of 
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geographical partition between three coequal agents of the combined 
authority. 

An article in this issue shows that in the longer term it is no less important 
to establish the spirit of joint action between the world Powers on the land- 
bridges between Europe and Asia. As the writer argues, the position and 
policy of Great Britain in the Arab world, including Palestine, are insepar¬ 
ably interwoven with those of France—whose speedy restoration to her 
proper place in the highest councils of international leadership is essential 
to the stability of peace in two continents. But in addition to the two old- 
established imperial Powers of the Middle East, both the United States and 
the Soviet Union, whether they will or no, are bound in the coming era to 
exercise an increasing influence upon the mind and the material conditions 
of life of the Arab peoples. Very delicate problems of balance between the 
sensitiveness of young States jealous of their autonomy and their present 
need of external help for defence are outlined by our contributor; all such 
considerations emphasize the urgency of a fully co-ordinated policy between 
the world Powers, which, if they do not meet here as collaborators, must 
do so as rivals. 


The Revival of Party 

As a pendant to these reflections on the need for unity, it is well to take note, 
without alarm or exaggeration, of certain tendencies to disunion that have 
lately become apparent among the Allied peoples. The party spirit, for 
instance, is notably reviving in English politics. In the principal debate on 
Greek affairs, although the cleavage of opinion was not on party lines, the 
temper of the old party battle was most conspicuous. Even the Prime 
Minister seemed for the time being to have surrendered to the intoxication of 
combat, and to lose sight, in the joy of doughty hitting at his opponents in 
the House, of the underlying tragedy of the situation in Athens, where 
Greek and British fighters for liberty were shooting one another down. (His 
quixotic flight to Greece a few days later showed that this was no more than 
a passing mood.) 

Then there has been a phase of mutual criticism between allies, of which 
some manifestations have already been remarked. The close of the American 
presidential campaign—in which support of the main lines of United- 
Nations policy was common ground—was followed by a more than usually 
violent outbreak of partisan rhetoric, reflecting upon Europe in general and 
the British ally in particular. It provoked an outspoken reply in an influential 
English weekly, which made some shrewd thrusts at American self-esteem, 
and vindicated the unique greatness of the British contribution to, and sacri¬ 
fice for, the war effort. Such plain speaking between friends does little harm 
where, as is true for most of the present contestants, there is no malice and 
little resentment. We are passing through an inevitable phase, resulting 
partly from war-weariness (on which our correspondent in the United 
Kingdom comments), partly from a slight relaxation of tension as victory 
comes into sight. In spite of all exhortation, and the admitted need for 
unflagging effort to the last, some such relaxation is psychologically inevit- 
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able; and it is natural that there should be some rivalry for the credit of 
victory among those whose unity of feeling was unshakable when all had 
their backs to the wall together. 

This mood of mild mutual jealousy between allies will pass the quicker as 
they realize with their hearts as well as their heads the truth that they are 
still approaching the steepest part of the road they have covenanted to travel 
in company. They have come near to accomplishing that which they have 
already successfully achieved once in the present century—the overthrow 
of an aggressive Power that threatened the liberty of the world. It is a 
sobering thought that beyond that victory lies another task in which in 
1919 they failed—and failed mainly because at the crisis they fell apart: the 
establishment of a political and social order that can give peace to the world. 
The present generation has a unique opportunity, in being allowed a second 
attempt where it has once been found wanting; but if the opportunity is not 
to be let slip it is necessary to master the lesson of unity taught by the bitter 
experience of the past thirty years. 

The Achievement 

Postscript .—The joint statement published on the conclusion of the con¬ 
ference in the Crimea fulfils the highest hopes expressed in the foregoing 
article. The three eminent signatories declare that unity of purpose and of 
action is “a sacred obligation which our Governments owe to our peoples 
and to the people of the world”; and the far-reaching agreements that the 
document sets on record show their capacity to put the principle into 
practical effect. Once more it has been proved that personal contact at the 
highest level of leadership can resolve the deadlocks in which men lacking 
plenary authority inevitably become entangled. 

The military clauses carry the assurance that the final stages in the conquest 
of Germany by invasions from east, west, north and south will be under¬ 
taken by all the Powers engaged as one co-ordinated operation of strategy. 
Looking beyond this task, the three statesmen have formulated with their 
united authority a comprehensive and vigorous programme for the treat¬ 
ment of defeated Germany. The exhortation to the German people to 
overthrow their rulers and sue for peace, which the enemy predicted, has 
not been and will not be made; no doubt for the excellent reason that the 
German people as an articulate community has ceased to exist, and can only 
be revived under Allied discipline and nurture. While promising the nurture 
—“it is not our purpose to destroy the people of Germany”—the Crimean 
pronouncement unequivocally defines the discipline, which will be directed 
to the utter extirpation of the Nazi party, its institutions, its teaching and its 
laws, the destruction of every organ of German militarism, including the 
General Staff and every organization that might become a nucleus for its 
revival, the punishment of the guilty and restitution in kind for the damage 
that Germany has inflicted upon her neighbours. For the execution of this 
policy Germany is to be divided, as was generally expected, into zones of 
occupation among the principal allied Powers; but substantial security is 
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provided against the danger that this procedure might lead to the ultimate 
collision of discrete “spheres of influence”, in which uncorrelated policies 
were being pursued. The Central Control Commission sitting in Berlin will 
afford a guarantee that the future of Germany is being regulated according 
to a harmonious plan, in which all the occupying Powers share the responsi¬ 
bility. It is particularly gratifying that a seat on the Commission and a zone 
in the occupation are to be offered to France, not only because the French 
people have perhaps a more vital interest than any other in obtaining effective 
guarantees against the renewal of German aggression, but because, if a 
coherent structure of European unity is to be erected, France is the indispen¬ 
sable keystone of the arch. 

Although the Control Commission will be an organ of the military com¬ 
manders, its work will indirectly provide a continuous exercise in inter¬ 
national co-operation for the Governments under whose joint authority they 
act. Another instrument to that end has been created at the Crimean Con¬ 
ference in the shape of a regular meeting of the Foreign Secretaries of the 
three leading Powers, to be held three or four times a year. For the larger task 
of constituting the new international system of collective security a con¬ 
ference is to be held at San Francisco in April, the delegates of the United 
Nations being charged to construct an edifice on the foundations laid by the 
experts at Dumbarton Oaks. A notable achievement of the meeting at Yalta 
has been the agreement of the three leaders on the vexed question of the 
method of voting, on which the experts were unable to agree. Its terms 
are not disclosed; but it may reasonably be conjectured that it will not be 
found to differ greatly from the American formula—that is, that a majority 
vote will suffice for decisions of an arbitrating character, but that forcible 
action will require unanimity in the Security Council. 

A conspicuous triumph is the attainment of unanimity on the subject 
of the future territorial and constitutional settlement of Poland. The end of 
this bitter controversy, which the enemy hoped might wreck the concert of 
the three great Powers, may become the very seal of their harmonious 
association. It is an earnest for the fulfilment of the terms of the Declaration 
on Liberated Europe, which is embodied in the Crimean statement. The 
three leaders pledge their Governments by this declaration to maintain joint 
action and responsibility over the whole field of reconstruction involved in 
the establishment of the right of all peoples, proclaimed in the Atlantic 
Charter, to choose the form of government under which they will live. In 
particular they undertake “to consult immediately together” whenever con¬ 
ditions in any liberated state in Europe, or in any former Axis satellite state, 
make it necessary for them to act. 

Mr. Churchill, President Roosevelt and Marshal Stalin have rendered 
transcendent service to the future by giving this forthright lead towards 
united counsel at a moment heavily charged with the fate of Europe. It is 
now for public opinion throughout the United Nations, which alone can 
sustain the execution of declared policy, to assimilate and perpetuate the 
resolution of unity that has inspired them. 
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A STUDY OF THE FAR EASTERN WAR 

I N attempting a review of the strategy of the sea war in the Far East, and 
from it drawing any lessons there may be about the exercise of sea power, 
including its air component, in this area, a brief survey of recent history is 
necessary. 

The broad outlines of this story are as familiar as the day’s newspaper 
headlines themselves: the picture of the “swing of the pendulum” in this 
theatre of war, starting with the swift Japanese advance, its gradual checking, 
its swaying on either side of the “point of balance”, and its contemporary 
and quickening movement in the opposite direction—this picture is common¬ 
place. But to relate it to strategical concepts, and from this to correct or 
modify our current theories, it will be necessary to trace, in brief detail, the 
history of the Japanese war so far. 

The course of the war in the Far East falls naturally, as Admiral King in 
his recent report* has indicated, into four parts: 

(i) The defensive, when we were engaged almost exclusively in protecting 
our shores and our lines of communication from the encroachments of the 
enemy. 

(z) The defensive-offensive, during which, though our operations were 
chiefly defensive in character, we were able nevertheless to take certain 
offensive measures. 

(3) The offensive-defensive, covering the period immediately following 
our seizure of the initiative, but during which we still had to use a large part 
of our forces to defend our recent gains. 

(4) The offensive, which began when our advanced bases were no longer 
seriously threatened and we became able to attack the enemy at places of our 
own choosing. 

In dealing with these four phases in some detail, the strategical outline will 
become clear. 

Three Stages Surmounted 

The attack by Japan on Pearl Harbour, on December 7, 1941, inaugurated 
a pattern of conquest which carried her swiftly and successfully hundreds of 
miles along her line of advance. Her method was simple, an advance in three 
steps at a time which grew almost monotonous in its rhythm. First came the 
building up of overwhelming strength (in land, sea and air forces) at a suit¬ 
able base: then the air resistance over the next target was swamped and 
overcome by land-based or carrier-borne aircraft: then the target itself was 
taken and held by powerful amphibious forces operating in complete freedom 
from air attack. A pause followed, while strength was built up again : then 
the process was repeated. 

* United States Navy: Report Covering Cofrnbat Operations up to March 1, 1944 
(H.M, Stationery Office, 1944), 
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As is self-evident, it was a successful formula of conquest. Our own 
strategy, that of defence and nothing else, was dictated to us by events: of 
these events, the crippling losses which the United States Fleet suffered at 
Pearl Harbour, and the fact that the prime naval strength of both countries 
was at that time concentrated in Atlantic waters, were the most compelling 
and the most incontrovertible. The strength of the British and Dutch Fleets, 
including the Prince of Wales and the Repulse , was insufficient to stem this 
southward drive. Strategically, there was nothing for the Allies to do but 
assume the defensive forthwith: an attempt to advance in any direction, with 
the purpose, for example, of relieving the isolated garrisons at Bataan and 
Corregidor in the Philippines, would have been disastrous; we lacked every¬ 
thing necessary for the success of such an attempt—indeed, the suggestion 
has its sole origin in sentiment and “politics”, and owes nothing whatsoever 
to strategical concepts. 

However, while defence was the strategical necessity, it was a defence 
which looked to the future, bearing in mind an assumption of the offensive 
at the earliest possible date. 

Planning, with this in mind, was directed mainly towards two points, 
points which were not easily to be reconciled with each other. We had first 
to conserve the strength of the fleet, as far as was possible without permitting 
so swift a Japanese advance that our whole position in this area would be 
overrun in a few weeks; and secondly, under cover of this slow withdrawal, 
we had to establish a “hard line” of key positions protecting Australia and 
New Zealand, holding on to these at all costs, and building up, under their 
protection, the nucleus of an offensive amphibious strength. 

To remark that this was a heart-breaking job is perhaps out of place in an 
article of this nature; none the less, the quality as well as the course of the 
fighting during this phase should be remembered. Our naval losses were, 
in the event, severe, throughout a series of engagements, in the Java and 
Coral Seas, which often found us overwhelmingly outnumbered. Concur¬ 
rently with this, our losses in strategic bases, as the Japanese overran succes¬ 
sively Singapore, the Philippines, Guam and Wake Islands, the Netherlands 
East Indies and the Solomons, were a formidable debit in the account: and 
this in addition to the grave threat to Allied sea communications in the Indian 
Ocean. But for ships, men and territory, we had, in exchange, secured that 
“hard line” which was essential: based on Australia (whither General Mac- 
Arthur had retired from the Philippines) and New Zealand, we were in a 
position to aim at restoring the balance and winning the initiative. 

Now followed, naturally, the second phase, the defensive-offensive. Not 
yet entirely secure in our bases and communications, not yet fully confident 
that the Japanese might not reach out a little farther and topple us over, we 
were, however, strong enough to strike at any movement of the Japanese 
which seemed over-ambitious, “to nibble” (as it has been phrased) “at any 
protruding fingers while avoiding a trial of strength with the arm itself”. 
A British fleet was based on Kilindini, to retain control of the vital supply 
routes from the Cape and Bombay to Suez and the Persian Gulf: Madagascar 
was occupied, to forestall the Japanese in this area. It was the most ambitious 
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hostile movement, the Japanese threat to Midway Island, which resulted in 
their most resounding defeat (June 3-6, 1942) and did much to restore the 
strategical balance in this area. For the first time the Japanese were stopped 
dead, while engaged in a full offensive which was vital to their advance: not 
only were substantial losses inflicted on their fleet, but the threat of an 
invasion of Hawaii and the West Coast of America was removed. From now 
onwards we could concentrate our efforts in the South Pacific, and bend our 
plans and our resource to driving the enemy back from our bases there. 
Thus was ushered in the third phase of our strategy, the offensive-defensive. 

For the most part it was by now strategy of our own choosing and fashion¬ 
ing : no longer had we to pay such regard to hostile threats to our bases and 
communications that three-quarters of our strength was unavailable for offen¬ 
sive action. We were, at last, becoming free agents, though due care had to be 
taken at all times that we were not robbed of this freedom: certainly we now 
had the initiative in choosing our objectives and forcing the battle for them. 
The Allied amphibious strength, built up at such cost of time, territory and 
ships, bent all its efforts towards the assumption of the offensive, on much the 
same pattern as the Japanese had used earlier: the period was characterized 
by notable sea actions, such as the Battles of Cape Esperance and the Kula 
Gulf, by the operations of the reinforced Eastern Fleet, under Admiral 
Somerville, in the Bay of Bengal, and by a series of landings—fiercely con¬ 
tested, all of them successful—on the outer perimeter of the Japanese advance. 

These landings were so well publicized at the time that they may be listed 
serially, without details, as the Solomon Islands, Guadalcanal, New Georgia 
and Bougainville, New Guinea, Rabaul, the Gilbert and Marshall Islands, and 
Saipan and Tinian in the Marianas: they included also a series of amphibious 
operations by the Australian army along the north coast of New Guinea. 
Taken together, they were part of a threefold strategic plan: and their success 
justified this broad conception to the full. They made it certain that we could 
now contain the enemy, no matter what unexpected naval strength he could 
muster: they made that “hard line” of bases in the rear areas secure beyond 
a doubt: and they furnished a noose round the Japanese naval and military 
forces which we could tighten and constrict, almost at will, when the time 
came for this operation. 

(They were, naturally, questioned by uninformed opinion both here and 
in the United States of America: they were characterized, disdainfully, as 
“island-hopping”—as if the alternative, and correct, manoeuvre were one 
forthright leap into the Japanese homeland itself. In die event, they proved 
the indispensable prelude to the fourth and final stage of our strategic design 
—the full offensive, which is now in train, with all its new problems and its 
new opportunities for success.) 

Problems of the Strategic Offensive 
The strategic problems, from the naval aspect, are not the same as those 
which confronted the Japanese in their advance at the beginning of the 
struggle, for though we are now in the same relative position, territorially 
speaking, as was our adversary’s case earlier—substantial and firmly held 
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bases at our backs, and vast distances ahead to be traversed before we can 
come to close grips with the enemy and inflict vital wounds upon him—yet 
there the similarity ends. Our advanced bases are not our own homeland, 
with its enormous and ready potential of war material: these bases present 
to us, at the outset, a problem of supply which is itself a formidable strategic 
obstacle. 

It has been estimated that for a merchant vessel in convoy to make the 
“round trip” to this theatre of war, and home again, will take her from five 
to seven months—that is, a maximum, for each ship, of two voyages a year. 
When this tedious operation is compared with the cross-Channel “shuttle- 
service” of supplies which can, over night, reach and sustain our armies on 
the Western Front, the difficulties of continuous supply are manifest; and 
when it is realized that the same vast array of equipment is necessary for 
operations in the Far East as has been needed in the West, it is obvious that 
no compromise or partial solution of the problem is tolerable. 

Against this Japan, operating on interior lines, is in an increasingly strong 
strategic position as regards supplies. The farther she is forced back towards 
her home islands, the greater her logistical advantage becomes, and the more 
nearly adequate her merchant fleet. As this process develops, not only do 
our own supply lines become more and more extended, and more and more 
liable to attack by U-boats (a point which will be remarked on later) but the 
very “mechanics” of the attack become more complex. Our advance makes 
it necessary for us to build a series of strong, semi-permanent bases behind 
us, to offset this logistical disadvantage: as wc reach out, striving to overcome 
the “point of balance” and push the opposing ships and men back yet another 
step, our strength—and especially our supremacy of air cover over each 
target—must be continuously sufficient to deal these fresh blows. It is clear 
now that, coupled with the Midway Island set-back, Japan’s advance was 
finally brought to a standstill because she could not quite overcome the last 
“point of balance” of all—the area beyond the Solomon Islands: the Solo¬ 
mons never became the strong and certain base from which Australia might 
have been invaded, and thus the battle of the Coral Sea, though not a decisive 
naval engagement, sufficed to check her further advance southwards. 

We cannot afford to be checked in this fashion: we must not lose our 
momentum nor our striking power, however far from our static bases we 
may advance. We have to break into Japan’s inner zone of defence in full 
strength, ready for further operations of our own choosing: ready to under¬ 
take a full-scale invasion, or, it may be, to sustain and emerge victorious from 
a fleet action, regardless of how far from their normal bases our ships may 
be operating. At the same time, our communications, our long supply lines 
back to Australia, and from there to Pearl Harbour, the American continent, 
or to India, must always be secure. An earlier reference has been made to 
the possibility of determined U-boat attack, designed to cut or at least to 
interrupt these communications. It cannot be forecast whether the Japanese 
will prove as tough a proposition in U-boat warfare as the Germans: they 
may well be discouraged by the spectacle of the Atlantic failure and defeat. 
But in any case we have, in this department, the incomparable advantage of 
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five years’ experience of Atlantic warfare; we have a far better appreciation 
of U-boat capabilities than we had earlier on; and we have the advantage 
of trained, skilled and seasoned men, as well as a wide range of weapons on 
the invention of which tremendous ingenuity, as well as the benefit of past 
experience, has been lavished. 

Breaking into the Inner Zone 

It may thus be said that the tnain strategic problems involve, not the protec¬ 
tion of our communications and supplies (formidable though this may be), 
but the breaking-through into Japan’s inner zone of defence—that is, a huge 
amphibious operation which must be adequately screened by surface craft 
and adequately covered overhead. 

yVe have already much in our favour, in support of this break-through. 
Even before the invasion of the Philippines we had, by the process of “island¬ 
hopping” referred to earlier, neutralized not Jess than 50 major bases on the 
fringe of japan’s outer zone of defence; and the invasions of Guam, Saipan 
and Tinian had put us within striking distance of the inner zone, a distance 
now substantially shortened by the latest undertaking, the landing in the 
Philippines. 

This latter invasion, indeed, bringing us as it does into the very centre of 
the picture, and promising a forward base of great value, may vitally affect 
the strategic position in the South Pacific. It will cut Japan off from her 
supplies of oil in Sumatra, and from a substantial number of other materials 
necessary to her continued effort: for though her war-economy is based 
primarily on her “interior zone” (Japan itself, North China, Korea and 
Manchuria), yet she has been drawing considerable supplies of such com¬ 
modities as bauxite, rubber, lead, and nickel from the Indies, Malaya, and 
the southern zone generally. The advance may enable the Fleet, and even¬ 
tually land-based aircraft as well, to apply a strangle-hold upon the north- 
south arteries of Japan’s supply routes, and thus set in motion a blockade 
of the home-islands which might do much to weaken her ultimate capacity 
for resistance. 

But more important still, from the naval strategic angle, it will give us a 
forward base only 600 miles from Formosa, and complementary, as a depar¬ 
ture point for further advances, to Guam (they are respectively 1,700 and 1,400 
miles from Tokyo). Behind this advance, keeping the enemy in continual 
tension, the Eastern Fleet is conducting frequent raids and bombardments 
of Japanese-held harbours and airfields in Sumatra and the Andamans, as 
well as in the general area of the Netherlands East Indies; and British sub¬ 
marines are at work among the enemy’s shipping in the Malacca Straits and 
elsewhere. 

A further point affecting our ability to advance may be noted. Our 
superiority in aircraft carriers, coupled with a large-scale destruction of the 
smaller Japanese screening units in successive actions, has made it impossible 
for Japan to mount a strategic offensive beyond the range of her shore-based 
aircraft. It is further clear that her capacity to resist our own landings is 
seriously affected by this superiority of ours: the point was never more 
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clearly demonstrated than at our recent landings at Leyte in the Philippines, 
which the Japanese units, with insufficient air cover, were unable to prevent. 
Other earlier actions, at Singapore, Midway and the Coral Sea, have driven 
the same point home; and it is perhaps in connexion with this development 
that we draw the chief strategic lesson of war in this theatre. 

For the amphibious operations which lie ahead, a large proportion of the 
fleet must consist of aircraft carriers, adequately screened: they are an indis¬ 
pensable element in an indispensable form of attack. But they are far from 
being the sole element, and we concentrate solely on them at our peril. In 
this theatre, as in many others, the air and the sea arms are fully comple¬ 
mentary. We cannot advance without air cover and air bombardment: we 
cannot effect the necessary landings, much less control the conquered terri¬ 
tory, without command of the sea exercised by surface units. 

We see now what the broad outlines of our strategy must be: a synthesis of 
blockade, prudent by-passing of certain hostile strong-points, and direct frontal 
assault upon others. Some of its problems have been solved, others remain: 
notably our ability to counter the attacks of Japanese land-based aircraft when 
we come within their range. Furthermore, Japan still has a powerful fleet in 
being. To be sure of our victory, w r e must operate in adequate strength what¬ 
ever we undertake: powerful as we are, we cannot afford to fritter away our 
resources in small indecisive actions. It is heartening to realize that, thanks 
in part to the vast building programme both here and in the United States— 
particularly of aircraft carriers and landing craft—we can afford to operate, 
offensively, with immense forces while still keeping our communications 
secure. 

In conclusion, one cannot do better than quote the words of Admiral 
Sir Bruce Fraser, Commander-in-Chief of the new British Pacific Fleet, 
speaking on his return from his first visit to Luzon in the Philippines, the 
spear-head—for the moment—of our advance: 

“The Allies have overwhelming sea power as well as superior air strength. It is 
a truism that he who has control of the sea and is increasing in such sea power, as 
we are, must win. In the case of Japan this is specially true, and the combined 
strength of the Allied fleets will undoubtedly shorten the war in the Pacific.” 
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BRITISH POLICY AND PURPOSE 

T HE Greek tragedy has not been all evil. Beyond the misunderstanding 
and massacre, the impassioned controversy and fratricidal strife, some¬ 
thing has been gained—at heavy cost, it is true, but gained none the less. 
One awful episode has exposed the realities and the perils of the process of 
liberation. Whether the lesson has been well learned and will be heeded only 
the future can show. For the British people it has been in some respects a 
humiliating experience and in other respects a painful enlightenment. Our 
good name has been besmirched, our devotion to democracy derided, our 
good-will called into question. There has been a crisis of confidence. British 
prestige has suffered. In the United States, to take only one instance, there 
were those only too ready to seize on the Greek tragedy as a pretext to indict 
the very essence of the cause for which we are fighting. Some saw in our 
handling of the matter a base ideological motive, and others suspected that 
our main concern was the selfish and “imperialistic” one of maintaining our 
Mediterranean life-line to the East. The full facts of the happenings in Greece 
have yet to be established, but some things at least are reasonably clear. It 
will be helpful to set out with as much detachment as is possible what is 
known rather than what is supposed or suspected. 

Any survey must start from one basic consideration. Remembrance of and 
resentment against the Metaxas dictatorship are in the one case intimate and 
in the other violent. Metaxas is dead: the memory remains. The King of the 
Hellenes was an upholder of the Metaxas regime. He may or he may not 
have been right in giving that support. (After all, General Plastiras, the new 
Prime Minister, himself organized a coup d'itat because a succession of abor¬ 
tive Governments had, as he believed* shown the bankruptcy of the parlia¬ 
mentary system.) Metaxas, again backed by the King, and on this occasion 
also by the mass of the people, took the great decision in 1940 to range Greece 
at the side of Great Britain. We need to remmd ourselves not only how 
momentous but how truly brave a decision that was. It is true that the Battle 
of Britain had been won, but against that this country faced virtually alone 
the arrayed might of Germany and Italy. It was in those hazardous circum¬ 
stances that the Greek people cast in their lot with us. Amid all the antago¬ 
nisms and acerbities of the recent dark and depressing days, let us not forget 
that heartening decision of a small nation. It is to the enduring honour of 
the Greeks that, bitterly opposed as so many of them were to the Metaxas 
dictatorship, they rallied to the national cause. We well know with what 
gallantry they fought the Italians. Perhaps we know less well the confession 
of wounded soldiers that they would have fought still more worthily if there 
had been no Metaxas and no King. 

A Resolute Minority 

The Greeks have long memories, and the Metaxas regime has not been for¬ 
gotten. Under the German occupation the resistance movement tended to 
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develop along divergent lines—although it would be too crude to describe 
the division as the Right and the Left. Pure adventurers and plain bandits 
found their way into both camps. E.A.M., of which we have heard so much, 
was an alliance of the more progressive parties, with the Communists as a 
resolute and compact minority. Its military arm, E.L.A.S., represented a 
formidable spear-head. To say that when liberation came E. A.M. was resolved 
to take all necessary steps to prevent a return of dictatorship and of the King 
means no more than that on the other side were forces equally resolved to 
re-establish some form of dictatorship. So far as we can at the moment judge 
the matter, a stage was reached when a section of E.A.M. decided to seize 
power in liberated Greece at any cost and by any means. E.L.A.S. was well 
armed with weapons, supplied in the main by the British authorities to enable 
it to carry on the war against the Germans, so that when it was decided to 
march on Athens and to take over power by force the constituted Govern¬ 
ment of M. Papandreou (in which E.A.M. had its just representation) was 
in no condition alone to meet the threat. Thus the responsibility for the 
maintenance of law and order fell on a British general and on British troops. 
It was one of the most thankless tasks ever entrusted to British arms. At 
the same time, it is due to the British Government—pre-eminently Mr. 
Churchill and Mr. Eden—to record that it was not the intention either to 
insist on the return of the King of the Hellenes or to impose on the Greek 
people a regime not of their own choosing. Mr. Churchill may or may not 
have a traditional weakness for the institution of monarchy; but it is the case 
that long before the curtain went up on the Greek tragedy the decision was 
taken that the King’s return must await the free and unfettered call of his 
people. 

Some Tests of Freedom 

What, then, was in the mind of the British Government in taking the action 
it did ? It is instructive to recall the statement, of which, perhaps, too little 
notice has been taken, made by Mr. Churchill on leaving Italy after his visit 
in August 1944. He asked, “What is freedom?” and answered that there 
were some quite simple, practical tests. These he set out as follows: 

"Is there the right to free expression of opinion and of opposition and criticism 
of the Government of the day ? 

“Have the people the right to turn out a Government of which they disapprove, 
and are constitutional means provided by which they can make their will apparent ? 

“Are their courts of justice free from violence by the Executive and free of all 
threats of mob violence and all association with any particular political parties ? 

“Will these courts administer open and well-established laws which are associated 
in the human mind with the broad principles of decency and justice ? 

“Will there be fair play for the poor as well as for the rich, for private persons 
as well as government officials ? 

“Will the rights of the individual, subject to his duties to the State, be maintained 
and asserted and exalted ? 

“Is the ordinary peasant or workman, earning a living by daily toil and striving 
to bring up a family, free from the fear that some grim police organization under 
the control of a single party, like the Gestapo , started by the Nazi and Fascist parties, 
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will tap him on the shoulder and pack him off without fair or open trial to bondage 
or ill-treatment?” 

For the British peoples, it may be generally and modestly claimed, these 
things are axiomatic: for a large part of Europe they offer a new horizon. 
Certainly they are innate in the long-matured parliamentary democracy which 
is our pride and which other nations have sought to copy but have not 
wholly assimilated. These things about which Mr. Churchill spoke do 
represent a minimum of human rights and safeguards. They constitute a 
larger Magna Carta , an extension of the Habeas Corpus Act. It is beyond 
the power and the province of this country to establish and enforce them 
everywhere in Europe. It will be seen soon enough how far British states¬ 
manship has been able to apply them in Greece. For the real test was not the 
suppression of an E.L.A.S. rising (in any case that was certain from the start 
provided that we were prepared, as we were, to use our military strength 
and face the casualties): the real test is only now upon us. Unless we can 
show that we are able to keep an even balance, and restrain the one faction 
as the other, then we have striven in vain. At the moment of writing the 
prospects arc that British good-will and British good faith will prevail and 
that Greece will yet live to bless the intervention of British troops at a crucial 
and cruel time. 


Communists’ Revised Tactics ■ 

It is an instructive fact that the only people who opposed the presence of 
British troops on Greek soil were the more extreme elements of E.A.M.— 
that is, the hard-bitten Communists. As we have seen, a stage was reached 
when they decided to seize power at any cost. Something of the same 
tendency was seen in western Europe. There conditions were different and 
less favourable. It is reasonably clear, however, that much the same technique 
was to have been followed. It is right and proper to record that after the 
German assault on Russia the Communists, who had been disposed to dismiss 
the war as an imperialistic escapade, threw in their lot with the United Nations 
and as far as they were able stimulated the war effort in the factories and else¬ 
where. We had the unusual spectacle of the Communists in this country and 
other countries opposing strikes and curbing unrest. It may be asked whether 
they were concerned mainly about the national interest or were anxious about 
the fatherland of the proletariat, Russia. The Communists, in Greece and 
elsewhere, were actively associated with the resistance movements. It is to 
be noted, however, that when liberation came to their countries some of 
them were disposed to exploit the occasion, not for the national interest but 
for a sectional triumph. So it came about that part of the agitation against 
the collaborationists in the occupied countries was inspired, not so much by 
the fact that they were collaborationists, as by the fact that they were represen¬ 
tatives of the classes to which the Communists were politically opposed. 

In France and Belgium there has been a temptation to look on reparation 
as a means for the eliminating of political opponents. In these two countries, 
as in the Netherlands and Norway when they are finally freed, it is to be 
expected that the sense of order and the quality of the national institutions 
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will prevail against the forces of violence and the spirit of vendetta. Of 
developments in eastern Europe much less is known at first hand. Some of 
the news from Poland is, however, disquieting. The Committee of Libera¬ 
tion originally set up at Lublin has now been recognized by Russia and 
Czechoslovakia as the Provisional Government of Poland. The hope that 
M. Mikolajczyk, the late Prime Minister of the Government in London, 
would return to Moscow, there to await the liberation of Warsaw and to 
head a new Administration combining the most progressive of his colleagues 
and representatives of all the resistance movements inside and outside the 
country, has been disappointed. That was probably the last chance of a 
comprehensive settlement. The leaders of the Lublin Movement are now 
talking of a final reckoning with the old parties, branding the commanders 
and soldiers of the Underground Army—the men who fought so valiantly 
in the battle of Warsaw in August and September last—as “terrorists”, and 
threatening to inflict the most dire penalties. 

The Source of Extremism 

In considering the state of Europe to-day account must be taken of the 
emotional strain and physical privation which the peoples of all the invaded 
countries have endured during the last five years. The recent excesses in 
Greece, which the Germans kept in a condition of semi-starvation, owe 
something to this cause. Europe has lived so long in an atmosphere of 
violence, mental as well as physical, that it would have been indeed surprising 
if political extremism were absent. It cannot be said that the peoples are 
aflame with some new revolutionary creed as in the days of 1789. The 
barricade still calls, but there is no mass response so far. If, with the military 
collapse of Germany, utter economic chaos descends on the continent, then 
there will be a different story to tell. At the moment it can be fairly said that, 
deep and widespread as is the distress in Europe to-day, few signs exist of a 
revolutionary movement of the conventional kind. What, on the other hand, 
can be discerned is a passionate longing for the restoration of broken lives, 
for a secure foundation on which to build anew the destroyed fabric of 
peaceful activity. If in their distress and anxiety so many of the tortured 
peoples of the continent not only look to this country but also have faith in 
this country, it is a source of pride to English men and women; but even 
more it implies a grave obligation. How is it to be, and to what extent can 
it be, borne and honourably discharged ? British commitments throughout 
the world were heavy enough before the war: they will be even heavier after 
it. Certain American commentators who have been pleased to foreshadow 
the disappearance of Great Britain from the ranks of the Great Powers 
because she has given so much of her substance in the achieving of victory 
are indifferent and unimaginative speculators. The future has to be won but 
it is not already forfeit. 

British Responsibilities 

British responsibilities, although greater than in the past, will still need to 
be limited. This country cannot and ought not to play the policeman in 
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Europe. In Greece the obligation to intervene was inescapable. In Yugo¬ 
slavia, also, British policy has been able to bring about a settlement between 
the resistance movement inside and the legal Government outside. Time has 
yet to test the settlement, but it is an interesting revelation of the manner in 
which British statesmen see the lines along which Europe should be shaped. 
The new forces which resistance has everywhere unleashed must be allowed 
the fullest co-operation in the reconstruction of the national life and structure. 
In western Europe the obligation is different. It is unlikely that this country 
will ever be called upon to intervene in the internal affairs of such countries 
as Holland, Belgium, and Norway. Here, as has already been written, the 
native genius may be trusted to make readjustments by other than revolution¬ 
ary means, even less by terrorism. There is one broad principle which needs 
to be upheld in the process of readjustment we are now experiencing. The 
Resistance must be the basis on which Governments are built and policy is 
framed. Much of General de Gaulle’s strength is explained by his having 
consistently acted in this sense. Wisely, too, the Netherlands Government 
in London early decided, with the Queen’s warm concurrence, that on its 
return it would resign and give way to new men with new measures. 
Although the northern part of the Netherlands has yet to be liberated, a 
reconstruction of the Government has already been undertaken with a view 
to bringing in now representatives of the freed South. 

At the same time, western Europe looks to Great Britain for leadership 
in forming a western community sharing much the same fundamental ideas 
of political and personal freedom and pursuing similar economic and social 
aims. This is a smaller version of what Mr. Walter Lippmann, one of the 
most independent and enlightened of American publicists, has proposed. 
He contemplates an Atlantic Community embracing the whole of the British 
Commonwealth, the United States, western and southern Europe, and stretch¬ 
ing far into the Pacific. The more modest Western Community is command¬ 
ing growing support in this country. To conceive it as a sphere of influence 
in the old sense of the term would be to misunderstand its purpose. It is not 
offered or intended as a counterbalance to the system which may be established 
in eastern Europe under Russian inspiration and with Russian co-operation. 
The two must be complementary, for otherwise the new Europe will lack 
the stability and security without which it cannot hope to live. 
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A GULP TO BE BRIDGED 

Y EAR by year as the war goes on, in their political outlook the peoples of 
Britain and of India have grown increasingly strangers. In part, this 
dangerous fact is due to the shortcomings of civil communications in war¬ 
time. Until recently mail between the two countries took two or three 
months. For five years scarcely any Indian (with the exception of industrial 
trainees and the recent scientific delegation) has visited the United Kingdom, 
save on military duty or pressing official business. Scarcely any unofficial 
Englishman has visited India. Very few indeed of the Englishmen already in 
India (the armed forces excepted) have had the opportunity of leave out of 
India to refresh their understanding of their own country, its people and 
their thoughts, and to pass that understanding on to Indians. 

In these years, however, there has been an even more potent cause of mis¬ 
understanding. To the Englishman the war is the focus of his attention and 
the dominating influence upon his affairs, whether in politics, in trade and 
industry, or in private life. Morally as well as physically, the nation is totally 
mobilized for war. All else is subordinate; and certainly the constitutional 
problem of India comes far down in the list of priorities for public attention. 
On the other hand, neither morally nor physically is India more than fraction¬ 
ally dedicated to the war. For the mass of the poorer and more illiterate 
Indians the war is a hazy background to a few symptoms of its impact like 
rising prices for food and clothing. Even for educated political India— 
which, small as it may be in numbers compared with the great inert masses, is 
the India with which we must deal in political affairs—the war is a sideshow. 
It has given rise to new problems and new opportunities in that world of 
internal Indian affairs with which they are primarily concerned, but in their 
own minds it is not their war. Even the threatened—even the actual—in¬ 
vasion of India did not alter this basic truth. The war was an extraneous 
business for which others were responsible: Government, the British, the 
Army, the Americans and the rest. Their own first concern remained the 
politics of India, national, provincial, communal. What for us is life and 
death is for them a general nuisance, a re-calling of the political odds, an 
economic opportunity or grievance. Five years of revolution for us have 
been five years of stagnation for political India. 

This is the background of the great cleavage between British and Indian 
political thought on the problem which for the latter completely transcends 
the war in interest and importance, the constitutional future of India. The 
Englishman has laid that problem by, in the belief that no reasonable man 
would attempt to solve it during the war, and the hope that after the war it 
will be possible for Indians themselves to find a solution. Political India 
denies that belief and exhibits nothing to justify that hope. The Englishman 
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goes farther: since the Cripps offer of March 1942, indeed since the Viceroy’s 
Declaration of August 1940, his attitude has been to wash his hands of the 
future constitution off India. That, he says, is for Indians themselves to 
settle; we have promised them the fullest independence either within the 
British Commonwealth or beyond it if they so choose; all they have to do is 
to frame a new constitution under which we can hand over power, and 
conclude with us a bilateral treaty covering those many matters of mutual 
interest which have arisen through generations of connection. 

The mass of Indians capable of appreciating this issue simply do not be¬ 
lieve in these professions. Hence the suspicion and distrust which poison 
British-Indian relations to-day. Their disbelief is due in some degree to poor 
propaganda on the British Government’s part and to false propaganda on the 
part of others. But it is due more fundamentally to a psychological cause 
which leaves blame on both sides, and which is intimately bound up with the 
communal issue. Long deprived of the higher responsibilities in government, 
and faced with an issue baffling enough to the most experienced and strong- 
minded of statesmen, political India in its heart of hearts does not believe 
itself capable of producing an agreed self-governing constitution. It looks 
to Britain, as it has habitually looked to her for the ultimate decision on 
everything, to cut the knot—a knot too tangled and too tight for its own 
fingers to unloose without an effort of leadership and practical compromise of 
which it realizes itself to be incapable. And political Britain, in its heart of 
hearts, shares the same distrust about political India as the latter feels about 
itself. Most members of Parliament, it is safe to say, do not believe that there 
is any likelihood that Hindus and Muslims, not to mention Sikhs, Scheduled 
Castes and other minorities, will at any foreseeable date come together and in 
agreement frame a new constitution which can scarcely be less complex than 
the predecessor that Parliament took two years to frame. In essence, there¬ 
fore, they do not believe in the practical feasibility (notwithstanding its 
inherent justice) of the policy to which they outwardly adhere. 

Britain's Responsibility 

If a way of escape from this impasse of mutual distrust is to be found, two 
questions must be answered. First, is it requisite that Britain should work 
positively for an objective of Indian constitutional freedom which Indians 
themselves ate incapable of achieving unaided ? Secondly, if the answer is 
affirmative, what are the steps that should be taken now to serve that ob¬ 
jective? 

The first question is easily answered. For there is no possible alternative 
policy. Even if we entirely discount the pressures of political opinion (ill- 
informed and unwise perhaps) at home and in the Dominions and the 
United States, indefinite continuance of the present system of government of 
India is impossible. It is impossible for two reasons. The first is that the 
British Government in India to-day is by its own decision a caretaker. It has 
declared itself ready to go at any moment, after the war, when certain con¬ 
ditions beyond its own will and motion are fulfilled. Its horizon is limited, its 
ability to adopt and apply long-term policies is weak. And India’s need is 
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essentially for long-term policies, in agriculture, in industry, in education, in 
social reform. Moreover, those necessary policies are for the most part 
costly. Many of them require either heavy taxation dr other disturbances to 
established economic interest, beyond the zeal to apply or the power to 
execute of a government not enjoying the sanction of popular votes, but 
relying, as an alien and bureaucratic government necessarily must rely, 
largely on established interest for its support. Many of the policies essential 
to India’s progress entail, moreover, radical changes in the social system 
which will challenge religious orthodoxy and’ communal sentiment. The 
people of India may not for a long time to come impose these reforms upon 
themselves; but it is certain that they cannot be imposed by an outside 
authority deriving its sanction from Parliament four thousand miles away, 
and bound by self-denying pledges such as those given in Queen Victoria’s 
Proclamation of 1858. It is certain, too, that failure to impose the necessary 
reforms can only attract to Britain a mounting clamour of blame for con¬ 
ditions which she did not create and would not excuse, but which she cannot 
reform. 


The Limits of Power 

The second main reason why an indefinite further continuance of the present 
constitutional system is impossible is the growing inadequacy of its sanction 
in physical and administrative power. The British position in India, though 
occasionally vindicated by clash of arms, has never rested from day to day 
upon bayonets. In normal times the British garrison in India is about 50,000 
men, a force patently insufficient to hold down for a week a country as large 
and as populous as the continent of Europe. In terms of pow T er, government 
by the British rested upon its passive acceptance by the vast majority of the 
people, combined with the existence of a substantial Indian army and Indian 
police force, and a still larger Indian civil sendee of all grades from menial 
to administrative, all looking confidently to the British raj as the ultimate 
source of pay, promotion and honour, and to Englishmen as their ultimate 
superiors, whether as Indian Army officers, the higher police cadre, or the 
I.C.S. Those two pillars of British rule are both much weaker than they 
were; and if they are weakened much further the only alternative support 
will be more British bayonets, a solution which British public opinion, even 
if reckless of world opinion, would not tolerate for a moment. 

British rule continues to enjoy the passive acceptance of the vast majority 
of the Indian people, and the active support of many—though growing 
recognition of its value, especially to minorities, is offset by growing reluc¬ 
tance to be identified with the old monarch when the crown prince so soon 
expects his inheritance. But the minority which actively and often fanatically 
opposes British rule is growing; and a very small minority of the Indian 
people would still outnumber by many times the British people normally in 
India. This minority has lacked union, it has lacked strong leaders, it has 
lacked will-power and it has lacked revolutionary technique; but it would not 
need perfection in all these qualities to become an exceedingly dangerous 
menace to established government in a country like India. In August 1942 
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the Congress party attempted to stage a rebellion. It was a half-hearted, ill- 
prepared affair, sponsored by a clique of politicians some of whom did not 
believe in it, and few if any of whom had any practical knowledge of the 
saboteur's technique or any clear plan of campaign. It was nipped in the bud 
by the arrest of its known leaders before it was properly launched. It took 
place at a time of relative economic prosperity, and a time when the Govern¬ 
ment disposed in India of an unparalleled number of troops both British and 
Indian. Yet without acknowledging that it nearly succeeded, or that at most 
it could have achieved anything but temporary chaos, rapine and admission 
of the Japanese, we may thank God and the firm wisdom of a few men that it 
did not do worse than it did. For three weeks India's most vital internal 
economic and strategic artery, the rail link along the Ganges valley, was cut, 
and whole districts, together the size of a middling European country, were 
beyond the power of government. Three months, possibly more, were 
needed to restore order and authority throughout India. It is prudent to 
reflect on the possible outcome if the revolt had been more fully and more 
secretly organized, if the Communists—who alone commanded a trained 
technique of proven efficacy in revolution—had taken part instead of siding 
with the Government because it was allied with Soviet Russia, if the Muslims 
had not held aloof, if any part of the Indian army had mutinied. A parallel 
with 18 5 7 is not far-fetched. 

Those “ifs” are far less unreal than they may seem at first sight. The 
extreme Left wing is growing apace in India—a development not to be de¬ 
plored in itself, since concentration on social and economic problems instead 
of the arid communal and constitutional issues now dominating Indian atten¬ 
tion can only do good. The Communist and near-Communist wing, though 
still small in numbers, is powerful in its enthusiasm, its organization, its 
external tuition and support. And it is essentially opportunist. Its attitude 
towards the war and the Government was completely reversed by Hitler's 
attack on Russia. It will ally itself with the British, the Muslims, the Congress 
or anyone else to suit its book, nor will anyone dare say that the Communist 
book will not be suited by an opportunity of revolution and the breakdown 
of ordered government in India. 

Muslim Nationalism 

As for the Muslims, British political opinion is apt to think of them, because 
they are hostile to the Congress, as favouring the British raj. There is nothing 
in the utterances of Mr. Jinnah, the virtual dictator of Muslim politics in 
India to-day, to justify this belief. The Muslims as a whole are as nationalist 
as the Hindus, though their nationalism takes a form as anti-Hindu as it is 
anti-British. Who knows but that in an all-Indian rebellion against ordered 
central government they might not one day see their opportunity of liqui¬ 
dating the Centre and establishing Pakistan by force of arms ? A bilateral 
struggle would then become tripartite—perhaps multilateral as other minori¬ 
ties sought to carve out their own zones of power—but this would render it 
harder, not easier, to restore order, since it would mean that an anti-govern¬ 
ment campaign by a relatively few politically minded men would become a 
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struggle to the death among the communally minded masses. And in this 
struggle the reliability of the Indian army would be, at best, suspect. 

There is a popular myth abroad that the majority of the Indian army are 
Muslims. The figures have not been published during the war, but before 
1939 the Muslims constituted about one-third of the army and there is no 
reason to suppose that the ratio has subsequently altered much. Even ex¬ 
cluding the Gurkhas, professional soldiers from independent Nepal, the 
majority of the Indian army comprises Sikhs, Mahrattas, Rajputs, Gurwalis, 
Hindu Jats and others of the toughest non-Muslim races of India. The Indian 
army has fought magnificently during this war, including campaigns against 
the most military nation of Europe. But there is danger as well as pride in 
this achievement; for the assumption of European superiority has vanished. 
What is likely to be the attitude of these men when they return, as most of 
them will, to civil life in India ? Much will depend on the terms on which 
they are pensioned, the economic conditions of the agricultural areas from 
which they mostly come, the ability of the Government to find land for 
them to settle on. They will retain much of their trained loyalty towards 
government as such and to the European officers who still hold all the 
higher commands in the Indian army. But in general we should expect to 
find them feeling and believing very much like other members of their 
local group, economic class, or religious community or caste. In one of the 
bravest exploits of the war the Mahrattas took Keren to the cry of “Shivaji ki 
jai ”—“Long live Shivaji”, the famous leader of the Mahratta Confederacy 
and the last great Hindu hero to lead successful armies against both the 
British and the Mussulmans. Such traditional rallying cries of the different 
religious communities have indeed been cultivated in the Indian army, and 
used by British officers themselves on many a heroic occasion; but the very 
fact that they have been found so potent to the hearts of Indian soldiers is 
highly significant. 

The Indian army, by comparison with the Indian masses, is an educated 
body. And education is apt to spread nationalism when the influences are 
present and the time is ripe. Officers of the Indian army to-day are aware of 
the growing political consciousness and nationalistic zeal of their men. The 
vastly increased numbers of Indian officers, drawn from all communities and 
areas of India, and very largely from the “political classes”, are characteristi¬ 
cally nationalist, not to say often communalist, in their political outlook. 
Indian self-government after the peace, which Britain has promised, would 
be an appropriate reward of Indian valour in the war, and in achieving it we 
may expect and hope that the military races and areas will play a special part. 

The Congress under Gandhi’s leadership is indeed bitterly hostile to the 
Indian army, and its creed is non-violent. But it is far from certain that the 
rule of banja and pandit in the Congress will continue indefinitely, or that 
the Congress will not lose much of its power to militant organizations like 
the Hindu Mahasabha (whose accredited leader is of the fighting races) just 
as it has already lost most of its power among the Muslims to the militant 
Muslim League. 

These contingencies are presented, not in order to shock or scare, or to 
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suggest that the British Government should yield to the threat of violence 
what is not consistent with reason or honour; but because many British 
people feel with conviction that Britain’s promise of self-government to 
India must be and always has been conditional upon a guarantee that the sys¬ 
tem and the persons to whom power is handed over should be able, by dint 
of the support they receive from all the main communities and interests in 
India, to govern without threat of disorder, revolution or civil war. The 
argument is sound, but it is a question of degree; for Britain herself can give 
no absolute guarantee that in the future those catastrophes will not attend her 
own rule. The longer self-government for India is delayed the more likely it 
is that they will. It follows that Britain’s negative pledge—in effect that “we 
will not stand in the way of Indian self-government”—should, in the interests 
of good government itself, be turned into the positive policy of working for 
Indian self-government, seeking to bring it about sooner rather than later, 
doing our best to promote unity among Hindus and Muslims and other 
communities instead of comforting ourselves by their dissensions, and using 
our power as rulers of the land to extend day by day the practice and range of 
Indian autonomy. 


A Positive Policy 

This brings us to the second question. If that positive policy is adopted, 
what can be its content, and what chance has it of success? This is a hard 
question to answer, because much depends on the prompt use of oppor¬ 
tunities which cannot yet be foreseen, on personal diplomacy and tact, and 
on the accumulation of many small measures each almost trivial in itself. But 
certain broad elements in such a policy are fairly clear. First, in so far as the 
present system enables Indians to exercise power, the scope for their doing 
so should be extended to the fullest. Under the Indian Constitution as it 
stands, the Provinces can exercise almost complete responsible self-govern¬ 
ment in their own sphere, and those of them which are not dominated by the 
Congress are doing so in greater or less degree. To enlarge the provincial 
sphere of powers is not yet timely, but to enlarge the completeness of self- 
government in practice within that sphere is not only timely but necessary if 
India is not to fall apart in disorder; for the only way to make a viable federa¬ 
tion is not devolution from the Centre as in the 1935 Act but the free joining 
together of units autonomous in themselves. The effect of restricting to 
vanishing point the day-to-day participation of British Governors in the 
affairs of the Provinces having Indian Governments may be some deteriora¬ 
tion in administrative efficiency and political wisdom, but this is a price 
worth paying. The process of enlarging the reality of provincial self- 
government, however, at once raises another problem, that of the “Secretary 
of State’s Services” headed by the I.C.S. Despite the proven loyalty of civil 
servants to the new political regimes, provincial Ministers undoubtedly feel 
themselves handicapped in independence by having as their principal officers 
men who are recruited, protected and pensioned by a remote authority. This 
problem is both complex and difficult, but that is no reason for delaying to 
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tackle it, since if our pledges to India are to be honoured after the war it must 
be solved very soon. 

Enlarged provincial self-government must be subject to one proviso. 
The point is well illustrated by the episode of the Bengal famine, which 
owed much both to the incompetence and corruption of the Indian Provin¬ 
cial Government and to the slowness of the Central Government to intervene 
decisively. There must for the present remain in reserve, to be used promptly 
and vigorously when necessary, certain overriding powers of the Centre 
to secure the broad national interests in time of declared emergency— 
powers of the Centre because it is the central government of a country which 
is administratively and economically one, not because it is at present subject 
to ultimate British control. 

How then is the Centre itself to be made progressively more Indian in its 
character ? The complete Indianization of the Governor-Generars Executive 
Council is an obvious step. If risks in tills matter could not be taken earlier, 
with the Japanese foot on Indian soil, perhaps they can be taken now. For 
example, when Britain’s war accounts with India come to be funded it will 
obviously be preferable to have as Finance Member, if such a man can be 
found, an Indian able to command the respect of his fellow countrymen and 
to convince them of the justice to India of the settlement that he reaches: a 
settlement negotiated with a British official as Finance Member would almost 
certainly be repudiated by political India and would be of little permanent 
value. Great as may be Sir Archibald Rowlands’s personal qualifications, it is 
a pity that the opportunity of Sir Jeremy Raisman’s retirement this year was 
lost to make a change having high symbolic importance in Indian eyes. The 
removal by Act of Parliament of the obsolete condition that at least three 
members of the Governor-General’s Executive Council must have spent ten 
years in the service of the Crown in India would be a valuable preliminary 
gesture. 

At the same time the methods of conducting the business of the Govern¬ 
ment at New Delhi need reform to accord with the lighter viceregal rein and 
the less bureaucratic system now appropriate. This is a matter too technical 
to be considered here in detail. The general objective is to adapt the methods 
to those of a Cabinet system with a subordinate civil service, organized de- 
partmentally, rather than those of a unified bureaucracy with a detached 
semi-political Council. The system of Cabinet Committees, which has played 
such a large part in war government in England, and has been initiated in 
India, should be extended. 

One measure of importance which should be taken as soon, as war condi¬ 
tions allow is to establish a separate portfolio of External Affairs, to be held 
by an Indian instead of the Viceroy in person. In a generation in which the 
Dominions advanced from practical subordination to complete independence 
in the practice of foreign relations, India stood still. If, as Britain’s solemn 
promises imply, India may assume very soon after the war the whole charge 
of her external as well as internal affairs, she needs training for the task and 
an experienced personnel to take over. On a footing with this is the need 
to transfer to the High Commissioner for India in London those functions 
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which the India Office now discharges as Whitehall representative of the 
Government of India, as contrasted with its functions as representing, under 
the Secretary of State, the British Parliament in Indian affairs. 

The Vital Objectives 

It cannot be pretended that any one of these or other changes that could be 
proposed, or even all of them together, will have any decisive effect on the 
Indian political situation. They will not reconcile the Congress nor pacify the 
Muslim League. They will be denounced as superficial and worthless. But 
those who recall the abuse and the refusal to co-operate with which the 
great Constitution Acts of 1919 and 1935 themselves were greeted will keep 
patience. Cumulatively, such measures as we can take along the lines here 
suggested will greatly serve four vital objectives: to restore Indian belief in 
Britain’s good faith; to regain the strategic initiative from those in whose 
hands it has meant only negation and deadlock; to build up a system of 
government, Indian in quality as well as personnel, capable of assuming 
British power by a process of gradualism; and to prove in practice that 
government of India by Indians—on an all-India scale for all-Indian matters 
—is practical politics without the baptism of civil war which both the Con¬ 
gress and the Muslim League solutions would certainly entail. 

All the steps here adumbrated are within the power of the British Govern¬ 
ment or the Government of India under British guidance. Longer and faster 
steps can be taken with the support of the main Indian parties. Our present 
“take it or leave it” attitude towards them is false to our best traditions as 
ministers to India, and sterile in face of the Indian character and the actual 
political situation. With victory on the horizon we should once more take 
up a more active responsibility. The agenda for an all-parties conference to 
be called by the Viceroy could well be the question “How can the procedure 
suggested in the Cripps offer, for India’s attainment of complete political 
and constitutional freedom, be improved or accelerated?” If the parties as 
such refused to co-operate, a second best would be a conference of provincial 
leaders and members of the Government of India, including the Premiers of 
those Provinces working responsible self-government, and any ex-premiers 
ready to take part. Specific representation would need to be given to the 
Scheduled Castes, the Martial Classes and the Sikhs. 

If such a conference were to succeed, the pace of political advance could be, 
and would have to be, so hastened as to place great strain on our pow r er, on 
the British side, to adjust, to plan, to negotiate, and to ratify in statutory 
and administrative action. We should be girding up our loins now for this 
task. If the conference were to fail, or could not be called with any pretence 
to be representative, the responsibility for progressive action would still be 
where in fact it now rests—on British shoulders. By deliberately resigning 
the initiative, Britain has left it in vain to the nationalist, negativist and com¬ 
munal intransigents who dominate Indian politics to-day. By failing to 
resume it now, she may lose it in the next phase to the revolutionary, the 
saboteur, and the communal gangster. 




AFTER CHICAGO 


IMPERIAL INTERESTS IN CIVIL AVIATION 

S IR STAFFORD CRIPPS’S words in the House of Commons were well 
chosen. He described the Chicago Conference—on which so many 
hopes and fears had centred—as not an end but a beginning. 

The United Kingdom and the Commonwealth have reason for sober 
satisfaction in the outcome of the Conference. The absence of the Soviet 
Union, and the known determination of the United States air transport and 
air manufacturing industry to exploit to the full their war-begotten superior¬ 
ity in world air services and transport aircraft, forbade the highest hopes. 
And the news from the Conference chamber in the early stages of discus¬ 
sion was bleak indeed for supporters of the British policy of international 
co-operation, as expressed in the White Paper International Air Transport* 
and entrusted for exposition to a Minister who a few weeks earlier had been 
absorbed in the problems of West African colonial government. 

The informed observer had other grounds for pessimism. The British 
Commonwealth was divided within itself. Australia and New Zealand, with 
their dream of a supranational “World Airways Incorporated”, were far 
removed from the more realistic views propounded by Canada and India, 
and from the compromise suggested in the United Kingdom proposals. 
The Empire went to Chicago, therefore, as a number of discrete particles, 
and not with a Commonwealth policy determined and agreed beforehand. 

In the upshot, events moved powerfully to enforce a far greater measure 
of Commonwealth agreement than seemed likely when the Conference began. 
Disappointed of achieving their plan for supranational operation as well as 
control, Australia and New Zealand moved in whole-heartedly behind the 
case submitted by Lord Swinton on behalf of the United Kingdom. 

Many small nations, intimidated perhaps by the plain intention of the United 
States, as the nation most favourably placed, to “muscle in” on airways all 
over the world, also regarded the British plan with sudden favour. Above 
all, the surprising emphasis given to the technical side—common standards 
of airworthiness and other abstruse matters connected with the technical 
development of air services—gave the Conference a turn towards concrete 
achievement which at one time had seemed quite out of reach. No praise 
can be too high for the technical experts who laboured literally day and 
night—and not least the technicians who were flown from England at a 
moment’s notice—to introduce order into a mass of conflicting and compli¬ 
cated data and regulations. Sir Stafford Cripps and Lord Swinton are justified 
in their claim that technically the Conference was a remarkable success. 

Chicago failed on what the Minister for Aircraft Production called the 
correlation of the commercial side of world air services. 


* Cmd. 6561: Ordered to be Printed October 1944. 
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IJI 


The Five Freedoms 
What were the delegates asked to discuss ? 

They discussed five “freedoms”, or more exactly—as stated in the House 
of Lords by Lord Swinton—five “privileges”. The first involved the right 
of innocent passage through a State's air space; the second, the right to land 
for non-traffic or “technical” reasons—refuelling, emergency, &c.; the third, 
the right to disembark passengers, mails and freight from the country of 
origin of the aircraft; the fourth, the right to embark passengers, mails and 
freight destined for the country of origin of the aircraft; and the fifth, the 
right of aircraft on a through route to pick up and set down passengers and 
cargo at intermediate points within the borders of a foreign State, 

The United Kingdom proposed a multilateral convention covering the 
first four privileges, with certain provisions. We thought that definition was 
needed of the international routes over which those privileges should be 
exercised. We thought that wasteful competition should be eliminated, 
which meant a determination of service frequencies, equitable distribution of 
those frequencies among the countries concerned, a division accordingly on 
the basis of traffic embarked in each country, a fixing of reasonable rates 
along the routes served, and the establishment of an international authority 
with power to see that the provisions of the convention were fairly observed. 

Readers of the Canadian view expressed in the December issue of The 
Round Table will remember that the Canadian Government's proposals 
covered many of the points considered by the United Kingdom Government 
to be essential in any general convention. The coincidence was not for¬ 
tuitous. In October 1943 a Dominions Conference on Air Transport was 
held in England, and on some main points a measure of agreement was 
reached, though the desired complete accord eluded the delegates. Never¬ 
theless, the Canadian policy coloured and was coloured by the United King¬ 
dom policy, and the resultant similarity of approach to many problems greatly 
helped co-operation in the critical stages at Chicago. 

In broad terms, the United States, on the other hand, proposed an un¬ 
limited right to all five “freedoms”. 

At first glance four of the five privileges seem utterly reasonable. History 
provides the corrective. Between the two wars no sovereign right was held 
more rigidly than sovereignty over the air space above national territory. 
Every departure therefrom, permitting foreign aircraft to move through 
national air space on their peaceful errand of transporting passengers and 
cargo, was the subject of bilateral negotiations which were frequently bitter 
and almost always prolonged and difficult. Great nations jockeyed for 
position on the air map. Small nations held the great nations up to ransom. 
In the upshot, the efficiency of air transport services suffered enormously. 

Even when the right of passage was granted, following the signature of a 
treaty or concession, the freedom of the transport ’pl ane was only relative. 
Many countries laid down “security” corridors to be followed through the 
trackless air, prohibited areas to be avoided under threat of gunfire. Nowadays, 
the menace of the aeroplane is more generally realized than ever before. It 
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is no longer the risk that commercial aircraft may be used as relatively 
inefficient bombers which alarms the public. Far greater is the fear that they 
may transport without warning an airborne force—parachute troopers and 
glider-borne soldiers equipped with all the devices of modern war. And 
while the technician can prove beyond question that no commercial aero¬ 
plane can make a good bomber, he cannot argue that serious modifications 
are needed to enable a passenger ’plane to carry armed men instead of 
civilians. 

Agreement at Chicago on the first “freedom” is, therefore, a more impor¬ 
tant achievement than may at first appear. 

The second freedom—the right of alighting for technical purposes— 
involved similar “security” considerations to the first. Once the first had 
been swallowed, there could be no reasonable opposition to the second. 
It is to be noted, however, that any agreement reached at the Chicago 
Conference is subject to ratification by the nations; if only 26 nations sign 
a convention embodying the first or other “freedoms” then only those 
countries will accord these privileges to each other. Chicago is indeed only 
a beginning. 

The third and fourth privileges would also substitute multilateral for 
bilateral agreements, subject—in the words of the British White Paper—“to 
the right of each State to reserve its position in time of war or national 
emergency”. They are inherently reasonable, but they introduce the thorny 
commercial problem of reciprocal rights and bargaining. It may be reason¬ 
able for Ruritanian aircraft to carry passengers from Ruritania to Utopia and 
from Utopia to Ruritania. Must that mean not only the right of Utopian 
aircraft to operate similar services between the two countries, but, if Utopia 
insists, that Ruritanian aircraft shall not operate unless Utopian aircraft do 
in fact run parallel services ? 

While they gave lip service to the widest possible “freedom” many of the 
nations represented at Chicago undoubtedly harboured large reservations in 
favour of the old merry-go-round of bilateral reciprocity, with all the oppor¬ 
tunity for bargaining and hindrance of air transport which the word has 
come to imply. 


The Stumbling-block 

But it was over the fifth “freedom” that the Conference really broke down. 
If granted, the fifth privilege would enable an American airline company to 
pick up payload in London and set it down in Paris. And so forth. It 
would mean that not only would international airline operators compete on 
international routes, but international operators would compete with the 
operators of foreign States flown over in everything save cabotage.* 

The point was of especial importance for the United Kingdom, while the 
Americans, on the other hand, were playing for high stakes. TTie United 
States being overwhelmingly equipped with transport aircraft, and with air 
transport services already operating over most of the world as part of the 

* Cabotage —coasting trade (shipping term). In air transport, internal trade or within 
the borders of a State; and to and from and within its colonies and dependencies. 
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United States Army Air Forces Air Transport Command, concession of the 
fifth freedom would have presented her at one stroke of the pen with the 
virtual air transport monopoly of the world—outside the Soviet Union. 
Naturally, many of the smaller nations took fright, and their stand against 
the .fifth “freedom” found them virtually aligned with the United Kingdom 
in opposition. 

It would be a mistake to conclude that the British attitude was simply 
obstructive. The United Kingdom delegates took part in numerous efforts 
to devise mathematical formulae which would enable a through service to 
pick up and set down along a route either a fixed or a varying amount of 
intermediate traffic, but, as Lord Swinton told the House of Lords, the more 
these formulae were discussed the clearer it became that no formula to meet 
the infinite variety of cases could be devised. 

In this predicament, the United Kingdom delegation fell back on an 
entirely different method, which related the number of services to the amount 
of traffic offering, so as to get equilibrium, and could be applied to determina¬ 
tion of all kinds of international service frequencies and licences. In Lord 
Swinton’s words: “We provided that there should be a rapid increase in the 
number of services if the traffic had been underestimated. . . . We provided 
also for the principle of a fair division of the services between the countries 
on the basis of traffic embarked.” The delegation suggested four factors 
to be taken into consideration by the international controlling authority: 
namely, (i) what should be the frequencies to deal with traffic originating 
in any given airline-operating country; (ii) how much cargo and how many 
passengers were offered along the route; (iii) what regional and local air 
transport was offered in the different countries along the route; and (iv) the 
economy of through air operation. (The fourth factor appears obscure, but 
is in reality simple. It is obviously uneconomical for a very large long-range 
aircraft to operate short stages, because for every size of heavier-than-air 
flying machine there is an optimum range at which efficiency is greatest and 
operating costs least. For example, an aeroplane designed to fly non-stop 
between New York and London could not carry nearly enough payload to 
be other than hopelessly extravagant on the trip between London and Paris.) 

Now these four factors, to be taken into account when determining the 
facilities to be allowed on any given route, are similar to those applied in 
the United States by the Civil Aeronautics Board, which decides whether or 
not an additional “domestic” airline operator shall be entitled to begin flights 
on an American internal service, or whether an existing operator shall be 
permitted to increase his frequencies. Similarly, the British proposal included 
what Lord Swinton called an escalator clause, to ensure that efficiency in step 
with increasing traffic demand should not go unrewarded; The successful 
operator would have the opportunity to augment the number of his services. 

Nevertheless, the American representatives could not see their way to 
accept the British compromise. Mr. La Guardia declared roundly that 
control of the kind suggested would keep all aeroplanes in their hangars. 
Mr. La Guardia’s view would have carried more weight were it not 
that control must be provided and that the British proposals simply dupli- 
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cated the organization which runs smoothly in the United States domestic 
sphere, without so far the disastrous results predicted by him for the inter¬ 
national sphere. 

An Interim Council 

The Conference reached conclusions on some points, and several documents 
stating heads of agreement testify to its good intentions, though they depend 
on signatures of a sufficiency of nations to become part of world air policy, 
and some are mutually destructive. The outstanding “commercial free¬ 
doms”—3, 4 and 5—were referred to an Interim Council of the International 
Organization, set up by the Conference for continued study pending agree¬ 
ment on a world Convention and the start of the permanent organization 
under the controlling Council. The latter is to consist of 21 members, elected 
on a basis designed to give representation to States of chief importance in 
air transport and to States which provide landing facilities on a large scale. 
(Commonwealth representatives are the United Kingdom, Canada, Australia 
and India.) 

Authority for the establishment of an Interim Council derives from the 
Convention itself and from the Interim Agreement, which as far as is practi¬ 
cable is similar to the Convention and will cover the period of time—long 
or short—till the Convention comes into force. 

Some 28 of the 52 nations represented agreed to sign an “International 
Air Services Transit Agreement” embodying the first two “freedoms”. It 
operates among the signatories and among them only, though other nations 
may subscribe later if they wish. 

The United States submitted an “International Air Transport Agreement” 
covering a general and unconditional period of grace of five years—/.<?., a 
free-for-all period of unrestricted competition and operation. This document 
—signed by 10 Latin American nations (not including Brazil) and 6 other 
nations—was tabled as a counter to a British proposal which sought to secure 
the position of the nations whose air transport effort had been adversely 
affected by the war., The British suggestion was that such nations, obliged 
by lack of aircraft and airline organization to give up some of their quota 
of frequencies on main international routes, should have the option during 
a period of three years to require more fortunate States to reduce frequencies 
as their own capabilities grew. For example, if transatlantic services needed 
100 frequencies a week—half of them to be American and half European— 
and for the time being the European operators could only provide and take 
up 20 of them, then the Americans, though they might be conceded the 
freedom to operate 80 frequencies for a while, would be obliged to abandon 
up to 30 of them as the European operators became able to assume the 
burden and to take up their rightful quota. 

The Conference reasserted the doctrine of the sovereignty of the air space 
above national territory, though softened by agreement on the first two 
“freedoms”, which imply that permission to traverse foreign air space shall 
not be withheld except in war or national emergency. It reasserted the right 
of each country to its own internal traffic—the right of “cabotage”. Among 
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other of the numerous minor accords reached at the Conference, provision 
was made for the collection and dissemination of full statistical information 
as to the volume of international air traffic, subsidies, tariffs, operational costs 
and details of organization. 

Many students of air transport consider that disclosure of this information 
and the widest publicity given to it will be powerful deterrents against the 
misuse of commercial aviation, and a proposal to that end was pressed on 
the Prime Minister in June 1943, in a memorandum outlining the British 
aircraft industry’s proposals for the future of British air transport. 

Technical Success of the Conference 

Technically, the Conference certainly achieved much. Airworthiness re¬ 
quirements, organization of airway systems, standardization of airway and 
airport equipment, standards of operation of radio communications, stan¬ 
dardization of maps and charts, licensing of flying and ground personnel-— 
these and many other subjects were discussed and a notable measure of 
agreement reached on them. It was recommended that the international 
organization should include a permanent Airworthiness Council and an 
International Airworthiness Bureau of full-time experts, to enable the various 
codes of behaviour and airway law and procedure to be kept up-to-date. 
Such an organization would permit countries in the forefront of aeronautical 
development and construction to depart from the code on their own respon¬ 
sibility when the Bureau was satisfied that new inventions and ideas justified 
departure—a point rightly described by Lord Swinton as very important. 

Nevertheless, it would be wrong to assume that technical difficulties are 
behind us. Away from the urgent Conference atmosphere, many of the 
technicians who found agreement easy may have second thoughts, as they 
examine more closely the details of the numberless clauses and provisions 
and the impact of them on the particular circumstances of their own national 
air transport organization. 

Unanimity in the Commonwealth 

The British Commonwealth may yet find that the most important aspect of 
the Conference was not the Conference itself, but the new-found collabora¬ 
tion between the self-governing Dominions, including the United Kingdom 
and India. Immediately after Chicago, London saw a meeting at which a full 
survey was made of all Empire main routes. Agreement was reached on how 
those routes should be put into operation as between the different countries, 
and particularly on the possibilities which would follow the end of the War. 
Among the routes considered were United-Kingdom—South-Africa by way 
of Egypt, East Africa and Rhodesia; United-Kingdom—India; United-King¬ 
dom—Australia—New-Zealand by way of India; United-Kingdom—Canada; 
and United-Kingdom—Australasia by way of Canada and Fiji. 

This substantial measure of accord justifies Sir Stafford Cripps in his hopes 
of the future development of a Commonwealth Air Council “which will be 
not only advisory and consultative, as at present, but later may have more 
power of control and be more executive in its capacity”. 
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Not least important among the many subjects which the Commonwealth 
Air Council might consider is the British contribution to the future technical 
development of transporter aircraft. To-day there exists in the United King¬ 
dom a well-equipped research and development organization, working with 
a first-class aircraft industry which has proved its technical worth in the war. 
Proposals now being actively pursued will greatly enhance and augment the 
national technical equipment, in the form of research and measurement, 
machinery and personnel. In all, United Kingdom technical capital devoted 
to aeronautical subjects will represent many millions and engage a large and 
highly trained personnel. Such an organization cannot be duplicated in each 
of the self-governing Dominions or in India without wasted effort and great 
expenditure. The situation calls for mutual aid, with the Commonwealth 
sharing in the technical effort centred in the United Kingdom, by the supply 
of research personnel and a constant come-and-go of trained technicians and 
engineers, as well as by participation in direction and control of the combined 
research and development effort. 

Indeed, the atmosphere was never more favourable for Commonwealth 
air co-operation on a grand scale. It is fervently to be hoped that our 
Commonwealth statesmen will not let the moment pass without action. If 
they grasp the opportunity, Chicago may go down in history as the event 
which established the British Commonwealth for longer than Hitler's boasted 
thousand years. 



THE EMPIRE AND THE ARAB EAST 

STRATEGY AND ITS SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS 

S INCE the Napoleonic wars it has been an axiom of British policy that no 
continental European Power shall be permitted to acquire a prepon¬ 
derant influence in Egypt, Arab Asia, the Red Sea or the Persian Gulf. It 
was in accordance with this axiom that Palmerston thwarted the ambitions 
of Mehemet Ali, whom he regarded as a potential ally of France; that Disraeli 
negotiated the occupation of Cyprus as a base from which British arms might 
help to prevent Russian penetration into the valleys of the Tigris and 
Euphrates; that Gladstone uncharacteristically sent troops into Egypt and 
found himself unable to withdraw them; that Lansdowne, in 1903, pro¬ 
claimed a British “Monroe Doctrine” for the Persian Gulf; and that Grey, 
on the eve of the last war, secured an agreement heading off the Berlin- 
Baghdad railway from the shores of the Gulf. 

Discussion of this policy since the opening of the Suez Canal in 1869 has 
tended to obscure its predominantly negative character, and to over¬ 
emphasize the positive importance of imperial lines of communication 
through the Near East. Reflection on the events of 1940-42, however, 
should restore a truer emphasis. The vital necessity then was not to keep 
open the Suez route—in fact the cutting of its Mediterranean section did not 
involve the Empire in disaster—but to prevent the German armies from 
reaching the approaches to the Indian Ocean. 

A policy thus conceived was w r ell served, before 1914, by the existence of 
the strategic no-man’s-land of the Ottoman Empire. Its collapse in 1917-18 
gravely complicated the task of maintaining a security zone between the 
European land Powers and the imperial network of the Indian Ocean. It 
became necessary to assume territorial responsibilities of a kind which had 
previously been confined to Egypt. And with this extension of the measures 
adopted for pursuing the traditional policy, the objectives of policy themselves 
became less limited, as had already happened in Egypt. The material welfare 
of certain of the populations living in the security zone became directly a 
British concern, and the British attitude to this area developed social and 
economic in addition to strategic aspects. Nor was this the only new factor. 
We now stood committed, both by engagements to King Husain and by the 
terms of our Mandates for Iraq, Transjordan and Palestine, to prepare the 
populations of these countries for eventual self-government. Furthermore, 
the proclamation of a British Protectorate over Egypt in 1914 had opened 
the way to a parallel policy there. 

The new period opening in 1918 was viewed as a transition from the older, 
relatively simple and indeed almost automatic coincidence of British and 
Ottoman interests to a new and equally stable relationship with the emergent 
Arab nation. The transition was bound to be marked by friction arising from 
the position of Britain as a protecting or mandatory Power in the Arab lands, 
from obligations which she had assumed towards other parties whose policies 
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conflicted with Arab aspirations, and from internal divisions among the 
Arabs themselves. But the objective of British policy during this difficult 
interval was clearly stated at the outset (on June 14, 1921) by Mr. Winston 
Churchill. We were, he said, “animated throughout by a sincere desire to 
establish and consolidate a community of interest between the Arabs on the 
one hand and Great Britain and her allies on the other”. The Arabs were to 
take the place of the Turks as partners in the strategic insulation of the Indian 
Ocean from Europe; and they were to be assisted, politically and economi¬ 
cally, in their preparation for a self-determined participation in this task. 

Some progress along these lines had been made before war broke out again 
in Europe. Iraq and Egypt had joined Saudi Arabia and the Yemen as 
independent Arab States, and Transjordan was moving towards the same 
goal. But the ulcer of Palestine was still poisoning relations, and differences 
between the French mandatory and the peoples of Syria and Lebanon also 
affected the Arab attitude towards Great Britain. The objective defined by 
Mr. Churchill in 1921 had not been reached eighteen years later. Neverthe¬ 
less the present war has demonstrated its continuing validity for the Empire, 
both negatively by the peril in which we were momentarily placed by the 
Iraqi defection of 1941, and positively by the immense value of the facilities 
granted to us by virtue of the Anglo-Egyptian and Anglo-Iraqi Treaties. 
The Arab States, too, have clearly preserved their freedom as a result of 
Britain’s vital interest in defending it. The partnership has survived a stern 
test, and may have been strengthened by it. 

But the present war has not ended the transitional period, with its com¬ 
plexities and dangers. Many decisions remain to be taken before the belief 
in an abiding harmony of interests can become as strong in the Arab capitals 
as it is in London. One statement of fundamental importance has been made 
during the w~ar, by Mr. Eden on May 29, 1941: 

“The Arab world has made great strides since the settlement reached at the end 
of the last war, and many Arab thinkers desire for the Arab peoples a greater degree 
of unity than they now enjoy. In reaching out towards this unity they hope for 
our support. No such appeal from our friends should go unanswered. It seems 
to me both natural and right that the cultural and economic ties between the Arab 
countries, and the political ties too, should be strengthened. His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment for their part will give their full support to any scheme that commands general 
approval.” 6 

Towards an Arab League 

This declaration of the British Government’s attitude undoubtedly played 
a part in encouraging the Arab leaders to begin the discussions which cul¬ 
minated in the meeting of a Preparatory Committee of the General Arab 
Conference in Alexandria at the end of September, 1944. Despite its modest 
title, the delegates to this assembly included five Prime Ministers, and it made 
a greater advance towards unity than most observers had expected. It was 
decided in principle that a League of Arab States should be constituted, with 
the functions of securing the peaceful settlement of disputes between mem¬ 
bers and of presenting a united diplomatic front to the outer world. The 
original members of this League will presumably be the seven States which 
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sent delegations to Alexandria—Egypt, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Yemen, Syria, 
Lebanon and Transjordan. In addition to their political co-operation, pro¬ 
vision is to be made for joint action in other fields, including industry, agri¬ 
culture, commerce, communications, educational policy and public health. 

The habits of concerted action and mutual trust, without which a structure 
of this kind cannot be consolidated, will take many years to develop, but 
it seems reasonably certain that the League will be formally constituted in the 
near future. The problems on which its attention will be concentrated at the 
outset are suggested by two further resolutions of the Preparatory Committee. 
In the first, the main provisions of the 1939 White Paper on Palestine are 
recapitulated and described as “acquired rights for the Arabs”. The second 
affirms the respect of the signatories for the independence of Lebanon within 
her present frontiers, “Lebanon having followed a policy of independence”. 

In other words the immediate effect of closer relations between the Arab 
States, so desirable in themselves from a British as from an Arab point of 
view, is likely to be an intensification of pressure on the two most sensitive 
points of contact between Near Eastern progress and imperial responsibilities. 

In 1939 the British Government reached the conclusion that their under¬ 
taking to “use their best endeavours to facilitate . . . the establishment in 
Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people” had been substantially 
implemented; and that the time had come to prepare the way for an indepen¬ 
dent Palestinian State with an Arab majority. The Arabs, hesitantly at first, 
welcomed the White Paper in which this decision was embodied, and endowed 
it with a solemnity similar to that with which Mr. Balfour’s declaration of 
1917 had been invested by the Zionists. But, in view of the strong opposition 
which the new policy encountered in the House of Commons and of the 
volume of American criticism since, together with the memory of previous 
fluctuations in British policy, there is an undercurrent of uncertainty and 
apprehension in the Arab mind. In any case the White Paper did not enter 
into detail either on constitutional arrangements or on treaty provisions. 
Where so much is unclear, only the most elementary statements can be made 
on future possibilities. No settlement for which His Majesty’s Government 
are responsible can ignore the interests of the Jewish National Home. But 
an interpretation of those interests which the Arabs regarded as unaccept¬ 
able, not only in their initial reaction but in their durable feeling, would 
darken the whole prospect of Anglo-Arab collaboration. These certainties 
fix the limits between which British policy in Palestine can safely steer. 

Anglo-French Relations in the Near East 

French policy in Syria and Lebanon has been no less unpalatable to the 
Arabs than Zionist activity in Palestine. And since 1941, when British forces 
played a preponderant part in the recovery of the Levant States for the Allied 
cause, we have been unavoidably drawn into the conflict between Syro- 
Lebanese aspirations and French policy. It has even come to be supposed 
that we have only to tilt the scales, there as in Palestine, for the issue of the 
conflict to be determined. But in relation to Syria and Lebanon, even more 
than to Palestine, our Near Eastern policy is complicated by the necessity 
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of reconciling its requirements with those imposed upon us by other relation¬ 
ships. Friendship with France is an undisputed interest and inclination of 
British policy. The French Mandate in Syria-Lebanon was therefore never 
regarded, except during the interlude of 1940-41, as a threat to our position 
in the Near East. The circumstances of the present war, however, led us 
in 1941 to associate ourselves with the Free French pledge of independence 
for the two Republics. Thenceforward we could no longer remain in the 
position of detached observers, and were bound to be adversely affected by 
the subsequent breakdown of confidence between France and the Levant 
States. Our attitude was defined in the letter written by Mr. Oliver Lyttelton, 
as Minister of State in Cairo, to General de Gaulle on August 7, 1941: 

“Both Free France and Great Britain are pledged to the independence of Syria 
and the Lebanon. When this essential step has been taken, and without prejudice 
to it, we freely admit that France should have the predominant position in Syria 
and the Lebanon over any other European Power.” 

The definition seems clear enough, but it did not provide for the present 
situation, in which the Syrian and Lebanese Governments are declining to 
concede any priority to France over other external Powers, whereupon the 
French declare that without agreement on this priority they cannot continue 
to divest themselves of the powers they exercise by virtue of the Mandate. 
Again British policy is confined within narrow limits, set on the one hand by 
‘the world-wide community of Anglo-French interest, in which the Near East 
plays a relatively small but potentially destructive part, and on the other by 
the Near Eastern community of Anglo-Arab interest, with which the destinies 
of Syria and Lebanon have corne to be inescapably involved. 

Enough has been said to show that a failure of the Syrians and Lebanese 
to secure effective independence would be attributed in the Arab world to 
British indifference as well as to French intransigence. But there is a further 
consequence to be foreseen. Our prestige might be not only diminished but 
transferred to other Powers, less directly involved in Franco-Syrian politics 
but believed by the Arabs to view their cause with sympathy. The war years 
have seen a striking increase of mutual interest between the Arab countries 
and our two major Allies, the United States and the Soviet Union. The moral 
and diplomatic support of these Powers is a potential resource which will 
probably not be neglected by any Arab Government in time of need. 

The International Interest 

There are various reasons for believing that the pattern of international 
politics in the Near East will be more intricate in the future than it was before 
1939, despite the elimination of Italy as an active participant. The simplest 
is the growing maturity of the Arab States themselves. Whether singly or 
through their projected League, they will wish to defend their own national 
interests and to enjoy the benefits of membership in international society. 
Furthermore, they can offer to the world resources and facilities the develop¬ 
ment of which is bound to result in a widening range, of contacts. Situated 
as they are at the junction of three continents, and provided already with 
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excellent airfields, the Arab countries will presumably supply busy staging- 
points on the long-distance air routes of the later twentieth century. More 
spectacular at the moment is the wealth of this region in petroleum. Although 
its production (including that of Persia) amounted in 1939 to only 6 per cent 
of world supplies, its potential importance is considerably greater. Already 
the war years have seen a notable expansion in the yield of the American 
concession at Dhahran, near the eastern coast of Saudi Arabia, and there has 
been talk of a pipe-line, to be built at the expense of the United States 
Government, from the Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean. Apart from the 
unexploited capacity of existing fields, to be marketed through the Gulf, the 
Mediterranean or the Red Sea, there is believed to be undeveloped oil in 
northern Persia, and the natural commercial outlet for this would be north¬ 
wards into the Soviet Union. 

We must therefore look forward to a period of growing international 
interest in these countries (including Persia where petroleum is concerned). 
It is from every point of view desirable that such interest shall not express 
itself competitively, in the jockeying of external Powers for position and the 
stimulation of local rivalries. This danger was envisaged by a recent writer 
in The Times , who went so far as to state that the Middle East would be 
“the main testing-ground of the new world order”. If this is an accurate 
forecast, the future tranquillity of the region will depend largely on the 
success of the United States, the Soviet Union, France and the British Empire 
in harmonizing their policies in other parts of the world. So far as harmony 
depends on relations within the Arab East itself, the established traditions 
and present purposes of British policy dictate an almost self-evident 
policy: the activity of other external Powers is to be welcomed so long 
as it neither promotes instability nor threatens to reverse the progress of 
the Arab peoples towards an increasingly complete self-determination and 
towards the formation of some kind of Arab Commonwealth. This progress 
will require, for some time to come, the assurance of external protection in 
the event of war or crisis; and such protection may, when the discussions 
begun at Dumbarton Oaks have reached a conclusion, be provided under 
the aegis of the United Nations. Whatever arrangements may be made for 
this zone, it is to be assumed that Britain’s exceptional dependence upon its 
security will be fully recognized and that room wiil be found for the active 
participation of Arab forces. There should thus be no contradiction between 
the post-war system and the system already initiated in the British alliances 
with Egypt and Iraq. In a world where only great military Powers can 
effectively defend themselves, smaller States are well advised to maintain 
good relations with such of these Powers as have liberal intentions and are 
at the same time prevented by self-interest from lapsing into indifference. 
In the Arab East, it cannot be denied that no Power fulfils these requirements 
so adequately as Britain. 

British Defence and Arab Autonomy 
Unfortunately, the reality of this confluence of interests may easily be 
obscured if the means adopted for the discharge of British responsibilities are 
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not carefully chosen. In Egypt, Iraq and Palestine the presence of British 
troops and installations has in the past connoted foreign occupation and 
restrictions upon self-government. Radically as their function has changed, 
except (so far) in Palestine, it is not to be wondered at if the sensitiveness 
of nations rising to self-consciousness rejects a convenient instrument on 
account of its earlier associations. Deference to this feeling has somehow 
to be reconciled with adequate provision for British participation in the 
defence of the region. This is, in detail, a problem for experts. But it may 
be suggested to them that the bases to be occupied by British forces, whether 
or not on behalf of the United Nations, should be few and strong rather than 
many and weakly held, and that they should as far as possible be “invisibly” 
situated, at a distance from the main centres of population. 

This intelligible sensitiveness of Arab national feeling presents us with a 
similar dilemma in our relation to the internal problems of the region. The 
basic need of the Arab peoples, their national renaissance having reached its 
first political goals, is to increase their economic productivity and thereby 
their standard of living. This is also a British interest, both narrowly for 
commercial reasons and more imaginatively because it would augment the 
human, social and political value of an enduring relationship. Yet our 
Western ideas, conceived against the background of a high industrial 
development, as to what would be most conducive to sound and rapid 
economic development in Arab countries are not always to be reconciled 
with the interests of the classes from which Arab national leadership is drawn. 
This conflict between the needs of society, objectively considered, and the 
self-interest of a governing class has been foolishly attributed to some 
peculiarity in the Arab mind. It is a more universal phenomenon than that. 
Its awkwardness lies in the inconsistency, to which it gives rise, between 
many well-intentioned plans for the assistance of Arab economic develop¬ 
ment and the paramount need to respect the internal independence of Arab 
regimes. This antithesis may present itself sharply when the time comes for 
the Near Eastern States to make use of the considerable sterling balances 
they have accumulated in London during the war. These represent an 
irrecoverable opportunity for the planned capitalization of agriculture and 
industry. But the decision to seize this opportunity can only be taken, in the 
independent States, by the Arab Governments themselves. Britain can 
supply persuasion, and advice when it is desired, but “benevolent despotism” 
is out of the question. 

This article has sought to show that, in helping to promote the peaceful 
evolution of the Arab peoples, Britain serves at once their interests and her 
own. It may not always be easy for them to recollect this truth, or for her to 
adjust her policy sensitively enough to their advances. Nor can the possibility 
be excluded that Arab-British friendship may soon be gravely embarrassed 
by violent action in one or more of the countries encircling the Eastern 
Mediterranean. Patience, resolution and imagination will be more than ever 
necessary in the critical post-war years. 



STRATEGY OF THE WAR. XXII 

THE BATTLE OF THE ARDENNES 

T HE previous instalment of this review left the Allied armies in the West 
exerting fairly heavy pressure along the whole front. This form of 
offensive has been deliberately preferred to concentration and attack in a 
single sector. Possibly a build-up in length was easier than a build-up in 
depth. Possibly the speed and scale of the enemy’s recuperation from his 
colossal defeat in the summer were under-estimated, and it was considered 
unlikely that he could hold even a previously prepared line everywhere 
against general pressure. One factor which could not be foreseen was the 
kind of weather most unsuitable to an offensive; but that kind supervened. 
In the event, the Allied offensive proved disappointing. Nowhere was any 
breach effected in the enemy’s main lines of defence. Nevertheless the belief 
persisted that his casualties were proving heavy enough to make a local 
collapse only a matter of time. He was known to have collected reserves, 
including strong armoured forces, in the Cologne area, but was thought to 
be reserving them for use in case of a local Allied break-through. 

His actual use of them therefore came as a complete tactical surprise. 
No sufficient explanation has yet been forthcoming of how the moving of 
these reserves up to the front between Aachen and the Saar was not observed 
or, if observed, was not correctly interpreted. The country and the weather 
were both favourable to concealment: but it is improbable that movement 
on such a scale could have been undetected or misinterpreted without some 
element of over-confidence on the Allied side. Any suggestion that the 
Germans were deliberately enticed to fight outside their prepared defences 
smacks more of backsight than of foresight. The German drive was not 
expected and proved distinctly dangerous, both in the military and in the 
psychological sense. What the Allied Command and the Allied armies can 
claim with absolute justification is that they recovered splendidly from the 
surprise. How far this swift rally and riposte frustrated the enemy’s designs 
depends on what those designs were. 

To judge by Rundstedt’s Order of the Day, they were very ambitious. 
But speeches before battles are generally pump-priming, and in this case 
there can have been no serious hope of reconquering Western Europe. The 
tactical objectives were probably a penetration at least as far as Liege and 
Namur and the capture or destruction of large Allied supply depots. The 
raid, if all went well, might have been aimed even at Antwerp. The strategic 
objective was revealed by Sertorius when he explained that it had been 
essential to prevent synchronization of major Allied offensives in the West 
and in the East. Upon these assumptions the battle was a tactical failure. 
Thanks to tenacious American resistance at key points, such as St. Vith, 
Monschau and Bastogne, the Meuse was not reached in the first rush and 
no big supplies were captured. There was time for General Patton’s really 
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tremendous feat in swinging Third Army units from the Saar to the Ardennes 
in strength enough to worry the Germans’ southern flank; and for Field- 
Marshal Montgomery to block the Meuse crossings and start biting at the 
tip and northern flank. Four brilliantly clear days gave the Air Forces their 
chance to break the attempted resurrection of the Luftwaffe and to decimate 
hostile armour and convoys. After the first ten days the only question was 
how cheaply the enemy could extricate himself; and the answer was that 
he did succeed in withdrawing without a disaster such as overtook a similar 
effort in Normandy. It must be noted in passing how the land minefield 
has revolutionized the art of war. In enclosed country where they cannot 
be by-passed and in certain weather conditions, such as snow, when they 
are difficult to detect, mines are perfect cover. If he has plenty of mines, 
a commander can take up positions which appear suicidal on a map and can 
withdraw from them at leisure. Mines, the King Tiger tank, and certain 
other improved weapons explain why the German gamble was not more 
costly. Even so, however, the enemy’s losses by the time he was back on his 
starting line were very serious. They amounted to 230,000 men and 1,450 
tanks and self-propelled guns; and this loss of trained troops was more 
serious to the enemy than to the Allies. 

Moreover, it has become clear that the enemy did not succeed in his stra¬ 
tegic purpose of forcing upon the Allies a degree of disorganization and 
regrouping enough to delay a major offensive for any really useful period. 
By the beginning of February the First and Third American Armies had 
resumed attacks upon a corps scale against the Siegfried line and its 
approaches. Farther south, a diversionary German offensive against the 
Savernc gap and Strasbourg first petered out, and then turned into a retreat 
beneath counterblows of the First French and Seventh American Armies. 
This retreat, which lost the enemy his last footing on French soil, was a 
costly business. On February 9 the long quiet British front blazed up as the 
First Canadian Army attacked to reach the Rhine east of Nijmegen. Thus 
the Allies had regained the initiative after an interval of only six weeks and 
with much better prospects of retaining it. For there had been radical 
changes in the situation as it existed last December. At that time there was 
no great disparity in forces on the Western front, and the Allies’ late autumn 
offensive had been based upon a presumed superiority in morale. In the 
event the enemy’s morale based on desperation and the sense that he was 
defending his own soil proved little if at all inferior to Allied morale; and he 
had the shorter and better communications. But by February the enemy’s 
strength was seriously depleted not only by casualties but by withdrawals of 
large formations to bolster up the cracking Eastern front. At the same time 
the flow of Allied reinforcements was probably increased, and superiority 
in heavy material, comparable to that always established by the Russians 
before they attack, had been built up. It is sometimes argued that this would 
have been done much earlier if the decision, taken at the Quebec Conference, 
to prosecute the wars against Germany and Japan with equal vehemence, 
had not resulted in so equal and so early a division of the Allied forces be¬ 
tween the two wars. The argument is attractive, but, on balance, must be 
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rejected. Suppose that larger American armies had been available for the 
West, it is questionable whether, in the then state of ports and communica¬ 
tions, they could have been deployed. Moreover, the argument may owe 
something to a very natural distaste for asking the Russians to administer 
the main blows. But the strategist cannot concern himself with considera¬ 
tions of military prestige. He must remain indifferent to any foolish com¬ 
petition in claims about who won the war; and therefore must approve a 
strategy which takes account of all the forces which can be brought to bear 
on the enemy, including the Russian forces. If therefore larger forces could 
not, for material reasons, have been deployed earlier in the West, it is clear 
that bigger reserves in the West would not have finished the war any sooner; 
and the test of whether the war is finished as quickly as possible (“finished” 
meaning nothing short of complete victory) is the supreme test of strategy. 
In fact the Western Allies destroyed no German divisions between June 
1944 and February 1945; and in the latter month were engaging or containing 
roughly 125 (including those on the Italian front). In addition, the Allied 
air offensive, enormously helped by the possession of continental bases, took 
much of the mobility out of German strategy by wrecking railways and oil 
plants. Nobody can suggest that there is any trace of holding back in this 
record. 

It is at least a worthy complement to the great Russian winter offensive, 
which followed the usual and effective model of successively engaging great 
army groups, backed by a general reserve of vast strength which enables the 
changes to be rung on any sector at will, like a man running up and down 
the keyboard of a piano. 

The Great Russian Offensive 

Beginning in the south, the first Russian blow secured the encirclement 
of Budapest and the trapping of a large garrison. The Hungarian capital 
was condemned by Hitler to be the scene of a month's savage street fighting, 
all the more terrible because the city was crammed with civilian refugees. 
A powerful German relief offensive, comparable to that vainly delivered in 
the attempt to relieve Stalingrad, was defeated. 

Next, almost simultaneously, offensives were launched in Central Poland 
from the Sandomierz bridgehead across the Vistula towards Cracow; nearer 
to Warsaw towards Radom and Lodz; and north of Warsaw across the 
Narew. The German defences were shattered, and the enemy had to scuttle 
from Warsaw itself at long last. A fourth offensive was opened against East 
Prussia, and although it encountered the toughest resistance of all, ten days 
were enough to force the Insterburg gap. During that period the offensive 
north of Warsaw made such brilliant progress that East Prussia could be 
invaded from the south. The fall of historic Tannetlberg was the signal 
for the crashing of this front also; and the Russian armfks were soon in full 
career for Danzig as well as Koenigsberg. By early in February they were 
along the Oder in places not much more than 30 miles frorn Berlin, and were 
over the river at two places, near Kuestrin and near Breslau, on wide fronts. 

Some doubt was expressed in the early stages of these offensives about 

L 
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whether the Germans had not effected a strategic withdrawal. This doubt 
arose from the first Russian claims of casualties inflicted, which seemed small 
in relation to the scale of the advance. But it soon became clear that these 
figures were only preliminary; and that masses of hostile troops had been 
destroyed or encircled. In fact, the basis of last autumn’s optimism, which 
appeared shaken by the enemy’s aggressiveness in the West, was sound. 
The Germans have neither the men nor yet the material to resist a con- 
centric assault everywhere. A great deal of paper and ink has been wasted 
in admiration of their strategy. It has been as inferior as the fighting qualities 
of their troops have, on the whole, been excellent. What can be said of a 
High Command which, at so critical a time, allows 20 or 30 divisions to be 
pinned in the Courland enclave, wastes 10 or 20 more in the Ardennes 
offensive, leaves 10 or more squatting on the French coast, fails to extricate 
in time some 7 more from the Balkans, keeps nearly 30 on the distant 
Italian front, allows 20 or 30 more to become embroiled in the battle for 
Budapest, hangs on to Norway with at least 5 more, condemns its Air Fo^ce 
to impotence in order to gamble on robot weapons ? These dispositions are 
contemptible. They argue at the best over-optimism and at the worst com¬ 
plete insensibility to military considerations. If the enemy had in good time 
evacuated Norway, Denmark, Italy, Courland and the Balkans; if he had 
stood on the defensive on the Siegfried line or on the Rhine; if he had fought 
a purely defensive battle in the Carpathians; then, after all these things, he 
might have concentrated at least 200 divisions to oppose, on positions of his 
own choosing, the Russian assaults. 

The Mediterranean 

It may be hoped that these strictures on German strategy will not have given 
the impression that, from the Allied point of view, the Italian campaign has 
been a strategic mistake. On the contrary, amends must be made for the 
insufficient attention devoted to it in the last instalment of this review. But 
for the 30 divisions retained on the Italian front, Rundstedt might well have 
reached Antwerp, and the Russians might well not have reached Budapest. 
On the map, Allied progress in Italy has been disappointing; but this is not 
the fault of our armies there. They have been repeatedly milked, first to 
mount the invasion of southern France, then to lend a hand in Jugoslavia, 
and then to fight a quite unexpected campaign in Greece. They have had 
weather which only those who know the Apennines in winter could have 
expected. In spite of all, they have done their job. Italy has been to the 
Germans what Spain was to Napoleon—a running ulcer. 

Apart from its diversion of strength from Italy, the fighting in Greece 
has had little milita^/ importance; and its political implications do not con¬ 
cern a review of thm kind. It is doubtful whether, whatever had happened 
in Greece, the difficulties of the enemy divisions, staggering sullenly north 
through Jugoslavia, would have been materially increased by any form of 
direct pursuit. They are leaving a trail of casualties on their passage and 
very few of them are likely to reach any major battlefield in time to influence 
the course of operations. 
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South-East Asia Command 

The war against Japan has undergone during the last few months a trans¬ 
formation hardly less spectacular than the war against Germany. In a 
sentence, the Allies are within measurable distance of the reconquest of 
Burma and of the Philippines. The two achievements have been very com¬ 
parable in difficulty and therefore in grandeur, and it is not because the 
campaign has been mainly conducted by the British that the advance in 
Burma is, on the whole, the more memorable, but because it has involved 
the making of such stacks of bricks with very little straw. When Lord Louis 
Mountbatten was put in charge of this counter-stroke, his orders provided 
that the first objective should be the clearance of the land route to China. 
That was effected on January 24, in the sense that a new through route 
from Ledo to Myitkyina and thence to China was cleared of the Japanese. 
This is not, of course, the old Burma Road, and land communications have 
become less important since the development of the huge air-ferry service 
to China over the Himalayas, but the construction and clearance of a new 
road is a landmark in the slow swinging of the pendulum of war against 
Japan. 

It has also become clear that the Japanese offensive against India in March 
1944 was a gamble upon the continuance of the military weakness and low 
morale of 1942. Since Allied strength and psychology had been transformed, 
the offensive was decisively defeated with losses so heavy to the Japanese 
that they have been unable to stem the Allied counter-offensive. In Arakan, 
the defeat of our attacks in 1943 has been avenged, and a coast-hopping 
advance has carried us well on the way to Rangoon. Farther north, a con¬ 
verging offensive from the north-east along the Chindwin and from the 
north along the Irrawaddy has brought us to within a few miles of Mandalay. 
The prospects are much brighter than could have been expected; and are 
further improved by those traces of the growth of amphibious power which 
will be very necessary to turn the enemy out of Malaya and the East Indies. 

Advance in the Pacihc 

Meanwhile in the Philippines, General Mac Arthur, having broken hostile 
resistance on Leyte and all attempts to support it from outside, organized 
a great expedition against the main island of Luzon. By landing on the west 
coast in the Lingayen Gulf, he seems to have surprised the enemy; and found 
no difficulty in overrunning the great plain which extends south-east towards 
Manila which his troops reached on February 3. There is still some danger of 
a counter-offensive against his northern flank, but on the whole the enemy 
seems to be in insufficient strength and to be unable to reinforce on any large 
scale. The Japanese strategic dispositions with huge forces committed in 
South-East Asia, China, the Amur River, and a multitude of islands seem 
extremely disquieting to them. They have made the same mistake as Hitler 
of allowing considerations of prestige to govern their strategy, and not even 
the fine fighting qualities of their troops can avert the consequences. 
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It will be remembered that the recent Japanese offensive in China was 
designed to destroy the airfields from which the Americans might bomb 
Japan. But the offensive has not succeeded in averting bombing of the 
Japanese homeland. Raids carried out by heavy bombers from island bases 
have become very frequent, though not in great strength judged by Western 
standards. This development must be mentioned because it is the forerunner 
of a real air offensive, which can be mounted from the Philippines, and which, 
given the concentrated character of targets in Japan, may well prove 
extremely effective. The nine-hours bombing of Tokyo from a powerful 
fleet of aircraft carriers on February 16 indicates the formidable power of 
the American attack. 


The Air War 

A final word is necessary about the air offensive, once a monopolizer of 
headlines, now a not always successful competitor for paragraphs. The 
strategic offensive has been concentrated more and more upon the enemy’s 
oil supplies; and can possibly claim some credit for the nature of his disposi¬ 
tions. For example, how can the continuance of attempts to relieve Budapest 
when Silesia was being overwhelmed be explained save by a lack of mobility ? 
The divisions concerned had been committed. They could not be moved 
quickly enough elsewhere, and therefore, so it seems, they might as well 
go on attacking where they were. Lack of oil may also have something to do 
with the failure to disengage in Italy, or to counter-attack on the Oder, and 
with the restriction of activity in the Luftwaffe. 

The tactical offensive, though much hampered by weather, has not been 
confined to the close support of troops. It has included attempts to interfere 
with the delivery and discharge of V2 rockets, which have certainly decreased 
the number of these missiles without completely stopping them. Indeed, 
when the strategic analysis of the whole war comes to be made, it may well 
be found that these rockets, which, once discharged, cannot be intercepted, 
will rank very high in the lugubrious catalogue of military inventions. 
Ingenuity has, of course, not been confined to one side. The artificial 
harbour, which was probably the catalyst of successful invasion, is another 
remarkable innovation. The trouble about the rockets, from the enemy’s 
point of view, is that they have been too few, too late, and too imprecise. 

Neither they, nor anything else except fatal quarrels within the Grand 
Alliance, can prevent the total defeat of Germany and Japan this time. We 
are witnessing the Gotterdammerung or rather Teufeldammrung of these 
Powers. The “somnambulist”, as Hitler once described himself, has walked 
over the edge of the cliff and is more than half-way on his fall on to the rocks. 
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A CALL FOR UNITY 

AMERICANS are beginning to realize that the final phases of the European 
JLjl war will call for quite as much patience, poise and perspective as were 
required in the bitter opening months. The flurry of bickering, mostly in the 
press, which crossed the Atlantic in both directions around the turn of the 
year was useful in awakening us to the dangers of disintegrating alliance. 
These preliminary warnings will indeed be historically significant if we take 
heed, draw several long breaths and take a longer view. 

A voice from the battle-front helped to arouse us. The American army 
newspaper, Stars and Stripes , cried out in early January: “. . . let’s listen to 
the dead. Let’s learn from the living. Let’s join ranks against the foe. The 
bugles of battle are heard again above the bickering.” And America has 
begun to listen to the soldiers, begun to take a more sober view of its responsi¬ 
bilities and of its relationships with its allies. 

Wise words of caution came from President Roosevelt in his Annual 
Message—words which were at once echoed in the press and by the people: 

“The nearer we come to vanquishing our enemies, the more we inevitably 
become conscious of differences among the victors. 

“We must not let those differences divide us and blind us to our more important 
common and continuing interests in winning the war and building the peace. 

“International co-operation on which enduring peace must be based is not a one¬ 
way street. 

“Nations, like individuals, do not always see alike or think alike, and international 
co-operation and progress are not helped by any nation assuming that it has a 
monopoly of wisdom or of virtue. 

“In the future world, the misuse of power, as implied in the term ‘power politics’, 
must not be a controlling factor in international relations. That is the heart of the 
principles to which we have subscribed. We cannot deny that power is a factor in 
world politics any more than we can deny its existci.ee as a factor in national 
politics. But in a democratic world, as in a democratic nation, power must be 
linked with responsibility, and obliged to defend and justify itself within the frame¬ 
work of the general good. 

“Perfectionism; no less than isolationism or imperialism or power politics, may 
obstruct the paths to international peace. Let us not forget that the retreat to 
isolationism a quarter of a century ago was started not by a direct attack against 
international co-operation, but against the alleged imperfections of the peace. 

“In our disillusionment after the last war, we preferred international anarchy to 
international co-operation with nations which did not see and think exactly as we 
did. We gave up the hope of gradually achieving a better peace because we had not 
the courage to fulfill our responsibilities in an admittedly imperfect world. 

“We must not let that happen again, or we shall follow the same tragic road 
again— the road to a third world war.” 

There is much reason to think that these warnings have come in time. 
They come at a sobering moment, too, since the German counter-attacks 
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on the western front have not yet been turned into defeat, and the three 
leaders—the President, the Prime Minister and the Marshal—have not as 
yet (mid-January) been able to have their second meeting. They come at a 
time when the American casualty lists are beginning to mount inexorably, 
and the tasks remaining to be done stretch over the horizon. 

The Memory of Woodrow Wilson 

President Roosevelt has begun his Fourth Term in an extremely concilia¬ 
tory mood toward all groups of opinion within the United States, There is 
no party line. The major elements of controversy cut squarely across both 
parties. And on the big issues, the President has an overpowering majority, 
fie will meet defeat, undoubtedly, on many small questions. But his great aim 
—an aim he has had in view for some years now, but never more than today— 
is to lead the nation and the world into an operative peace organization. 

As has been remarked often before, sometimes in this correspondence, 
Mr. Roosevelt vividly remembers the downfall of his old chief, Woodrow 
Wilson. Mr. Roosevelt it was who spoke from his railway train at every 
crossroads of the nation—it must have seemed—in fruitless advocacy of the 
League of Nations when he was Vice-Presidential nominee in 1920. Those 
experiences cut deeply. The fate of Mr. Wilson was a personal defeat for 
Franklin Roosevelt. 

So today he knows and feels, better than anybody else, that his own place 
in history depends not upon the events of the teeming ’thirties, not on his 
war leadership, but upon the very last act of the drama: the establishment 
of peace machinery. To attain this end, President Roosevelt is prepared to 
make every sacrifice of domestic reform programs, of perfectionist details 
in world organization, of politics and ceremony and protocol. He is throw¬ 
ing into the task his every resource of political experience and sagacity. And 
it is very reasonable to assume that he will be equal to the job. 

Isolationist opinion in the United States was severely rebuked by the 
elections, which saw the sound defeat of half a dozen leading isolationists. 
Isolationism, of course, is not dead. But it is very nearly bankrupt, only 
carried along by the opportunist political tactics of its few leaders, and 
occasionally revived by a burst of power politics in Europe. Had it not been 
for the Greek situation, and the Polish problem to a lesser degree, the isola¬ 
tionists today would not be heard from. Their case against Dumbarton 
Oaks was very weak. Only when political settlements appear to take a 
particularly cynical turn, when the forces of imperialism and aggrandizement 
appear to be dominant, do American isolationists gain real ammunition. 
That was the state of affairs at the end of 1944, and it produced a burst of 
criticism of our three Allies—Britain, Russia and China—which was not 
allayed until the President delivered his poised and tolerant message. 

Allies through American Eyes 

It may be useful to summarize the way British, Russian and Chinese policy 
appeared to many Americans. This is, admittedly, not an objective descrip¬ 
tion; it is a view through transatlantic eyes: 
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British: an old world-wide empire seeks to maintain what it can of its 
position by supporting conservative and monarchist elements in the newly 
liberated countries, functioning in a tier of countries obviously placed within 
its orbit of interest by agreement. If support of the anti-popular cause is the 
policy in Italy and Greece, what of the Near East and the Far East? What 
of Singapore and Hong Kong ? What of the re-sale of lend-lease goods in 
third countries ? What of the Anglo-American proportion of troops on the 
western front ? 

Russian: an aggressive revolutionary dictatorship seeks to extend its 
borders and its control by territorial acquisition and spheres of influence. 
What of the future of Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria, Jugoslavia, not to mention 
the Baltic States? Are we helping to build a new juggernaut? Why have the 
Russian military offensives* in Poland^stopped ? Why is Russia unwilling to 
join us against Japan? 

Chinese: an effective personal dictatorship supplemented by an extensive 
governing clique seems more interested in holding back a rival Chinese 
group—the so-called Communists—than in prosecuting the war against 
Japan. Why have things gone so slowly and so badly, both in China and in 
Burma? Why was General Stilwell recalled? What is this we hear about 
corruption ? 

These notes are only suggestive of the doubts and problems that crowded 
in upon many Americans at the end of 1944. To many they were disturbing 
and disillusioning. They were coupled with temporary military reverses, 
following the exhilarating campaigns of the summer. They threw a lot of 
us completely off poise. 

The Most Favoured Nation 

Of course, we Americans have no excuse to lose our patience in this manner. 
We are not the victims of battle-weariness. If anything, we have a hang-over 
from an inflationary whirl. On the home front we continue to live a life 
of pretty considerable comfort, with only minor inconveniences. We are 
spending more money than ever in history. We car get uninterrupted nights’ 
sleep, our wives pay a good deal of attention to cnanging hat styles and the 
beauty parlors, and the theatres, night-clubs, race tracks and bars run at 
feverish pitch. 

True, our casualty lists have been lengthening for some time. But the 
losses are spread out all over the country. Except in the precious circle 
which each casualty affects, the impact of these lists is surprisingly little. 
The names are in the paper: that is about all. 

True, our taxes are mountainous and the national debt will be a heavy 
burden for many years to come. True, prices are very high, and butter and 
cigarettes are sometimes actually difficult to obtain! True, some of us do 
not have all the gasoline we should like. True, the trains are often crowded, 
and travelers on the air lines frequendy have to wait for the next flight or 
two in order to permit passengers with military priority to fly. True, the 

* This article was dispatched from the U.S.A. early in January. 
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trains to and from Florida are booked solid for months. True, national con¬ 
ventions—so dear to the heart of most Americans—are now frowned upon. 

But from these ironical observations it will be seen that on the home front 
America is still missing the great spiritual experience of total war. That is 
the fundamental conditioning factor of these times. It is the thing to remem¬ 
ber about us. And it is very difficult to see how it could be avoided. We 
are the victims of geography, and of the plenitude of our own productive 
system. What it will mean in the long run, it is impossible to say today. We 
shall certainly have to make greater sacrifices before we are through. But 
even then, we shall still remain fresher than other nations. Will it be a good 
or a bad thing? That depends on the world viewpoint we achieve. Our 
relative freshness may take the form of energetic aid to the stricken. It 
may— as hitherto—tend to increase our impatience and conscious rectitude. 
Or both. 

America’s Debt to Her Allies 

Yet in the face of President Roosevelt’s modest and tolerant analysis, one 
has to be optimistic. It cannot be said that the President has misused 
America’s power in his negotiations with the other Allied leaders. There 
has been no imposing of viewpoints. And his brief analysis of the place and 
relationship of these great Allies now and in the future stands as the con¬ 
sidered view of America: 

“We had in Europe two active and indomitable Allies—Britain and the Soviet 
Union—and there were also the heroic resistance movements in the occupied 
countries, constantly engaging and harassing the Germans. 

“We cannot forget how Britain held the line, alone, in 1940 and 1941, and at the 
same time, despite ferocious bombardment from the air, built up a tremendous 
armaments industry which enabled her to take the offensive at El Alamein in 1943. 

“We cannot forget the heroic defense of Moscow and Leningrad and Stalingrad 
or the tremendous Russian offensives of 1943 and 1944 which destroyed formidable 
German armies. 

“Nor can we forget how, for more than seven long years, the Chinese people 
have been sustaining the barbarous attacks of the Japanese and containing large 
enemy forces on the vast areas of the Asiatic mainland. 

“In the future we must never forget the lesson that we have learned— that we 
must have friends who will work with us in peace as they have fought at our side in ward' 

These words stand as a key declaration of American world policy. They 
are self-demonstrable, and rational Americans will not forget them. The 
American soldiers on the western front will not forget them, after the help 
they have had from the British divisions on the north. The Americans in 
Italy will not forget them. The American airmen can never forget them, 
for they know best of all the kind of support Britain gives. And Americans 
in the Far East will not forget these words as the power of British naval 
might is transferred to the Pacific. 

Re-mustering for Action 

To implement these declarations. President Roosevelt has begun to clear 
the decks. His first step was to place the State Department, after Secretary 
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Hull’s retirement, in the hands of “safe” men, of men who may be rated 
conservatives in any domestic controversies. Mr. Roosevelt thus showed 
his anxiety not to permit the hot divergences of the New Deal to destroy 
his world policies. The State Department appointments have met a barrage 
of criticism from the left, but they will be immensely valuable later on. 
President Roosevelt’s left is secure: it has no place else to go. It is his right 
he needed to anchor, and his first peg was in the conservative appointments. 

Secretary Stettinius is a unique foreign minister. He is not a technician* 
He is a sort of salesman, a bit of a promoter, a man of quick and fluent 
judgment, but above all a man of goodwill. His good looks and “charm” 
are impressive. They are very “American”. They are also a bit cinemato¬ 
graphic. And say what you will, this irrepressible Americanism is a force 
in the world, and it really works. 

In the early days of the Dumbarton Oaks Conference, Mr. Stettinius 
required only a few hours to call Sir Alexander Cadogan, “Alex” and 
Mr. Andrei Gromyko, the Russian Ambassador, “Andy”. These seasoned 
diplomats winced perceptibly, it is said, when the diminutive first smote their 
correct ears. But, perhaps despite themselves, they came to like it before 
long. And when Mr. Stettinius took all the right diplomats for a week-end 
picnic in the Blue Ridge Mountains near by—well, a good time was had by 
all, and some of the inhibitions of lifelong protocol began to slip away. In 
short, Mr. Stettinius is to the world of diplomacy what the GIs are to their 
hosts and friends in Britain and France. At least, that is his direction. And, 
after all, why not? 

Flanking this man of goodwill as Under- and Assistant-Secretaries are 
Mr. Joseph Grew, a diplomat of the most proper school, Mr. William D. 
Clayton, a world cotton trader of the greatest experience, Mr. Nelson 
Rockefeller, another engaging and elevating young man, Mr. Dean Acheson, 
a sophisticated and intelligent man of diplomatic experience, and Mr. James 
Dunn—a friend of Mr. Hull and practised diplomat who isn’t likely to last 
long. And then there is the black sheep of the flock: a New Dealer, a poet— 
Mr. Archibald MacLeish. 

If this group of men—Republicans, Democrats, northerners, southerners, 
young, old—is not able to maintain successful relations with virtually all of 
Congress, then something will seriously be wrong. There was a fight over 
their confirmation by the Senate, but it came mostly from New Dealers who 
will not take issue on major policies. Anyway, the stage is set for some 
practical salesmanship by the State Department, both at home and abroad. 

The President’s counter-balancing concession to his liberal supporters is 
likely to come before these words get across the Atlantic in the form of 
appointment of Henry Wallace as Secretary of Commerce.* Here Mr. 
Wallace’s prestige, which has grown in the United States, in Russia and in 
China, can be linked to the economic policies laid down in the President’s 
speech. Mr. Wallace is an idealist, and a deeply thoughtful man. He under¬ 
stands the basic issues of the war and will keep the ideological flags flying 
when the State Department crew might forget. But he would have been a 
* The Senate has since withheld confirmation of this appointment. 
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thorny Secretary of State, since a more practical and less “perfectionist” 
viewpoint is demanded. 

Equal Opportunity for Nations 

Within the terms of the President’s definition of American economic policy, 
it would be possible to reconcile British and American viewpoints, but it 
will not be easy. He said: 

“Equality of opportunity remains one of the principal objectives of our national 
life. What we believe in for individuals, we believe in also for nations. We are 
opposed to restrictions, whether by public act or private arrangement, which 
distort and impair commerce, transit and trade. 

“We have house-cleaning of our own to do in this regard. But it is our hope, 
not only in the interest of our own prosperity, but in the interest of the prosperity 
of the world, that trade and commerce and access to materials and markets may 
be freer after this war than ever before in the history of the world.” 

Now the thing for Americans to do, and it is a step they have not yet 
approached, is to realize that “equality of opportunity” for Britain, for 
example, means a chance to get back into peace-time production and trade 
without the insuperable handicaps of an American headstart all over the world. 
Is it equality of opportunity for British air transport, deliberately sacrificed 
for national defense, to start from scratch against the tremendous network 
maintained by Americans ? But would it be desirable to hold back, hamper 
and check the American system that is now in being ? 

Obviously, a compromise must be reached. Americans will have to make 
concessions so that Britain can get back into competition, in air transport and 
in many other fields. There is bound to be a period of artificial assistance, 
of one kind or another. May it be as economically sound as possible, leading 
to President Roosevelt’s freedom as soon as possible. But may that freedom 
be genuinely free, and may that equality of opportunity be genuine oppor¬ 
tunity for the economies that have paid the heaviest price of war. 

Dumbarton Oaks 

It is hard to realize that since the last of these articles was dispatched, both 
the American election and Dumbarton Oaks have reached their climaxes. 
Of Dumbarton Oaks little need be said except that Americans regard the 
tentative agreements as a good if modest start. We can see our way to the 
ratification and implementation of these agreements. We could not see the 
possibility of going farther, at this time, toward federalization or a World 
State. Perhaps we have fallen tragically short. But there is much reason, 
Americans believe, to think that events are following a logical and evolu¬ 
tionary course. The United Nations coalition is growing steadily and surely 
into a post-war peace alliance. That is precisely what we all want to happen. 
The growth is slow. But we have proved every foot of the way. And all of 
us hope that the next meeting of the Big Three or Big Four will take us into 
new terrain. It is about time that a United Nations Council came into 
permanent being. 
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The President's Mandate 

It is pretty late to say anything about last November’s elections. Or is it? 
Aren’t the elections profoundly encouraging for the future peace settlement ? 
Indeed they are, since they showed the common sense and balance of American 
voters. For this nation to accept a Fourth Term in the Presidency was a 
very long step. It was a step justified only because the nation wants to see 
President Roosevelt finish the job. The nation obviously will only feel safe 
if President Roosevelt is finishing the job. And to finish doesn’t mean to 
carry through to military victory. We all know that military victory is not: 
real victory. We know that the peace must be won before victory has any 
substance. 

When the election was held, it was almost generally assumed that the 
European war would be over, willy-nilly, within a very few months. That 
meant that the voters were laying stress on the Pacific war and the peace¬ 
making, and of these two, the most uncertain and problematical was the 
peace-making. That was the mandate unmistakably given to Mr. Roosevelt. 
It is a mandate of which he cannot be robbed. It is far different from the 
uncertain balance by which Woodrow Wilson was re-elected in 1916, on the 
platform “He Kept Us Out of War”. It is far from the 1918 elections, in 
which Mr. Wilson lost Congress. It is a sweeping, imperative command to 
Mr. Roosevelt: Finish the job. 

And in the simple, eloquent concluding words of his great message he 
accepted the responsibility : 

“This New Year of 1945 can be the greatest year of achievement in human 
history. 

“Nineteen hundred forty-five can see the final ending of the Nazi-Fascist reign 
of terror in Europe. 

“Nineteen hundred forty-five can see the closing in of the forces of retribution 
about the center of the malignant power of imperialistic Japan. 

“Most important of all—1945 can and must see the substantial beginning of the 
organization of world peace. This organization must be the fulfilment of the 
promise for which men have fought and died in this wn. It must be the justifica¬ 
tion of all the sacrifices that have been made—of all the dreadful misery that this 
world has endured. 

“We Americans of today, together with our allies, are making history—and I 
hope it will be better history than ever has been made before. 

“We pray that we may be worthy of the unlimited opportunities that God has 
given us.” 

United States of America, 

January 1945. 



INDIA 

I. POLITICAL 

T HE failure of the Gandhi-Jinnah negotiations threw the Indian political 
world back into its old state of frustration. Nevertheless the complete 
breakdown of the talks was not regarded in orthodox Hindu circles as an 
unmixed calamity. Many Hindus felt that Mr. Gandhi had, at the instance 
of Mr. Rajagopalachari, gone too far in “appeasing” the leader of the Muslim 
League. While there seems little doubt that a Gandhi-Jinnah agreement on 
the lines of Mr. Rajagopalachari’s formula would generally have been 
accepted by the Hindu community, some Hindus took the view that, since 
Mr. Jinnah had rejected the offer, it should not be repeated. This opinion 
extended even to Congress circles. It was significant, for example, that an 
assembly of the United Provinces Congressmen rejected a motion in favour 
of the Rajagopalachari formula and passed instead a resolution regretting 
the breakdown of the Gandhi-Jinnah talks, but pointing out that the 
existence of a strong central government was the only safeguard against 
foreign aggression. 

India’s unhappy political position was pointedly referred to by the 
Viceroy in his annual address to the Associated Chambers of Commerce in 
Calcutta in December. Assuming the role of medical adviser to the Indian 
patient, Lord Wavell said he did not believe India’s condition called for a 
serious operation. His Excellency went on: “I should certainly try all other 
possible remedies first. But I do not think that the ‘quit India’ mixture or 
these Satyagraha pills have done much good. I should suggest leaving off 
medicines altogether and you may find that you are not as ill as you think. 
Perhaps some fresh air and work in the fields would do you good.” Lord 
Wavell insisted that the first requirement for the return of India’s political 
health was a faith cure, “a belief in the good intentions of the British people 
and in their genuine desire for a settlement and for the welfare and self- 
government of the Indian people. I can certainly assure you that I should not 
be here if I did not believe in those.” The Viceroy said he did not believe 
there were now any real differences in principle between India and Britain, 
or that the communal problem was insoluble. Their best hope lay in working 
together without trying to lay down detailed conditions, or to decide every¬ 
thing before they began to work. The previous rejections of their offers had 
naturally made the British Government chary of any further advance until 
they felt that the spirit of compromise and co-operation was real. But their 
desire for a solution remained perfectly genuine. Lord Wavell concluded 
by paying a handsome tribute to the Indian members of his Government, 
who, he said, were doing an essential job of work and doing it very well. 

The Viceroy’s address had a mixed reception in the country. Papers like 
The Times of India stressed Lord Wavell’s declaration that he would not be 
Viceroy unless he believed in the honesty of the British Government’s 
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intentions and their genuine desire for a settlement. The pro-Congress 
organs, adopting the Viceroy’s medical metaphor, declared that the Indian 
patient’s illness was due to the “bungling British doctor”, whose departure 
was the only guarantee for the patient’s recovery. The Muslim League 
papers took occasion in opposing the Viceroy’s remedy to aver that the only 
cure for India’s political ills was the division of the country into Pakistan 
and Hindustan. The All-India Hindu Mahasabha’s attitude to the Viceroy’s 
address and to the political impasse generally was expressed by Dr. Syama 
Prasad Mookerjee at the Mahasabha’s annual session at Bilaspur in the 
Central Provinces. 

Dr. Mookerjee said what the Indian patient needed was freedom and a 
faith cure, which meant faith in herself and not in British promises. He con¬ 
demned Mr. Gandhi’s “fresh Himalayan blunder in trying to placate 
Mr. Jinnah who is out to destroy the very soul of India”, and demanded 
unity among as many of the Indian political parties as possible. They should 
meet on a common platform and present a common demand on the funda¬ 
mental problems of Indian liberty and reconstruction. It might be that the 
Muslim League would not join in such a demand, but there would be other 
Muslims who were prepared to stand for Indian nationalism. Dr. Mookerjee 
hinted broadly that, if the Indian question could not be settled by Indians 
themselves, advisers from America, Russia and China should be called in. 
But he agreed with Mr. Rajagopalachari that the continued boycott of the 
constitutional machinery by Congress was harmful—more harmful than its 
use to prepare the field for wresting larger powers. The Mahasabha generally 
approved of Dr. Mookerjee’s views and adopted a constitution for a “Hindu¬ 
stan Free State” on the federal lines embodied in the Government of India 
Act of 1935. In this draft constitution it was emphasized that the Provinces 
should be given an adequate measure of autonomy with residuary powers at 
the centre. 

Apart from the Hindu Mahasabha papers, the Indian press paid scant 
attention to this effort at constitution making. Meanwhile, there was grow¬ 
ing among right-wing Congressmen and moderates a strong desire to return 
to practical politics. The feeling was expressed that, since agreement between 
Congress and the Muslim League on the constitut ional issue was impossible, 
the best thing to do was to reconstitute the Provincial Ministries in those 
Provinces where Congress Governments had resigned. This view was held, 
among others, by Mr. Rajagopalachari, the Madras Congress leader whose 
formula for a Hindu-Muslim settlement was presented unsuccessfully by 
Mr. Gandhi to the leader of the Muslim League. Several prominent Congress¬ 
men are believed to have placed this point of view strongly before Mr. Gandhi 
at Wardha, but his continued indifferent health made conversations difficult. 
Indeed early in December Mr. Gandhi, on the advice of his doctors, an¬ 
nounced his abstention from work—which he described as a “work fast”— 
for one month, but this period was extended indefinitely. 

Towards the end of January a flutter was caused in the political dove-cotes 
by the activities of Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, the leader of the Congress party 
in the Central Assembly. Mr. Desai, after visiting Mr. Gandhi, had a series 
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of talks with Nawabzada Liaqat Ali Khan, the deputy leader of the Muslim 
League party. He then had an interview with the Viceroy. Mr. Jinnah 
denied all knowledge of the subject of these conversations, but in Congress 
circles it was generally thought that Mr. Desai was trying to arrange a basis 
on which a coalition government could be formed at the Centre. 

Among the moderates the initiative was taken by the veteran Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru, formerly one of the leading figures at the Round Table 
Conference. Late in November Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru announced that the 
standing committee of the Non-party Conference of which he was President 
proposed to appoint a committee, comprising eminent public men with no 
marked political affiliations, to examine the Indian communal question from 
the political and constitutional point of view. Mr. Gandhi, he said, had 
expressed his willingness to co-operate with this body during the talks which 
he had with the Congress leader immediately after the failure of the Gandhi- 
Jinnah negotiations. With the exception of the Muslim League press, news¬ 
papers generally applauded Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru’s decision. Several 
members of the Government of India expressed their willingness to help the 
Committee by furnishing information if requested to do so. 

Early in December Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru announced the membership of 
the Committee, which included Sir Jagdis Prasad as Secretary, Dr. Jayakar 
(the Metropolitan of India), Sir S. Radhakrishnan (the philosopher). Sir 
H. P. Mody (a former member of the Viceroy’s Council), several former 
High Court Judges and business and professional men, including journalists : 
about 25 in all. Except in Muslim League quarters the personnel of the 
Committee was generally favourably received, although some critics took 
the view that the Committee was too large and that it included members 
whose hostility to Pakistan was well known. Exception was also taken to 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru’s description of the Committee as a ‘‘conciliation 
committee”, the view being held that, since conciliation was impossible, the 
Committee’s proper task was to draft a constitution which would be accept¬ 
able to reasonable men in all communities. 

The Committee came up against serious obstacles when the Chairman 
sent out invitations to the political leaders. Mr. Jinnah, the President of the 
All-India Muslim League, flatly refused either to recognize the Committee 
or to co-operate with it. Dr. Ambedkar, a member of the Government of 
India and the leader of the Depressed Classes, also declined to co-operate 
with the Committee on the grounds that he had not been consulted about its 
membership. It was generally recognized that Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru had 
committed a tactical blunder by announcing that he had Mr. Gandhi’s 
blessing, since this alienated the anti-Congress elements. The Muslim League 
newspaper Dawn, for example, poured scorn on the Sapru Committee as a 
“Congress-inspired racket”. Nevertheless, the Committee met in Delhi and 
agreed to issue a questionary, which was certainly catholic in its scope. The 
questions invited views on the establishment of an independent Pakistan 
State, and whether an imposed constitution was favoured if the Indian 
political parties should fail to agree. 

The Committee was divided into four sub-committees dealing with 
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specific problems, while Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru proceeded to visit the Punjab 
and other parts of the country. The sub-committees are expected to examine 
the replies to the questionary and other documents early in February; before 
the end of March the main Committee hopes to present its interim report. 
Since conciliation is clearly impossible, it is anticipated that the Committee 
will state what it thinks should be the main line of approach to a solution 
of the Indian political problem, leaving the framing of a detailed constitution 
to some other body. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru declared in his opening address 
to the Committee that, if it failed to come to an agreement, somebody else 
must discharge its duty in this matter, adding that “that somebody else must 
be the British Government”. In view of the attitude of the Muslim League 
and of Dr. Ambedkar, the outlook is not very hopeful. Nevertheless, many 
people feel that if the Committee can suggest an outline of a constitution 
which reasonable men in all parties can accept, it may provide a via media 
round which the moderates can rally. 

II. MILITARY 

The last few months have seen a striking change in the military situation 
in Burma. The Japanese never recovered from the shattering defeat inflicted 
on them in Manipur State by the British Fourteenth Army. The disease- 
stricken remnants of General Mutaguchi’s army, which invaded India early 
last year, were pursued to the river Chindwin at Sittaung beyond Tamu and 
at Kalewa beyond Tiddim. The Kalewa crossing, famous during the retreat 
of General Alexander’s army from Burma in 1942, was seized, and across it 
was built what is claimed to be the longest Bailey bridge in existence. After 
the crossing of the Chindwin by the Fourteenth Army troops, events moved 
rapidly. One force composed of Gurkhas of the IVth Indian Corps—the 
defenders of Imphal—slipped quietly over the Chindwin at Sittaung in 
the middle of November and a month later reached Pinlebu, 20 miles from 
the Mandalay railway on the Irrawaddy front. This column’s march con¬ 
stituted one of the most remarkable achievements of the Burma campaign. 
In its trek through jungle for nearly 100 miles it was supplied by air, but it 
also had 800 vehicles and built roads as it went. From Pinlebu the column 
pushed on to the railway at Wuntho and then, hiving left the jungle behind, 
it swept down the fertile Shwebo plain along the line towards Mandalay. 
Another Fourteenth Army column, which crossed the Chindwin at Kalewa, 
reached Yeu, the rail-head of a metre-gauge railway running to Mandalay 
by way of Monywa on the Chindwin. Monywa was captured after a sharp 
fight. 

Meanwhile General Festing’s British Thirty-sixth Division operating 
under the American General Sultan on the Irrawaddy scored equally signi¬ 
ficant successes. After overcoming severe opposition by fresh enemy troops 
at Pinwe, south-west of Myitkyina, the Thirty-sixth Division captured the 
railway junction of Naba. This was rapidly followed by the capture of 
Indaw on the main line, and of the river port of Katha on the Irrawaddy. 
Units of the Division then linked up with men of the Fourteenth Army who 
had crossed the jungle from the Chindwin at Wuntho. After that junction 
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the main efforts of the Thirty-sixth Division were to clear a way down the 
Irrawaddy towards Mandalay. General Sultan’s Chinese troops captured 
Bhamo after a stubborn resistance and finally linked up with General Chiang 
Kai-shek’s troops at Muse. This operation led to the reopening of the Burma 
Road, since land contact with Ledo in north-western Assam was established 
with the Burma Road beyond Namkham at a place called Mongyu. Along 
the road from Ledo made by American engineers through Myitkyina and 
Bhamo there was laid a pipe-line. 

Lord Louis Mountbatten announced the reopening of the road in the 
following dramatic message: “The first part of the orders I received at 
Quebec have been carried out. The land route to China is open.” It is true 
the immediate practical effect of the opening of the road will be small, but 
its psychological influence should be immense. By the end of January most 
of Upper Burma had been liberated. The Allied front ran in a continuous 
line from India to China and Allied troops were closing in on Mandalay, 
the capital of Upper Burma. In January equally gratifying successes were 
scored in Arakan, the scene of an unsuccessful British offensive in 1943. 
The Mayu peninsula was occupied and an assault on Akyab found the place 
deserted. The occupation of Akyab was followed by a landing on Myebon 
to the south-east, in order to cut off the retreat of the Japanese, who were 
being harassed by our forces in the Kaiadin valley. The advance along the 
Burma coast was continued by a landing on Ramree island. 

III. PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT 

The Government of India and non-official bodies continued to busy them¬ 
selves with reconstruction plans. In their second report on post-war planning 
the Reconstruction Committee of the Viceroy’s Executive Council outlined 
both short-term and long-term objectives. These objectives did not embody 
the Government’s final decisions on matters of policy, but were intended to 
guide the planning authorities. The short-term objectives included, first, 
the resettlement and re-employment of defence service personnel and labour 
displaced from war industries; secondly, the orderly disposal of surplus 
military stores and equipment; thirdly, the conversion of industry from a war 
to a peace footing; fourthly, the removal or adjustment of controls to suit 
peace conditions. The long-term projects included, first, the development 
of electric power as the basis of industrial and agricultural development, 
including pump irrigation and rural industry; secondly, the development of 
industry with special reference to the production of capital and consumer 
goods, and the development of small-scale and cottage industries; thirdly, 
the development of road communications and transport service, especially 
in rural areas; fourthly, the improvement of agriculture including irrigation, 
anti-erosion measures and land reclamation. The Government of India 
estimated that 1,000 crores of rupees might be needed for the first five- 
year period. 

A further impetus to planning was given by the authors of the well-known 
Bombay plan, who produced a second report intended to fill in the details, 
especially as regards agriculture, of their original plan. The Bombay planners 
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declared themselves to be aiming at a happy compromise between state 
socialism and capitalism, in which private enterprise would be directed by a 
national government responsible to the people. Their proposals did not, 
however, contain much that was new; and Sir Ardeshir Dalai, the member 
for the new department of Planning and Development in the Government 
of India, claimed that most of the measures for the better distribution of 
wealth contained in the second Bombay plan were covered by the Govern¬ 
ment Reconstruction Committee’s scheme. It was also pointed out that 
Part II of the Bombay plan ignored two of India’s most glaring agricultural 
problems, namely, those of fragmentation and rural indebtedness. 

India, 

January 1945. 
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THE SIXTH WINTER 

W E went through strains as 1944 drew to its close, and then the New 
Year came, and with it an easing of the tensions. At their worst they 
were never comparable with the anxious suspense of the months before 
D-Day, still less with the doubts and worries of 1941 and 1942 before the 
course of the war turned decisively in our favour. But first the outbreak 
of fighting between British troops and E.L.A.S. in Athens on December 3 
caused disquiet at home and angry debates in Parliament, and then a fort¬ 
night later the German break into the Ardennes clinched a reluctant realiza¬ 
tion that the European enemy had not by any means yet been knocked 
impotent. It has been, too, the sixth winter of war; and August’s glorious 
expectation that Germany would be laid low before Christmas was seen by 
October and November to be becoming unfulfiliable. Therefore the atmo¬ 
sphere was such that every disturbance on the road to victory, even the 
absence of more good news, was magnified into a disappointment. 

Millions of people were individually tired. That is the secret of it, if one 
wants to understand England at the end of 1944. They were not in the 
least tired of the idea of beating Germany, but tired of long working hours 
for five years with scanty holidays, tired of war-time restrictions and 
monotonous food and crowded travelling and shopping queues. Well they 
might be. That was the background of the now famous outburst in the 
Economist against American criticism of Britain. Had the ordinary British 
working man and woman had opportunity to see the American papers of the 
time, and then to compare daily war-time life in Britain with its American 
counterpart, they would have erupted more luridly still. This is written 
neither to justify nor to excuse, but simply to explain. 

Heavy Sessional Programme 

At the end of November, the tenth and (everyone hopes) the last session 
of the present Parliament, first elected in November 1935, was opened by 
the King with no pageantry in the small temporary Chamber, formerly the 
King’s Robing Room, which the House of Lords has occupied since the 
Commons Chamber nearly four years ago was destroyed by the enemy. The 
Commons have lately approved plans for the rebuilding of that, modernized 
but in the old shape and on the old site, to be put into effect as soon as labour 
becomes available. After underlining the nation’s will to complete victory 
over Japan as well as Germany, the King’s Speech forecast as many as 13 
Government Bills for assisting the transition to peace, when that happy time 
comes, and for ordering our affairs better in the years thereafter. Questions 
immediately arose about the impossibility of passing all these into law under 
the present coalition Government, if Germany collapsed early and a General 
Election was held (as the Prime Minister had indicated) within a short time. 
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The Labour party seemed anxious to postpone the election until the autumn 
of 1945 in any case, so that the legislative programme could be completed with 
the Whips on from all parties. On the other hand Mr. Churchill, as leader 
of the Conservative party, faced with confirmation at the Labour Conference 
in December of that party’s decision to fight the next election on an un¬ 
trammelled Socialist programme and not as a partner in any coalition, has 
shown little disposition to oblige his future opponents at the polls by 
promising any artificial prolongation of this Parliament after the end of the 
German war. What has been unanimously agreed, and announced with the 
King’s consent, is that, to preclude any possibility of a snap election, at least 
38 days’ notice will be given before the date of polling day. For the first 
2 1 days of the period the old Parliament may continue to sit (this is a consti¬ 
tutional innovation), leaving 17 days for the election campaign proper. 

The all-in war, and revulsion against the enemy’s methods of government, 
have given the idea and practice of citizen democracy a stronger hold on 
Parliament and people than ever before in modern Britain. History may see 
significance in the pertinacity of effort which, though two major wars were 
still on hand. Ministers and senior civil servants have directed towards 
amending electoral law so that the will of the people may be helped to 
declare itself effectively and accurately. Having laboriously devised and 
enacted a system of postal voting for men and women serving in the Armed 
Forces at home, and of proxy voting for the Forces and civilian war workers 
overseas, we have now taken a second bite and produced a scheme to 
minimize the need for proxy voting at all, by rendering postal voting possible 
for those abroad even as far away as Burma. The price for this is to be an 
interval of three weeks between the poll and the declaration—a period when 
the secrets of Britain’s next Parliament and Government will stay locked in 
the ballot boxes, while candidates who feel certain that they have either won 
or lost can take a care-free holiday. 

Future of Local Government 

Local government elections, which have been entirely suspended since the 
outbreak of war, vacancies being filled by co-oplion meanwhile, are to be 
resumed from next November onwards. The right to vote at them has 
hitherto been confined to those directly liable for payment of Jocal rates— 
that is, householders and tenants of unfurnished rooms and their spouses. 
By common agreement among the parties this is now to be extended to all 
adults over 21, so that the local government and the parliamentary franchises 
will be assimilated. Time will prove whether this change leads to greater 
financial irresponsibility at municipal elections or (as is hoped) to more 
active interest in them, especially among the young. 

Many of our local government areas are too small, and others have become 
inappropriate units through shifts of population. Before the war, the idea 
of inserting a new tier consisting of regional authorities was widely canvassed. 
However, the war-time experience of Regional Commissioners acting as 
agents of the central Government has raised the defenders of local autonomy 
in their wrath, not because the Commissioners performed badly, but because, 
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in principle, they constituted an interference between the elected local 
councils and the Ministries at the centre. Whatever the advantages in more 
economical administration, no Government could have maintained the 
regional system and at the same time claimed to be responsive to democracy. 

It has been officially announced that the Regional Commissioners will 
disappear. In a noteworthy White Paper on the immediate future of local 
government, the Cabinet has declared in favour of joint boards or com¬ 
mittees (to which each local council in the area concerned would appoint a 
nominee) and against regional authorities, for securing co-ordination of 
services where that is needed. In face of fears that the local rating system 
may be overburdened by reconstruction commitments, it promises a general 
overhaul of the financial arrangements between the Exchequer and local 
authorities--which is long overdue. Ultimately more important still, it 
proposes a permanent Boundary Commission (which hitherto we have 
never had) to bring under review at intervals the size and the boundary-lines 
and indeed the status of individual local government areas, so that anomalies 
may not fester, but be corrected as they arise. The special problem of the 
London County Council, administering an area with a 4,000,000 population 
which for certain functions is also divided up between 28 Metropolitan 
Boroughs, is deemed to deserve an ad hoc enquiry on its own. Taken as a 
whole, these local government proposals have been criticized in the national 
press and elsewhere as timid; but the provincial dailies, which can view the 
main issue at closer quarters in its local settings, have generally welcomed 
them as a sound strategic approach to a subject which bristles with prejudices 
and pitfalls. 


Housing—the Touchstone 

Housing is rapidly emerging as the dominant social issue at home for the 
next year or two, and the local councils are closely bound up with it, for they 
are the responsible housing authorities, under the Ministries of Health and 
of Works. The Government's promise is that 300,000 new brick houses will 
be built or building within two years of the defeat of Germany. Even 
though the labour force is to be re-expanded with all possible swiftness, this 
is the largest production that can be hoped for within the time; yet it will go 
but a little way towards the need, aggravated as that has been by the almost 
entire cessation of house-building for the past five years, and the complete 
destruction of nearly 200,000 houses by hostile action. In addition a huge 
task of repairs and maintenance awaits us. The flying-bomb attacks of last 
summer left a legacy of 720,000 houses in London classified as damaged but 
repairable. Mr. Duncan Sandys, the Prime Minister’s son-in-law, who was 
appointed in November to succeed Lord Portal as Minister of Works and 
was entrusted with these repairs as his special responsibility, has so far made a 
good impression in his first major Government office. A six-months pro¬ 
gramme of rendering the whole 720,000 reasonably habitable by the end of 
March was undertaken; and by stopping all non-essential repair jobs and 
concentrating one-third of the entire building force of the country upon 
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London it seems likely to be fulfilled, amounting to some £40,000,000 worth 
of work. 

The gap between demand and supply of new houses will have to be met 
by the use of materials other than the traditional brick, and by pre-fabrication. 
Last year it was being envisaged that quick mass-production of temporary 
houses with a ten-year life should be the remedy. More and more, however, 
expert housing opinion—encouraged by popular criticism of the temporary 
makeshift—is turning towards the production of permanent pre-fabricated 
houses of various types on a large scale, so that the need for the temporaries 
may be minimized. Whatever happens, it is a safe bet that the next Govern¬ 
ment will be less likely to stand or fall by its handling of great external 
affairs of state, than by its ability to provide enough homes for the return¬ 
ing soldiers. 

Needs of Industry 

No one expects a national unemployment problem within the next few years, 
although particular localities and industries will have to go through painful 
readjustments. The Ministry of Labour is developing what it calls its 
“reallocation 55 plans. As a stabilizing measure Mr. Bevin has carried through 
Parliament, possibly with less trouble than he expected, a Wages Councils 
Bill to supersede and extend our old Trade Boards Acts for arriving at 
minimum wages to be fixed by law for specific industries, and also to prolong 
for five years the war-time obligation on all employers not to undercut the 
wage rates agreed or generally recognized for their industry in their district. 
Towards meeting the financial needs of post-war industry, the Bank of 
England has been instrumental in forming, with Government approval, two 
new companies: one to supply medium and long-term capital for small and 
medium-sized businesses in amounts up to £200,000, having itself a total 
share and loan capital of £45,000,000 to be provided by the clearing banks, 
and the other with a share capital of £25,000,000 to be provided by the 
insurance companies and the investment trusts and the Bank of Blngland, 
and borrowing powers of four times that amount, thus rendering a total of 
£125,000,000 available for financing major industrial reorganizations. 

Efficiency and Exports 

Immense will be the capital needs of British industries for re-equipment. 
Take coal and cotton, two of the oldest and in the past, for their contribu¬ 
tions to export trade, most important. Coal, exceptional among our in¬ 
dustries for the inept handling of its war-time problems by the Government, 
carries the weight of decades of mutual suspicion between employers and 
men. But no plan for its future—whether nationalization as proposed by the 
miners and the Labour party, or extensive reorganization under private 
enterprise as advocated in a policy report prepared by the new chairman of 
the Mining Association—can avail at all unless many millions are put into 
raising its technical efficiency. The cotton industry, hampered less by 
internal ill-will than by a full measure of Lancashire obstinacy on both sides, 
resembles coal in having suffered depression of trade and consequently of 
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profits and wages for fifteen years before the war. An expert mission sent to 
the United States under Government auspices last year to study comparative 
production methods has reported disturbingly on the distance which 
Lancashire has slipped back. She could beneficially spend vast sums on new 
equipment to improve her competitive efficiency, if she had the credit; she 
could pay higher wages and offer a more attractive career to youngsters, 
instead of losing them to other industries perhaps Jess important in their 
export potentialities, if she could break right away from old customs to 
which the trade unions defensively cling. Newer industries with a more 
modern outlook are ready to spring ahead, when war demands are lifted off 
them. Yet Britain's industrial future, on which in turn so much of world 
trade depends, will be grievously handicapped if these older industries 
cannot find, in co-operation with the Board of Trade and the City, the right 
keys for regaining high technical and structural efficiency. 

Planning for Peace in War 

No one, however constructively minded, yet sees with any confidence how 
the 50 per cent increase over pre-war export trade is to be attained, which is 
required after the war if we are to pay for our necessary imports. The news 
Was welcomed that certain goods (notably iron and steel) were to be cut out 
from the Lend-Lease list after January i, because that removed the sorely 
felt restriction which prohibited any British manufactured goods contain¬ 
ing such materials from being shipped for export. A new Bill to raise from 
£75,000,000 to £200,000,000 the total of Government export guarantees 
available to exporters in approved cases against the risks of overseas business 
is recognized as a step in the right direction, but not as any substitute for a 
comprehensive indication of Government policies. Another valuable Bill 
allocates £120,000,000 to be spent on development, research and welfare in 
the Colonies during the decade 1946-56 (as against a maximum of £5,000,000 
a year under the 1940 Act). That is good evidence of Parliament’s growing 
though belated interest in Colonial standards of living, and on the material 
side trade should benefit mutually in the long run. But the fact remains that 
the House of Commons is not satisfied with the Ministers primarily respon¬ 
sible for planning encouragement to exports; and the House is right. 

The man-power screw, which seemed to have been turned as far as it 
would go, was given one more twist by the uncompromising Cabinet 
decision to find another 250,000 men to “nourish and sustain” the armies in 
the fighting line. Any overseas critics who dare to allege that Britain has 
taken this war easily had better look at the grinding lengths to which she 
has carried her utilization of man-power and woman-power, and compare it 
with their own. Six years ago who would have contemplated conscription 
of women? Now we have agreed, with relatively slight opposition and 
without a division in Parliament, to send girls of the A.T.S. compulsorily 
overseas, if volunteers fall short. Meanwhile the war takes its heavy toll of 
our young men, even though not so cruelly as 30 years ago. Up to November 
30 last the armed forces of the United Kingdom had lost 200,000 killed, 
40,000 missing, 235,000 wounded, and 160,000 prisoners. In addition. 
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58,000 civilians had been killed in this country by bombing, and 80,000 
seriously injured, not to reckon at least an equal number whose injuries were 
not serious enough to necessitate detention in hospital. 

Shaping the Future 

The dead have died for our survival, and in the quality of the future we must 
make good their loss. Mr. Butler’s great Education Act comes into force on 
April 1, though the continuance of the German war rendered it impossible 
to secure buildings and teachers enough to raise the school-leaving age to 
15 on that date. New and improved salary scales agreed between the local 
education authorities and the teachers’ representatives seem likely to render 
the lower ranks of that profession far more attractive to recruits than of old, 
but they have been justifiably criticized for not offering good enough pros¬ 
pects to the ablest of the entrants. Meanwhile a Bill is going through to 
bring Scottish education law into line generally with the educational advances 
secured for England and Wales by the Butler Act; and a comprehensive 
policy for reorganizing education in Northern Ireland with a similar purpose 
has been published as a White Paper by the Ulster Government. It is pro¬ 
posed to reduce the minimum age of compulsory school attendance there 
from six to five, thus adopting what has long been the law in the rest of the 
United Kingdom. On the prickly questions of grants of public money to 
Church schools and corresponding public participation in the management 
of them, the White Paper outlines a compromise scheme; but compromise 
is more congenial to the English than to the Ulster temperament, and so 
smooth a passage as the English measure enjoyed is hardly to be expected 
over there. It has been decided meanwhile, for the same reasons as at 
Westminster, to prolong the possible life of the Northern Ireland Parliament 
by a further year, and to assimilate the election law generally to the new 
changes which Westminster has adopted. 

Buoyed up by a great hope, we all entered on 1945. One fact was clear 
beyond doubt. Whatever the future might bring, political democracy as 
practised in the United Kingdom had proved its capacity to carry the 
country through long, dark, menacing perils of war into sight of safety. 
Whether democracy can now formulate a foreign policy worthy of the first 
hard years of peace remains to be answered. The unbalanced reaction to 
news from Greece, much of it distorted, was a disturbing symptom. Some 
who felt most certain that the Government acted rightly about Greece feel 
least certain about Poland. Realism and morality ought not to be irreconcil- 
ables. The British Government must not only frame a foreign policy that 
reconciles them. It must so present that policy that it is seen to do so. 

Great Britain, 

February 1945. 
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POST-WAR INTERNATIONAL TRADE 

T HERE is very genuine alarm at Ottawa concerning prospects for freer 
world trade after the war. This alarm is predicated chiefly on the fear 
that Britain is now resolved or resolving to seek a solution of her post-war 
economic problems within the protection of a sterling bloc. For Canada this 
would mean abolition or dilution of the present Commonwealth system of 
preference tariffs. It would mean, in all probability, a return to direct 
“bilateral” or “barter” deals within and without the sterling area. It would 
mean the collapse of hopes for the re-establishment within the near future 
of any world-wide programme for multilateral trade agreements. 

Two events in particular have given rise to these alarms and apprehen¬ 
sions. The first of these was the visit to Canada last November of Lord 
Keynes. The general impression left by that visit was that Britain had little 
or no alternative but to retire within the sterling bloc for the years immediately 
following the end of the war. While he argued in favour of eventual return 
to freer multilateral world trade, he set so high a price on the removal of 
present trade barriers as to leave little hope that multilateralism was possible 
for some years to come. His argument appeared to be that unless very 
substantial assistance was forthcoming to eliminate the war-time accumula¬ 
tion of sterling indebtedness, then trade with “hard” currency countries must, 
of necessity, be narrowed to the bare bones of what could be paid for by the 
more or less direct bilateral exchange of goods and services. 

It should be noted that Lord Keynes did not completely rule out the 
possibility of Britain’s going into debt to trade with dollar countries after the 
war (stage III). He did rule this out during stage II (the period of the Pacific 
war after the European victory). He argued that Britain must cut her trade 
needs and purchases exactly to fit her balance-of-payments cloth in stage II, 
so as to conserve her limited resources for stage III. The only trade 
“cushion” for stage II would be the amount of mutual aid (or lend-lease) 
which dollar countries were willing to provide of their own free will and 
at their own expense. 

Following this visit, there came to Ottawa in January, 1945, Mr. R. S. 
Hudson, British Minister of Agriculture. Mr. Hudson’s view was con¬ 
siderably more disturbing. He indicated that British policy had already 
crystallized along the lines of a high-protectionist post-war agricultural pro¬ 
gramme involving what are little better than barter arrangements between 
individual countries—arrangements which hold out very little hope for an 
expanding post-war exchange of goods for countries not within the 
sterling bloc . 

It is recognized, of course, that these indications may not tell the whole 
story. For instance, Mr. Hudson has long been an outspoken advocate 
of greater protection for British agriculture, and of a policy of more direct 
barter of British manufactured goods in return for the foodstuffs she will 
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still need to import. It was not surprising, therefore, to hear him in this 
particular role. But it is considered one thing for Mr. Hudson to express 
these views as his own and another to have these views put forward as the 
considered policy of the Government. How accurately he reflected in Ottawa 
the views of the Government, or the British people generally, in interpreting 
this policy as a fait accompli remains to be seen. 

The Financial Background 

To appreciate the present feelings of alarm in Canada it is useful to establish 
one or two important points regarding the historic and present position of 
Canadian trade. In the first place, the Canadian economy, perhaps to as great 
an extent as that of any country of proportionate size, has been very 
greatly dependent on exports. One measure of this dependence would be 
to add the total of Canadian exports to the annual production of gold and 
relate this total to the gross national production or output. On this basis, 
it is found that in the prosperous five-year period 1925 to 1929, the ratio 
was close to one in four, or about 23 per cent. In the next five years, 1930 
to 1934, when the great depression beset the country, this ratio dropped 
almost to 16 per cent. Between 1933 and 1939 it rose to 21 per cent. It con¬ 
tinued to increase sharply during the war. By 1944 it was running at the 
unprecedented rate of one to three, or something better than 33 J per cent. 
Thus, in 1944, total Canadian exports (exclusive of gold production) were 
estimated at approximately $3,500,000,000. This compares with less than 
$500,000,000 at the low point of the depression (1932). The pre-war peak 
(1928) was $1,364,000,000. 

It is estimated that to maintain the Canadian economy at a level of 
reasonably full employment after the war, the country should achieve ex¬ 
ports (at to-day’s prices) of between $1,500,000,000 and $1,800,000,000. 
(This is exclusive of gold production which, prior to the war, had risen to 
a level in excess of $200,000,000 annually.) After adjustment for changes 
in the price level, Canada would seem to require an increase of from 25 to 
45 per cent in the pre-war volume of her export trade in order to maintain 
high employment after the pattern of her pre-w°r economy. Canadian im¬ 
ports, on the other hand, have traditionally lagged considerably below these 
export figures. During the war this gap has reached very substantial pro¬ 
portions. (In 1944, imports to Canada were only 50 per cent of the 3,500 
millions of exports.) Even in normal times, the difference has been close to 
$150,000,000 annually, with imports exceeding exports in only three of the 
past twenty-five years. 

Even more important has been the multilateral nature of Canadian trade. 
For example, while Canadian sales to Britain in the decade 1929 to 1938 
totalled some $2,800,000,000, her purchases from the United Kingdom in 
the same period were less than half that amount. The deficit was even greater 
when allowance is made for Canada’s trade with other countries in the 
sterling area. (The position is aggravated to-day with the repatriation of 
$800,000,000 of British investment in Canadian securities, and the probable 
reduction in United Kingdom revenue from shipping and other services.) 
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But Canada traditionally bought more from the United States than her 
exports to that country. Thus in the old days she was able to balance off 
her excess of British pounds sterling against her deficit of American dollars. 
This, in simplified form, was the old familiar trade triangle. It was typical 
of what could be accomplished so long as sterling and other currencies were 
freely convertible with dollars. It was part and parcel of a multilateral system 
under which Canada maintained the bloodstream of her all-important export 
trade. 


Canada's Interest in Free Trade 
It is to be expected, therefore, that Canada would seek by all possible means 
a broad multilateral basis for world trade and economic intercourse after the 
war. One evidence of this was the important part Canada played in the 
monetary discussions both prior to and at Bretton Woods. Another evidence 
was her active participation in the various meetings which have been held 
among British and United States experts at various times following initial 
discussions in London during the summer of 194$. 

In all these discussions Canada found herself arguing vigorously on the 
side of freer and especially multilateral trade. As well, in the most recent 
Canadian budget (June, 1944), Canada removed all tariffs and taxes on the 
import of agricultural implements. This particular gesture may be taken 
as exemplifying Canada’s increasing industrial maturity. Her implement in¬ 
dustry has now expanded into world-wide markets. This enlargement of sales 
volume (beyond anything which the Canadian market of 12,000,000 people 
could support) plus the lessened dependence of Canada on steel and other 
manufacturing ingredients, has given encouragement to gestures of this sort. 
Such gestures help to lower prices for Canadian farmers (a highly popular 
political move) yet at the same time do not greatly jeopardize the employ¬ 
ment of urban workers in implement and allied industries so long as foreign 
sales can be maintained. 

As is now fairly well known, the “private” inter-government discussions 
in London, Washington and Ottawa, looking towards some sort of global 
trade agreement, bogged down early last year. While the imminence of the 
federal election in the United States was not without its effect, a much more 
fundamental reason was the widely held doubt whether the United States 
Congress would enact the legislation necessary in order to commit the 
country to a long-term policy of lower tariffs and increased imports. Other 
reasons were the divided view within the United Kingdom as to just where 
its own trade future lay, and a rising sentiment for protectionist policy within 
the Commonwealth itself—chiefly in Australia. Although these negotiations 
have not been resumed, the general effect of the American election last 
November was such as to give considerable encouragement to the view that 
that country might, during 1945, take the lead itself towards freer world 
trade policies. Official and unofficial pronouncements since the election have 
also indicated an increasing realization of what was required if there was 
to be a breaking down of world trade barriers. 

What is now feared is that, whatever happens in the United States, British 
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policy in regard to trade and economic matters is already hardening (if indeed 
it has not already hardened) in the direction of a narrow bilateralism within 
an enlarged sterling bloc. Just what nations would be included in such a bloc 
is still not clear. Presumably it would include the Commonwealth, exclusive 
of Canada. It might also bring in Belgium, the Netherlands, Denmark, 
Norway and possibly Sweden. Britain would presumably like to include 
France as well. . 

The focal point of such a bloc would be the dependence of these nations 
on sterling. Already countries like India, Egypt and others have accumulated 
vast sterling credits in London. These have accumulated because of Britain’s 
inability to pay for war materials and services which these countries have 
supplied. The total of such balances as at the end of 1944 is placed at about 
$12,000,000,000. Unless Britain can find a way to liquidate these balances 
(with the possible assistance of countries like Canada, the United States and 
perhaps Sweden) it is improbable that they can be absorbed. Until they are 
liquidated they represent an apparently impassable barrier to the free con¬ 
vertibility of the pound and the dollar. They also represent, for the moment, 
a protection behind which British agriculture, industry and labour might 
operate without fear of competition from hard currency nations like the 
United States and Canada. 

The Keynes view is interpreted as putting a definite price on the elimina¬ 
tion of this sterling indebtedness—a price which both Canada and the United 
States would be asked to help to pay. The goal would be the eventual wiping 
out of this indebtedness and the placing once more of sterling on a basis of 
free convertibility. This goal once reached, Britain would presumably be 
required to put her great industries on a basis where they could compete 
in costs of production with those of the American continent. The Fludson 
view seems to dismiss the Keynes approach as impracticable. While paying 
lip-service to the eventual restoration of multilateralism, it suggests that 
Britain has, for the present, abandoned all thought of once more throwing 
herself open to the markets of the world. It suggests that she has decided 
already to resolve the problem of her sterling indebtedness by building a 
wall around the sterling bloc and exchanging the raw materials of that bloc 
with her own textiles, coal and manufactured goods. If Mr. Hudson has 
been correctly interpreted, or has not overstated the case, and if this view 
does in fact prevail, the consequences to Canada are highly disturbing. 

For one thing, British prices, at the present fixed rate of sterling, are said 
to be anywhere from a third to 75 per cent higher than comparable prices 
in Canada under the Canadian price ceiling. British coal, for example, which 
used to find a ready market in Canada can only now be marketed by the aid 
of a subsidy close to $6 a ton. Were Canada to maintain her traditional 
market in Britain for some $400,000,000 of her products (mostly agricultural 
and mineral) she would, presumably, be required to accept British goods at 
these considerably enhanced prices and probably subsidize their importation 
so that they could be sold competitively with Canadian products. 

The alternative, which seems to loom ahead in stage II, is a rapid scaling 
down of exports to Britain. So long as the Pacific war lasts, this would be 
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offset for Canada by a willingness of Parliament to continue a modified form 
of mutual aid (free gift). (Obviously there would be little possibility or 
disposition for Canada, with her close proximity to the United States and her 
thousand-million dollar peacetime stake in United States trade, to enter the 
sterling area.) 

Economic Relations with the United States 
What would be the attitude of the United States towards a hardening post¬ 
war sterling bloc? The answer to that question would affect Canada perhaps 
even more than any other country. For, as Canadians look across at their 
huge industrial neighbour to the south, they see signs of an awakening 
consciousness of competitive world trade the like of which has never before 
been seen in time of peace. They hear suggestions that, after the war, the 
United States (heedless of any such school-book phrases as “balance of pay¬ 
ments” or the like) is preparing to flood the world with five, ten, or possibly 
fifteen thousand-million dollars annually of surplus goods and materials in 
order that her vast war-spawned industry may be kept turning and some 
approach made towards the maintenance of full employment. They hear 
suggestions that the United States may adopt a new two-pricc policy for 
agricultural products. Such a policy would attempt to maintain a floor only 
under that proportion of production which could be consumed at home. 
Export surpluses would either be given away or freely disbursed at whatever 
price they might command on world markets. 

On the favourable side of the ledger may be put the strong and highly 
encouraging anti-isolationist results of the November 1944 election in the 
United States. These results are thought to portend an inclination on the 
part of the United States to move towards a freer trade programme, with 
possibly a considerable gesture towards a downward revision of its own very 
high tariffs—certainly so far as many types of manufactured goods are con¬ 
cerned. As well, there appears to be a greater realization than in the past 
that larger exports in the post-war era must be paid for by an increase in 
imports and that steps must be taken in that direction if any satisfactory long¬ 
term solution is to be found. In both Canada and the United States there is 
more discussion and preparation along this line than previously. 

Thus, in Canada, the Government has recently announced the creation of 
a new import division within its Department of Trade and Commerce. 
Traditionally, this important Department has been concerned almost wholly 
with export trade. Under its direction during the past thirty years, trained 
and very competent trade emissaries have been sent to all parts of the world, 
primarily to stimulate Canadian exports. Now, for the first time, their role 
and function is to be enlarged. While their activities in the export field are in 
no way curbed, they are to take on the added responsibility of helping those 
countries where they may be stationed to sell their products within Canada. 

The Wider Outlook 

Perhaps many of the alarms and apprehensions here discussed may never 
materialize. Perhaps, in any event, Canada, with her strong Commonwealth 
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ties, may still be able to keep one foot on each of these trade and currency 
saddles. But in many Canadian minds something even larger than her own 
trade dilemma is involved. For Canadians traditionally prosper and enjoy 
life when Britain and America are on satisfactory terms one with another. 
The thought of a permanent economic cleavage between her two most im¬ 
portant next-of-kin—with one digging herself in behind a sterling bloc , and 
the other throwing her weight about on a world-wide basis seeking an 
outlet for the overflow of her great productive enterprise—this is not a 
prospect Canadians like to contemplate. 

There is a feeling, too, in Canada that Britain would come off, at best, 
a very poor second in such a contest. At the moment, beleaguered by heavy 
sterling indebtedness and handicapped with high costs of production both 
in agriculture and in production of coal, textiles and manufactured goods, 
the prospect of a tight sterling bloc within which these industries may shelter, 
may look attractive to many British eyes. (The sterling bloc in pre-war days 
imported close to $9,000,000,000 of goods annually.) But how long would 
any temporary advantages of a sterling bloc last under the hammer blows of 
a vast world-wide flood of American surplus products ? Canadians who have 
had a chance to compare both economies at first hand in the past five years 
believe the ultimate result of such an encounter would be, for Britain, little 
short of disastrous. They question also how long British self-denial would 
continue, after the war, to be satisfied with a policy which deprived con¬ 
sumers of the advantages of a wider exchange of goods than would be 
possible within the relatively narrow confines of even an enlarged sterling 
area. 

But it is not only from Britain’s point of view that informed Canadian 
opinion regards the sterling bloc system as unsound if not disastrous. It is 
increasingly felt to be so highly undesirable also from the Canadian point 
of view that in her own interests Canada would be well advised to offer 
substantial concessions in order to make it possible for Britain to abandon 
the sterling bloc policy and adopt a more liberal world-trade policy along 
multilateral lines, as in days gone by. And in terms of the effect of the two 
alternative policies on the maintenance of the peace of the world, we have 
already had a foretaste of the transatlantic rancour and bitterness which even 
the prospect of a bloc system has caused, and no room remains for doubt as 
to what the reality would create. 

Canada, 

January 1945, 
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DROUGHT AND UNREST 

T HE two great problems in Australian life at the time of writing are 
drought and industrial unrest. Drought is a periodic problem in Aus¬ 
tralia, but the present visitation is more than usually serious. Most of the 
continent has suffered and the great inland areas devoted mainly to sheep and 
wheat are so dry that dust storms are now an added burden. Erosion by 
wind would seem to be worse than ever before—owing to the vast areas that 
have been ploughed for wheat, and on which no wheat has been grown be¬ 
cause of the lack of rain. The dust storms developed have travelled three, 
four or more hundreds of miles to the coast and there have been times when 
the cities on the coast of New South Wales and Victoria have been blotted out 
with dust. 

Industrial unrest is interfering seriously with the war effort and the Govern¬ 
ment occupies a good deal of its time in discussion of it. There is never a 
day but there is a strike somewhere. Strikes on the coalfields are chronic and 
the Government has dallied with the problem so long that the position has 
become acute. 

The Prime Minister (Mr. Curtin) became ill in October and Mr. Forde, as 
Acting Prime Minister, has had to face the situation that the miners had 
created by announcing that they intended to take 16 days’ holiday at Christ¬ 
mas, and would refuse to permit the garnisheeing of their wages as a method 
of collecting fines imposed on them for industrial offences. Mr. Forde has 
shown a firmer hand in dealing with the situation than his chief, and it may 
be that he will put an end to the miners’ domination of the political situation. 

Mr. Forde has the reputation of an appeaser, but he put on a bold front in 
a statement he made early in December: 

“By withholding”, he said, “production of coal, which is affecting the entire 
' economic structure of the country, and causing unemployment and hardship to 
unionists and others throughout the land, who already are suffering much through 
the war, the miners themselves are recklessly and, in some cases, wantonly playing 
into the hands of the reactionaries. . . . The miners are betraying the interests of 
fellow workers throughout Australia, who are being deprived of necessities and 
even being thrown out of work through wilful stoppages.” 

Lack of justification for most of the stoppages which are responsible for the 
coal loss was emphatically shown by the Central Control Authority, Mr. 
A. C. Willis, who revealed that fewer, than i z per cent had any relation to 
industrial matters. “Solely because of lack of coal,” he said, “people are 
thrown out of work, cannot travel, and have unnecessary hardships super¬ 
imposed on the hardships they are already suffering.” 

A week later Mr. Forde warned the Council of the Miners’ Federation that, 
if it instructed its members to take 16 days’ holiday, the Council and those 
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members who obeyed the instructions would be acting in deliberate defiance 
of the law. 

He went on to strike a high note: 

“I have spoken of the law, to the enforcement of which every member of my 
Government is individually sworn. There is, however, a higher law, to which I 
appeal. That is the law which binds every worker to his fellows, and all workers to 
the community which gives them life, livelihood and freedom. From some, these 
things have been taken away. Let us not forget that while there is yet time to share 
in their struggle. 

“The arrival of the British Fleet in Australian waters is a timely reminder that we 
must help ourselves if we are to have the help of others. The announcement of this 
news has, 1 believe, already begun to show its effect among your members. With 
the right kind of leadership, I think it may well produce the results which you and 
the Government desire to see achieved. 

“You will recall that 1 took you and other members of the Council into my con¬ 
fidence in this regard some weeks ago. I am not asking the miners to make sacri¬ 
fices not sought from others. I am not asking them to make any sacrifice. I am 
asking them to raise coal production and maintain it at a level which is well within 
their ordinary powers. This will contribute not only to the maintenance of the war 
effort and our national life, but to their own enrichment and a more secure post-war 
future for themselves. 

“For its part, my Government is prepared fully to consider any and every sug¬ 
gestion made by your Federation, and to act in all matters affecting this issue with 
promptitude, sincerity and the most fervent desire to avoid friction between itself 
and your members. On some questions, however, its decisions have already been 
made, and communicated to you, and these decisions stand.” 

A Coal Conference 

To these appeals the coal-miners turned a deaf ear and appealed to the Aus¬ 
tralian Council of Trades Unions (A.C.T.U.) for assistance. Assistance was 
not forthcoming. At a Coal Conference held in Sydney on December 20 the 
Executive of the A.C.T.U. pointed out that the maintenance of a Federal 
Labour party was essential to the interests of the Australian workers as a 
whole, and that the cleavage between the Federal Government and the 
Miners’ Federation could not be allowed to develop “to the extent that it 
will inevitably bring about the displacement of the Government which it is 
so essential to maintain for post-war planning”. The Executive made the 
following suggestions to “all parties to the dispute”: 

“(a) That the Commonwealth Government appoint a commission of inquiry im¬ 
mediately to investigate and report on all matters that will, and can, be raised in the 
public interest by the representatives of the Commonwealth Government, the 
Miners* Federation and the coal-owners. That there shall be no limitation upon 
the subjects or questions which it shall be competent for any one of the parties to 
raise and be dealt with. 

“(1 b) That the commission of inquiry shall c6nsist of a judge, as chairman, a 
representative of the Miners* Federation, and a representative of the colliery 
owners. The Conference is definitely of the opinion that the aforementioned pro¬ 
gramme should be accepted by the Government and the Miners* Federation, and 
upon its acceptance calls upon the miners, as a composite unit associated with the 
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prosecution of the war against the Axis aggressors and the developments arising 
in the Pacific area to defeat the Japanese forces, to observe the regulation issued by 
the Federal Government to take 10 instead of 16 days holiday, and to cancel aggre¬ 
gate meetings called for January 10,1945. 

“If the terms of this clause are complied with by the miners, the subjects of in¬ 
creased coal production and absenteeism will be referred to the A.C.T.U. officers 
for discussion with the Federal Government. 

“All pits at present idle, or likely to cease production, because of orders for the 
execution of garnishees shall immediately resume work. 

“That the Miners’ Central Council shall rescind immediately its direction to 
lodges to cease work where garnishee orders have been executed.” 

At this Conference the Commonwealth Treasurer (Mr. Chifley) said some 
hard things to his followers. He said that the production of coal had fallen 
since 1942, despite the fact that the number of men in the industry in New 
South Wales had increased by 900 or 1,000. The claim previously made by 
the miners that production would increase if the Government took over the 
mines was refuted by what had happened at the mine controlled by the 
Government. At the Coalcliff Colliery 43 more men were employed than 
had been employed there before the Government took over, yet production 
had dropped by 90 tons a day. The Government had spent money on im¬ 
provements to the mine, notably in regard to dust, and had lost £25,000 in 
operating it. Mr. Chifley described the history of the state mine at Lithgow 
as “sad and sorry”, but he gave no details of the losses. 

Mr. Chifley revealed that the decline in production on the Maitland field 
had been serious before the Government had begun to issue garnishee 
orders for non-payment of fines imposed by the courts. The miners’ own 
code of discipline, which had been drawn up before the garnishee policy had 
been introduced, had been a hopeless failure. Mr. Chifley said that Australia 
promised Great Britain and the United States that she would produce suffi¬ 
cient coal for the war effort, and if a nation could not keep its promises it did 
not deserve to be a nation, nor to be fought for by anybody else. If the 
United States’ forces had not come to Australia the miners would not be 
arguing about holidays. They would be working under the Japanese equiva¬ 
lent of the Gestapo. Dealing with the holiday issue Mr. Chifley said that, if 
the Miners’ Federation w^ere allowed to decide the holidays its members were 
to receive, it would be given a privilege that no other union enjoyed. 

Mr. Chifley said that the Labour party was on trial in the eyes of the people. 
If the industrial movement wanted to crush the Labour party he was per¬ 
sonally unmoved. He was moved, however, when he considered the hard¬ 
ships which would be suffered by Australian fighting men, and by the men 
of other countries who had come to fight for Australia. If the miners failed 
to maintain coal production it would be a discredit to Australia which would 
never be forgotten by the rest of the world. 

A few days prior to Christmas the Miners’ Federation responded to pres¬ 
sure from the A.C.T.U. and ordered its members to obey the Government. 
The Government agreed to appoint a Royal Commission to enquire into the 
problem of the industry. 
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Disputes in other Industries 

Unrest is not confined to coal-mining. New South Wales, during the 
20 months ending August 31, had 1,43 2 industrial disputes involving 5 88,951 
workers and resulting in a loss of 1,461,671 man-days. At times in that 
period and since, industrial disputes wholly or partially deprived the neutral 
citizen of meat, bread, laundry, newspapers, tires, theatrical entertainment, 
hospital attention, buses and trams, coke for stoves, potatoes, restaurants, 
hot baths, country and inter-state travel and other amenities. 

Early in September the Chairman of the Maritime Industrial Commission, 
Mr. Justice de Baun, reduced the war-risks bonus on wages in coasting 
ships from 33J per cent to 25 per cent as from November 1. The seamen 
took the reduction without public complaint, and there was general approval 
in shipping circles, but just before the new rate was to operate, the Govern¬ 
ment postponed the application of the order until January 31. Mr. Justice de 
Baun immediately resigned, saying: 

“Recent events have made my retention of the position impossible and quite in¬ 
consistent with my duty as a judge acting as Chairman of the Maritime Industrial 
Commission, appointed as 1 was to represent the public interest.” 

B'arly in November both the Chairman and the Deputy Chairman of 
the Stevedoring Commission resigned. The Deputy Chairman (Mr. R. W. 
Nicol) made it plain that he resigned because of interference and dictation by 
the Minister for Supply and Shipping (Mr. Beasley). The Commission had 
removed from the register 14 wharf labourers who had disobeyed its orders; 
and the Minister, with a threat of a general strike hanging over his head, 
ordered their reinstatement. Sir Thomas Gordon, Director of Shipping, 
took over the administration of the Commission, reinstated the men, and 
explained that the Minister’s action was necessary to maintain the shipping 
services. 

The Government has lost considerable prestige in the electorate through a 
recent attack by a Minister from his place in the House upon the impartiality 
of the High Court, an attack which the Minister (Mr. Calwell) afterwards 
brushed aside as a “mere rhetorical flourish”. The Acting Prime Minister 
was in charge of the House at the time but offered no rebuke. The Govern¬ 
ment has lost prestige, also, through the action of the Acting Prime Minister 
(through Senator Collings, the Minister for Railways) in seeking to intimidate 
the Commonwealth Commissioner for Railways in respect of a court pro¬ 
ceeding to which the Minister was a party. 

Civil Aviation 

During the election campaign and during the referendum campaign, when 
it was clear that the community’s objection to socialism and to regimentation 
was likely to resu!. in a “No” majority, Mr. Curtin gave the undertaking that 
his Government would not socialize any industry while the war was on. In 
November, during Mr. Curtin’s absence in hospital, the Acting Prime 
Minister announced that the Government intended immediately to nationa¬ 
lise inter-state air-lines. He said that all employees in the industry would 
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be fairly and justly treated; that the assets of the air-line companies would be 
taken over on fair and just terms. He said that he made this early announce¬ 
ment not only that private operators might know the Government’s policy, 
but also that the Commonwealth might tackle the many pressing problems 
associated with civil aviation. A Bill to give effect to its intentions would be 
introduced into Parliament early in the New Year. 

There is a large section of the community, even of that section opposed to 
Labour politically, which thinks that the nationalization of the air-lines is 
desirable. In Australia the railways, tramways and bus services are practi¬ 
cally all run by the Go vernment and this section thinks that the addition of the 
air-lines to the Government traffic services is a natural development. 

A Respite for the Army 

From time to time references to the inactivity of the Australian Army since 
its successful campaign in New Guinea have appeared in American papers. 
At first Australians were not disturbed by these references for they knew that 
the American press, generally, had not given an adequate account of the part 
played by the Australian forces in New Guinea. Nevertheless repeated 
American comment on the Prime Minister’s statement that Australia had 
800,000 men in the Services, and that they were resting in Australia, began 
to disturb Australian opinion and early in December the Commander-in- 
Chief, Sir Thomas Blarney, who was visiting General MacArthur at Leyte in 
the Philippines, felt it necessary to say, in an interview, that, in due time, the 
Australians would participate in the Western Pacific campaign. 

“I am unable to say when and where they will be used”, he said. “They have been 
assigned to General MacArthur’s command and are being disposed by him. The 
Australian fighting divisions are trained to the minute and ready to go. No political 
problems are involved in their participation. There is no distinction between the 
A.I.F. because practically the whole Australian Army is now volunteer . In the 
fighdng formations enlistments are about 95 per cent. Over the whole Australian 
Army the percentage of enlistments is well over 80. This means that Australians 
can serve anywhere the Allied Commander-in-Chief in the South-West Pacific 
requires them.” 

General Blarney spoke of the hard fighting in which Australians had been 
engaged in New Guinea, and said that the period in which their major forces 
had been inactive had been spent in a brief respite for the men and-in training 
and equipping them for further action. The men themselves were eager to 
come to grips with the enemy and to hasten the end of the Pacific war. The 
Royal Australian Air Force also would be used in the campaign. 

Answering a question on the “cleaning up” of enemy forces still in New 
Guinea and the Solomons, General Blarney said that the term “cleaning up” 
was scarcely apt. The enemy in those areas was contained. He was effectively 
out of the war in the sense that he could not influence any operations, but 
plans for eradicating him were another matter. Eradication would be a long 
and difficult task. General Blarney said that there was no suggestion that 
Japanese in those areas were colonizing in the strict sense. They were not 
intermarrying with the natives, which was the essence of colonization. They 
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were, however, growing their own food and thereby tending to become 
self-sufficient until such time as they were dug out. 

Food for Britain 

As there had been suggestions in the press that Australia was not meeting her 
obligation to supply food to the United Kingdom, the Government recently 
made a statement “in order to avoid misunderstanding with the British 
Government”. The statement set forth that in 1938-9 Australia produced 
963,000 tons of meat. She consumed 722,000 tons herself, sent 223,000 tons 
to the United Kingdom, and exported 18,000 tons elsewhere. In spite of 
drought, it was expected that she would produce 1,000,000 tons this year. It 
was hoped that, by rationing, the civilian consumption would be reduced to 
540,000 tons. In respect of the balance, Australia had undertaken to make 


and observe the following allocations: 

Tons 

United Kingdom Ministry of Food and Forces. .... 178,000 

Australian Forces ......... 124,000 

United States Forces ......... 158,000 


With regard to dairy produce the position is less favourable. The pro¬ 
duction of milk in 1938-9 was 1,189,000,000 gallons. In 1943-4 the pro¬ 
duction had fallen through drought and dearth of man-power to 1,05 2,000,000 
gallons, of which 716,000,000 gallons were used to produce butter, 78,000,000 
gallons to produce cheese, 63,000,000 gallons for condensed and powdered 
milk, and 195,000,000 gallons for consumption in liquid form. The figures 


for butter production and allocation were: 

1938-9 {tons) 

i 944 -j 

{estimated tons) 

Production . 

. . . 203,000 

0 

0 

0^ 

Australian consumption . 

100,000 

76,000 

Export to Britain . 

97,000 

47,000 

Exports elsewhere . 

6,000 

The Budget 

22,000* 


Early in September the Treasurer (Mr. Chifley) brought down a budget in 
which war expenditure was estimated at £505 million, which is £39 million 
less than last year. The non-war expenditure is to be increased by £6 million. 
The total revenue was estimated at £3 5 8 million (an increase of £16 million). 
Taxation is expected to yield £286 million, excluding £33 million to be re¬ 
imbursed to the States. Income tax is expected to provide £zoo million of 
which three parts out of four will come from individuals and one part from 
companies. Excise duties on liquor, tobacco, &c., will come to £46 1 million, 
sales tax to £rj million and customs duties to £zo\ million. Pay-roll tax will 
provide £1 1 million and entertainment tax £5 million. 

During 1939-40 Australian taxation was £144 million, or £zo. 13.L a head. 
In 1943—4 it was £324 million, or £44. 13 s. jd . a head, an increase of more 

* To Australian Forces 13,000 tons, to U.S.A. Forces 9,000 tons. 
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than ioo per cent. In the same period the national debt was increased by 
£1,025 million, or £324. is. id. a head. 

A New Liberal Party 

The Leader of the Opposition (Mr. Menzies) has recently taken steps to unite 
the many groups that are in opposition to the Labour party, and they have 
now come together under the name of the Liberal party with him as leader. 
A conference of delegates from all groups in all the States met at Canberra in 
October and unanimously affirmed the need for unity. They agreed to go 
back to their organizations and recommend that they be dissolved and that 
one new organization be established. 

A second conference was held in the middle of December when it was 
reported that all the organizations had agreed to disband and to help in the 
formation of the new party. At the conclusion of this conference Mr. Men- 
zies voiced the fears of a large section of the Australian people when he said 
that the two months between the two conferences had been “as eloquent of 
political foreboding as any in Australian history”. He went on to say: 

“Australia is moving steadily towards several things, for all of which we must 
hold our present rulers accountable. The first is a growing indifference towards the 
war and our share of responsibilities in winning it. The second is a growing in¬ 
difference towards the dignity and authority of the law under which all our freedom 
exists. The third is a growing disposition to call into question, and sometimes into 
vulgar abuse, the judiciary. The fourth is a growing feeling on the part of executive 
Government that Parliament is not the voice of the people, but is merely the 
recording instrument for decisions made elsewhere. The fifth is the growing indif¬ 
ference to the sensitive ideas of public morality, which alone have enabled free self- 
government to flourish in British countries. The sixth is the undermining of the 
vital basis of our economy on which we shall depend in the post-war days by 
party-political interference with the vigour and freedom of industry,” 

Political feeling is running high in the Commonwealth. There is likely 
to be a great revival of political discussion during the 22 months that the 
present Parliament has yet to run. 

Australia, 

January 1945, 
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PARTY MANOEUVRES 

ALTHOUGH the ultimate fate of Rundstedt’s counter-offensive is still, 
-/x at the time of writing, in doubt, its revelation of unsuspected German 
powers of resistance has caused hopes of a German collapse within a matter 
of months, which were so high after the Allied victories on the Seine, to 
fade. But confidence that 1945 must see the finish remains, with the result 
that here in the Union post-war problems tend more and more to dominate 
the political scene. Our war effort, of course, is being fully maintained, and 
we have been pleased indeed by the evident warmth and sincerity of the 
praise that has come to us from London and from Italy, but with the end 
in sight our thoughts are, not unnaturally, turning to the aftermath, and the 
question in everybody’s mind is : how is South Africa going to shape when 
peace comes? How will the returned soldiers fare? What of social security 
and health and the feeding of the people? On what lines will industry and 
agriculture develop, and whither are we moving in our non-European and 
Native policies? It is these questions which, next to the war news, fill the 
columns of the newspapers and are discussed by politicians from Cabinet 
Ministers down to the rank and file in all parties. It is judged by many that 
a general election before the normal date of 1949 is likely, and jockeying for 
position has already begun. 

Hovering on the edge of the political arena, but characteristically aggres¬ 
sive and vocal, is the National Socialist group—the New Order, the Ossewa- 
brandwag and the Grey-shirts. It must astonish an outsider that, at a time 
when four-fifths of the peoples of the world are bent on the extermination 
of Nazism, and are witnessing, as they have reason to believe, its death 
throes, a handful of Hitler’s disciples should still be advertising their resolve 
to establish his system in the Union of South Africa, and are boasting that, 
within that system, South Africans will find their :rue political and spiritual 
home. But so it is: nor are there wanting observers who regard the danger 
as real. From the Communist and other Left quarters comes a constant plea 
for a united front against Nazism and Fascism based on the assertion that 
the workers, particularly the unskilled workers and non-Europeans, neglected 
by a capitalist-controlled Government, fearful of disturbing vested interests, 
will fall an easy prey to the Nazi type of propaganda, and that, in the general 
political upheaval which must follow the end of the war, it will not be diffi¬ 
cult for a well-organized and unscrupulous group to seize the reins of govern¬ 
ment. Perhaps it is premature to belittle these fears, but we may at all events 
take comfort from the fact that the majority of the people of South Africa 
have at no time shown any marked liking for German doctrines or methods, 
and that, up to the present, the three Nazi factions have failed even to achieve 
unity among themselves. 

Over against the National Socialists and denouncing them as traitors to 
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Afrikanerdom and followers of foreign ideologies stand the Nationalists, the 
official Opposition. This party finds itself to-day in an embarrassingly equivo¬ 
cal position. Although, even in the days of Dunkirk, it steered just clear of 
Nazism, its confidence in a German victory and the consequent necessity for 
establishing a form of government which would find favour in the Fuehrer’s 
eyes led it to forswear traditional democracy as out-moded and doomed. 
It is not proving easy to resume a convincingly democratic coat of arms now 
that democracy is displaying not only its strength in battle but its hold on 
the sentiments of the people. But this volte-face is being attempted, and the 
proverbial short memory of the electorate is to be put to the test. Dr. Malan 
is a democrat once more. In addition, he and his followers are wooing the 
electors with an economic policy called controlled capitalism, the “unified 
direction of the economic life of the country”, with a passionate insistence 
on the domination of the white races and a reinforced colour-bar, with a 
firm measure to control the Indian “menace” in Natal, and with spasmodic 
outbursts of virulent anti-semitism. If the Nationalists get into power these 
fine flowers of democratic faith are to be the principal adornments of the 
new Afrikaner republic, divorced from Great Britain, “victorious perhaps 
but crippled and impoverished in her victory—and after all, if we must have 
some affiliations with a larger country, why not with the sister republic across 
the North Atlantic, a country which is already showing such a keen interest 
in our economic future?” 

The Prime Minister looks Ahead 

While deriving strength, no doubt, from the disunity among his opponents, 
General Smuts at the head of his Coalition Government is not without 
difficulties nearer home. It was hinted in the June issue of The Round Table 
that the adherence of the Labour and Dominion parties was unlikely to 
survive the end of the war. The past six months have strengthened this 
impression. The Dominion party’s open hostility towards the Government’s 
Natal Indian policy* has already caused a good deal of friction, while a 
section of the Labour party last month publicly, though unsuccessfully, advo¬ 
cated that the party, while continuing to give its full support to the war effort, 
should forthwith resume its independence in other matters and withdraw 
its leader, Mr. Madeley, from the Cabinet. There is no doubt that, with 
post-war problems occupying the political stage, the relations of the United 
party with the Labour party will become increasingly important and delicate. 
In peace-time a coalition can hardly be expected nor is it necessary to the 
United party with its present big parliamentary majority, but obviously to 
use the power which this majority gives it would be an unsatisfactory sub¬ 
stitute for the goodwill and willing collaboration of Labour in the main tasks 
of reconstruction. It is on this score that there is some uneasiness. These 
tasks were realistically described by General Smuts at the United Party 
Congress in Bloemfontein last month: 

“The financing of the resetdement of our soldiers, of far-reaching schemes of 
* See The Round Table, December 1944, No. 137, p. 88. 
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social betterment, of the necessary switch-over from war to civilian industry, will 
be only part of the job before us. There are other important and costly tasks. 
Social improvement must lead to a general levelling up all round, to a higher 
standard of wages and salaries, pressure for which has already begun in many 
directions. One can only hope for a corresponding increase in efficiency in service 
and production. 

“. . . Communications with our neighbours will have to be greatly improved if 
we wish to do justice to our trade and other opportunities in the North. Again, 
for a balanced national economy and stable progress the conservation, proper use 
and large-scale development and settlement of the rural areas will have to be 
tackled pari passu with urban industrial development: both will be vast and 
expensive tasks. 

“.. . More work, the better use of our man-power resources of all colours, more 
production and heavier taxation on all classes according to their ability: that will 
be the price to pay for social advance, for a higher level of social services which 
forms the next [to the war effort] national objective. 

“. . . The great industrial movement which has set in in recent years and which 
is going to be greatly accelerated in the years to come will mean a much more 
profound change in the whole social and economic structure than most people 
appreciate to-day. For one thing it means a great migration from the land to the 
towns and cities. Industrialization means urbanization. It is a movement not only 
of the European but of the Native population. 

. . Our traditional Native policies are bound to be profoundly affected by such 
a development.” 

Social improvements and higher standards of wages will naturally be 
welcomed by Labour; but they have shown no marked enthusiasm about 
“increased efficiency”, and references to non-European labour and to changes 
in the Native policies touch the United-party-Labour collaboration on its 
weakest spot and raise the spectre of the 1924 pact between Labour and the ' 
Nationalists, Mr. Madeley’s party clings tenaciously to its “civilized” labour 
policy. Representing as it mainly does the skilled European artisan, it resists 
strenuously any encroachment on his privileges, well guarded at present by 
the apprenticeship laws, the principle of the “closed shop” and the colour 
bar. While to the Nationalists the colour bar is an mstrument of race purity, 
to the European trade unionists it is a necessary safeguard against the “un¬ 
fair” competition of the black man and consequent European unemploy¬ 
ment. 

The practical implications of this attitude are being illustrated at the present 
time. We are short of houses; we are short of the workmen required to build 
new ones, but Labour refuses to agree to any relaxation of the apprentice¬ 
ship restrictions or any modification of union wage standards to permit 
houses for non-Europeans to be built with cheaper non-European labour— 
an unmistakable indication that General Smuts’s strong hints may fall on deaf 
ears and a disturbing augury for the future. 

On top of the difficulties of coalition the Government is being faced with 
a good deal of criticism from within the United party itself. Injustices of 
taxation, the food shortage, incompetent “controls” and sabotage in the 
public service head the list of grievances aired at the recent party congress. 
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With regard to taxation Mr. Hofmeyr as Minister of Finance met his critics 
with a fair and enlightening explanation of the difficulties of obtaining funds 
sufficient to finance the war and other services from people far readier to 
deal generously with the collector for war funds than with the tax gatherer. 
Mr. Hofmeyr’s apologia probably left the grumblers dissatisfied but secretly 
glad that they were not obliged to run his department for him. 

A Ban on the Broederbond 

The high light of the Congress was General Smuts’s announcement that he 
proposed to declare the Broederbond a political organization and ban its 
members from the public service. He described this “bond of brothers” as 
a “dangerous, cunning, political Fascist organization of which no civil ser¬ 
vant, if he is to retain his loyalty to the State and the Administration, can be 
allowed to be a member”. It is impossible in this article to tell the whole 
story of the Broederbond and its connection with the Nationalist party, as 
well as with the National Socialist group previously mentioned: the story 
goes back many years and reveals, together with innocent economic and 
cultural aims, the deepening bitterness and isolationism of a section of the 
Afrikaans-speaking South Africans. It must suffice for the present to say 
that the storm of protest which the Government’s action brought from 
Dr. Malan and his followers came as no surprise. The Prime Minister is 
charged with falsifying facts and with persecuting “Afrikaners”. The 
Broederbond, it is said, is no more secret in its aims, no more inimical to the 
State than the Sons of England, the Freemasons or the Jewish Board of 
Deputies. One charge, however, is not denied, namely that the Broeder¬ 
bond exists to promote in every sphere the interests of Afrikaners. The word 
“Afrikaner” does not include the English-speaking people of South Africa. 

Public Health 

What may prove to be a serious storm is brewing up over the question of 
the health services. The Commission, after a lengthy and thorough in¬ 
vestigation, has unequivocally condemned the present provincial system 
as inadequate and out of conformity with modern conceptions of health, 
and has recommended the establishment of a national health service con¬ 
trolled by the central Government. These recommendations have received 
considerable popular support, chiefly on sentimental grounds, and have in 
addition been blessed by a substantial number of doctors. But the Prime 
Minister, without by any means rejecting them in toto , gave them a dis¬ 
tinctly cool reception. They were “idealistic” and “impracticable”. In 
addition, no doubt, he foresaw grave difficulty in persuading the Provincial 
Councils voluntarily to submit to dictation in matters of public health. A 
debate on the subject is sure to take place during the coming session, and 
may develop into a full-scale discussion on the wider question of the future 
relationship between the Provinces and the Union Government. Under the 
Act of Union hospitals, together with all except higher education, fall ex¬ 
clusively within the jurisdiction of the four Provincial Councils, who act 
independently of one another. The feeling is growing that, if the post-war 
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era is to witness real advances along the road to social uplift and betterment, 
matters of such vital importance as health and education must be subject to 
more centralized control and direction. Another occasion for debating this 
thorny subject will arise out of the recent negotiations between the Govern¬ 
ment and the Provinces on their financial relationships, the difficulties of 
which are illustrated by the new Bill to promote Native education—at the 
Union Government’s expense—since the Provinces claim with a good deal 
of reason that, with the limited powers of taxation at their disposal, they 
cannot afford this luxury. But it is evident that, in general, poverty or no 
poverty, the Provinces will resist as they have always resisted any material 
abridgement of their autonomy. 

Departmental Powers 

One other question of considerable importance is likely to be discussed this 
session; the question of “delegated legislation”. The necessity for giving 
unusually wide powers to the executive in war-time is of course realized, 
but critics of the “new despotism” in South Africa point to the state of 
affairs existing long before the war, and in the last analysis their desire for 
greater parliamentary control springs from a deep faith in democracy, 
coupled with a belief that Parliament must be supreme in fact as well as in 
name if true democracy is to survive. 

It seems then that, in so far as the transition to peace conditions occupies 
the attention of the House during the next few months, the old political 
forces, the old differences and quarrels, temporarily neutralized or subdued 
under the stress of war, will again come into prominence. It may be true 
that the last five years have brought about a quickening of the national con¬ 
sciousness reaching towards new horizons, and an awareness that South 
Africa’s destiny for a generation or more may be determined during the next 
few momentous years: the vision may be there, but the will to translate it 
into reality is still limited by the survival of those ancient hatreds and 
prejudices, of race, colour and class, which not only divide party from party, 
but threaten the internal unity of any party that sets forth on a really pro¬ 
gressive and enlightened programme. 

That the present Government shares the vision of a better world and is 
resolved to do everything in its power to secure its fulfilment cannot be 
doubted and is confirmed by the terms of the recent White Paper on “Re¬ 
construction”, which proclaims the ideal of “a healthier, better nourished, 
more fully educated, well housed, usefully employed, happy and prosperous 
nation, whose individuals are secured against certain social disabilities, whose 
land use is based on a sound system under which exploitation is obviated and 
the interests of future generations are safeguarded”. 

We must pray that the diverse peoples of this complex country will play 
their part in realizing this ideal, for without that spirit of service to which 
General Smuts has so often referred. Governments are powerless. 

South Africa, 

January 1945. 
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AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 

T HE discussions at Canberra in January 1944 between representatives 
of Australia and New Zealand were resumed at Wellington on Novem¬ 
ber 3, when Australia was represented by Mr. Forde, the Deputy Prime 
Minister, and Dr. Evatt, the Minister of External Affairs. At the opening 
session there were also present the High Commissioners, for Great Britain 
Sir Harry Batterbee, for Australia Mr. Dalton, for Canada Mr. Riddell, 
and the New Zealand High Commissioner in Australia, Mr. J. G. Barclay. 
In his opening speech the Prime Minister, Mr. Fraser, said that the Canberra 
Pact* had been criticized on the ground that it was unilateral and slightly 
unfriendly towards the United States, and even to Britain. v\ustralia and 
New Zealand, he said, had never been closer to the mother country and the 
other Dominions than at the present moment, and they believed that the 
thrashing out of their problems and of world problems would be helpful 
to their sister Dominions and the United Kingdom. The principles of the 
Canberra Pact had been most beneficial at the Conference of British Common¬ 
wealth Prime Ministers since held in London. In some quarters there had 
been some wonderment as to what Australia and New Zealand were driving 
at. They were two British nations, democratic countries with the same social 
and economic ideals. Both Governments saw alike on practically every 
problem and had the same political, social and economic principles. It was 
fit, proper and beneficial for them and for the whole Commonwealth that 
they should understand each other as far as possible. 

Mr. Forde said the objective of the Pact was the fullest possible collabora¬ 
tion in all external policy. It was a dynamic document to be applied to new 
problems and situations. Its guiding principle was that both Governments 
should consult together on foreign policy, for they had a vital interest in the 
post-war settlement in Europe. As trustees for their people they must safe¬ 
guard them against another world war, prevent the resurgence of Fascism 
and carry out positive objectives of social security and economic justice. 

In his concluding speech Mr. Fraser divulged only the general tenor of 
the resolutions. The two Governments, he said, had already asserted the 
supreme importance they attached to the establishment of a general inter¬ 
national organization. The basic principles of its charter should be quite 
clear, and human welfare and security should be its central objective. All its 
members should pledge their co-operation in carrying out, by force if 
necessary, the decisions of the organization for preserving peace. The 
success of the organization would depend on the support and leadership of 
the greater Powers, but it was essential that all members should be enabled 
to participate actively in its general control. They agreed that the Security 
Council should have special powers for the settlement of disputes and the 

* See The Round Table, No. 134, March 1944, p. 1&8. 
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prevention of aggression. They considered that the doctrine of colonial 
trusteeship, expressed in Clauses 28 to 31 of the Canberra Pact and already 
applicable to the mandated territories in which they were concerned, should 
apply to all colonial territories, and that the main purpose of the trust was the 
social, economic and political welfare of the native peoples. The organiza¬ 
tion should have a permanent Mandates Commission, to which colonial 
Powers should report and which should be empowered to visit dependent 
territories. “We believe”, said Mr. Fraser, “that this is the natural implica¬ 
tion of the spirit of trusteeship for dependent peoples, and we are willing to 
subscribe to a general undertaking that, in effect, as regards both colonies 
and mandated territories, we regard the purpose of the trust as the welfare 
and advancement of the native peoples.” 

The Conference proposed a regional South Seas Commission in which 
Governments might pool their experience, and collaborate in furthering the 
welfare of the dependent peoples, who should be associated with the secretariat 
and with the welfare and research agencies of the regional body. 

Full Employment, Security and Welfare 
The Conference emphasized its belief that full employment was fundamental 
to all international co-operation to promote human welfare, and should be 
clearly recognized as the objective of both national and international policy. 
Agreements, said Mr. Fraser, for the encouragement of trade, to be success¬ 
ful, must operate in a world not afflicted by unemployment. There must be 
a recognition by each nation that full employment is the first need for itself 
and for all other nations. Each Government should pledge itself to the 
appropriate policy to ensure full employment by those means which will 
contribute best to the maintenance of employment in other countries. 
Mr. Forde, too, emphasized security and welfare as basic principles. 

“Fascism, poverty or repression”, he said, “m any country are a menace to the 
peace and welfare of the world and nations must concert together to remove 
such conditions. We have started by consulting each other, and that action should 
not be taken as being exclusive or isolated. The spirit of understanding and mutual 
accommodation we wish to show towards each other ; s the spirit we also wish to 
show to all other nations who share our objectives.” 

Immediately after the termination of the session of Parliament on 
December 15, Mr. Fraser, as Minister of External Affairs, left New Zealand 
on an extended visit to the island dependencies and other groups. 

Favourable.Reception in Parliament 
The influence of Mr. Nash, who has been specially interested in international 
affairs for many years, is evident in the statements issued from the Con¬ 
ference. Before relinquishing his post as New Zealand Minister in Washing¬ 
ton he participated in various conferences on the organization of peace, and 
was present in Parliament during the December sittings to present the 
U.N.R.R.A. Bill and explain the agreements. The reception accorded to his 
statements indicated that Parliament was unanimous in accepting New 
Zealand’s obligations. The U.N.R.R.A. Bill calls for the appropriation of 
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£2,600,000 for relief in the distressed and devastated countries, of which 
10 per cent will be paid in New Zealand currency and the balance in goods. 
Mr. Nash's appeal to New Zealand to go to the limit in restoring the health 
and well-being of the distressed nations was received with applause, and the 
Bill was passed without a division. Mr. Nash also submitted the report of 
the New Zealand delegation to the Monetary Conference at Bretton Woods. 
Our quota to the Monetary Fund is assessed at £1,562,500, of which probably 
£750,000 is to be subscribed in gold and the balance in New Zealand currency. 
The main object of the agreement is to discourage over-importing, while 
protecting the nations from an undue curtailment of imports. Mr. Nash 
assured the House that membership did not necessarily involve a return to 
the gold standard. As chairman of the New Zealand delegation, he had 
consistently asserted that the New Zealand Government did not propose, 
and would not agree, to waive its right to select imports. It would so order 
its total imports as to ensure that the necessary exchange for current trans¬ 
actions would always be available. Our net quota for the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development is the same as for the Fund, 
except that, in special circumstances, it will be paid in full at the outset. 
Should New Zealand become a member of the Bank, the 20 per cent would 
be paid in gold to the equivalent of £312,500, and in New Zealand currency 
to the equivalent of £2,812,500. Though complementary to each other, 
Mr. Nash explained that the Monetary Fund and the Bank are quite distinct. 
The former is to facilitate the day-to-day import and export business and 
short-term transactions. The function of the Bank would be to give con¬ 
fidence in fields of international investment where otherwise fear and 
uncertainty would predominate. Whether the plans would commend them¬ 
selves to the various Governments in their present form or not, there could 
be no gainsaying the basic ideals underlying their formulation, namely, the 
happiness, prosperity and general well-being of all peoples. 

Chinese Immigration 

In the last moments of the session, through the all-embracing medium of a 
“washing-up" Bill, Parliament passed a striking gesture of goodwill towards 
a great ally, China. By Clauses 9 to 11 of this measure, together with the 
Finance Bill, all our immigration laws discriminating against the Chinese were 
repealed. The most obnoxious feature, the poll-tax, was described by 
Mr. Nash as a blot on our legislation. Henceforth any Chinese coming to 
New Zealand will be subject only to such tests in the issue of permits as 
apply to all aliens. New Zealand's anti-Chinese legislation dates back to 
1881 when there were 5,004 Chinese in the Colony, representing the residue, 
for the most part, of the gold rushes of the i86o’s. New Zealand then came 
into line with the Australian Colonies by imposing a poll-tax of £10. In 
later years the British Government, feeling some sympathy with the ideal 
of a white Australia and a white New Zealand, was slightly reluctant to 
disallow the anti-Chinese legislation of the Colonies. The appearance of 
Richard Seddon as Premier of New Zealand was the important factor. 
A mining district first sent him to Parliament in 1879 as a firm opponent of 
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the Chinese and he now seized every opportunity of tightening up the 
restrictions. Against opposition in the Legislative Council in 1896, he 
increased the poll-tax to £100 and limited the number of Chinese who might 
be brought into the country to one for every 200 tons burden of a ship. 
There being then only 3,711 Chinese in New Zealand, it would appear that 
the danger was not increasing, yet the Immigration Restriction Act of 1899 
placed the Chinese in a position inferior to the natives of India who 
had begun to arrive in small numbers. In 1905 Seddon had resolutions 
passed by Parliament objecting to the Chinese indentured labour in South 
Africa and he did not relax any of our restrictions. The recent influx of 
Indians and other Asiatics has been markedly greater than of Chinese. The 
census of 1936 showed 2,161 Chinese-born residents in the Dominion, being 
a decrease of 27 per cent in the preceding 15 years, while 2,189 Indians 
represented an increase of 12 per cent. The removal of this discrimination, 
which has been warmly welcomed by the Chinese Consul General in New 
Zealand, has evoked no protest whatever in the Dominion. 

Population and Immigration 

The population question has been causing a good deal of anxiety in recent 
years. The cessation oi immigration since the war began has accentuated 
the steady decline in the rate of increase for the past quarter of a century. 
In the Year Book for 1944 the Government Statistician states that, in the five 
years of the depression, 1931 to 1935, the net exodus from New Zealand 
was 9,918. An inflow then set in, but it was so slight that the excess of 
arrivals in seven years from 1936 to 1942, including three war years, was 
only 14,106. Meanwhile the rate of natural increase, the Statistician says, 
has reached a critical position. In 1936 the excess of births over deaths 
touched the lowest point, 7*89 per 1,000 mean population. Obviously with 
a rate so low there would, in the near future, be a stationary or more probably 
a declining white population. Though economic factors are not the only, 
or possibly not even the most important cause, yet the immediate cause of 
the low increase was the economic depression which began in 1931. There 
had since been some recovery in the birth-rate which, in spite of the higher 
death-rate, had restored to the population a modest margin of growth. The 
present population of the Dominion is estimated at 1,642,041, including 
96,939 Maoris who show a vigorous increase. The organizations interested 
in immigration have been disappointed at the failure to get a reassuring 
statement from the Government regarding post-war policy. When a deputa¬ 
tion from the Dominion Settlement and Population Association waited on 
the Prime Minister in December, all the comfort he could offer was that 
the Government would regard sympathetically the immigration of orphans 
from the United Kingdom and even from other countries, since these would 
not involve housing difficulties. They would be glad to get 1,000 carpenters 
from Britain to assist in housing, but unfortunately Britain needed all her 
artisans. The first duty of New Zealand was to her own soldiers returning 
from overseas service. “Whatever it costs”, said Mr. Fraser, “our first 
responsibility is to carry out their rehabilitation to the limit of our resources.” 
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In November a large party of Polish refugees from Russia and Persia, 
including upwards of 700 orphaned children, arrived in New Zealand as 
guests of the Dominion until an opportunity occurs for them to return to 
their fadierland. Mr. Fraser gave an assurance that, if any wished to remain 
in the Dominion, the Government would warmly welcome them. Mean¬ 
while they are living in comfortable camp quarters with their own school 
teachers, doctors, nurses and other officials. 

Labour and the Trading Banks 

Resolutions of the Labour Party Conference in New Zealand have so often 
heralded, or coincided with, Government action, that special importance 
now attaches to them. In October the party Conference decided to call upon 
the Government to consider the promotion of a State Trading Bank by 
immediately acquiring the privately owned shares in the Bank of New 
Zealand. According to a report in the party’s official newspaper, the Standard 
of November 16, the matter was brought to a head when, amid scenes of 
unprecedented enthusiasm, the Conference adopted a recommendation of 
the Finance and Policy Committee. The chairman of that Committee con¬ 
tended that, although the Government now had effective control of currency 
and credit, those arrangements could be swept away over night by a change 
of government, but if a State Trading Bank was a legislative fact, then it 
could only be changed in the sight of the people, namely, in Parliament. 

The left wing of the Labour party has for years been dissatisfied with what 
it describes as the orthodox finance of Mr. Nash, and the satisfaction expressed 
at the adoption of the present resolution was enhanced by the fact that 
Mr. Nash himself seconded it. In doing so he explained that, at the last 
Conference, he had expressed the opinion that it was not necessary at the 
time to take over the Bank of New Zealand. Whilst supporting the present 
proposals, he did not think that they would bring the advantages some people 
expected, but he believed it was in the best interests of the country that such 
a proposal should receive unanimous support, if that were possible. “A 
State Trading Bank”, he said, “could be used as an instrument of government 
policy only to the extent that its administration was just and efficient, and 
that the price charged for services rendered was fair and in accord with their 
value to the recipient.” A State Trading Bank could carry out the services 
for the Government which the Bank of New Zealand now provided and 
could handle loan disbursements to help farmers and traders in their business. 
“But”, he added, 

“it could not provide costless credit, or what was often called debt-free money. 
If the Government, after full consideration of the recommendation of the Com¬ 
mittee, decided to acquire the shares, and I believe it would so decide, then it 
would take every possible benefit from the Bank to the advantage of the country 
and its people. So long as it was not thought that there was magic in the ownership 
of a bank or that miracles could be performed by simple ownership, then they were 
on the right track.” 

The Labour Conference, Mr. Nash said, had the power to make the policy 
of the party, which was submitted to the electors, who decided whether it 
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should become law. If the electors so decided, then it was for the parlia¬ 
mentary party in power to decide how to give effect to the policy. If the 
setting up of a State Trading Bank was necessary to give full control of 
credit and currency, then that was in accord with the policy of the party as 
submitted to the electors at all elections. By this decision the Labour party 
is believed to have reached unanimity on a subject which has divided it 
sharply for some years. 

The announcement evoked a chorus of protests from the Chambers of 
Commerce and a special meeting of the shareholders of the Bank. Since the 
Seddon Government in 1894-8 rescued the Bank from threatened collapse, 
the State has held a controlling representation on the Board. It nominates 
four out of six Directors. The total issued ordinary share capital of the Bank 
is £6,328,125 in £1 shares, of which the Government holds about a third, 
leaving in private hands 3,750,000 shares. The number of shareholders in 
New Zealand is 7,700 and the average holding £450. In London there are 
1,400 shareholders with an average holding of £420, and in Australia 
250 shareholders with an average holding of £510. On the market values 
ruling at the time of the Labour Party Conference it would cost the State 
about £9,120,000 to buy out the private shareholders. 

The Statute of Westminster 

Some disappointment is expressed at the failure of the Government to 
implement the promise to the House in the Governor General’s speech in 
February 1944 to adopt the Statute of Westminster. The prospect of its 
adoption evoked considerable public interest and prompted the publication 
of two books on the subject. One, edited by J. C. Beaglehole, contained 
five lectures by Professors of Victoria College, and the other was by A. E. 
Currie, a constitutional lawyer of standing. Both favoured the adoption 
of the Statute. 

Salaries of Members of Parliament 
Parliament, early in October, appointed a Select Committee to consider 
the salaries paid to members. It was recognized that the honoraria members 
received, namely £450 in the Plouse of Representatives, and £315 in the 
Legislative Council, were inadequate to meet the expenses involved, especi¬ 
ally as sessions haw been much more frequent since the war began. The 
Committee found that members have to devote all their time to parliamentary 
duties and it believed ‘‘that membership of Parliament should not be confined 
to citizens with unearned income to meet the expenditure required for the 
maintenance of their home and social life. To ensure the freedom of judge¬ 
ment of members, payment for full-time services should be made from 
government funds, and it was undesirable for members’ honoraria to be 
supplemented from outside sources.” Allowing £150 for tax-free disburse¬ 
ments, many members had to pay £37. io.r. in national and social security 
charges on an assessed income of £300, while their net income was not more 
than £200. By private arrangement Ministers in the Labour Government 
had given a portion of their salaries to subsidize the incomes of private 
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members on the Government side of the House. The Committee recomj 
mended that members of the House should receive £500 a year with aJ 
allowance of £250 to cover expenses incurred in the course of their duties J 
and that members of the Council should receive £375. The Finance Bill! 
through which these increases were implemented, also gives the Speaker ofl 
the Lower House £1,000 a year (with allowance of £100), instead of £9oJ 
(and £100), and the Chairman of Committees £750 (and £150) in place ol 
£675. The salary of the Speaker of the Council was raised from £720 to £8ooj$ 
and that of the Chairman of Committees from £450 to £500. Provision wal 
also made for the number of Cabinet Ministers to be increased from 10 to 1 2I 
the two extra Ministers to receive the same salaries as the others. Hitherte 
they were paid by contributions from their colleagues. The salaries op 
Parliamentary Under-secretaries are raised from £600 to £800. Though thf 
Bill passed as a measure agreed on between the parties, it was severelf 
criticized as highly inopportune in view of the existing grave labour unresi 
under war restrictions, though the Labour Party Conference recommended;; 
the increases in October. Sections of the working class, who, under thf ■ 
stabilization of wages, have been denied increases, have angrily accused 
Members of Parliament of selfishly looking after themselves. ■ 

New Zealand, 

January 1945. 
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BEREAVEMENT IN VICTORY 

AMONG the shining names of history and epic a few stand out, which 
belong to men who, having led their countrymen through times of extreme 
danger towards the attainment of noble ends, perish in the moment when 
success is achieved or made secure. They arc denied the earthly reward of 
transcendent service to humanity, in the honourable repose that comes when 
the battle is won; posterity endeavours to atone by according to them a 
pure and indefectible fame. For others, who after battling on the heights 
come down again at last to the petty arena of everyday debate, there may be 
recrimination and question, the laurels withered and the crown tarnished; 
but not for these. “They shall fear no evil report.” They share in the unique 
renown that religious devotion bestows upon martyrs, for whom death is 
swallowed up in victory. Most nations treasure the memory of some heroes 
of this rare order; England so remembers Nelson, and America Lincoln. 
With these illustrious names must now be enrolled that of Franklin Roosevelt. 

Between him and Lincoln, or any of the great figures of the past who in 
their generation have embodied the aspirations of the United States, there 
need be no comparison or competition; for in a sense that is not true of 
any elder American Roosevelt belonged to the world, lie was beyond all 
question the truest and mightiest external friend the British Commonwealth 
of Nations has ever known; and was mourned as sincerely from London 
to Wellington as in Washington or New York. To claim more, to suggest 
that because for us who wxre not concerned with the acute controversies 
in which so much of the President's public life was passed his transcendent 
greatness stood out in clearer relief than for his own nation, would be unjust 
to the political discernment of Americans, who have shown as much by their 
actions under his leadership as by their tributes to his memory that they 
possess in fullest measure the capacity—which is the hall-mark of a great 
free people—to maintain with vigour the principles of their several parties 
and yet pursue with unanimous devotion the greater causes that lie beyond 
party. In his last years Americans, including those who continued to oppose 
him stoutly on domestic issues, were proud to recognize as true the image 
of Roosevelt that had been conceived in the minds of millions in the suffering 
nations of Europe, as the incarnation of the hope of liberty that had sunk 
so low in the years of defeat that without his championship it might have 
seemed about to be extinguished for ever. . 

Although it is the glory of England to have shone through the centuries 
as a beacon star for the oppressed—and never more brightly than during 
the death-grapple with the forces of European despotism from which we 
have at last emerged triumphant—it is difficult to recall any Englishman 
who has been revered so widely as the representative figure of human liberty. 
If there is any name that can be set beside Roosevelt’s, not for authority, 
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but for the universality of the principle for which it stood and the esteem 
in which it was held, it is that of one who never sought or filled any public 
office of greater responsibility than the stewardship of the Chiltern Hundreds 

_William Wilberforce—’who also died almost on the day of the final victory 

of his lifelong campaign, though he himself had long resigned the leadership 
to others. But Wilberforce had entered politics as the intimate friend of 
the younger William Pitt; and in their youth the two were close associates 
in the cause of emancipation; it was indeed only the vast responsibilities 
that fell upon Pitt in the long war years that withdrew him from active 
participation in his friend’s unceasing fight. It may be said of Roosevelt 
that he bore as great a public burden as Pitt while maintaining as con¬ 
sistently as Wilberforce his place in the world as the most eloquent advocate 
and devoted champion of ideal liberty. 

In its broad aspect the war career of Roosevelt recalls the memory of Pitt, 
as that of his associate Mr. Churchill recalls the memory of Pitt’s father. 
Each statesman had the ambition and capacity to be a great peace minister; 
each entered on supreme office with the mandate to restore prosperity and 
social harmony to a country struggling in a morass of economic disorganiza¬ 
tion, and each—Roosevelt more fully than Pitt—had time to show his 
greatness in the task of reconstruction. But each w'as interrupted with his 
work half done by the necessity to turn against external enemies; and both 
demonstrated on the grand scale the peculiar power that may nerve the 
arm of a war minister when his whole heart is in the work of peace and he 
is moved by a noble anger against the men of violence who are diverting 
him from his proper service to mankind. 

The Vocation of America 

For the Allies who have fought side by side with the United States in 
the war now ended with Germany, as in the war that already marches 
towards victory in the Far East, and especially for the British Common¬ 
wealth, Roosevelt stands out above all as the first statesman of the New 
World to comprehend the universality of the issue that National Socialism 
challenged in 1939. He knew that the interdependence of nations had gone 
so far that the time had come when Lincoln’s epigram must take on world¬ 
wide significance: the world could not continue half slave and half free. 
In his thought there was a necessary confederacy of free nations for the 
defence of freedom; and the United States did not so much need to be 
brought into the confederacy as belong to it already, having only to be 
made conscious of its birthright of membership, and indeed of its inevitable 
leadership therein. But between the American people of 1939 and the 
recognition of their vocation there was set a gulf that history and geography 
had combined to deepen. The most potent strain in the ancestry of Americans 
had taught them that they were free men and lovers of peace who had crossed 
the ocean to find release .from the twin scourges of Europe—despotism and 
war; and now their self-isolation seemed more than ever justified by the 
return of both to Europe in a form more barbarous and virulent than history 
had known. It was Roosevelt's work to guide the American mind, by the 
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patient and understanding stages required for the reversal of an ancient 
tradition that in origin was much more honourable than a prejudice, to the 
realization of their changed status in the world, and the necessity to re¬ 
interpret their cardinal beliefs in a new context. America was no longer a 
sanctuary; and the time was gone by when liberty could live as a refugee. 
Power unsurpassed by any nation had come to the United States, and with 
power responsibility; it was now the duty of Americans to carry back the 
banners of freedom that had been guarded for a hundred and fifty years to 
the reconquest of the lands, whence, according to the tradition, it had been 
expelled. By successive stages of increasing material help to the nations 
banded against Germany, Roosevelt fostered in his country the understanding 
that it belonged by nature to their fellowship; and the United States had 
become by implication full guarantors for the survival of free institutions 
in Europe before ever the aggression of another despotic Power across the 
Pacific Ocean precipitated her own armed entry into the world war. 

One of the great turning-points in history occurred at the end of the 
Dark Ages, when Christianity, which had become more and more an affair 
of monks, aspiring merely to guard the last relics of a better age in spiritual 
fortresses amid the barbarian flood, turned again towards the world in the 
Hildebrandine revival and the twelfth-century renaissance, and aspired to 
inform and direct the life of secular society. A revolution in thought of 
the same order has been involved for Americans by their assumption of a 
predominant part in the war against Hitlerism and in the tasks of European 
reconstruction that fall inevitably to the victors. Franklin Roosevelt was 
not the originator of that trend; if any individual can claim that title, it 
belongs to Woodrow Wilson, though in fact forces fat beyond the control 
of individual statesmen have long been combining to deflect the traditional 
lines of American policy. Nor are the powers of reaction to be underrated. 
It is to be expected that the foundations of Roosevelt's political thought 
will have to meet formidable challenge from parties appealing to the inbred 
instinct of Americans for the ancient ways. It remains his achievement to 
have planted in the mind of his country the new outlook upon world affairs 
and the world responsibilities of America, not as a departure from principle 
made necessary in supreme emergency, but as something designed to be 
permanent, because the inevitable expression in a new age of the doctrines* 
on which the Founding Fathers based their polity. If Roosevelt's conception 
of the mission of America prevails—as in this season of stupendous victory 
there is every hope and expectation that it will prevail—the best guarantee is 
given that the whole future of humanity will move forward into the “sunlit 
uplands” that Mr. Churchill five years ago saw through darkness from afar. 

Per Ardua ad Astra 

Looking back from the heights of victory upon the long road that has been 
travelled since those desperate, heroic days when none but the British people 
doubted the imminence of their final destruction, it is now possible to see 
the tyhole process of the war as a progressive manifestation of the invisible 
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bond that links all free peoples in a league of mutual protection. After the 
fall of France, when the world, friendly and hostile, expected the immediate 
submission of the British Isles, it is literally true, though it will probably 
never be believed by those who were not present, that the people at large 
did not even consider the possibility of ultimate defeat. What then looked 
to the dispassionate observer like obstinate folly has now vindicated its right 
to be recorded in history as sublime faith: a faith in due course supported 
by works, but all the magnificence of the national achievement in the five 
succeeding years—the prowess of the little band of fighter airmen in the 
Battle of Britain, the endurance of the town populations in the terrible 
winter of 1940-41, the dedication of the whole manhood and womanhood 
of the nation in a universal mobilization that has never been approached 
for completeness by any other country, the ceaseless warfare of the navy 
and the merchant marine, and then the long chain of victories on land, from 
Alamein to Milan and from Caen to Hamburg—all was implicitly contained 
in the act of faith that was made but not even formulated in the last days 
of June 1940. If it had been formulated, it could only have been as an act 
of faith in the justice of the cause; but if it had been necessary further to 
rationalize it, then the average Englishman would probably have said that, 
provided the flag of freedom was by some means kept flying, over however 
small a beleaguered area, the liberty-loving and peace-loving Powers of the 
world must sooner or later come to the rescue. 

Certainly the Prime Minister, who was planning in those days boldly and 
largely for campaigns of years ahead, perceived from the outset the true 
importance of British resistance, which was to keep in being a nucleus round 
which the vast potential forces of the free countries would ultimately rally. 
This was to be the war of an expanding brotherhood; and until new members 
were added to it, reliance must be upon the brotherhood already in the field, 
consisting at that time solely of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
Therefore Mr. Churchill, in full accord with the Governments of the 
sovereign Dominions, who stood unquestioningly in the hour of disaster by 
the pledges they had given at the outset of the struggle, planned from the 
first an imperial strategy, designed at all costs to keep communications open 
between the British nations dispersed about the globe. The implication, 
that in order to maintain, the stations essential to sea power, on which the 
continuity of the imperial system depended, risks must be taken that might 
expose the British Isles themselves to invasion and conquest, was confidently 
faced; and upon that courageous decision, perhaps more than any other, 
has hung the issue of the war. For sea power has held fast throughout, and 
has performed its ancient double function in strategy: it has provided the 
connecting chain that enables the gathering hosts of liberty to form their 
line of battle, and it has hemmed the enemy within a band of investment 
that he must ultimately attempt to break or perish. In conformity with the 
strategic law that long ago sealed the doom of Bonapartism, Hitler’s Germany 
was compelled to make its bid to break out of the ring by. striking eastward, 
and so brought into action on the Allied side the inexhaustible man-power 
of the staunch Russian republic; and the second effort of the National 
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Socialist diplomacy, which essayed to raise the siege by invoking the Asiatic 
confederate to break the ring from outside, made the issue certain by ranging 
the most powerful state of the modern world finally in the belligerent ranks 
of the United Nations. 

Unconditional Surrender 

From that time the issue has been determined and ineluctable. The powers 
of darkness indeed must needs have their hour; half of European Russia was 
ravaged, and the Anglo-American forces suffered grievous and humiliating 
disasters before the tide turned. But the strategic necessities worked them¬ 
selves out with majestic rhythm to the enemy’s undoing. The stages through 
which the tremendous tragedy moved to its climax and resolution are 
surveyed in this issue by the correspondent of The Round Table who has 
followed through twenty-three quarterly numbers the manifold vicissitudes 
of the European war. The end is a cataclysm so awful that the imagination 
quails to contemplate it; and history may be searched in vain for a parallel 
to the prodigy of defeat and ruin that Germany presents to-day. The barbaric 
military Power, which but thirty months ago held in its grip the lands of 
ancient civilization from the Atlantic to the Volga and from the North Cape 
to the approaches of the Nile, has been broken and rent and scattered until 
its surviving commanders think themselves fortunate to have the opportunity 
of surrendering their demoralized troops by millions at a time. The proud 
cities of Germany have been ground into powder by the remorseless ham¬ 
mering of that air weapon which the German leaders themselves unloosed 
upon the world in cold calculation that it would suffice to bring them absolute 
victory before the danger of retaliation need be considered. With their 
destruction the means of sustaining the industrial resources of German life 
have been all but obliterated. The hosts of foreign helots on whom the 
aggressors had relied to grow the crops to maintain the food-supply of the 
nation while its armies pursued their career of conquest have been released 
and dispersed towards their native countries, leaving the fields of Germany 
waste and desolate as they have not been since the Thirty Years War, or 
even since the Black Death. In the midst of it all the maniac despot, 
who so lately was being accorded half-divine honours, has perished obscurely, 
no one quite knows how; while across the Alps his forerunner, associate, 
and acolyte has died like a dog. 

The dimensions of the drama are too vast for the mind immediately to 
contemplate. Yet ever since the full enormity of the Nazi-Fascist conspiracy 
was revealed five years ago, all must have felt it inevitable that in some such 
thunderous cataclysm of blood and fire the tyrant empires must go down to 
their doom. For this was no attempt by two nations of the European family 
to gain for themselves such a place among the Powers as elder states had 
long enjoyed, but a challenge to the very foundations of civilization and 
morals, an attempt to reverse the current of human progress as it has been 
painfully sustained through the vicissitudes of two thousand years, a threat 
only to be met in pitched battle of absolutes, internecine, not to be com¬ 
promised until one side or the other was totally destroyed. Nothing less 
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terrible than the present plight of Germany could bear witness to future 
ages that in earthly affairs justice prevails at last, as the British people in 
1940, by their defiance of power that seemed omnipotent, declared their 
faith that it must prevail 

The story is told of the great scholar William Paton Ker, a man of few 
words but all of them profound, that in 1918 

on the day of the Armistice he sat silent among men who were talking in his club. 
They said this and that about the war, about the peace, and W. P. Ker said nothing. 
Then, in a lull, he murmured “God is not mocked”, and went his ways. 

There is nothing to be added to those four words in exposition of the still 
more terrible fate that Germany has brought upon herself at the hands of 
outraged civilization to-day. 

Beyond Victory 

At the end of this fearful trial of strength the United Nations find themselves 
masters of a Europe in which the whole social and political order has to be 
built anew—in Germany with scarcely even the wreckage of the old surviving 
as foundation. In the Far East there remains a stern last phase to which all 
their applicable power must be devoted; and in a little while they will be 
masters of the world. It is an exalted charge and a most grave responsibility. 

The responsibility has indeed been foreseen, and the plans that have been 
concerted in advance for its discharge are now in train for fulfilment. The 
apparatus of Allied control is being set up in Germany, and measures of 
necessary severity are being taken to ensure that, so far as human foresight 
can provide, the power of Germans to resume their predatory career shall 
never be permitted to revive. By a fortunate combination of circumstances, 
which may be more than coincidence, the delegates of the United Nations 
are assembled at San Francisco at the very moment when the overthrow of 
Germany is consummated, and engaged in their august task of drawing the 
lines of the future order of the world. For them is the challenge to place 
power and justice in their right relation in world affairs—one of the eternal 
problems of international society. 

Yet when the havoc of the great tempest has been at last allayed, it may 
be fourfd that the soul-searching experience of world war has wrought a 
change of heart in common humanity that goes deeper than the issues that 
can be debated in an international conference. The delegates to San Francisco 
are charged to erect the future structure of world peace upon the foundation 
of agreement between national states; and rightly so, because these states 
have fought and conquered, and in a desolated world there is to-day no 
other institutional foundation on which to build. It has nevertheless to be 
recognized that the hold of the national state upon the conscience of men is 
not now so absolute as it seemed six years ago. On the elementary level 
war has at least shown that self-sufficiency, so hopefully pursued in pre¬ 
war politics, means for a small nation defencelessness, and may make a 
great Power an intolerable threat to the whole world. The fundamental 
assumption, which has ruled international society for four hundred years 
and is still the necessary starting-point of negotiation, has come into question 
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at a level of thought that does not yet directly affect politics. There has been 
a widespread reversion to the ancient idea of a natural law, of higher validity 
than the law enacted by national states, which is the test by which the binding 
force of their statutes is to be measured. Such a line of thought is implied 
when conscience in the United Nations, passing beyond the domain of its 
undoubted right to exact retribution for crimes against the laws of war, 
revolts at the enormities revealed in Buchenwald and Belsen, and demands 
that condign punishment be inflicted on the guilty, even though the wrong 
has been done by Germans to Germans and within the legal territory of the 
sovereign German state. Antigone speaks again to the modern world: 

OvSe <J&€V€IV TOCTOVTOV COOfJLTjV TO. OOL 

KrjpvyfiaO', cdor dypaina Kao(j>a\r} 6eu>v 
vopup,a hvvatjdai 6vt)t6v ov9 * v'nephpape'iv. 
ov yap tl vvv ye. KayOes, aAA’ del nore 
£fj rama. 

1 thought not that thy decrees had such power that thou, being mortal man, couldst 
overpass the unwritten and inviolate ordinances of the gods. For these things are not 
of to-day or yesterday, but live for ever. 

The same sense of a natural law is implicit in Mr. Roosevelt’s doctrine of 
the four freedoms and in the text of the Atlantic Charter; indeed, it can never 
be wholly forsworn when American influence is exerted in world affairs, 
for it is embalmed in the political scriptures of the United States—the 
Declaration of Independence and the Constitution. 

It may prove to have been one of the fundamental services rendered by 
the American Republic to humanity, that it has transmitted in lapidary 
language to posterity the doctrines that were prevalent among the great 
thinkers of the eighteenth century, and so caused all Americans to grow up 
in the faith that there are some political truths that are self-evident, and some 
human rights that are inalienable. In the horror of the civilized world at 
the revelation of the results proceeding in Germany from the contrary belief 
—that all rights depend upon the grace of the absolute state, against whose 
will no universal law may be quoted—there has been a general revulsion 
towards the old teaching. 

The movement is popular; political philosophers and jurists have not as 
yet been much affected by it. It has not become sufficiently coherent or 
defined to influence institutions; the work of the San Francisco Conference 
remains necessarily within the boundaries of international law, which is 
concerned with the relations between sovereign states, and cannot inquire 
into their regard for the universal rights of their subjects. Yet there exists 
this profound determination bred of the experience of this war, that men and 
women, because their rights are prior to their national allegiance, must be 
protected against the arbitrary will of such a state as was destroyed on May 8. 

Into this larger expression has now passed the campaign for the vindication 
of the rule of law on which Great Britain and France embarked six years ago. 
The decisive legal step in the emergence of modern civilization was taken 
when men learned to think of the violent transgression of the rights of one 
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individual by another, not as private wrongs, to be pursued by blood-feud 
or settled by money compensation, but as offences against the King’s peace. 
In the next phase of human progress recognition may be demanded for a 
Peace of Man, which is broken whenever and wherever violence is done to 
fundamental rights, and indeed by the very existence of such forms of 
tyranny as the United Nations have now combined to overthrow. This 
Peace must be protected by the reign of a natural or universal law; and in a 
world that has for four centuries been accustomed to understand law only 
as the command of a state, the development of some form of universal 
' society, transcending the authority of national states, will become a logical 
necessity. In the long period of tranquillity which the world hopes to secure 
under the protection ot the League to be founded at San Francisco, these 
ideas may have time to germinate and reach constructive stature, and issue 
at last in some organic society, capable, in Bryce’s words, “of satisfying the 
need men have to find a consecration for power, and a tie which shall bind 
them together and represent the aspirations of collective humanity”. 
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THE DWINDLING STRENGTH OF ISOLATIONISM 

AS the San Francisco Conference met, American public opinion was by 
all indications more ready for a strong program of international peace¬ 
preserving action than at any time in its history. A few days before the 
Conference assembled, the Gallup Poll, which has shown remarkable accuracy 
in measuring opinion on presidential elections, took a survey on the question: 
“Do you think the United States should join a world organization with police 
power to maintain world peace?” The question was answered “Yes” by no 
fewer than 81 per cent of those queried. Only n per cent said “No” and 
8 per cent said they had no opinion. 

This resounding majority has rarely been equalled on any issue of domestic 
or foreign affairs. Of course it represents a sharp change from the past. 
In 1937, when the same question was asked, the results were: Yes—26 per 
cent; No—59 per cent; No opinion—22 per cent. In 1941, just before Pearl 
Harbor, the results were: Yes—38 per cent; No—39 per cent; No opinion 
—23 per cent. And in 1942, after a year of participation in the war, the 
results were: Yes—59 per cent; No—22 per cent; No opinion—19 per cent. 
To-day’s great majority also represents an increase since last year, when the 
Dumbarton Oaks draft was prepared. The test then showed: Yes—72 per 
cent; No—13 per cent; No opinion—15 per cent. 

In addition, the indications are that American opinion regards the issue 
of joining a world league as of great importance. “How important”, the 
Gallup Poll asked, “do you think it is that we join such a world organization 
—very important, fairly important, or not too important ?” Those questioned 
replied: “Very important—83 per cent; Fairly important—11 per cent; 
Not too important—3 per cent; No opinion—3 per cent.” 

One does not have to believe such public opinion polls to be infallible— 
although all politicians take them very seriously—to see that we have here 
a great and significant indication of sentiment. Since the American form of 
government does not permit general elections on specific issues, the polls 
are one of few available and impressive checks to support or dismay a 
President or the Congress. However, support for international co-opera¬ 
tion, while never before so strong as today, has been a perceptible majority 
view for several years. Isolationism has been definitely rejected by the voters 
generally for the last two biennial elections, although individual isolationists 
can still get elected here and there. 

Another striking sign of the times came during March when, in the old, 
conservative state of New Hampshire, the voters met in their picturesque 
and ultra-democratic “town meetings”. These gatherings, whose only 
parallel is in some of the Swiss Mountain cantons, bring all the voters of 
the town to an all-day meeting. There, with one of their number as 
“moderator”, they debate without let or hindrance the issues of town welfare. 
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They vote funds for highways, schools and other important matters, and 
they elect town officials. Government is in the hands of a board of three 
“selectmen” who are elected at the meeting. No one who has ever attended 
one of these town meetings can forget the rugged simplicity, freedom 
of speech and ultra-democracy of the proceedings. The meetings are only 
possible where the towns are fairly small—from a few hundred to a few 
thousand population. 

Once in a while the towns debate a matter of national or world importance, 
and so it was in New Hampshire this year. The following question was on 
the “warrant” (agenda) of the meetings: “To sec if the town will vote to 
support United States membership in a general system of international 
co-operation, such as that proposed at the Dumbarton Oaks Conference, 
having police power to maintain the peace of the world.” The question was 
debated in lively fashion. In all 224 New Hampshire towns the vote was 
18 to 1 in favor of international co-operation. The result, like the process, 
was thrilling. 

Now, this is not to say that Americans understand the specific issues of 
the San Francisco Conference. Their sentiment follows general lines. But 
on some definite points they react very sharply. When, in March, it was 
revealed that at Yalta Marshal Stalin had asked three General Assembly 
votes for the Soviet Union, and that President Roosevelt had decided to ask 
for three votes for the United States, the American popular reaction was 
sharp and critical. Indeed, so vigorously did the country express its opposi¬ 
tion to multiple voting privileges—and without benefit of public opinion 
polls—that President Roosevelt withdrew the suggestion that the United 
States should ask for more than one vote for itself. It was a vivid illustration 
of the authority of public opinion. 

The episode left the unpleasant suspicion that there may have been other 
secret understandings at Yalta. Wffiile Americans are more or less reconciled 
to the inevitability and utility of Big Three meetings, they are opposed to 
a man to secret commitments. If the meetings must be held in secrecy, they 
want the communiques—when they do not relate to military security—to 
be completely full and frank. They now see that the report on Yalta was 
only partial, and they have some basis for assuming that the full facts have 
not yet come to light. They will welcome the day when military security 
can no longer be used as a cloak for diplomatic understandings of far- 
reaching character. This is one more point on which Anglo-American and 
Russian thinking requires mutual adjustment. 

The Innocence of Uncle Sam 

There is another fact in this connexion which others ought always to keep 
in mind. Americans still have a terrific inferiority complex in diplomacy. 
The late Will Rogers coined a phrase which will stick long in American 
memories: “The United States never lost a war or won a conference.” 
However specious the aphorism, probably more than three-quarters of the 
citizens of this nation think it is true. Diplomacy has long been a scorned 
profession. State Department officials have been called “cookie pushers”— 
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cookies being American for what you eat at pink teas.* Even now, the 
salaries and expense allowances of our diplomatic corps are too low to per¬ 
mit anyone without a private income to thrive therein. The foreign sendee 
does not attract our ablest men. 

Even so, we do not justify the inferiority complex: our diplomats and 
political horse-traders are not so stupid as all that. But the public think they 
are, and they conceive of all foreign diplomats as paragons of shrewdness 
and guile. Thus, American public opinion is always ready to jump to the 
conclusion that we have been trimmed every time we enter an international 
meeting. Usually vtfe think of the British Foreign Office as being the clever 
party of the second part. Thus, one highly-placed American who ought to 
know better described the American proposals at Bretton Woods as “to 
permit Great Britain to reach through the palings of the fence and milk the 
American cow” while the British plan was “to go right through the fence, 
milk the cow, and cut her up for steaks”. That is how suspicious and fearful 
we often are. 

And so in the many negotiations which loom ahead of us, especially those 
in economic fields, it will be an uphill job to convince Americans it is to 
their own interest to contribute to overseas rehabilitation as heavily as we 
shall doubtless have to do. This is the 1945 version of the old war debts 
question. Happily, lend-lease gives us a formula which we believe will avoid 
the protracted plaguing of the war debts question. But not completely. 
Lend-lease extensions after the collapse of Germany will be increasingly 
difficult, and the problem of further advances for food and rebuilding, the 
disposal of American equipment left scattered abroad, and many other post¬ 
fighting adjustments will require great wisdom in handling. 

It is well to realize that there is a constant stream of gossip in all parts 
of the world, seeking to spread mistrust between Britain and the United 
States on all these issues. Currently, there is a widespread rumor in the 
United States that we have to pay Britain a head-tax for every American 
soldier who lands in the British Isles. I have heard this story repeated as 
fact in a dozen sources. Not long ago it was as confidently asserted that the 
British Government charges rent for the use of England by the United 
States Eighth Air Force. And way out in Tarawa, in the Gilbert and Ellice 
Crown Colony, otherwise intelligent officers and enlisted men assure you 
that the British are charging the United States from fifty to one hundred 
thousand dollars a year for the use of the island, which we won at such a cost 
from the Japanese. It is an accepted fact in the Officers’ Mess at Tarawa 
that the British demand five dollars for every coconut tree the Americans 
destroy and collect fifty dollars per month per Gook in the native labor 
corps. (A Gook is a Gilbert Islander.) 

These rumors have no great effect upon the friendship between the 
Americans and the four British officers on Tarawa, but they have spread 
from neighbor to neighbor in the United States and have been printed as 

* A pink tea, which some English readers may find less immediately intelligible than 
cookies, is afternoon tea in the more antique tradition, including proper punctilio with 
the sugar tongs.— Editor. 
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fact in papers and magazines. They touch not only Tarawa, but nearly every 
part of the world. 

This does not mean that Americans naturally suspect the British, and 
refuse to give them the decent benefit of a doubt. It means that a constant 
and ancient propaganda just as effective as a Nazi propaganda line is still 
in dangerous operation. It means that there are people who are definitely 
opposed to Anglo-American co-operation—who believe that the things for 
which the British and Americans stand arc inimical to their interests. 

As far as one can observe, British officials and press officers, with their 
customary reticence, believe it is undignified to deny such rumors. The 
reverse is true. It is dangerous to leave them undenied. No job could be 
more fruitful for the British Information Service in the United States than 
to make a comprehensive and staggering compilation of the lies about the 
British that are circulated here, and then specifically give the evidence that 
denies them. Only a start seems to have been made in this work. 

A Prophet of the World State 
The fear of Americans that they are being “done” may be one of the largest 
hazards to the peace. It should be disproved and counteracted. Perhaps the 
best thing would be to appoint the ablest possible Americans to the negotiat¬ 
ing jobs. That may well be the case at San Francisco, where our delegation 
has several strong members, notably the Republican leader, Senator Vanden- 
berg. This outstanding minority spokesman has presented eight amend¬ 
ments to the Dumbarton Oaks proposals. His suggestions are entirely 
constructive and not particularly controversial. He wishes to introduce a 
concept of justice and the rights of man at several points in the proposed 
charter. Emphasis on this noble ideal will probably find ready acceptance. 
Secondly, Senator Vandenberg wishes to make definite provision for peaceful 
change and adds an amendment to that effect. Feeling, as so many do, that 
one of the shortcomings of the League of Nations was its inability to promote 
evolutionary and peaceful changes, he wishes to underline this possibility 
in the new charter. And, thirdly, the Senator wishes to give the General 
Assembly a bit more power by removing an explicit prohibition of the 
Dumbarton Oaks draft, which would prevent it from initiating recommenda¬ 
tions on peace and security, if the issue is being dealt with by the Council. 
Doubtless many small nations will agree with Senator Vandenberg. The 
Michigan Senator has not come nearly so far with his proposals as former 
President Herbert Hoover did. This is a satisfaction because in some 
respects the former President’s ideas leaned in the direction of decentraliza¬ 
tion and limitation. 

Senator Vandenberg’s fellow-Republican delegate, Commander Harold 
E. Stassen, goes considerably farther in the opposite direction. Commander 
Stassen is one of the ablest young American political figures, and a definite 
possibility for the Presidential nomination in 1948. He is just turning 40, 
and resigned as Governor of the large state of Minnesota in order to enter 
the Navy. He has been serving actively in the Pacific on Admiral Halsey’s 
staff. 
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Commander Stassen believes in the ultimate necessity of world govern¬ 
ment. He approaches the question practically and gradually, but with deep 
and impressive conviction and reasoning. They are a good illustration, first 
of his own bold thinking, and secondly of the sound training in world affairs 
given in some of our state universities. Commander Stassen derived his 
ideas during the period when isolationism was politically rampant, but when 
American thinkers were teaching clear and logical history and political 
science in the universities. He is a graduate of the University of Minnesota. 

Commander Stassen outlines what he regards as seven cardinal points of 
American policy. They are so lucid and interesting as to deserve summary 
at length : 

“First: That as a nation we will join with our present allies at San Francisco to 
build a definite continuing organization of the United Nations of the World, based 
on justice and law and insured by force. That we will seek gradually to develop 
a new and higher level of government, with legislative, judicial and executive 
functions, and with world-wide jurisdiction, for the future peace, progress and 
well-being of mankind. That we are and will continue to be interested in what 
happens in every other part of the globe. That this is one world. 

“Second: That we do not subscribe to the extreme view of nationalistic 
sovereignty, that we realize that neither this nation, nor any other nation can be 
a law unto itself in the modern world, and that we are willing to delegate a limited 
portion of our national sovereignty to our United Nations organization, so that 
it may be effective in the tasks we expect it to accomplish. That we hold that true 
sovereignty rests in the people, and that there is and must be a law of humanity 
above and beyond the narrow rule of nationalistic, absolute sovereignty. 

“Third: That we consider that the future welfare and peace and happiness of 
the people of America is inseparably intertwined with the future welfare and peace 
and happiness of the men and women and children of the world. 

“Fourth: That we will use the enormous productive capacity of America and 
the reservoirs of capital and credit and technical skill to contribute to the gradual 
advancement of the standards of living of the peoples of the world, not as recipients 
of charity, but as self-respecting men and women of dignity and of pride. 

“Fifth: That we believe in the freedom of information through press and radio 
and school and forum as a vital factor in the peace and progress of the world and 
in the fulfilment of the dignity of man. 

“Sixth: That those who were aggressors in this war shall be stripped of all 
means to make war and shall remain so stripped. That we propose to remain 
strong on land, at sea and in the air, and will join with Russia and Great Britain, 
China and France and the other United Nations in furnishing police power in 
the world. 

“Seventh: That we are and propose to remain a democracy of free citizens with 
an economic system of private capital and individual enterprise. That we will 
constantly seek to improve the functioning of our system, both as to freedom and 
equality of our citizens and as to the success and adequacy of our economy. That 
we will explain our system to the world but will leave it to the peoples in each 
nation to decide for themselves their own form of government so long as they 
do not trample on basic human rights, or threaten the peace of the world, or 
transgress upon their neighbors. That we will permit our own citizens to learn 
of any other form of government they wish to study, but will not permit any 
other government to seek actively to undermine our own.” 
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I think readers will agree that this is a magnificent credo. While it does 
not have the spiritual eloquence, let us say, of Woodrow Wilson, it has a 
fine and stable moderation and common sense showing through its idealism. 
The Stassen position is very much more advanced than anything President 
Roosevelt has yet said,* and manifestly it is ahead of the thinking of the 
American people generally. It may, however, be in tune with the times. 
It may be that Commander Stassen is one of the few world leaders seeking 
to win the next peace, rather than the last one. 

Second Thoughts about Yalta 

As a background to these forward principles, we may usefully review 
American developments since the first of the year. In the weeks before 
Yalta, events were threatening American unity. Stalin had recognized the 
Lublin Government, London and Washington stuck to the Polish Govern¬ 
ment in exile. The Greek situation was painful. Differences between London 
and Washington left the struggling Italian Government in confusion. The 
gloomy outlook filled the nation with foreboding, intensified by the severe 
military situation in the West. 

The first break in the gloom came when Senator Vandenberg proposed 
the United States join our allies in a treaty guaranteeing the perpetual 
demilitarization of Germany, with a commitment to renew the war by 
executive action if it should become necessary. The proposal—more for its 
spirit than its specific terms—met with sweeping American approval and 
punctured our diplomatic aloofness. Then the Italian and Greek situations 
were considerably clarified—Mr. Churchill’s personal visit to Greece again 
deeply impressed Americans—and Yalta followed. 

First impressions from the Crimean meeting were good, although a sharp 
attack began on the Polish settlement by Polish-Americans and their friends, 
notably in Roman Catholic circles, and among old isolationists. But nobody 
suggested what the United States could do to obtain a more favorable 
settlement from the Soviet Union. Opposition, as so often before, was 
taken out largely in political and editorial oratory. Unfortunately this sort 
of attack did nothing to render more confident and co-operative our relations 
with Russia, and while inevitable it was untimely and harmful. 

When word of the Yalta voting agreement came out, and then after a time 
the multiple-voting deal, confidence was again shaken. On the voting agree¬ 
ment, however, there was considerable reassurance for American isolationists, 
if they would only be logical. For the absolute veto given the great Powers 
meant that none of them would be obligated to sanctions contrary to its 
own positive decision at the time. The veto proposal made very much less 
difficult the question of the authority to be granted by Congress to the 
American delegate on the Security Council. Since sanctions could not be 
voted by the Council against one of the big Powers, the amount of war- 
involvement power to be in the hands of the delegate was vastly reduced. 

A second veto power was involved in the Yalta draft: which seemed to 

* This article was dispatched from the United States before the death of President 
Roosevelt, to whose memory tribute is paid in the article entitled “ Europe Delivered *\ 
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be obscured rather than revealed by State Department explanations; and it 
was only brought to light by newspaper enterprise. But in the proposed 
draft of Article VIII, under which a Council member is required to abstain 
when the question of peaceful settlement of a dispute comes up in which 
the Power itself is involved, it is clear that each of the permanent members 
may veto the consideration of a dispute in which any other Power save itself 
is involved. Thus the veto rights of the Big Five arc absolute: a flat veto 
over all sanctions cases, and a veto over peaceful settlement cases in each 
instance where a Power itself is not involved. If the first test of the United 
Nations organization should come, as well it might, between two smaller 
Powers, and if the issue of pacific settlement arose, it could be vetoed by 
any of the permanent Council members. 

Americans are coming to realize, however, that no charter or organization 
can be more effective than the policies of its individual members. They 
know, judging at least by their own policies, that they cannot now bind 
themselves to coerce—or attempt to coerce—some unknown combination 
of great Powers. They are beginning to sense that physical power is arriving 
at a sort of balance: that the United States, Britain and the Soviet Union 
have a virtual monopoly on modern armaments, and that an effort of any 
one or two of them to coerce the other two or one would produce only a 
terrible war with highly dubious outcome. And they think that if world 
power is really in this state of balance, then there is some hope for a period 
of peace during which the organization for peace may gather strength, 
habitude and confidence enough to progress ultimately to the “higher level 
of government” of which Commander Stassen spoke. At any rate, during 
the remainder of the war both in Europe and in Asia, and for some time 
after, they are confident they can obtain nothing from Russia by threat since 
coercion would be impossible folly. 

The Chapultepec Conference 

Meantime, the question of regionalism within the United Nations organiza¬ 
tion has been raised by the Chapultepec Conference. Some Americans, 
among them former President Hoover, would like to transfer everything 
possible from the central organization to its regions. Such a tendency, while 
recognized to be of practical utility when held within bounds, and so out¬ 
lined in the Dumbarton Oaks draft, is also capable of weakening American 
participation in the central body. What it might do in Europe and Asia is 
equally dubious. 

The Chapultepec Conference stipulated that its procedures shall be con¬ 
sistent with the principles to emerge at San Francisco. But how far regional¬ 
ism shall really go remains to be seen. That is, surely, one of the major 
problems of San Francisco. 

Shorn of this great issue, the Mexico City meeting most substantially im¬ 
proved inter-American affairs. The whole mechanism of collaboration be¬ 
tween the American republics was strengthened. A constructive beginning 
was made toward solving the post-war economic problems of the Western 
Hemisphere. The political and military facilities of the American republics 
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for dealing with possible aggressions—of Argentina or any other Power— 
were strengthened. In everything but name, a Pan-American League of 
Nations has been achieved, and the role of the United States has been 
appropriately softened. The Act of Chapultepec provides that when aggres¬ 
sion occurs or is threatened, from within or without the hemisphere, against 
the territories or the independence of an American nation, the other Ameri¬ 
can republics shall consult and take jointly whatever diplomatic, economic 
or military steps may be necessary to repel or prevent the aggression. 

This Act was speedily followed by Argentina’s declaration of war against 
Germany and the recognition of its Government by the American republics. 
Whether the speedy acceptance of the present regime in Argentina will serve 
the cause of peace and democracy in the Americas remains to be seen. Some 
acute students of the problem are convinced that it puts Washington’s seal 
of approval on Fascist regimes, and that they will be strengthened in Brazil 
and given greater hope of coming into power elsewhere. That remains to 
be seen. Certainly, behind Mexico City’s facade of unity, lie—even in demo¬ 
cratic Mexico itself—powerful Fascist challenges. The Spanish Falangc, 
linked with clericalism and an ultra-nationalism which is as fervent as any¬ 
thing Germany saw, now holds authority in Argentina and is actively 
agitating in several other nations. It is dynamic, challenging, corrosive. 
Democracy has by no means turned the corner in the Americas. 

Thus was the stage set for San Francisco: American opinion, despite 
shocks and set-backs, eagerly ready for participation in a world league; 
watching the break-up in Germany gratefully but with forebodings for the 
future; and on the whole entirely convinced that the problems of the peace 
will be no less than those of the war. This atmosphere, with all its cross¬ 
currents, is nevertheless healthy. 

United States of America, 

April 1945. 
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FATAL INEPTITUDE OF THE GERMAN COMMAND 

S INCE the fall of Lucifer the collapse of any great personality or organism, 
even though evil, has been awe-inspiring. There has been a sense of being 
witnesses or agents of some more than human purpose and plan. So it is 
when one contemplates the collapse of the German Wehrmacht during the past 
three months. Disintegration has been at once more rapid and more irre¬ 
vocable than in the last live months of the war of 1914-18. Indeed, the better 
analogy is not with that war at all, but with the collapse of the Napoleonic 
Empire. It is, of course, grotesque to compare in any wav the Corsican with 
the Bohemian Corporal, and most grotesque of all to compare them as 
soldiers. But Napoleon’s Empire had a running ulcer in Spain, where more 
French soldiers were contained than fought at Borodino. Hitler’s Empire 
has had a running ulcer first in Africa and then in Italy. Both invited and 
received mortal military wounds in Russia. Both writhed uncomfortably 
under the pricks of the implacable hostility of Great Britain. In short, the 
causes and the course of the fall of both were roughly the same. 

The classical scholar may perhaps go farther and see in the fate of both 
that chastisement of vfipis which the ancient Greeks took a sombre pleasure 
in recording. But here we must concern ourselves with the physical rather 
than the metaphysical causes. This great machine, which has now collapsed, 
deserves no pity. Upon any human calculation of probabilities it ought to 
have won, and would have won had its engineers possessed their vaunted 
intelligence. It may be convenient to list their grosser strategical errors, and 
also the points wherein they showed some originality and military skill. 

Outstanding among the latter was the “phoney war” of September 1939 to 
May 1940. This was a bright idea. As their machine was fully geared up, 
their military superiority increased every minute. Moreover, their conduct 
of the campaign of May-June 1940 was excellent. The best point of all was 
probably not so much their use of armour and air power as the fact that only 
ten days elapsed between the utter defeat of the Allied northern armies and 
the opening of the Battle of France. 

At this point their errors really began. It was, in the military sense, quite 
criminal not to polish off' Great Britain while they had a most excellent 
chance of doing so. The calculation that we should not be able to invade 
Europe for a long time was accurate—it took us exactly four years. The 
calculation that we should yield to air bombardment and the submarine 
blockade alone was silly; and due to the fatal mistake of under-estimating 
an enemy. 

The attack on Russia is usually thought to have been their greatest piece 
of folly, and so in retrospect it appears to be, because this move also was 
dictated by an under-estimate of the enemy’s strength. The mistake is in¬ 
excusable. If there was anything about which the German High Command 
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ought to have been well informed, it was the true strength of the Red Armies. 
Events showed that its information was incomplete and misleading. In spite 
of the Russian mistake of concentrating too far forward and therefore 
incurring immense losses in the first three months, there were reserves 
enough to save Moscow and Leningrad and thus to foil the German calcula¬ 
tion of swift and total victory. Even so, they might have won in the 1942 
campaign but for the gross error of dividing their forces after the capture of 
Rostov and sending part towards Stalingrad and part into the Caucasus 
towards the Caspian oilfields. This was the fatal tactical error; but even so 
Fortune fingered the dice for a long time before throwing them in favour of 
the Russians. History will show what a close call it was; and that means 
that the help given to Russia, though intrinsically small and far below what 
sentiment expected or desired, was extremely important. The help included: 

(1) The campaign in Greece, apparently a costly defeat, which may have 
delayed for some vital weeks the opening of the assault on Russia in June 
I 94 I * 

(2) The furnishing of supplies by the Murmansk and Persian routes. 
During the critical 18 months about 2 million tons were delivered by the 
Murmansk route alone. 

(3) The North African campaigns. These kept the Italian contingents in 
Russia down to small dimensions, and diverted about 100,000 crack German 
troops. 

(4) The garrisons which the Germans had to keep in occupied countries 
were also an important relief to Russia; but, in fact, these garrisons were 
partly composed of divisions which would have had to be rested in any case. 

(5) The British and (later) the American bombing offensives. Personally, 
the writer thinks that they did little permanent damage, but they did tie up 
important forces in A.A. and Luftwaffe defence and in repair work; and there 
are instances such as that of the Rhein Metall works at Dusseldorf where 
the Germans themselves testify that a very large decrease was caused in 
production. Plant was often displaced, even when it was not vitally dam¬ 
aged. In one respect the history of 1918 repeated itself. Then a broken 
Russia was not very dangerous in the military sense, but Ludendorff kept 
a million men in the East to garrison occupied territories. That may have 
made the difference between victory and defeat in his spring offensive. In 
1941-42 similarly, apparently small diversions added up to a good deal, even 
though the Anglo-Americans were, on the whole, militarily impotent except 
in Africa, and may have made all the difference between victory and defeat 
in Russia. 

Resuming the tale of German follies the next two on the list are hanging 
on too long at Stalingrad and heavily reinforcing Tunisia. Between them, 
these two mistakes cost Hitler some 400,000 of his best soldiers and severely 
impaired his prestige. In both cases the error was caused by under-estimating 
the enemy, and in the latter case another antique mistake seems to have been 
repeated, namely, too great confidence in the ability of submarines to inter¬ 
fere with water-borne expeditions. When the military tide definitely turned, 
Hitler, or whoever was in supreme command, seems to have lost any vestige 
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of military sense he had ever possessed. The “hedgehog” principle of leaving 
garrisons in strongly fortified islands in an advancing enemy tide had some¬ 
thing to commend it in 1942 when there was real hope that the Russian 
winter counter-offensive could make only temporary advances. It became 
military suicide when, as declared by the Germans themselves, their strategy 
definitely passed from the offensive to the defensive. If that decision was in 
principle correct, the policy of concentrating within the shortest defensible 
lines consistent with maintaining German economy should have been 
pursued early and ruthlessly. In the writer’s opinion if all substantial forces 
in the East had been withdrawn to the line of the Vistula with a defensive 
flank along the Carpathians (including Bohemia); if the forces in Italy had 
been withdrawn to the Po; if the line in the West had been deliberately taken 
back to the Rhine between Switzerland and the Dutch frontier, and thence 
along one of the many defensible lines to the North Sea; and if Norway had 
continued to be solidly held—if all these measures had been taken by the 
autumn of 1943, the enemy might have had a chance of fighting the Allies to 
a stalemate, and certainly of using his formidable new weapons, the flying 
bomb and the rocket, on a most dangerous scale. Instead of this, at any 
given moment, at least a quarter of his potential strength has been engaged 
elsewhere than at decisive points, the remainder has been trying to hold on 
or even to counter-attack from unnecessarily extensive lines; he has lost in 
about nine months at least three million men in prisoners alone; and that figure 
is in itself a proof of the failure of his desperate orders to his armies to die 
where they stood. 

The enemy’s strategic follies must not, however, be allowed to detract 
from the credit due to the Allies. It has been said that victory in war goes to 
the side which makes the fewer mistakes; but the Allies have had positive 
as well as negative virtues. Among them must be numbered, even in the 
briefest review, the British decision to reinforce the Middle East in 1940, 
when these islands were in fact open to invasion; the refusal against every 
desire and every argument of sentiment to invade the Continent prematurely; 
the extraordinary recuperative power and the masterly handling of the Rus¬ 
sian Armies; the astounding co-ordination of the different sectors of the 
“grand assault”. The enemy has been outmanoeuvred and outfought. 

The Last Phase in Europe 

Space now requires passing from these general observations to the details 
of the final stages. In the West the Allied High Command had openly 
declared that if the enemy fought a major action west of the Rhine, the 
German Army would be destroyed and the whole of Germany lie open. 
That is exactly where the Germans did try to fight, with the result as forecast. 
When, after the defeat of Rundstedt’s Ardennes offensive, the Allies resumed 
a general attack, it proved irresistible. The momentum of the American First 
Army was such that they actually secured a bridgehead over the Rhine at 
Remagen, together with a bridge which remained intact for several vital 
days. Rightly estimating that the enemy was short of troops and unequal 
in morale, General Eisenhower assaulted the river line with the briefest delay. 
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In British military annals, Field-Marshal Montgomery’s order of the day 
“21 Army Group will now cross the Rhine” had a confident simplicity which 
ranks it with CromwelFs more metaphysical “Let God arise and His enemies 
be scattered” at Dunbar. The Army Group did, in fact, cross the Rhine with 
little, trouble on the most northern sector of the attack, hut after that had the 
hardest fighting of the lot as it drove up the Dutch-German frontier to cut 
off Holland and simultaneously north-east to threaten the great German 
North Sea bases and (for a few days) due east to help the Americans to 
segregate the Ruhr. This district, many hundreds of square miles of almost 
completely built-up country, was expected by the enemy to absorb and hold 
large Allied forces. In fact it was completely by-passed and encircled by the 
American Ninth and First Armies. The manoeuvre would have been 
dangerous had the enemy possessed a measure of cohesion and mobility, 
for the Ruhr ultimately yielded 320,000 prisoners. But those qualities had 
been hammered out of him, and the garrison made no dangerous sally nor 
serious resistance. 

In broad outline, the Allied plan was that while the British Army cleared 
Holland and north-west Germany, the Americans should cut Germany in 
two from west to east, as far as was necessary to effect a junction with the 
Russians, their southern flank being guarded by General Patton’s Third 
Army, and General Patch’s Seventh which included the First French Army. 
Whether by instruction or not, General Patton, the Murat of armour, ran 
wild across southern Germany. With their southern flank thus secured, 
the Americans in the centre rapidly reached the Elbe, compensation having 
been made for the troops required to mop up the Ruhr by deploying an 
entirely new Army—the Fifteenth—in this central drive. Having thus 
arrived within fifty miles of Berlin, these central Armies halted. It was stated 
that they had overrun their supplies and must pause to build up; but events 
showed clearly that the Elbe had been fixed as the boundary between the 
Anglo-Americans and the Russians, and that a farther advance on the central 
sector might have caused two friendly armies to collide in full career. In 
such a case the danger of a clash before recognition is always great and all 
risk of it was thus very properly avoided. Contact was established with the 
Russians by an American patrol on April 25, but the formal union took place 
near Torgau at 4 p.m. on April 26. 

On the southern sector, where the American Seventh and French First 
Armies were stationed, the crossing of the Rhine was delayed until about 
ten days after the river had been forced farther north. It will be remembered 
that the enemy had shown every sign at the time of Rundstedt’s Ardennes 
offensive of making a bid to recapture Strasbourg. This subsidiary offensive 
was called off when the main offensive collapsed, but it took several weeks of 
hard fighting to clear the enemy from the Haguenau region. In the long run 
this struggle was no disadvantage to the Allies, because it meant that here, 
too, the Germans committed the cardinal error of fighting and losing the 
main battle west of the Rhine. The river itself was forced without much 
difficulty, but farther east there was extremely heavy fighting at the point of 
junction between the French and Americans during the advance on Stuttgart. 
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After this city fell to the French there was a collapse; and General de Lattre 
de Tassigny’s men swept in a semicircle right on to Lake Constance, leaving 
a pocket of Germans pinned between them and the Swiss frontier. The date 
on which the enemy first started acknowledging that the game was up appears 
to have been April 19, when Himmler, no doubt in his capacity as C.-in-C. 
of the German Home Forces, first approached Count Bernadotte of the 
Swedish Red Cross with an intimation that he was willing and able to sur¬ 
render to the British and Americans. He had other reasons for this attitude 
besides the crushing Allied victories in the West. By this time the Russian 
offensive towards Berlin was in full swing and clearly could not be held. 
While Marshal Zhukov from his Kuestrin bridgehead over the Oder at¬ 
tacked west and north-west towards the capital, Marshal Koniev from the 
line of the Neisse struck up from the south. Their forces joined up west of 
Berlin about April 26. Hitler’s last disservice to his people was to subject 
the capital to ten days of fierce street fighting, in which he himself is alleged 
to have perished. Goebbels, as Gauleiter of Berlin, announced that both 
the Fuhrer and himself were on the spot, directing the defence. This was 
probably true. Goebbels’ body was found after the fall of the city. As for 
Hitler, Himmler’s own story to Count Bernadotte—which that subsequently 
told by Donitz implicitly contradicted—was that he had had a stroke at his 
H.Q. in the Tiergarten and was incapacitated. But whether he perished in a 
brain storm or a shell storm, and exactly when, does not matter in the military 
sense. All that concerns this review is to note that the defence of Berlin, 
strategically idiotic because both hopeless and inconsistent with the alleged 
purpose of continuing resistance in “redoubts” elsewhere, was typical of 
the hysterical futility which has characterized Hitler’s conduct of military 
operations. 

The End in Italy 

Meanwhile, elsewhere, the Germans were paying the penalty for those 
faulty dispositions which the writer has repeatedly noted. In Italy the 
Eighth Army launched a full-scale attack north of Ravenna along the Senio 
river on April 9, and the Fifth joined in a few days later south of Bologna 
and along the Tuscan coast. Though the attack followed a lull of five months 
and was met by twenty-five full strength divisions, a week was enough to 
secure a complete break-through. Planned bombing, continued for several 
months, had too badly impaired the enemy’s mobility, and he could neither 
manoeuvre nor get away. The feature, after the break-through, was the success 
of a general rising by the Italian partisans in Piedmont and Lombardy. They 
seized and held nearly all the big cities, prevented demolitions, and inter¬ 
cepted all attempts to escape either by Germans or by Fascist remnants. 
Among the latter was Mussolini himself, who was caught and put to death 
near Como, and his corpse exposed to the people in Milan where he had 
begun his adventure nearly a quarter of a century ago. These partisan 
achievements were only the last sign of the mastery with which the whole 
Italian campaign has been conducted. Taking into account how, for nearly a 
year, the Allied armies there had had to contribute troops and to do without 
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supplies in order to nourish the great invasion of Europe from the West, 
it must be stated that Field-Marshal Alexander ranks as high as any soldier 
whom any side has produced in this war. His last battle was fully worthy of 
his record. The dash for Verona—city of the Scaligers and cork of the 
Brenner Pass—which cut the enemy in two was a fine piece of daring and of 
organization, and that was only one incident in a battle which knocked 
the substance out of the idea that the enemy could hold out in a central 
redoubt based on Bohemia, Bavaria, part of Austria and Northern Italy. 
The Allied victory in Italy destroyed the backbone of the possible garrison 
of this redoubt and captured the area indispensable for supplying it with 
food and munitions. 

It must be noted how closely and completely all these operations in the 
West, South and East have been dovetailed together. There has been 
perfect efficiency and loyalty in carrying out the strategy devised at Teheran 
and Yalta. The halt of the Americans on the Elbe has already been noticed. 
A similar halt was called by the southern Russian armies after the capture of 
Vienna. They waited for Patton’s men coming down the Danube to join 
them; and this junction would, be it observed, have cut the vaunted redoubt 
in two. It was further split when the Seventh Army advanced by the Mitten- 
wald road on Innsbruck and took the Brenner in reverse. Thus one of the 
most promising of the redoubts was really over-run before it could be estab¬ 
lished. Another, which was apparently to consist of Norway, Denmark and 
north-west Germany, also collapsed before it could be organized under the 
converging pressure of the British advance north-eastwards and the Russian 
advance west along the Baltic coast, and the German forces (except in Nor¬ 
way, but including those in Holland and Heligoland) surrendered to Field- 
Marshal Montgomery on May 6. Even Donitz, who seems to have usurped 
the Hitlerian succession from Himmler on a programme of no-surrender, 
now realized that the game was up. On May 7 an act of general and uncon¬ 
ditional surrender was signed at General Eisenhower’s H.Q. in Rheims, and 
this was ratified, for greater psychological effect, in Berlin at one minute past 
midnight on May 8/9, which is therefore the exact time when the war in 
Europe officially ended. The order to surrender was effectively obeyed 
everywhere, not excluding the Channel Islands, except on some sectors of 
the Russian front in Czechoslovakia. 

The German collapse has really been extraordinarily rapid. It is complete 
only years after Alamein and a little less after Stalingrad. Nothing could 
be more foolish than to depreciate the enemy’s military qualities, and some 
attempt has already been made in this review to give him credit where credit 
has been due. But it should be recorded that, well though the rank and file 
have often fought even in the hopeless positions in which they have been 
placed by the High Command, the German has not proved himself a super¬ 
soldier. He has the defects of his qualities of obedience and discipline and 
always has had. Let it not be forgotten, for example, that the Army which 
Frederick the Great had forged only 30 years before, recoiled before a few 
ragged artillerymen at Valmy. It is by no means certain that, given even fair 
equality in equipment, the German Army will not prove inferior to the 
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soldiers of less militaristic nations. The world should get out of the habit 
of thinking that German armies must necessarily win the first battles. They 
have now lost the last often enough to show that they are not invincible. 

Victorious Campaigns in the Far East 

The end of the war in Europe overshadows the events of the war in the 
Far East; but, in fact, progress there has been hardly less astonishing. Per¬ 
haps the honours go to the armies in Burma, which have achieved the 
apparently impossible, namely, the reconqucst of the country overland. It 
had always been supposed that an amphibious expedition on the largest scale 
would be necessary, but in fact, apart from the edgings along the Arakan 
coast, the main operations have been those of the Fourteenth Army coming 
down the river valleys from north to south. On the map, their advance after 
the capture of Mandalay seems less miraculous than the exploits which led 
to the capture of that city; but it must be remembered that all supplies have 
had to follow them over the same formerly almost roadless country; and 
how they managed the sweeps which secured Meiktila, the steady pressure 
which recaptured the oil-fields and the swift dash which secured Rangoon 
almost undamaged beggars the imagination. The remnants of the Japanese 
Army are in disorderly retreat towards Siam, and it may well be that we are 
about to witness a swift and complete reversal of the story of 1941-42. 

We are seeing it already in the Philippines, where General MacArthur is 
now in effective control of most of the main islands, and is establishing him¬ 
self on that other chain of islands between Formosa and Japan. Thanks to 
the capture of air-bases sufficiently near, the Japanese mainland is taking a 
severe pounding, most of the enemy’s battlefleet has been put out of action, 
his air force has been crippled, and his merchant fleet destroyed or immobi¬ 
lized. With a full half of his troops locked up in China—more securely than 
ever since the Russians have denounced their non-aggression pact—the 
outlook for the Japanese seems hopeless; and it is probable that they will 
be unable to hold out for a year and a half after the collapse of Germany as 
they were at one time expected to do. 

This is not the place in which to point the political moral and adorn the 
tale of victories which have utterly crushed an attempt to master and divide 
the world between Germany and Japan. The attempt came very near to 
success, and if there be any feeling of awe evoked by its failure it comes not 
from any element of grandeur in the fall of these two Powers but in the fact 
that the Allies, starting with so little, have achieved so much. Let us hope 
that the final parallel between the fall of Germany and Japan and the fall of 
Lucifer will be that they can never hope to rise again. 
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THE CHATHAM HOUSE CONFERENCE 

AT Chatham House there met during the latter half of February, under 
the auspices of the Institutes of International Affairs in five nations of 
the Commonwealth, the British Commonwealth Relations Conference, 1945. 
Its proceedings were private. From the public statements that it authorized, 
however, one clear conclusion emerges. The problems that confront the 
British Commonwealth in the post-war years cannot be solved by any action 
that the members can take as a self-contained group. The problems of the 
British Commonwealth are those of the whole world. They can be solved 
only in so far as the nations of the Commonwealth can be integrated into an 
effective world organization, for security and for welfare. This is not a new 
or original conclusion. Indeed, there would have been something radically 
wrong with the whole system under which the Commonwealth works if this 
unofficial conference had been able to propound, in its brief two weeks, some 
new doctrine, some new formula for the mutual relations of members of the 
Commonwealth and for their place in international affairs. 

This conference of 1945 was the third of a series—a series which will con¬ 
tinue, if heed is paid to the views of those who attended the Chatham House 
discussions in February. Perhaps the third conference was neither so repre¬ 
sentative nor so authoritative—it was certainly not so numerous—as its 
predecessors. Considering war-time transport difficulties and the heavy 
calls made by war administrations on the types of expert which such a con¬ 
ference demands, this was not surprising. The remarkable thing, on the con¬ 
trary, was the range and diversity of the points of view, from all over the 
Commonwealth, that it was found possible to assemble. More than one- 
third of a total membership of about 65 had come specially from overseas, 
by sea or air. 

The list of the delegations suggests that extreme views, whether on the 
social or on the national side, were not effectively represented. This may 
perhaps have widened a little artificially the area of agreement. There seemed 
to be almost no spokesman for left-wing Labour, in Britain or in the Domi¬ 
nions. The extreme Afrikander or French-Canadian position had to be con¬ 
sidered only, so to say, in absentia . More important, there were no representa¬ 
tives of the Institute of International Affairs in Eire. Arrangements for Irish 
participation were contemplated, but for one reason or another broke down. 

The Institute in India sent a strong delegation. From two of the other 
near-Dominions—Burma and Southern Rhodesia—came observers. The 
conference, however, did not concern itself at all with questions of Dominion 
status. The tacit assumption was the assured advance of all these three to the 
autonomous nationhood portrayed in the Balfour Declaration and established 
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by the Statute of Westminster. Having regard to the position of Eire and to 
the terms of the Stafford Cripps offer to India in 1942, the conference spent 
no tittle in canvassing a Dominion’s right of neutrality, or even of secession. 

Meeting as it did when preparations were afoot for the United Nations 
Conference at San Francisco, the British Commonwealth Relations Confer¬ 
ence 1945 was wholly preoccupied with the place of the Commonwealth in 
world affairs, and especially in the organization of world security. So were 
its predecessors. The first conference in the series, held at Toronto in 1933, 
found the answer to the problems of intra-Commonwealth relations in a 
determined attempt to make effective the system of collective security pro¬ 
vided for by the Covenant of the League of Nations. The second conference, 
held near Sydney on the eve of Munich in 193 8, when the League system had 
visibly broken down, nevertheless proclaimed its faith in the future of the 
consultative Commonwealth that the evolution of Dominion status had 
established. Experience in the present war has vindicated that faith. World 
War II has failed to dissolve the Commonwealth. On the contrary, since 
the great crisis of 1940, when it stood alone in the breach against the menace 
of Germany and Italy, the agencies for military, economic and political co¬ 
operation among the member nations have even been improved and extended. 
The consciousness of a common purpose was never clearer than when the 
conference of 1945 met. This was expressed, while the conference was still 
in session, by the announcement that the Governments of the British Com¬ 
monwealth would confer together in London before the world conference 
assembled, in order to have a general exchange of views. 

The New Balance of World Power 

Though the British Commonwealth in 1945 is a going concern, a living, 
active, functioning reality, it faces an entirely changed situation as it looks 
ahead to the post-war years. The conference at Chatham House fully realized 
this. Nations cannot engage in the vast activities, both destructive and con¬ 
structive, of modern total war on a world scale without making drastic 
alterations in their reciprocal positions. So far as concerns the British Com¬ 
monwealth, the war has brought great changes in the internal affairs of each 
of them, in their mutual relations, and in their relation as a group to the world 
at large. 

Total war^on both sides of the world has presented the Commonwealth as 
a whole and each of its members with a new problem of defence. Australia, 
for example, has been brought into the defence orbit of the United States to 
a degree shared hitherto only by Canada. The industrialization of the Domi¬ 
nions means that there must be something like a new balance in world pro¬ 
duction and trade. Canada has ceased to be a debtor and has become a 
creditor country. The war effort of India, military and economic, has been 
on so great a scale that Indian members of the conference could contend 
with much show of justice that on every ground save that of political inde¬ 
pendence she has a claim at least as strong as that of China to a permanent 
seat in the Security Council of the United Nations. 
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The changes brought about by the war in the world position of the United 
Kingdom itself have been perhaps the most striking of all. How much her 
will to victory has cost her begins to stand out clearly even from the unemo¬ 
tional pages of the White Paper giving the official statistics relating to her 
war effort. On the one hand the disposal of a large fraction of her capital 
assets overseas, and the loss of important overseas earnings by reason of 
hostile action at sea and in her colonial territories, have seriously weakened 
her capacity to regain and maintain her traditional standard of living. On 
the other hand the development necessitated by the war in the huge military 
and industrial potential of the United States and the Soviet Union, with 
populations three and four times the size of Britain, has already shifted the 
balance of world power. She will not, in her own right, dispose in the post¬ 
war world of forces even roughly equivalent to those of the other two 
members of the Big Three. Only if one included the resources of the Domi¬ 
nions and Colonies would there be something like a balance between them. 

Considerations like these were clearly in mind during the discussions at 
Chatham House. They raised at once a question of fundamental principle. 
The Commonwealth has been evolving hitherto by creating autonomous 
national units within its membership, dissolving one by one all the mechan¬ 
isms of central organization and control. The process is still going on. Has 
the time not come to get into reverse gear, as it were—to draw the units 
closer together, to re-establish some means of unified decision and direction ? 
Under the existing system of free co-opcration there is always the risk of 
divided opinion and action, even on vital issues. Eire’s decision to remain 
neutral in the present war is a clear case in point. The narrow majority that 
decided South Africa’s entry into the war suggested again how real the risks 
were. 

Decentralization and the Federal Challenge 

In a good many authoritative quarters the suggestion had been current for 
some time that it would be well to avert the possibility of such dangers as 
these by devising methods for reaching a single British Commonwealth 
decision, expressed in a single voice. Lord Halifax had publicly ventilated 
ideas of this kind. So also had General Smuts. Opposition had immediately 
been expressed, particularly in Canada. Nevertheless, the general idea had 
found a good deal of acceptance. Sometimes only half-consciously, it formed 
the assumption on which many people approached the problem of Britain’s 
future, and that of the Commonwealth. 

Views of this kind were by no means confined to, nor were they by any 
means universal in, the United Kingdom. It was not a simple case of a British 
view against Dominion views, the Great Power outlook contrasted with the 
outlook of the lesser States. Advocacy of “one voice”, too, did not always 
mean at all the same thing. Sometimes—as in Mr. Curtin’s proposals of 
1943-44—it meant only more effective and constant consultation: better 
methods of reaching agreement, not a method of reaching a single majority 
decision, even in the face of disagreement. 

The conference at Chatham House reached no conclusions, adopted no 
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resolutions. Plainly, however, the opinion prevailed that the now traditional 
structure and methods of the Commonwealth are best; that to depart from 
them would prejudice the effective functioning of the Commonwealth in 
world affairs and would even endanger its present unity. The case for the 
present system of the Commonwealth was thus put on grounds both positive 
and negative. Negatively, the claim was that for a majority of the Common¬ 
wealth to assert the right to overrule a minority of the member nations would 
drive some of the members out of the Commonwealth altogether. Posi¬ 
tively, the case rested on the fundamental proposition that the Common¬ 
wealth cannot solve its own problems by its own sole action. To form blocs 
is to create counter-blocs. If the member nations were to keep their heads 
down, so to say, in a kind of private scrum, they would lose the support of 
other free nations. The very freedom oF their association makes it easy for 
them to enter into individual relationship with other nations, which are of 
the utmost value to the whole of the Commonwealth. Canada’s close rela¬ 
tions with the United States are only one example of this. The strength of 
the Commonwealth has resided fundamentally in the large measure of willing¬ 
ness to agree that exists among the members, a willingness that springs not 
only from their close and constant contact and consultation but from com¬ 
mon traditions and ideals, and a common sense of purpose. 

Free consultation among equal and autonomous nations as a satisfactory 
basis for community action is, of course, squarely challenged. During the 
conference at Chatham House there appeared a new book by Mr. Lionel Curtis 
gathering together, restating and bringing up to date the argument of his 
war-time pamphlets, and entitled World War, i/s Cause and Cure. The thesis 
is that compacts between sovereigns are an illusory route towards security. 
Only when a sufficient number of nations (including Britain, the Dominions, 
the western European democracies, and also the United States) have united 
federally to create a single authority for their common defence will there be 
a real prospect of international peace. The first step towards such a union 
must come from within the British Commonwealth itself. 

At the second British Commonwealth Relations Conference in 1938 this 
thesis was answered confidently. The Commonwealth’s own method was 
put forward as an alternative route to world order. In 1945 that solution 
did not commend itself so readily, but general opinion still recoiled from the 
federal thesis. As a policy for immediate action it seemed to be too far ahead 
of opinion, too likely to prejudice the establishment of the close consultative 
relations with the United States and the Soviet Union on which so much 
would depend, for at least the next generation. 

Njew Conditions of Defence 

Beside this fundamental choice, the choice of destination and route, the 
discussion of particular topics at Chatham House was secondary, though of 
course by no means unimportant. In the absence of sub-committee work at 
the specialist level, however, the trend of discussion was general, as might 
be expected. What emerged was seldom novel. But each fresh subject in 
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turn drove home farther the one lesson already mentioned—that the solution 
of the Commonwealth’s problems must be an international solution. 

In defence, for example, experience has shown that the security of the 
Commonwealth-—of Britain and of Australia and New Zealand, as well as of 
Canada—depends upon co-operation with the United States. Within the 
framework of a general system of collective security, moreover, there will 
be room for regional arrangements in which members of the Commonwealth 
will have to co-operate not only with other members but with foreign 
neighbours as well. The regional defence arrangements in the south-west 
Pacific, contemplated in the Australian—Ncw-Zealand Agreement of 1944, 
are a case in point. 

From the defence angle Britain’s vulnerability to the robot weapons of the 
future is perhaps the capital factor in the security problem of the Common¬ 
wealth. Her defence needs to be reinforced, as it has been already in this 
war, by the industries and the facilities for training of other parts of the 
Commonwealth. Since military planning involves long-range policy and a 
degree of industrial co-ordination, a strong case was made at Chatham House 
for close liaison between members of the Commonwealth. This might be 
provided either by a Commonwealth Defence Council or by attaching staff 
from all the member nations, at the appropriate levels, to the planning 
organization of the Imperial General Staff. The defence discussions at Chat¬ 
ham House also emphasized the importance of India and the Indian Ocean 
in the future defence planning of the Commonwealth. This gave point to 
the plea of the Indian delegates, which was otherwise outside the scope of 
the conference, for a fresh approach to the problem of India’s advance to 
Dominion status. 

Too close to be misunderstood, not close enough to disturb Chatham 
House itself, the rocket-bomb explosions during the conference were quite 
sufficient to illustrate the basic factor in Britain’s future foreign policy—that 
the frontier of her security, both strategical and economic, is well in Europe. 
To think only of the Atlantic seaboard is no longer enough. Britain hence¬ 
forth must be a continental as well as an oceanic Power. 

This development is significant for the Dominions. Britain’s security is 
theirs, too. The lines of Britain’s future commitments in Europe, military, 
political and economic, have not yet become clear. Naturally, Dominion 
opinion is scarcely ready to endorse them now in blank. But the attitude 
to-day seemed very different, as exemplified in the Chatham House Con¬ 
ference, from the aloof and wholly academic approval that the Dominions 
accorded twenty years ago to Britain’s engagements in the Locarno treaties. 
Australia’s Minister for External Affairs (Dr. Evatt) had recently said that 
his country “could not contract out of Europe”. That seemed to be a fairly 
general view. If it can be maintained after the peace settlement, it will be a 
material support for British foreign policy. 

Trade and Finance 

Discussion of economic and monetary policy at the British Commonwealth 
Relations Conference were dominated by knowledge that the policies adopted 
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by the United States would be the main determinant of the policies of the 
nations of the Commonwealth. There was no disposition to regard as the 
cornerstone of economic policy the system of Imperial preferences repre¬ 
sented by the Ottawa Agreements. Those agreements had been defensive in 
their original intention. They had in actual practice been found embarrassing 
in trade relations with foreign countries. After the war, because of the 
rapidly extended industrialization of India and the Dominions, there will be 
even greater need than before for foreign markets. For some of the existing 
preferences there is a strong case; and in some circumstances there may be a 
disposition all round to maintain present advantages, in face of difficult 
world conditions. On a long-term basis, however, the Commonwealth can¬ 
not hope to find within itself the key to trade prosperity. 

The problems of capital investment in the post-war years will plainly 
require the United States to play a leading part. Changes have taken place 
during the war in the sources of capital supply. Canada is likely to share in 
Britain’s former role as a creditor nation. India, too, was stated to have 
abundant capital for investment, but so great is the task of raising living 
standards in what an Indian delegate described as “a vast slum of 400 million 
people” that India would welcome British investment, it was said, if free 
from any suggestion of political influence. Reference was made to the United 
Kingdom’s extensive programme of colonial development. The proposed 
international bank for reconstruction and development could be expected to 
provide for the most urgent needs of the countries devastated by the war. 
Even so, there would be a gap that only the United States could fill. In this 
regard some anxieties were felt. Strong hopes were expressed that American 
investors would follow the traditional British policy of investing without 
insistence on the purchase of capital goods from the investing country or 
the imposition of political conditions. 

Discussions of migration, as of other problems, showed the international 
character of the Commonwealth’s tasks. Considerations of security, as well 
as of industrial welfare, have brought home more sharply than ever before 
to some of the Dominions their need of population from abroad. But under 
present conditions the United Kingdom would be in no position to provide 
sufficient suitable migrants. Lack of ships would for some time impose 
further limits on what could be accomplished. But in any event it was plain 
that the Dominions would have to seek migrants from foreign countries. 

The Dependent Empire 

The Chatham House discussions, as usual and natural with British Com¬ 
monwealth talks, disclosed a wide area of agreement in principle. Where 
sharp disagreement does exist, as for instance over the racial restrictions 
applied to Indians in South Africa and Kenya, the basic doctrine of the 
Commonwealth that each of the member nations is master in its own house 
may enable the Commonwealth as a whole to escape responsibility while 
feeling a sense of real concern. The Commonwealth’s challenge to the Nazi 
doctrine of the master-race must compel every member nation to re-examine 
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its own attitude on racial questions and on the treatment of dependent 
peoples. 

Colonial questions revealed both agreement and disagreement on basic 
principles. That the primary aim of the administration of dependent peoples 
was to promote their welfare,'land their political, social and economic develop¬ 
ment, was generally accepted. Summed up as the principle of trusteeship, 
this has long been the declared policy of all British countries, the United 
Kingdom leading the way both in idea and in application. That the effective 
application of this principle requires, under modem conditions, co-operation 
in administration on a regional basis, especially in such matters as health, 
education, agriculture and transport, was also generally accepted. The pro¬ 
blems of administration cannot be handled properly in watertight colonial 
compartments. But there was real disagreement on a further suggestion that 
trustee States should accept, in respect of colonial territories .generally, an 
obligation to be accountable to an expert advisory international body, like 
the Permanent Mandates Commission, functioning under the new World 
Organization. Legitimate international concern in the treatment of what 
were called “the world’s depressed areas” was admitted. But the necessity 
for, and the appropriateness of, anything like the general application of the 
existing mandate system was resisted, though the case for it was strongly 
pressed. The whole subject is too complex, and too important, for anything 
more than mention here. The public statements of the Governments of 
Australia and New Zealand made it clear that the matter would be raised in 
the official discussions about world organization. 

The Commonwealth at San Francisco 

Just before the Chatham House Conference, the announcement was made 
that a United Nations Conference on International Organization was to be 
convened in San Francisco on April 25, taking as the basis for its discussion 
the proposals tentatively agreed to by representatives of the United States, 
Russia, Britain and China at Dumbarton Oaks. The unofficial conference 
was, therefore, something of a curtain-raiser, both for the official British 
Commonwealth talks in London in April and for San Francisco itself. United 
Kingdom delegates naturally approached the Dumbarton Oaks proposals 
from the point of view of a country 7 having world responsibilities and a per¬ 
manent seat on the Security Council. Dominion delegates saw the proposals 
from the complementary, or contrasting, angle of the lesser States, which 
would be candidates for election by the General Assembly to the non-per¬ 
manent seats. 

Discussion revealed strong Canadian anxiety about the power of the 
Security Council to commit the whole organization to the imposition of 
sanctions. The Canadian delegates consistently questioned the possibility of 
accepting—from Geneva or The Hague or Philadelphia in the World Organi¬ 
zation any more than from Westminster in the Commonwealth—commit¬ 
ment by a decision in which Canada had not herself participated. United 
Kingdom and Dominion delegates, too, expressed the conviction that the 
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Charter of the World Organization must not be such as to preclude the possi¬ 
bility of mutual defence arrangements, regional or other, which would 
be consistent with the purpose of the Charter but which could be brought 
into operation if the World Organization broke down. But the substance of 
the Chatham House discussions need not be indicated here. They have 
merged now in the history of the British Commonwealth meeting, and of 
San Francisco itself. What they did was to emphasize over again the position 
of the Commonwealth to-day. Committed to the task of renewing the attempt 
to organize collective security through international co-operation, united 
by fundamental community of purpose, the Commonwealth nevertheless 
enters the World Organization, not as one, but as several legal entities, not 
unitary but multiple in its policies and in its decisions, but still a Common¬ 
wealth. 


Q 



THE. HOUSING PROBLEM IN GREAT 

BRITAIN 


RAVAGES OF BOMBARDMENT AND NEGLECT 

C ONTRARY to general belief, the programme of “homes for heroes” 
was fairly successfully carried out during the Twenty-Years’ Truce. 
Although the building industry had also to provide for immense demands 
by industry, it built during that time 4,000,000 houses, which was half the 
total number of houses existing in the country in T919. The new houses 
were on the whole of a far higher standard than the 1914 houses and the 
average number of persons per house was reduced from 5-4 in 1901 to 4-0 
in 1931 and to 3*5 in 1939, which meant having as many houses in the 
country as there were families. The shortage in the number of houses having 
in fact been overcome, the Government’s attention was concentrated upon 
slum clearance. With an average production of nearly 350,000 houses per 
annum the British housing problem would soon have been solved but for 
the outbreak of war. 

Total war necessitates the greatest possible diversion of man-power from 
civilian to military needs. There are strict limits to the reduction that can 
be made in food, fuel and clothing if the civilian population is to be kept 
healthy and productive, but it is quite possible to postpone the produc¬ 
tion of houses. This was done and the industry engaged for several years 
in building for war purposes. Moreover, since the building industry con¬ 
tains a high proportion of strong young men, it is particularly useful as a 
source of military recruits. The building industry has in fact had its man¬ 
power reduced by two-thirds, from 1,008,000 to 337,000. Since one-third 
of the building industry was employed before the war on repairs and 
maintenance, the whole 700,000 engaged on construction has virtually been 
scattered to the winds. The need for man-power could not be expected to 
diminish before the end of the fighting in Europe, and in fact a further 14,000 
were called up from the building industry in 1944. There was no question 
of reversing the flow before the end of the war with Germany, except in the 
case of specially qualified men. 

Lord Woolton has set out the number of new houses immediately required: 


Houses for additional number of families.. 

.. 850,000 

Houses destroyed by enemy 

.. 200,000 


1,050,000 

Houses irreparably damaged 

.. 150,000 

Houses completed in wartime 

.. 150,000 


Although the total population is now increasing only slowly, the number of 
adults and therefore of separate households is still increasing and will con- 
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tinue to do so for some time. The position showed no signs, however, of 
getting out of hand until the flying-bomb attacks upon the south of England 
started on June 13, 1944. This form of projectile tended to damage houses 
over a much wider area than the usual bomb, although it did not inflict so 
high a proportion of fatal casualties. Since June 13, 1944, it is believed that 
about 1,000,600 houses have been damaged and it is officially stated that 
i 95 j 37 i h ave been destroyed or irreparably damaged. On March 28, 143,029 
men were engaged on bomb damage in London and they had made 789,747 
damaged houses reasonably comfortable. It is obvious that all slightly 
damaged houses must be put into a state of satisfactory repair before the 
building industry can turn its whole attention to new construction. 

Temporary Housing: its Value and Limitations 

The problem confronting the Government is simple to state but difficult to 
solve. The building industry has been greatly reduced in size for the duration 
of the war and cannot be allowed any expansion until demobilization begins. 
This same demobilization, however, means the return of a large number of 
men from the Services who will impatiently demand houses. It was natural, 
therefore, that the possibility of erecting temporary houses not using 
traditional materials and ordinary building labour should have been suggested. 
Most expert opinion was sceptical, but the War Cabinet did in fact what 
public opinion has, without understanding the problem, clamoured for, and 
approached the matter with a “Mulberry mind”. Thus a number of Phoenix 
houses of concrete were ordered from the organization which built the 
Mulberry harbours. Similarly, Lord Portal as a result of intense research and 
experiment, produced a factory-made bungalow of pressed steel which could 
be erected rapidly upon the site with a minimum use of ordinary building 
labour and materials. Other houses of foamed slag and other new materials 
were produced by private enterprise; and the Arcon Mark V, the Uni-Seco 
House and the Tarran House all satisfy the requirements of the Burt Com¬ 
mittee. On August 1 and September 26, 1944, the House of Commons de¬ 
bated the Housing (Temporary Accommodation) Bill under which temporary 
housing could be provided up to a total cost of £150,000,000. There was 
widespread criticism on the ground that the temporary house was sub¬ 
standard, that it would be costly because of its short period of use, and that 
it would in fact be difficult to find suitable sites which would neither inter¬ 
fere with good town-planning nor get in the way of the permanent housing 
programme. The House did, however, accept the Bill as the only way to 
provide rapidly the houses which demobilized men would demand, and the 
Government stated that they had already given orders for the jigs and tools 
to be begun, confident that the House would absolve them of the financial 
irregularity in the effort after speed. 

In the course of his speech on September 26, Mr. Oliver Lyttelton 
said: 

“If I had been asked only a few weeks ago what contribution the munitions 
industry could make to the problem ... I should have had to say unhesitatingly 
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‘none’. . . . To-day our victorious armies have swept through the whole of France 
and gained a most significant success in Italy. . . . We are going to try to begin 
the actual production of emergency houses in a very short time, irrespective of 
the estimated end of the European war. We are going to begin the actual produc¬ 
tion, if necessary, while the war is in progress. ... We must see that this does not 
impinge upon the production of weapons which are necessary for the fighting 
forces, but I think it quite possible that we can do so. I must say again that in 
doing this we shall have to act with great circumspection.” 

The prolongation of the war into 1945 has, however, made it impossible 
to release steel for housing purposes. In order also to free our hands to 
regain export markets the new Lend-Lease Agreement with the United 
States provided that from January 1, 1945, no more iron and steel should 
be delivered by the United States. This meant that the British steel industry 
had to deal with the whole British demand. It was therefore due to no in¬ 
constancy of purpose, but to deep changes in the situation that the Govern¬ 
ment's policy has been changed. 

Between September and March progress has been made towards 
producing a prefabricated permanent house. If it were possible by new 
methods to produce houses of sufficiently high standard and durability to 
supplement the permanent programme, there would manifestly no longer 
be justification for the programme of temporary houses. This point has 
not, however, yet been reached, and therefore the provision of temporary 
houses under the Housing (Temporary Accommodation) Act will continue 
in so far as these arc made of new materials other than pressed steel. There 
is in fact a transitional period when all available temporary houses will be 
required; but steel, originally the chief of the new materials, will not be 
available for this purpose. 

Although it would be unwise to abandon the programme of temporary 
housing, some of the criticisms made in the House of Commons last Sep¬ 
tember have been justified by experience. The provision of sites for the 
temporary bungalows has presented difficulties. Owners of sites who hope 
to rebuild are reluctant to have temporary bungalows, expected to remain 
for ten years, dumped upon their sites, and they are supported by public 
opinion in the neighbourhood, which dislikes the toothless appearance 
thereby given to the road. Nor have local authorities succeeded in handing 
over sites ready for the erection of bungalows at the rate expected. In his 
speech on March 3, 1945, the Minister of Health stated that the number of 
sites proposed was 60,000; of these 46,000 have been approved by his 
Department, but only 4,000 had in fact been handed over by the local 
authorities to the Ministry of Works. 

Another disadvantage has been the cost of the temporary houses. 
Mr. Duncan Sandys on January 31, 1945, said: 

“As my predecessor explained in another place, the figure of £600 was the target 
aimed at. . . . Owing to the fact that factory capacity and materials needed for the 
steel house cannot at present be made available, it has been necessary to adopt 
entirely different and in most cases less highly prefabricated types.” 

It is therefore apparent that the temporary house is proving even more costly 
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than had been expected. The same is true of the temporary shelters erected 
in London to enable the bombed-out inhabitants to get through one or two 
winters. The cost of the huts was estimated on September 28 as being 
approximately £100, exclusive of erection and equipment. On February 21, 
1 9-45 * cost was given as £380 for the curved asbestos hut and as £490 for 
the Seco. Although these figures are not quite comparable, since they pre¬ 
sumably include the cost of erection, we are none the less confronted here 
with a cost for the temporary shelters intended for one or two winters 
approaching that expected for the temporary house, and a cost for the tem¬ 
porary house, intended to last for ten years, which is at least two-thirds the 
cost of the few brick houses that have been built during the war. 


Need of Reduction in Building Costs 

This problem of cost is really fundamental, but unfortunately politicians are 
promising that houses shall be built irrespective of financial considerations. 
The Central Housing Advisory Committee in the Report on Rural Housing 
said: 

“It is obvious to anyone conscious of the limitations of the national resources 
that it would be impossible to carry out a long-term housing programme of 
4,000,000 houses, as announced by the Minister of Health, at the present level of 
building costs. To do so would involve locking up so large a share of the national 
resources in housing as to make it impossible to meet many other equally urgent 
social needs.” 

And much the same views were expressed in their report on house design. 
The cost of building is now approximately 100 per cent above the pre-war 
level as compared with an increased cost of living of approximately 30 per 
cent. If the cost, of building is not brought into line with other prices, it 
means that the building industry is taking a disproportionate share of the 
nation’s income in return for its contribution to the nation’s needs. 

The continuation of such high costs means that the economic rent of a 
post-war house will be excessive. No doubt the rent which a tenant can pay 
will have increased in proportion to the rise in wages. The Central Housing 
Advisory Committee had reported in 1936 that, with the minimum wage 
averaging 32.L a week, the agricultural worker could only be expected to 
pay a rent, including rates, of about 5 s. a week; but it has now reported 
that with the new minimum wage of 65^. the agricultural worker can afford 
an inclusive rent of io.r. to 1 ij*. On this reasoning, in the case of urban hous¬ 
ing the economic rent can be raised by the amount of the increase in wage 
rates, approximately 46 per cent. If the cost of building remains more than 
46 per cent above the pre-war level, there would have to be a proportionately 
greater subsidy. Not only is the cost of subsidies paid by the taxpayer, who 
is broadly indistinguishable from the householder, but the disparity between 
the economic rent of a house and the rent a tenant can afford to pay indicates 
an economic maladjustment productive of all kinds of harmful results. 

The new Report on Rent Control (Cmd. 6621), too recently published 
to be referred to in detail in this article, points out that many rents now subject 
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to restriction are so low as to afford no incentive, and in some cases 
not the resources, to landlords to maintain their houses in good order. 
It accordingly recommends the setting up of Rent Tribunals to carry out 
adjustments fair to both parties, and, while not recommending any general 
increase in rents, accepts the recommendation of the Rural Housing Report 
for an increase in the rural rents, which are uneconomically low. 

All these considerations bring us back to the need to reduce the cost of 
both temporary and permanent houses. Cost reflects man-hours and The 
Economist on February 3, 1945, suggested that the intended post-war labour 
force of i{ million men in the industry would mean the concentration of 
a disproportionate amount of the national resources on building. The right 
answer is to economize man-power and money by improved methods of 
production. American wages for skilled men are three to four times and 
for unskilled men two to three times as high as ours. The cost of their 
building materials is 10 per cent to 60 per cent higher than in this country; 
and yet the cost of building in the United States is sometimes less than in 
this country and is never more than 75 per cent higher than ours. This 
proves that the building industry here could be made more efficient and 
produce a low-cost article without any reduction in wage rates. 

Men, Money and Land for Building 

It is the present acute shortage of man-power that restricts the Govern¬ 
ment’s immediate post-war programme of building by traditional methods 
to 300,000 houses built or building at the end of the first two years. By 
limiting the number of houses begun, it is hoped to ensure their early com¬ 
pletion. It is hoped to have raised the man-power to 800,000 by the end of 
the first year; but, with the large programme of repairs to bomb-damaged 
property, and other necessary repairs, the number of men available for new 
construction will be limited. The most effective control for preventing rises 
in prices will be to restrict the number of tenders invited by the local 
authorities to the number of houses for which materials and labour will be 
available. Most of the materials required for building are made in this 
country, and their supply is therefore again a question of British man-power. 
Only timber is imported in large quantities from overseas, and shipping 
may not be available for unlimited importation of this bulky commodity. 
“Limitation to approximately 300,000 of the traditional style houses begun 
in the first two years of peace is therefore at once the best way of restricting 
costs and of ensuring the completion of the maximum number of houses in 
that time. 

Finance presents no difficulty, for the funds available far exceed what can 
be spent with the present man-power. Not only are many potential house¬ 
owners now in possession of savings which they would gladly invest in a 
house, but war-damage payments on account of destroyed houses are also 
available, and the building societies are embarrassed by the amount of liquid 
resources which they would gladly invest in house construction. 

Nor should there be any difficulty about the acquisition of land. Under 
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the Housing (Temporary Provisions) Act, 1944, especially expedited pro¬ 
cedure was provided for the compulsory acquisition by local authorities of 
land for housing; and the price payable was fixed by the Town and Country 
Planning Act 1944 at that prevailing on March 31, 1939. Whether this 
procedure is working entirely satisfactorily is open to doubt; but this is 
largely because local authorities and surveyors are both working with staffs 
depleted of engineers, surveyors and draftsmen by the continued demands of 
the Army. The local authorities are operating under Ministry of Health 
circulars permitting them to acquire land for their estimated requirements 
for the first two years only of the permanent building programme. It would 
seem that this restriction is based upon financial considerations which scarcely 
apply at this stage of the war, and the circulars might with advantage be 
greatly relaxed. The practical effect of this would not be great, however, 
since they arc at present somewhat indulgently administered. 

Five Immediate Needs 

No one in touch with social problems will dismiss as unreasonable the 
popular agitation for more and better homes. Not only is it proof at last of 
that housing conscience which public men of all parties have long been 
trying to awake, but it is the result of seeing thousands of couples without 
homes of their own, while many are in overcrowded or slum conditions. 
Much of the progress made in twenty years of peace has been lost in six 
years of war. It is none the less important that Parliament should not lose 
its sense of proportion and, by attempting the impossible task of providing 
a million houses in less than five years, seriously unbalance the economic 
system. Concern for housing must not obscure the rival claims of other 
social services, of the re-equipment of industry, of exports or of agriculture. 
Six years of war with much damage by the enemy and a necessary cessation 
of new building should amply justify a plea by the Government for patience 
on the part of those with inadequate or no houses. 

There are, however, a number of important steps which should be taken 
without delay, and which will result: in such a steady acceleration from now 
onwards in the production of houses that the target of four millions in ten 
years may be reached without overstrain to the economic system. 

The first need is the immediate release from the armed forces of architects, 
surveyors, draftsmen and other specialists to prepare the plans for rebuilding. 
An immense amount of preliminary work requires to be done now if building 
operations are to be undertaken in the right places as soon as men become 
available. 

Secondly, it is desirable that ordinary building trade workers should be 
immediately released now that fighting in Europe is over. Under the Govern¬ 
ment’s scheme of demobilization (Cmd. 6 5 48), such men may be released early 
in Glass B, but they must wait until Class A demobilization, based on age and 
length of service, has begun, which is not expected to be until three months 
after the end of the European war. As the soldiers want houses, they should 
not resent it if those who can build them are demobilized first, or released 
temporarily for this purpose. 
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Thirdly, prefabrication, standardization, new materials, power-driven tools 
must be used to produce, not only the temporary houses which are an un¬ 
avoidable although costly and unsatisfactory necessity, but also permanent 
houses, which should be in every way as durable and satisfactory as those 
built on traditional lines. 

Fourthly, the same methods, suitably modified, must be employed in the 
building of traditional houses in order to bring down the cost to a more 
reasonable level. 

Fifthly, the Government should take the remaining steps needed to plan 
the use of the country’s land. While such steps would not immediately 
contribute a single additional house, there is a danger in the future of a 
conflict between housing and planning if the plan is not complete and ready 
to provide housing sites. It is the plan that would probably be ultimately 
swept away by the popular demand for houses anywhere and everywhere, 
but housing also would suffer in the conflict. There is need of a bold 
initiative by the Board of Trade in indicating where industry should be 
located, by the Ministry of War Transport in drawing the new lines of 
communication, and by the Ministry of Town and Country Planning in 
persuading the local authorities to fit their plans, like the bits of a jigsaw 
puzzle, into this national frame. It is a matter of urgency that plans should 
be prepared and finally decided. This is a mere matter of administration. 
They could not, however, be put into effect without legislation on com¬ 
pensation and betterment as outlined in the White Paper on Control of Land 
Use (Cmd. 6537), Although it was read before Parliament in June 1944, 
not only is there no Bill in draft to give effect to it, but it has not even been 
debated in the House of Commons. This generation should build, not only 
to provide itself with shelter, but so as to bequeath a great and well-designed 
legacy to posterity. 



THE FUTURE OF BURMA 

A NEW BALANCE OF EAST AND WEST 

H OWEVER complete the ultimate defeat of Japan may be, the events of 
this war will have a lasting effect on the peoples of Eastern Asia. The 
meteoric successes of the Japanese in the six months following Pearl Harbour, 
the Greater East Asia plan, fantastic as its conception may have been, and 
in a different way the heroic and protracted resistance shown by the Chinese, 
are the third step in the process which began with the defeat of Russia by 
Japan at the beginning of the century, and was continued by the war of 
1914-18. What remained of the traditional prestige of the West after these 
two wars has been finally and irrevocably shattered, and let us be under no 
illusions about it. That the East owes a great debt to and can still derive 
many benefits from the West every Oriental with the most elementary 
knowledge of the world realizes, but the relationship will have to be different. 
Tutelage will have to be replaced by partnership. If the peace of the world is 
to be preserved the countless millions of the countries of South-east Asia, 
the vast majority of whom belong to the great Mongolian race, will have to 
play their part, and a new balance will have to be struck between their ancient 
way of life and that of the West. 

Of these countries Burma, though relatively small in population and even 
in area, is of great interest and great importance. It is interesting as having 
preserved its religion, Buddhism, in a form closer to the teachings of its great 
founder than any country in the world, and as having a national history a 
thousand years old, older than that of any other territory in the British 
Empire. At the same time as the Norman kings were building their great 
cathedrals in England, the kings of Burma were building at Pagan their 
great pagodas, a few of which still remain in a good state of preservation, and 
are among the outstanding architectural achievements of the world. 

It is important as the largest Empire territory to be overrun by the enemy 
and, with the exception of Somaliland, the fii st to be liberated. In addition 
to this it has a position of great strategic ana economic importance, and a 
unique constitutional position. Until less than a generation ago it was one of 
the most isolated countries in the world. Rangoon, though it had recently 
become a large port, was only a terminus and not a port of call, and by land 
its sole link with the neighbouring countries was the age-old pack-road from 
Bhamo into China, which remained in almost exactly the same condition as 
when Marco Polo gave the first description of it. Suddenly the development 
of air-transport brought it for the first time on to a main world route. Then 
the Japanese invasion of China led to the construction of the famous Burma 
Road, and finally the present war has led to the construction of at least two 
roads from India. From an isolated country surrounded by the sea and the 
mountains it has become a battlefield of the great nations and has suffered 
the fate that the Low Countries have so often endured in Europe. 
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Whether the new routes which have been driven into Burma in the stress 
of war will survive is uncertain. It is more than probable that China will 
wish to retain access to the Indian Ocean through Rangoon, and for that 
end not only to maintain the Burma Road but to complete the railway the 
construction of which was begun before the Japanese invasion; but the roads 
from India are a different matter. Communication by road or rail, even from 
Bengal and still more from Southern India, through the difficult mountain 
barrier which separates the two countries, is never likely to compete with the 
easy sea-routes from Calcutta and Madras. The close economic connexion 
will certainly remain. India is by far Burma’s best customer, taking the best 
part of her exports of oil, timber and above all rice, the loss of which was one 
of the main causes of the Bengal famine two years ago. Trade with China, 
which has existed on a small scale for centuries, is likely to increase, though 
for Burma this will be mainly transit trade rather than the export of its own 
products^ which are not of a kind able to bear a long and expensive land 
journey. That Burma will become a link between China and India to an 
extent which, in spite of its geographical position, it has never been in the 
past seems inevitable, and this will have a great effect on the people, who have 
a deep-rooted fear of being overrun by their two mighty neighbours. 

Constitutionally Burma, which had previously been a province of India, 
was separated in 1937 and became a largely autonomous territory without 
exact parallel in the British Empire. The connexion with India was an 
administrative convenience, from which Burma undoubtedly gained a good 
deal but also suffered. Indian politicians often point to the fact that Burma 
owes its religion and the foundations of its civilization to India, and that 
Indian enterprise has done much to develop its resources in the last hundred 
years. This is true enough; but the average present-day Burman is much less 
likely to think of India as the source of his religion, his architecture and his 
writing than as the home of the Chettyar money-lender to whom interest on 
his debt is overdue, or of the coolie or artisan whose competition he finds so 
hard to meet. The chief complaint of the Burman against the British Govern¬ 
ment is that it opened his country to a flood of unrestricted Indian immigra¬ 
tion. This immigration introduced an Indian community of over a million 
among a total population of seventeen millions. The Burman has a remark¬ 
able power of absorbing other races; but Indians are difficult to absorb. If 
they are Moslems their wives have to adopt the Moslem faith and their 
children have to be brought up in it, a serious matter to the Burmese, whose 
race and religion are almost inseparable; while if they are Hindus they 
cannot in most cases contract a legal marriage outside their own caste. 
This difficulty does not arise with the Chinese, who number nearly a quarter 
of a million. Their extreme tolerance raises no objection to the bringing up 
of their children in the Burmese form of the Buddhist religion, which they 
themselves generally profess to follow in some form or other; but the Chinese 
and their descendants, even by marriage with other races, seldom lose alto¬ 
gether their sense of loyalty to their country of origin. It is not surprising 
that the Burmese temperament, fostered by centuries of seclusion from the 
rest of the world, has developed a xenophobic tendency which resents the 
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presence of these two large and influential alien communities, and that the 
leaders of the country look forward with considerable apprehension to its 
becoming a small buffer-state between the two most populous countries in 
the world. 


An Unpolitical Race 

The Burman is a study jn contrasts. He combines a high level of natural 
intelligence and artistic taste, and a widespread system of elementary educa¬ 
tion through his monastic schools, with superstitions hardly to be matched 
among the most primitive savages. He combines a kindliness to man and 
beast, inculcated by his religion, with, at times, extreme cruelty and callous¬ 
ness. He combines a keen and cheerful sense of humour with a tendency to 
outbursts of passion which gives the country an unenviable record for the 
number of murders committed every year. He combines a great natural 
politeness and charm of manner with a national pride which may become 
actual arrogance. It is little wonder that the different sides of his character 
have caused very different pictures of him to be drawn. At times he has been 
over-idealized, as in Fielding flail’s remarkable but now almost forgotten 
book, The Soul of a People. At other times he has been reprobated as idle and 
thriftless. He may not be one of the world’s hardest workers; but it is tempting 
to ask some of his critics whether they would work much harder if they had 
the simple tastes of the Burman villager and the blessings of a climate where 
four months’ work, two at seed-time and two at harvest, will produce all the 
staple food required for the household, and a sufficient balance to sell and 
provide the purchase-money for the other necessities of life and a fair share 
of amenities. 

This temperament, together with the ignorance of the outer world which 
was the natural result of the isolation of his country and his disinclination to 
leave it, made the task of government by modern standards far from easy for 
him. Politics in Burma are of very recent growth. The political develop¬ 
ment of India, which may be conveniently dated from the foundation of 
Congress 60 years ago, aroused little interest in Burma, and it was not until 
the end of the first world war that there was any real indication of interest 
in the subject even among the educated classes. That politics should be 
swayed by extreme nationalism was the natural consequence of their history; 
and, as there were no clear differences of opinion on the conduct of affairs, 
party government on British lines hardly existed, and the Ministries were all 
coalitions from small groups dominated by personalities rather than by 
policy. 

Government service had been the favourite career for the educated classes, 
industry and the professions being mainly in the hands of Europeans, Indians 
and Chinese. There is no leisured class, and the natural consequence was the 
rise of a class of young political careerists, to whom politics held out prospects 
of power and influence, the awza which makes such a strong appeal to the 
Burman temperament. The background of some of these ambitious young 
men was not so reputable as it might have been, and graft and corruption 
were only too prevalent. At the same time there were good features in the 
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working of the new system. The finances of the country were economically 
administered, and above all a serious attempt was made to deal with the 
problem of agricultural indebtedness and rack-renting, the most serious 
facing the country. The debt was due mainly to the Indian Chettyars, who had 
financed the development of the great rice-plains of Lower Burma from the 
days when they were brought under cultivation 70 or 80 years ago. In the 
course of time a large proportion of the land had come into their hands by 
the foreclosure of mortgages; and the process had been accelerated by the 
world depression of 1930, until in 1935 it was estimated that a quarter of the 
land of Lower Burma was owned by Chettyars, another quarter by other 
large landlords, and of the remaining half the greater part was under mort¬ 
gage. The psychological effect of this on a society which had consisted 
almost entirely of small owner-cultivators was shattering, and the fact that 
the problem was racial as well as economic made it even more serious. 

After Liberation 

Our advance into Burma has been unexpectedly rapid. The greater part of 
the country has been already occupied and its economic restoration and poli¬ 
tical development have become matters of urgency. The White Paper which 
has recently been published is therefore of great interest and deserves careful 
study. A pronouncement of policy has been awaited not only by the Burmans 
but by many others in this country and elsewhere, particularly by the Ameri¬ 
cans, who will take our action as an earnest of our intentions with regard to 
what they call the British Colonial system. To say that they over-simplify 
the problems of the British Empire may be true, but it is not a sufficient 
excuse for lack of initiative, and their recent restoration of civil government 
in the Philippines, though the analogy between the two countries is far from 
exact, made it all the more incumbent on 11s to declare our intentions with 
regard to Burma. All the evidence makes it dear that the Burmans have few 
illusions left about the Japanese and will be glad to see the last of them. They 
have realized that “Asia for the Asiatics” meant Asia for the Japanese. The 
arrogance of their temporary masters, the forced labour ruthlessly imposed, 
the devastation of the country and the destruction of its whole economic 
system by the stoppage of the export trade on which its prosperity depended, 
has led them to welcome our forces as presaging a return to peace and normal 
life. But this does not necessarily mean that they welcome our return on 
the same footing as in pre-war days. The number of whole-heartedly pro- 
Japanese Burmans was always small, and is not likely to have been increased 
by recent experience, but there arc a large number who have to a greater or less 
extent collaborated with them. Some have done so under duress, others from 
a genuine feeling that the best thing they could do was to assist in maintain¬ 
ing the day-to-day administration of the country, others from a belief, now 
seriously shaken, that the “independence” bestowed on them was areal thing. 
Many of these are naturally anxious for their own personal fate, but they are 
also anxious for the future of their country. 

The British Government has done much for Burma. It has introduced law 
and order and a methodical system of administration, which never before 
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existed; and the development of the country’s resources has raised the general 
standard of living. Unfortunately the benefits have been marred by that lack 
of imagination which is typical of bureaucracies, and they have at times been 
presented in such an unprepossessing form as to arouse complaint rather 
than gratitude. The system has become top-heavy and unnecessarily com¬ 
plicated, and the fetish of “efficiency”, which does not make a marked appeal 
to the Burman, has led to his playing only a minor part in the development 
of the country. Politically this has been changed in recent years, and in some 
directions the change has perhaps been made at too rapid a pace after the 
extreme caution of the earlier period, but the whole economic and industrial 
system is still in the hands of non-Burmans. This is in part due to the apathy 
of the Burmans; but our system of education, brought over from India, had 
many failings. It taught them little or nothing of the meaning of the British 
Commonwealth and their place in it; it did little to train them either for the 
defence of their own country or for its new industries, and not enough to 
improve their skill in its main old industry, agriculture. The result is that 
their political development has gone ahead of their development in other 
directions. 


Towards Dominion Status 

The White Paper deals almost exclusively with constitutional problems and 
says little about the economic rehabilitation of the country, except that it 
must precede constitutional reform. The assertion that, until the foundations 
of Burma’s economic life, which have been shattered, “are once again firm, 
the political institutions which were in operation before the Japanese inva¬ 
sion cannot be restored,” will meet with general agreement. The policy of 
His Majesty’s Government, to promote full self-government in Burma until 
she attains a status equal to that of the Dominions and this country, is clearly 
and unequivocally laid down, and the preliminary steps before this end can be 
attained are outlined. First there must be a period of military government 
whose length will necessarily depend on the future course of the war and 
cannot be fixed in advance, though all hope it will be short. Then the Civil 
Government, which for three years has beer 1 naking its plans in Simla, will 
take over from the military. For a time, until communications have been to 
some degree restored, and the machinery necessary for elections and demo¬ 
cratic government can be reconstituted, there must be direct rule by the 
Governor under the control of the British Government. This period is pro¬ 
visionally fixed at three years, and hope is held out that it may be possible to 
shorten it. Then the constitution of the 1935 Act is to be restored and steps 
taken for representatives of the Burmese people to draw up a constitution of 
a type which they themselves consider most suitable for Burma. It is sug¬ 
gested that this need not slavishly follow the model of the British constitu¬ 
tion. Even in the preliminary period of direct rule by the Governor it is 
proposed that he should be assisted as soon as possible by a Burman Execu¬ 
tive Council and by a Legislative Council, who would have perforce to be 
nominated until the machinery of elections can be created. 
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These are liberal proposals and should go far to satisfy Burman aspirations; 
but they are bound to meet with criticism. The reasons given for not laying 
down a fixed period before the attainment of Dominion Status will not satisfy 
everybody, and comparisons will undoubtedly be made with the American 
action in the Philippines. It must not, however, be forgotten that the Philip¬ 
pines have a background of 300 years of European civilization and Chris¬ 
tianity, while democratic institutions and even any aspirations for them in 
Burma are barely 2 5 years old. 

The proposal for the Shan States and the tribal areas will disappoint the 
ardent Burmese nationalists, but it is no use pretending that Burma, though 
it has nothing like the Hindu-Moslem cleavage of India, is free of minority 
problems. Only about two-thirds of its people are of pure Burmese stock. 
The million Karens, with a background mainly of oppression, and the Mons 
who, though few in number and largely Burmanized, still retain their own 
language and remember that they first obtained Buddhism and civilization 
from India and passed them on to the Burmese, as well as the Indian and 
Chinese communities, are so intermingled with the Burmese that they could 
not be separated; but the Shan States and the Kachin and Chin hill-tracts 
are in a different category. They were never under more than the loosest 
control by the Burmese kings, and they would not welcome being put under 
a new Burmese government. It is proposed that they “should for the time 
being be subject to a special regime under the Governor until such time 
as their inhabitants signify their desire for some suitable form of amalgama¬ 
tion of their territories with Burma proper”. It is sincerely to be hoped that 
the new Burmese government will be able to devise a form of administration 
which will preserve what is good in their social system and prevent the per¬ 
petuation of enclaves, difficult of access, and whose boundaries will be a 
constant excuse for disputes, in a country which is a clear geographical and 
economic unity. 

The White Paper refrains from dealing with two questions of great econo¬ 
mic importance, the return to Burma of non-Burman commercial firms, and 
the agrarian debt to the Indian Chettyars; and with the future defence of the 
country. Practically all the big industries (except rice-milling) and the river 
transport system are in the hands of British firms. The Burmans themselves 
have not the technical skill required to restore transport and industry, nor 
could the necessary capital be raised locally. The return of the British firms 
will raise the cry of “exploitation”, but the existing firms are the only agency 
which can restore conditions in a reasonable time, and it would be a great loss 
not to make use of their experience; but the Burmans will demand a greater 
share in the industrial life of the country. British interests as a whole are 
quite willing to give them such a share, and realize that their own future 
under an autonomous Burmese government would be seriously jeopardized 
by any diehard policy, but the Burmans will have to adapt themselves to 
modern business conditions with more energy than they have displayed in 
the past, and the Education Department will have to assist them. The pro¬ 
blem of the cost of rehabilitation is only briefly mentioned. It is far beyond 
the capacity of Burma to find the money in any reasonable time; and, as we 
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failed to protect it against invasion, which was admittedly an Imperial obliga¬ 
tion, the lion’s share will have to be borne by the British Government. 

Defence will afford another important problem. In the past this was under¬ 
taken mainly by Indian troops with a small British contingent, and recently 
by the Burma regiments, recruited mainly from the hill-tribes. The Burmese 
themselves showed little taste for military service and no attempts to recruit 
them were very successful. Their lack of any share in the defence of their 
own country has been a constant grievance, to remedy which will require 
efforts from both parties. 

Perhaps the most important economic and social problem of all is that of 
the agrarian debt. To allow the Chettyars to resume their position would 
perpetuate the most unfortunate result of Burma’s former union with India. 
To expropriate them without compensation would be unjust, and the only 
reasonable solution is a system of state finance of agriculture which has been 
under discussion for a generation. This can only be built up gradually, but 
an early start is essential. 

Prominent Burmans have clearly announced that they see their country’s 
best prospects as a member of the British Commonwealth. Of the alterna¬ 
tives, complete independence is full of risks. Domination by either India or 
China has no attraction for the Burmese, and any form of federation of 
South-east Asia would be liable to domination by one or the other. Mr. K. M. 
Panikkar’s book, The Future of South-East Asia , shows clearly that he thinks 
of India as the controlling partner in such a federation. The problem is not 
easy; it calls for courage and imagination from both parties; and it is sin¬ 
cerely to be hoped that the Burmans will do their utmost to make a success 
of the plan now laid down, and that the British Government will supplement 
it by a fuller declaration of their intentions with regard to the economic 
aspects, particularly the difficult problems of the agrarian debt, the pre¬ 
dominance of non-Burman capital in the country’s industries, and the amount 
of financial assistance, either in the shape of free gifts or of loans, to be given 
to Burma. 



AIR TRANSPORT AND THE DEAD 

HAND 


THE CASE AGAINST THE “CHOSEN INSTRUMENT” 

TyRITISH Air Transport (C md. 6605), presented by the Minister of Civil 
JlJ Aviation to Parliament, is a document which must evoke the admiration 
of all who relish the well-turned subtle phrase, affording endless scope for 
interpretation and shade of meaning, to which the English language is so 
excellently adapted. Its draughtsmanship is brilliant, dodging cleverly the 
political rocks in the Coalition channel, affording consolation to all but the 
deeper tints of the blue and red political fringes, appeasing powerful rivals 
in the field of transportation and cloaking a measure of private enterprise in 
the trappings of the public utility corporation. 

Why, then, has the White Paper started its career in a storm of disapproval ? 
When the dross of political struggle is sifted from the argument, the solid 
core of reason for opposition to the White Paper is revealed. It is a bad thing 
for British air transport. Only a political situation can excuse it, and a political 
situation will not equip Great Britain to meet the needs and competition 
of air transport in the air age of the imminent to-morrow. 

Eventually, political dictates must yield to economics and the advance of 
science. It may be difficult to produce a substitute document which all parties 
in the Coalition will underwrite; it will be still more difficult for our air 
transport operators to provide the magnificent air services which technical 
development offers the post-war world if they must drag along under the 
heavy burden of the White Paper’s restrictions and short-sightedness. And, 
as the White Paper has not even received the political support which it was 
designed to attract, the main reason for its continued existence in its present 
form has lapsed. 

The practical case against the White Paper may be briefly stated in three 
sentences: 

1. It perpetuates monopoly, under an operational control which is unproven 
in the field of commercial air transport. 

2. It provides no scope for the emergence of competitive operational techniques 
and methods of management. 

3. It tends towards technical stagnation in aircraft and ancillary equipment, with 
grave repercussions on the prosperity of the British aircraft industry and its 
success in export trade. 

The British Government has followed the policy of the “single chosen 
instrument” in British air transport since the formation of Imperial Airways 
in 1924. State monopoly, broadly speaking, was also the policy of Germany, 
Italy, France, Holland and, of course, the Soviet Union. Germany and Italy 
used the system to augment their military power in the air. Money expended 
on the German Lufthansa was never publicly announced after 1934. Italy, 
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almost equally reticent, yet allowed sufficient information to escape to reveal 
that the costs of the Italian state airlines were 17 times as much per tonne/ 
kilometre as those of the Dutch company K.L.M.; obviously they were not 
being operated for commercial reasons. 

Across the Atlantic, the great United States air transport industry 
developed in an atmosphere first of free, and subsequently of regulated, 
competition. The result in the operational and technical fields is clear. 
American airlines not only flew a great milage and carried more fare-paying 
passengers than those of any other nation, with a safety record at least as 
good as that of any other airline system. They encouraged the development 
of types of transport aircraft which have done mighty service for the Allied 
cause in the war, and promise to flood the world’s airlines in the years 
immediately before us. 

Some readers of the White Paper will object to the statement that it 
perpetuates monopoly. They will point out that it provides for the establish¬ 
ment of three Corporations, not one Corporation; that it concerns railway 
companies, shipping companies and air transport interests; that there will 
be three Boards and not one Board. 

In fact, the Corporations are closely interlocked, through the all-pervading 
presence of B.O.A.C. directors. They will have but one technical organiza¬ 
tion and control—a point which is most clearly indicated in the proposal 
that maintenance and repair, and the training of air crews, shall be pooled 
and centralized. 

On no other detail is so much contradiction apparent in the White Paper. 
Paragraph %a stales that the selected units “must be large enough to operate 
economically”—clearly as self-contained units. Paragraphs 25 and 26, 
obliging the three Corporations to combine in creation and management of 
establishments for maintenance and repair, and for training, deny by implica¬ 
tion that they will be large enough to operate as self-contained units. For 
the control of repair and maintenance and the management of training are 
fundamental to airline operation. “Unless maintenance is under the control 
of the company or corporation which is operating the airline”, said Sir 
Frederick Sykes, speaking from the fullness of his experience, in the civil 
aviation debate, “it seems to me that it cannot 1* responsible for the airline 
operation itself.” 

The answer is not to be found in a single Corporation. Here the White 
Paper’s meaning is clear. In Paragraph 9 it lays down that the single chosen 
instrument is unsuited to deal with the great expansion of the future. Flow, 
then, can a single Corporation deal with those parts of airline operation— 
maintenance and training—which between them make up perhaps half of the 
work of airline operation? 

Supporters of the White Paper policy may point to the supervisory role 
of the British Overseas Airways Corporation as ensuring the efficiency of 
the new chosen instruments. While no knowledgeable person will deny the 
ability and efficiency of the B.O.A.C. officers who are directly responsible 
at head-quarters and in the regions for the day-to-day operation of B.O.A.C. 
services, and while it would be futile to deny the great experience of industry 
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which is available in the Board of the Corporation, it is equally clear that 
the Board collectively and individually has no experience of commercial air 
transport operation. B.O.A.C. itself has never worked as a commercial 
company. Up to the present it has worked, and worked well, as part of the 
war transport machine in close association with R.A.F. Transport Command 
and under the direct control of the Secretary of State for Air. Hence its 
directors have had no opportunity to learn the business of commercial air 
transport; it is certain that they will find it very different from the operations 
of war to which they are now becoming accustomed. 

Railways and the Air 

But, of course, one chief merit of the White Paper is that it provides scope 
for the knowledge and facilities of the British railways and of some of the 
shipping companies. Both of these groups have vast experience of trans¬ 
portation, associated in the case of the shipping companies with recep¬ 
tiveness to new ideas and consequent technical development—again in an 
atmosphere first of free, and later (through the Shipping Conferences) of 
regulated, competition. Only time can show whether the shipping com¬ 
panies are determined and able to make a success of air transport. The air- 
minded among us will note with some misgiving that the only technical 
pronouncements so far made on behalf of one of the shipping groups 
concentrate in great detail on what air transport cannot do—and will hope 
that the traditional enterprise and adventurousness of the British mercantile 
marine are not yet exhausted. 

The case of the railway companies, demonstrably much less enterprising 
bodies, is altogether more sombre. Mrs. Mavis Tate’s remark in the House 
of Commons that the railway companies have not given us an ideal railway 
service in the past, supported by bitter comment on the quality of the food 
supplied on British trains and railway stations, underlined in light but telling 
phrase criticisms which are generally shared, and by none more than pro¬ 
gressive technicians and engineers. Before the war the better-known and more 
widely publicized British long-distance expresses carried in payload less than 
5 per cent of their aggregate gross laden weight in coaches and locomotives. 
The remainder was dead weight of rolling-stock and furnishings, just as it 
had been for a hundred years. Ventilation was still a matter of opening or 
not opening a window, exposing the passenger to dust, smuts and smells. 
Signals still worked broadly on the system which prevailed early in the 
reign of Queen Victoria. Fog could still dislocate for hours the traffic 
outside any of our great terminal stations and along any of the main traffic 
lines. 

Our trains, even the most luxurious, still ran on iron wheels in an age of 
rubber tires. Independent springing, with all it means in passenger comfort 
and reduction of wear of moving parts, might never have been created for 
use on the road. The great advances in new metals such as the strong light 
alloys, promising enormous reductions in structural weight of rolling-stock, 
were apparently unnoticed by the railway boards. Modem streamlining, involv¬ 
ing the complete redesign of stock and including reduction of overall height 
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made possible by such developments as the rubber wheel and independent 
springing, was overlooked. Air-conditioning, which the passenger enjoyed 
years ago in Italian luxury trains—to mention only one foreign example—left 
the British railway companies unmoved. Above all, not till some ten years ago, 
with the spur of growing air competition, did the railways begin to accelerate 
their expresses to speeds higher than the speeds obtaining in the eighties and 
nineties of the nineteenth century. 

Nearer still to the point is dissatisfaction with air services operated by 
the railway companies before the war. Critics declare that railway air service 
time-tables were sometimes scheduled deliberately to eliminate real compe¬ 
tition with railway services over the same routes, while the companies’ 
refusal at one time to permit bookings through their traffic offices with 
internal airlines other than those operated by themselves savoured un¬ 
pleasantly ol the brutal use of power to crush opposition. 

The White Paper leaves the operation of charter aircraft to unfettered 
enterprise. When and how a charter service—for example, the carriage of 
newspapers between London and Pans as operated before the war—becomes 
a regular air service subject to restrictions is not made clear. Provision is 
also made for the pre-war independent operators to take an interest, though 
a small one, in the British-European Corporation, but no compensation will 
be paid for goodwill accrued through their operations. In spite of the intro¬ 
duction of the railway and shipping companies, the White Paper will not 
“regard anyone as having a vested interest in the air” (Paragraph 24). 

An impartial tribunal is envisaged, with power to consider complaints of 
the absence of reasonable facilities, the granting of undue preference, and 
the reasonableness of rates and charges of United Kingdom lines (Paragraph 
37). It is to have only a shadow of the scope and authority of the Civil Aero¬ 
nautics Board, the organization under whose guidance the American airlines 
have reached their present state of efficiency,'and one which many British 
students of the subject, including not a few members of Parliament, would 
like to see duplicated here. 

The United States Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, under which the Board 
(originally styled the Authority) was established, provides for regulated 
competition under the control of the Board. In effect, all applicants for 
licence to operate an airline and all tenders for government airmail contracts 
come within the purview of the Board, which is thus empowered to decide 
whether lines should be duplicated, service-frequencies augmented or re¬ 
duced, existing air routes closed down, new routes opened, combinations 
and pooling agreements confirmed or disallowed. 

The tribunal suggested in the White Paper might be used only too easily 
as mere window-dressing for public opinion, but it will apparently have no 
powers to introduce competition even where air services are not being 
operated by the Corporations with the attainable measure of efficiency. There 
appears no loophole, for example, for the emergence of a new Edward 
Hillman, confident in a new conception of airline operation. Yet Hillman’s 
initiative of the early 1930’s, when he decided that he could make certain 
services pay without a subsidy if he could, among other things, buy aircraft 
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at a first cost of not more than £500 per passenger-seat, led directly to a new 
and valuable development in transport aircraft design and production, and 
finally to the formation of British Airways, which prodded Imperial Airways 
to greater activity in one year than K.L.M. competition over the major 
Empire route to the East achieved in ten. 

Many leading people in the aircraft constructing industry are among those 
who find it difficult to understand why a licensing authority, similar to that 
operating so successfully in the United States and proposed as the solution 
of the problem of international control, is considered unsuitable for British 
and Commonwealth air transport. Grave and far-reaching as might be the 
results of the White Paper policy in stifling competition for traffic and deny¬ 
ing right of entry to the willing applicant, its most serious disadvantages, on 
a long view, become clear when its effect on the technical development of 
aircraft is considered. 

Up to the outbreak of war the government policy of the chosen instru¬ 
ment failed to offer trade and commerce such an airmail service as the state 
of technical development rendered possible. It had failed to develop types 
of civil aircralt which might find a ready market in other countries, and had 
failed to create a substantial production of civil aircraft in the British industry. 
Imperial Airways’ operational policy called for slow speeds and low wing 
loadings. The aircraft produced to meet those requirements had their 
qualities. They were safe and apparently economical, though modern ex¬ 
perience has shown that they were really too slow to achieve optimum 
economy in operation. They suited Imperial Airways, but no one else—not 
even the British taxpayer who subsidized the chosen instrument’s monopoly 
services. 

In the upshot, the buyer of transport aircraft all over the world turned 
to the United States, where fast twin-engined aeroplanes, developed to meet 
the rapidly advancing needs of competing airline enterprises, were also 
available for the world market. It is small consolation to remember that 
stressed skin all-metal construction and the variable-pitch/constant-speed 
airscrew adopted to great advantage in these American aircraft were pioneered 
by British manufacturers—but were late in official adoption here because 
British official technicians could see no virtue in them. 

Technically, the White Paper plan is far more dangerous than the pre-war 
set-up, because it is much larger in scope and designed to be more enduring. 
The pervading influence of the B.O.A.C. will mean technical specifications 
worked out to fulfil uniform operational ideas, and each emanating from the 
same brain or group of brains. Centralized maintenance and repair are certain 
to enhance the tendency to technical stagnation. Unless its management is 
spurred on by competition of other operators, no repair and maintenance 
organization will support the introduction of new types of equipment. Not 
only will aircraft and power-plants tend to remain in use for the longest 
possible period; the plan will induce standardization in all kinds of ancillary 
equipment, including radio, electrical apparatus, navigational instruments 
and controls; indeed, in every detail of special equipment contained in the 
aircraft. The resultant brake on progress would be felt over a very wide 
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field of British engineering industry, and again with ill effect on our export 
trade. 

The Danger of Binding the Future 
It has been frequently stated, but cannot be over-stated, that air transport 
is a new and rapidly developing field of human endeavour. Aviation is still 
in its childhood, and provides scope for many-sided development. I11 parti¬ 
cular—as Mr. William Burden, of the United States Department of Com¬ 
merce, and Mr. Oswald Ryan, Civil Aeronautics Board, have stated in letters 
to the Senatorial Committee on Civil Aviation—air transport offers unusual 
opportunities for management enterprise in the development of new types 
of aircraft, improvement in operational technique, and new methods of sales 
and service. They add that competition of foreign airlines is not an effective 
stimulus “because of the inevitable tendency in all countries to underrate 
the technical achievement of other nations'’, and they underline the funda¬ 
mental importance of permitting more than one group of managerial and 
technical brains to operate independently. 

In the world-wide system of lines which Great Britain and the Common¬ 
wealth must operate there is illimitable scope for the most ingenious imagin¬ 
ings of rival managerial and technical brains. Commercial aeroplanes must 
be designed to meet the conditions of the routes over which they are to 
operate, and the kinds of loads that they will be called upon to carry. Each 
main service, therefore, may be operated with different types of aircraft, 
involving an administrative load which cannot be borne efficiently by a 
centralized repair and maintenance organization. Services in the tropics will 
need aircraft so “tropicalized” that they will afford comfortable travel over 
the hottest and most humid territories. Aeroplanes plying across the North 
Atlantic all through the year will need full de-icing and other measures of 
“winterization”. 

Air-liners which fly across the continents may be obliged by ground con¬ 
figuration to fly high. Across the oceans there is scope both for high flying 
and for low flying, the latter benefiting from the saving in weight of the 
aircraft—and consequent increase in payload—due to the absence of pressure- 
cabin mechanisms and upholstery and of tw > stage superchargers. 

Some services will demand large aircraft; some small. Even the same route 
may be operated either by a few large aircraft departing or arriving at lengthy 
intervals or by smaller aircraft operating more frequently. There is scope 
for special mail and freight services; scope for passenger expresses; scope for 
services which seek to carry all three kinds of payload in the same vehicle. 
Indeed, the field is virtually inexhaustible, and the permutations and com¬ 
binations—the technical solutions of the operating problems—equally varied. 
No one head or group of heads can carry all that the post-war transport world 

will know. 

Irresistibly, the student is led to another major conclusion. Not only must 
there be competition. The competing enterprises'would afford a field for 
fresh ideas, for enthusiasm and energy, for freedom from preconceptions— 
in a word, for youth. The young and ardent spirits which may soon be set 
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free from the Royal Air Force, the younger men in the aircraft drawing 
offices, the men of vision and new thought in transportation industry—these 
will not find that field in British air transport under the White Paper plan. 

Air transport, in spite of the railway companies and the shipping chiefs, 
is something new, and its problems diverge from those df surface transport 
just as often as they coincide. Like shipping, with its dependence on tides 
and weather, the air-liner’s movements are dictated by the onset of day or 
night, by weather at the points of landing and take-off, even by the state of 
the passenger’s stomach as he moves with great speed across the meridians 
of longitude and alters his wrist-watch every hour or two. But air transport 
differs profoundly from shipping in its financial and economic structure, its 
speed, and its ability if need be to rise above the weather. 

These differences emphasize the importance of competition in the new 
element. It happens that “the freedom of air transport from the necessity 
for large fixed property investment, the relatively small capital needed in 
proportion to the volume of service rendered and the relatively small fixed 
cost compared with the variable costs, favour a competitive economy in air 
transport” (Burden and Ryan). 

The finer Queen Mary before the war carried some. 1,500 first-class pas¬ 
sengers across the Atlantic. Her return journey occupied about a fortnight— 
say, 3,000 passengers. The same number could be carried between Europe 
and North America by not more than four 100-passenger air-liners, assuming 
each to make the double journey every three days. Hence, the investment 
in the vehicle is much less than in the ocean finer. And over routes shorter 
and less “gilded” than the transatlantic, air services may be considered as 
belonging more nearly to the taxi category than even to the bus. The 
resultant flexibility and absence of the restriction inseparable from a large 
fixed investment are plainly suited for the fullest employment of competitive 
techniques of operation and management. 

In such conditions a central pool, whether for repair and maintenance or 
for the purchase and leasing of aircraft, becomes more and more obviously 
a mistake. Control of repair and maintenance is considered, as we have 
seen, to be one main responsibility of which an airline operator cannot 
properly be divested. His position is if anything strengthened by the 
existence in full working order in this country, and elsewhere along our main 
Empire routes, of large repair organizations where all major repairs could 
be done under direct contract with the operator and under his control, leaving 
the day-to-day maintenance and minor repairs to the operator’s own en¬ 
gineers and mechanics. Where an efficient organization already exists, it is 
usually false economy to set up another and costlier one. 

The student of the White Paper who is also acquainted with history will 
find a curious parallel in our present world conditions and the economic 
circumstances of the later Roman Empire. Then, too, heavy taxation and the 
aftermath of war coincided with falling trade. Then, too, the bureaucracy 
multiplied its numbers to supervise and administer numerous controls, in¬ 
cluding the control of prices. Competition was virtually eliminated over a 
large field of endeavour, and its results became the subject of Gibbon’s tren- 
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chant comment on monopolists: “The new improvements so easily grasped 
by the competition of freedom are admitted with slow and sullen reluctance 
in these proud corporations, above the fear of a rival and below the confes¬ 
sion of an error.” 

It is difficult to escape the conclusion that these Roman bureaucrats would 
have liked the White Paper plan. But they belong to the period of the deca¬ 
dence and break-up of the Roman Empire. We have been warned. Our 
politicians must think again. 


Note: Further comments on this topic, from viewpoints differing from that of the 
author of the above article, will be found in the contributions from Great Britain 
and Australia. Editor. 
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THE POLITICAL SITUATION 

I NDIA to-day has one eye on San Francisco where Mistress Pandit Nehru 
and others are lobbying the United Nations Conference in the cause of the 
Congress party, and the other on London where Lord Wavell is discussing 
the constitutional problem with His Majesty’s Government. India has no 
information as to the agenda and the course of Lord Wavell’s discussions, 
and consequently does not know quite what to expect. It is assumed, how¬ 
ever, that the outcome will be a positive initiative of one kind or another 
in the field where Indian politicians have failed and, if left to themselves, 
look like continuing to fail indefinitely. In a sense the deadlock has ac¬ 
cordingly been lessened and nationalist politicians arc in a more cheerful 
mood. 

The political situation here is much confused, however, and there are few 
observers who would speculate confidently on the fate of a British initiative. 
Admittedly the great majority of politically minded people, regardless of 
their party or community, are in a mood for compromise—with each other 
and with the British. This is reflected in the proposals which Mr. Bhulabhai 
Desai, the leader of the Congress Party in the Central Legislative Assembly, 
is understood to have made to the Viceroy for an interim national govern¬ 
ment, functioning within the framework of the present Constitution. But 
the extent which the moderates can influence the official party leaders re¬ 
mains to be seen. 

The latter, after sundry mutual and not very fruitful advances, show signs 
of retiring within their hard shells again. The Congress press declares 
nothing is acceptable short of a national government responsible to the 
Central Legislature, which, of course, amounts to asking the British to 
decide the communal issue in their favour. Mr. Gandhi’s offer to Mr. 
Jinnah, to accept the principle of Pakistan, is regarded by the Hindus as 
having been withdrawn. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru’s conciliation committee, 
in their recommendations on the subject of a constitution for a self-governing 
India, ruled out partition even as a subject for discussion by a Constituent 
Assembly. Further, Mr, Gandhi is still a force to be reckoned with, and he 
has told his followers he does not believe in parliamentary methods, which 
is discouraging for those who want to take office at the centre and see Con¬ 
gress reassume responsibility for government in the Provinces where they 
resigned at the outbreak of war. At the same time Mr. Gandhi has made 
an exception to the rule of non-co-operation in the North-West Frontier 
Province, where he has permitted Congress to take office in order to keep 
the Muslim League out. Given the release of the ten members of the working 
committee still in detention, and provided the moderates are able to bring 
enough pressure to bear on him, Mr. Gandhi may cease to stand in the way 
of his supporters’ aspirations to office elsewhere. 
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There is, however, a continuing hard core of resistance inside the Congress 
Party to co-operation with the British on any terms except those of “Quit 
India”, and from what is known of the attitude of Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru 
and other detained Congress leaders, their influence, once they are at large, 
is unlikely to be exercised on the side of conciliation. 

The Sapru Committee’s Reports 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru’s conciliation committee, which, after the failure 
of the Gandhi-Jinnah conversations, took up the business of trying to re¬ 
concile the divergent views of Hindus and Muslims on the subject of a self- 
governing Constitution, issued their report in April. It was in two instal¬ 
ments. One suggested interim arrangements. The other outlined a per¬ 
manent constitutional scheme for consideration by a Constituent Assembly, 
which, in default of agreement between Indians, should, the committee 
recommended, be in effect imposed upon India by the British Government. 

The committee’s report dealing with the interim arrangements need not 
be given much consideration. It was regarded by all the minorities as a 
propaganda document in favour of the Congress cause and, although the 
implications of its proposals were not at first glance clear to everyone, the 
promptitude with which the Committee cabled it to Lord Wavell created 
immediate suspicion. Mr. Jinnah said bluntly that both the alternative 
schemes for a national government projected by the committee were out¬ 
flanking movements directed at torpedoing Pakistan. He added a warning 
to the British Government as to the disastrous consequences which would 
follow if they agreed to constitutional changes that were, directly or in¬ 
directly, on the basis of a united India. From the point of view of the British 
Government the Sapru proposals had the defect that they involved sub¬ 
stantial constitutional changes on which the Indian parties and communities 
were obviously in violent disagreement, and which in any event could not 
easily be undertaken while hostilities continued. 

The minorities were so upset by the Sapru Committee’s ideas of suitable 
interim arrangements that they were by no means disposed to give a fair 
hearing to the committee’s long-range proposals. That was unfortunate, 
for this section of the report was, if not altogether free from communal bias, 
a suggestive and helpful document. In fact if India is to remain united it 
will be on the basis of a constitutional scheme more or less on the lines of 
that outlined by the Sapru Committee. 

A detailed examination of the scheme is scarcely possible in a single dis¬ 
patch. Its main features were the rejection of any alternative to unity for 
India. Even the qualified right of non-accession given to the Provinces in 
the Cripps scheme was ruled out. So was the right of secession to any 
Province or federating State. The Muslims were given instead safeguards 
in the form of numerically equal representation with the caste Hindus in 
the Constituent Assembly, the Union Executive and the Central Legislature. 
But in return for that they were expected to accept joint electorates with the 
Hindus instead of their cherished separate electorates. Further protection for 
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the minorities was envisaged through a system of minority commissions in 
the Provinces enjoying a status independent of the provincial governments. 

We may suppose that the Sapru Committee had kept something up their 
sleeve for bargaining with the Muslims—separate electorates, for instance. 
But the Muslims were in the mood to notice not the substantial concessions 
made to them, but only the exclusion of Pakistan. They asked furiously 
why Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and his colleagues should be more reactionary 
than Mr. Gandhi himself. The extreme Hindu organizations opposed the 
scheme on the ground that equal representation for the Muslims was a 
denial of the Hindu heritage. Congressmen noted particularly that, under 
the Sapru procedure, the Muslims could, in effect, exercise the power of 
veto in the constitution-making body. The result would be to make the 
British the final arbiters of the Indians’ constitutional destiny. If the com¬ 
munal issue must be decided for, rather than by, India, Congress would prefer 
international rather than exclusively British arbitration. The scheduled castes 
had less to say about the scheme, but it is understood that their leaders are 
not very well satisfied with the Sapru safeguards. It may be added that the 
temper in which the various interests fell upon the Sapru reports and 
demolished them confirms the view of most observers in India that con¬ 
stitution making at this stage of India’s political evolution is likely to be a 
very convulsive business. 

Basis for a Coalition Government 
One unfortunate aspect of the Sapru Committee’s work is that their pro¬ 
posals for the interim period have, by stimulating Hindu appetite, com¬ 
promised the possibilities of progress along more modest and practical lines. 

Reference was made in the last issue of The Round Table to the efforts of 
Mr. Bhulabhai Desai to arrange a basis for a Coalition Government. Since then 
Mr. Desai has claimed to have put proposals before the Viceroy to which he 
evidently expects an answer when Lord Wavell returns from London. The 
details have not been published, but apparently what Mr. Desai and his 
friends had in mind was that the Viceroy should complete the Indianization 
of his Executive Council (except for the Commander-in-ChiePs seat), appor¬ 
tioning the seats in the proportion of 40 per cent each to the Congress and 
the Muslim League, and 20 per cent to other interests. 

Contingent on the concession to Congress of a share of the power at the 
centre, Mr. Desai and his friends envisaged the return of the party to ministerial 
office in the Provinces generally. Elections would be held to the Central and 
Provincial Legislatures and a start made with constitution making. The new 
Central Government, it was suggested, would be expected to set up one 
committee to solve the Hindu-Muslim problem and another to negotiate a 
draft treaty with Britain. Mr. Desai is said to have come to an understanding 
with his Muslim League colleague in the Central Legislature, Nawab Zada 
Liaqat Ali Khan, that, in the event of the acceptance by the British of Mr. 
Desai’s proposals, they would recommend them to their respective party 
leaders. Here it should be remarked that the Muslims deny any under¬ 
standing and that, rightly or wrongly, few people take the denial seriously. 
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The proposals are interesting in that, so far as is known, they involve no 
large change in the Constitution (although it is difficult to envisage Congress 
taking office in the Executive Council without some assurances by the Viceroy 
on the subject of the exercise of his veto). They would give India a govern¬ 
ment directly representative of the great popular parties who have been in 
factious opposition to the Government throughout the war. That, if parties 
did not court a deadlock on any and every question which had a com¬ 
munal flavour, might simplify current administration and post-war planning. 
However, the immediate advantages to the Government from the accession 
of the parties are speculative, depending on many factors of which the 
individual personalities of Ministers or Councillors are not the least important. 

Perhaps what would mainly be hoped is that the parties, which had taken 
responsibility for the Government of India under one constitution, would be 
found approaching the problems of a future self-governing constitution in 
a more tolerant and constructive spirit than that shown in irresponsible 
political quarters of to-day. From that point of view the British might be 
expected to welcome any opportunity of getting the Congress and the 
Muslim League into office. The difficulties which delay the realization of 
Indian aspirations for self-government may be of Indian making, but it is on 
the British that all parties do and, as time goes on, will in increasing measure 
vent their exasperation. 

There are, however, Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah to reckon with. Mr. 
Gandhi is understood to be unable to form any opinion on political projects 
until he has consulted the Working Committee of Congress, and nothing 
Mr. Desai has to say will weigh very much with them one way or another. 
Mr. Desai’s credentials for making proposals to the British are in fact sketchy. 
Mr. Jinnah has always given the appearance of being ready to take office in 
the centre on the terms which Mr. Desai appears to have conceded. It is 
known, however, that he is not enthusiastic about it. A successful national 
government would weaken the argument for Pakistan. But many of Mr. 
Jinnah’s followers are straining at the leash. 

A Master of Indian Finance 

By way of a protest against India’s depen lent status the Congress and 
Muslim parties co-operated in the budget se>ion of the Central Assembly 
to throw out the Finance Bill, which accordingly had to be certified by the 
Acting Viceroy (Sir John Colville, Governor of Bombay). At this session 
the Legislature took farewell of Sir Jeremy Raisman, who retired from the 
service after seven years as Finance Member in the Government of India. 
Sir Jeremy Raisman has made a great impression in this country, which 
regards him as one of its most distinguished Finance Members. He will be 
remembered as the first to have imposed heavy direct taxation on India and 
one who broke the ice in the matter of death duties and agricultural income 
tax. Although an Englishman, he handled the complicated war finance 
relations between Britain and India in a way which inspired confidence 
among Indians of all parties that India’s interests were in good hands. His 
administrative methods in military finance were such, it is admitted, as 
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smoothed the process of the rearmament and the equipment of India for 
defence. He kept the national economy on a fairly even keel despite budgets 
which, by pre-war standards, were immense, and without having at his dis¬ 
posal the resources available to Governments in more highly developed 
countries for fighting inflation. His successor is Sir Archibald Rowlands, 
who was already in India as adviser to the Viceroy on war administration 
and financial adviser to the Supreme Allied Commander, South-East Asia. 

Plans for Industry 

Having gone through a stormy session in the Legislature, the Government 
of India ran into another storm of criticism when they announced their 
decisions on methods of promoting the rapid industrialization of India after 
the war. Their statement laid down as fundamental objectives the increase 
of national wealth by the maximum utilization of the country’s resources in 
men and material, better preparation of the country for defence and the pro¬ 
vision of a high and stable level of employment. These were generally found 
to be unexceptionable. But—partly it must be admitted as a result of mis¬ 
understanding—the methods proposed by the Government were bitterly 
attacked by the Hindu and Parsi business community behind whom the 
nationalist press with few exceptions ranged itself. The Government’s 
statement envisaged the attainment of their objectives through State partici¬ 
pation in industry where that was found necessary in the public interest, 
assistance to industry in various forms, and appropriate control to ensure a 
balanced development as between the different regions of India, between 
capital and consumers’ goods industries, and between industry and agri¬ 
culture. It mentioned a substantial number of key industries which 
“may be nationalized provided adequate private capital is not forthcoming”. 
They declared their intention of assisting industry by arranging for the co¬ 
ordinated development of transport and electric power, an efficient survey 
of mineral resources, the promotion of scientific and industrial research and 
higher technical education, and in other ways. Where necessary they will 
also take part, either through loans or by subscribing a share of the capital, 
in important industrial undertakings. 

The size of the field for potential nationalization laid out by the Govern¬ 
ment worried the business community more than was necessary. The 
Government’s intention, it is understood, is to preserve the largest possible 
field for private enterprise. It was, however, the control which the Govern¬ 
ment regard as necessary for the co-ordinated development of industry 
on the basis of an all-India plan that really excited the critics. In this con¬ 
nexion the Government announced their decision to make the development 
of some 20 important industries a central government subject instead of, as 
it is to-day, a provincial subject. First the Government will fix the targets 
and allocate them on a regional basis, thus ensuring against lopsided develop¬ 
ment. They will also seek powers from the Legislature to make the starting 
of new factories and the expansion of old ones subject to licence. Various 
other controls are envisaged to secure a balanced development of industry, 
agriculture and social services; to ensure fair wages and decent conditions 
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of labour generally; to prevent private capital from making excessive profits 
and finally to prevent an unhealthy concentration of assets in the hands of a few 
persons or of a special community. This last phrase, inserted doubtless as a 
safeguard for the less advanced Muslim and scheduled castes sections of 
the population, got the Hindus and Parsis on the raw. They foresaw the 
Hindu and Parsi communities being deprived of that full share in the in¬ 
dustrial development of the country to which their existing achievements, 
assets, ability and experience entitle them. The Eastern Economist —owned 
by Mr. G. D. Birla, the industrialist friend of Mr. Gandhi—in an otherwise 
temperate article lashed the Government for having introduced a vicious 
and dangerous principle. “This is the enthronement of communalism in 
economics with a vengeance.” 

The Government of India, representative as the present Government is 
of all parties and communities, could not well have issued a statement of 
industrial policy which did not take account of the tears of Hindu economic 
domination by the Muslims and scheduled castes. But having regard to the 
state of feeling in the majority community on the subject, it is difficult to see 
the Central Government getting from any Indian legislature the powers 
which they think necessary to carry out the planned industrialization of 
India. 

India, 

April 1945. 
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TIRED BUT FREE 

S PRING and the colours of spring have been marred by apprehension 
every year since those distant days of 1937 (did ever eight years pass 
more slowly ?) when all the flags were out for the King’s Coronation. In 
1938 Austria: in 1939 Czechoslovakia: in 1940 war: in 1941 threat of 
invasion: in 1942 the Japanese tide: in 1943 and 1944 hope clouded by 
foreknowledge of the price-in casualties. And now in 1945 we have known 
a real spring again at last. Warmth and the flowers are no longer a mockery 
against coldness in our hearts. Winter is lifting from Europe. 

The two days of holiday ordained by the Government to mark victory 
over Germany were celebrated with no wanton rejoicing. The crowds in the 
streets were happy enough, but mainly quiet and controlled; for every one 
who went out celebrating there were fifty who stayed at home and gave 
themselves a genuine holiday by taking a rest. 

At 3 o’clock on Tuesday afternoon, May 8, Mr. Churchill broadcast that the 
German war was ended. A few minutes later he could be spied making difficult 
progress across Parliament Square through a mass of people surging all round 
him, on his way to the I louse of Commons to repeat his announcement there. 
To British eyes the sight of a Prime Minister practically unescorted, enjoying 
being impeded by thousands of Londoners who obviously regarded him as 
one of themselves, was more impressive evidence of national strength than 
any marshalled demonstration at a pre-war Nuremberg rally. 

Most people found these great days passing as in a dream. The German 
war had been going on too long for its end to seem real. The truth is that 
we are very tired. Whatever political, industrial, or social occurrences in this 
country the rest of 1945 brings forth, let them be judged in the light of that 
mastering fact. 'Apparent light-heartedness may be in reality the light-headed¬ 
ness that follows after long strain and fatigue. No country in the world this 
year will have so normal an outward look concealing so powerful a mental 
aftermath of long hours and tension. The forms in which relaxation will 
express itself are unpredictable. 

Bombing in Retrospect 

V-bombs have caused a geographical cleavage. Apart from London and 
coastal districts, the rest of the country from 1942 onwards enjoyed almost 
entire immunity from air attack—though not from the risk of it. The strange 
act of the Germans one night just before last Christmas in deciding to loose 
a quantity of flying bombs at Manchester sounded the first sirens for two 
or three years over a large part of the North Midlands, and re-inoculated 
millions of people with the realization that their homes were still within 
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the perils of war. Otherwise, to most of England, Wales and Scotland the 
war since 1942 has meant absences, anxieties, shortages, hard work, black-out. 
Home Guard duties, Civil Defence duties, fireguard duties, but not personal 
danger. 

In London, Kent, Essex and neighbouring counties life has been far 
otherwise. It was almost as hard for those living outside the affected area 
to grasp this as for people thousands of miles away in the Dominions or 
America. From June 15, 1944 to March 28, 1945, London was under almost 
continuous bombardment. True, the total weight of explosive falling in 
those nine months was no heavier than in the greatest of our single-night 
raids on a German city, and the damage done was much less concentrated. 
But the risk continued by day and night, and the rockets, which started in 
September and were falling on “Southern England” at the rate of ten a day 
in February and early March, arrived in a manner which precluded any public 
warning. London, as yet, only dimly realizes all that the R.A.F. bombing 
of the preparations on the French coast saved her from. What Germany 
accomplished by her “retaliation weapons”, apart from lamentable damage 
to a million homes, was to fix indelibly in the minds of the people of 
the capital that if ever there was a Third World War, there would be no 
time for preparation as in 1914 or 1939. Its onset could be without warning, 
and would fall instantly and squarely on them. In matters of peace and war, 
therefore, political ostriches will for long be scarce in London. That was 
the bird which rendered it practically impossible to prevent this war. 

Retrospect over the whole Civil Defence experience of the past six years 
confirms the impressions of the 1940-41 blitz winter, that in relation to 
weight of bombs dropped the damage to property has been more severe, 
the danger to life and limb less serious, than had been expected before war 
began. Within these islands 60,000 civilians were killed by hostile action, 
and a further 86,000 injured badly enough to be detained in hospital. More 
than half of these were in London. It is over now, and the children who had 
been dispersed into safer areas, many of them from 1939, are being brought 
home under official arrangements. Among social workers it will long be a 
moot point whether the freedom from fear which the dispersed children 
could enjoy was not more than offset by the oss suffered and the family 
upset caused through separation from their parents. Evacuation was an 
insurance policy which it would have been wrong not to take out, but we 
underestimated the premium. Homes and schools, those must be our objec¬ 
tives now, if we care as we should for the future quality of our population. 
The educational system has not been demolished here, as in Poland, or 
perverted, as in Germany, but it has suffered hard knocks through war-time 
disorganization. 

Fireguard duties ended on March 25, when the last risk of incendiary 
attack seemed over. The black-out, which since last autumn had been per¬ 
mitted to be a dim-out, was lifted on April 23. The following evening the 
light, darkened since August 31, 1939, shone out again from the top of the 
Clock Tower to show that Parliament was in session. It is permissible now 
to reveal that both Houses of Parliament from 1940 onwards possessed an 
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alternative emergency meeting-place at Church House, Dean’s Yard, West¬ 
minster, which they used for short periods, and where the King came to open 
the 1940-41 session. At no time throughout the war, except during secret 
sessions, was the public gallery of either House closed to visitors. 

Man-Power Cost 

War-time shortages, whether of man-power or of goods, have hardly yet 
begun to lessen. In April it was decided not to call up for the armed forces 
any more men bom before 1914, but all men still remain liable under the 
National Service Acts to be directed to essential civilian work. Control over 
women by the Employment Exchanges was slightly relaxed some months 
earlier., but all girls in their nineteenth year still have to register, and may 
be required to take up other employment or training if their existing work 
is not high enough in the priority list. Immediately the German war ended 
it was announced that men over 65 or, with few exceptions, women over 50 
would be allowed to give up work when they liked, and the expectation is 
that these age-limits will be gradually reduced. The restriction of call-up to 
men under 30 provoked an angry idea that this was going to postpone the 
date of demobilization for men over that age, through reducing replace¬ 
ments; but the Government explained that the numbers under 30 available 
for call-up, either by reaching the age of 18 or because war developments 
rendered their retention in industry no longer necessary, would fully equal 
the numbers whom the services could take in and train. Demobilization of 
men with the highest qualifications on grounds of age and length of service 
is due to start in the middle of June, but not more than 750,000 are likely to 
be released before the end of the year. 

Thanks to the convoys and the dogged success of the anti-submarine 
campaign, it has always been man-power and not material shortage that has 
set the ultimate limit to the greatness of the British war effort. That explains 
the tiredness of people. We may soberly rejoice that this war has not 
massacred our young manhood to the same appalling extent as did the last. 
From the outbreak until the end of February 1945, the United Kingdom 
lost 216,000 in the armed forces killed. With the 60,000 civilians killed by 
hostile action, and 30,000 merchant seamen, that makes 306,000 ascertained 
deaths. A further 30,000 of the armed forces were reported missing and 
not known to be prisoners of war up to that date. 

Money Cost 

In money cost this war has of course far outsoared 1914-18. The total 
budget expenditure for the 5! years up to the end of March was £27,400 
million. No less than 49 per cent of this has been met out of current revenue. 
The rest was covered by borrowing, in the following manner: 22 per cent 
through small savings; 33 per cent by the sale of other war loans to the 
public; 31 per cent by floating debt in the hands of the market; 6 per cent 
from various non-budgetary funds; and 8 per cent from other sources. 
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Over the whole war period the amount provided by taxation and saving 
towards financing Government expenditure, and thus rendered unavailable 
for spending on personal consumption, has been 42 per cent of the personal 
income of the community. That, in financial terms, is the measure of our 
effort and our sacrifice. 

Sir John Anderson, who is better suited by his job as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer than by any of the previous Government posts he has efficiently 
held, opened the eighth war-time budget on April 24. Budget day no longer 
crowds the House of Commons as it did in times of party controversy 
over taxation policy, and may do again. Irwas no surprise that he left the 
main rates of taxation unchanged. Budgeting for a total expenditure of 
£5,565 million (about £500 million less than the record figure of the previous 
year), he calculated that almost three-fifths would be met from current 
revenue, reducing to £2,300 million the gap which borrowing would have 
to cover. But that must be guesswork, as he granted. World events may 
bring relief faster than a cautious Treasury can safely reckon on. He hinted 
at the probability of a further budget in the autumn. None of the major 
political parties would be likely to defend the continuance of an income-tax 
so high as ion in the £ for longer than was absolutely necessary. But an 
autumn reduction would not in any case take effect before the beginning of 
the financial year in the following April. That is a consequence of the new 
pay-as-you-earn system, which has been operated with laudable smoothness 
since its introduction a year ago, but apparently will always necessitate an 
interval of some months before any change in the main rate of income-tax 
can be brought into force. This has political as well as financial and economic 
implications for the future. 

Meanwhile, the budget speech announced a few minor adjustments. The 
limit of exemption from 100 per cent Excess Profits Tax in the case of small 
businesses is being slightly raised—a step to which no party objects. As 
previously disclosed, the car licence duty after the war is to be based on 
cylinder capacity, not on horse-power calculated from cylinder area. All 
regard this as an improvement, though few believe that it goes far enough 
towards removing the restrictive influence on size of engine which hitherto 
has so badly handicapped the sale of British ca s abroad. The most warmly 
welcomed news in the whole budget was Sir John’s announcement that a 
treaty for the avoidance of double taxation had been negotiated with the 
United States. It goes farther than existing arrangements between this 
country and the Dominions, but the law here is being altered to enable 
similar agreements to be concluded with countries inside or outside the 
Commonwealth, and it is hoped that discussions with the Dominions for 
complete mutual relief from double taxation may be opened shortly. The 
American treaty will lift one set of admittedly damaging burdens off British 
industry and commerce. Another set will be largely mitigated by an Income 
Tax Bill which this practical-minded Chancellor of the Esfthequer has intro¬ 
duced, fulfilling a promise he made a year ago, to bring nearer into line with 
reasonable depreciation policy the tax allowances granted on new industrial 
buildings, machinery, farms and mining assets. 

s 
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Legislation in Progress 

Parliament has been steadily working on other substantial but unspectacular 
legislation. The nightly raids on London in 1940 compelled the Commons 
to change their hours of sitting and to meet at 11 a.m. in order to rise in 
the early evening. Not until March 1945 did they change back, meeting 
now at 2.15 and sitting till 9.45 p.m. This releases the mornings and renders 
it possible to set up Standing Committees again—non-existent since 1939— 
to which Bills can be referred. The earliest to be thus handled was a com¬ 
prehensive Water Bill, which for the first time places .on the Minister of 
Health the duty of promoting the provision of adequate water supplies, the 
conservation of water resources and the effective execution by water under¬ 
takings of a national water policy. To use a cliche appositely for once, it 
will not nationalize water suppliers, as the Labour party would like to do, 
but it will help to rationalize them. A Forestry Bill clears the ground for 
the vastly increased afforestation policy which will be needed after the war, 
by transferring responsibility from the somewhat anomalously independent 
Forestry Commission to the Minister of Agriculture and the Secretary for 
Scotland. A so-called Requisitioned Land and War Works Bill attempts to 
resolve the numerous and complex cases where land taken for war purposes 
cannot be lightly handed back to the owner because valuable buildings have 
meanwhile been erected on it at Government expense; the House sniffed 
suspiciously at this Bill, and only proceeded with it on condition of drastic 
amendment in the directions of curtailing Treasury influence and safeguard¬ 
ing agricultural and common rights. 

A Family Allowance Bill implements the Government’s promise to institute 
allowances of 5.r. a week for every child after the first, at a cost to the taxpayer 
of some £60 million a year. This is a step on the road to eliminating child 
poverty and safeguarding the standard of life of parents who serve the nation 
by bringing children into the world, and as such it has all-party support. 
In economic importance perhaps the most far-reaching of this mixed collec¬ 
tion of legislative measures is a Distribution of Industry Bill, which purports 
to enable the Government to secure a better industrial’ balance over the 
country as a whole, by stimulating development in those areas where lack of 
balance exists, with consequent risk of unemployment, and controlling it in 
other districts where that seems desirable for economic, social or strategic 
reasons. The Bill ran into well-informed criticism, not against its declared 
purpose but against the inadequacy and amateurishness of its machinery and 
the believed unfitness of the Board of Trade with its present staffing to carry 
the responsibilities entailed. 

A new Ministry of Civil Aviation was created at the end of last year, with 
Lord Swinton (an excellently vigorous choice) as the first Minister. The 
Government has now set forth its post-war plans in a White Paper which, 
like so many others prepared by the present Coalition, bears conspicuous 
evidence of having emerged as a compromise out of clashing party views. 
It proposes a series of corporations to exercise monopoly rights in different 
parts of the field. It rejects the American system of free participation in any 
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route subject to a licensing system, on the valid ground that at the present 
stage of development in this country that would lead to a situation in which 
the individually profitable routes (such as London to Paris) would alone 
be served, and the long-suffering taxpayer would be called upon to sub¬ 
sidize services on other routes which, though nationally desirable, were 
not likely on this small island to provide enough air traffic for some time to 
make them pay. It rejects even more decisively the general Labour view that 
civil aviation should be a State monopoly, and that railways and shipping 
lines and other private operators should be shut out of the air. In the Lords, 
where the Government plan was first debated, it had a generally favourable 
reception. The Commons were more critical, with Labour back-benchers 
avowedly hostile. The view which prevailed on the Conservative side was 
that if all-party support could be assured for the plan, it should be accepted 
as a compromise, but that if Labour was going to back out of even this it 
would be better to contend for real private enterprise, and make no conces¬ 
sions to State participation or control. 

Election Atmosphere 

The announcement that the king will dissolve Parliament on June 15, and 
that a general election will be held on July 5, necessarily postpones to the 
assembly of the new House of Commons the introduction of Bills on this 
and other promised subjects. The intention of the Labour and Liberal 
parties to leave the Government at some date after the defeat of Germany had 
long been a known fact. Mr. Churchill could hardly relish the prospect of 
a prolonged interval between their departure and the general election. It 
would afford them an invaluable opportunity for loud opposition without 
responsibility, at a difficult and emotional time when a rump Government 
was bound to be unpopular anyhow. Moreover it would leave him during 
critical months an uncertain figure in international affairs, negotiating with 
foreign statesmen who could only guess whether he still possessed the con¬ 
fidence of his own people. This question was acutely raised by a by-election 
on April 26 at Chelmsford, a traditionally safe Conservative seat where the 
Conservative candidate polled only 18,000 votes against 24,000 given to a 
young bomber pilot standing in the name of Sir Richard Acland’s little 
splinter party, Common Wealth. Had the local Conservative organization 
been less self-confident and incompetent, the result might have been different. 
As things were, it came as a political shock, though no wise person presumed 
to argue from it to the probable outcome of a general election, when vaster 
forces would be loosed. 

To speak of a trend to the Left is a commonplace. It would be more 
exact to talk of a trend away from the Right, for there is no sign of any 
great accession of popularity to Labour or any other party. The electorate 
has been induced by several years of ardent propaganda from the Left to 
differentiate sharply between the Conservative party and Mr. Churchill, 
though he is its leader. At this moment many electors would vote against 
a Conservative candidate without full awareness that they were voting to 
put Mr. Churchill out, and not only that, but to put Mr. Attlee or Sir 
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Archibald Sinclair in. If this comes home to people before polling-day, 
Mr. Churchill and the Conservatives will probably win, and with their 
Liberal National and Independent allies command a working majority. But 
no one is confidently prophesying. The service vote—about one-eighth of 
the whole—is unpredictable. So is the effect of war-time movements of 
population, for the summer election will be fought on a register based on 
places of residence at January 31 last. Shortage of paper, petrol and election 
workers will enhance the relative importance of the broadcast in influencing 
votes, and there is no one who can touch Mr. Churchill’s radio power. He 
has it in him to turn the tide at present flowing against his party, which has 
been predominant in successive Governments for the last 14 years, but he 
will need all the lire of his eloquence to do it. 

The Liberals opposed to him whom Sir Archibald Sinclair leads have de¬ 
clared their intention of nominating large numbers of candidates, almost as 
large as the Conservative and Labour battalions. Sir William Beveridge is 
throwing the strength of his name and brain into their election, campaign. 
Yet it will be surprising if the poll sends enough Liberals to Parliament to 
offer any real chance of a Liberal revival there. The party has shrunk too far 
to recover, unless it can find a brilliant young leader to revitalize the power 
of its appeal; and there is none yet. 

Lord Lloyd George 

On the eve of our second defeat of Germany, he who had been the last great 
young Liberal leader passed away. David Lloyd George first entered the 
Government when he was 42. After nearly 17 continuous years in office he 
went out at the age of only 59, in 1922, and never returned. Outside Wales, 
these last 15 years he had ceased to count as a potent force in politics. His 
debating skill remained. He was the last orator in the House of Commons 
who knew how to use his hands. The tragedy was that from 1922 onwards 
he could never find another true task for himself. 

His detractors were numerous, at almost all times. Yet he towered above 
the common run of men. It was his energy, his eloquence, and his imagina¬ 
tive administration that pumped into British political life the first realization 
of what enlightened social services could be. It was those same qualities, and 
something unquenchable about the man, that put him among the strongest 
war leaders that this country has ever seen. In the deserving of Britain’s 
gratitude he ranks with the highest. Of only one other in political life can it 
be said to-day, now that Lord Lloyd George has died: “There goes a man of 
genius.” 

Great Britain, 

May 1945. 



TRENDS IN CANADIAN DEMOCRACY 

O N June 11 of this year the electors of the Dominion will decide the fate 
of the present Federal Government, while on ]une 4 the Province of 
Ontario will hold its general election. This exceptional amount of political 
activity in a single month suggests the subject-matter of the present article— 
the present trends in Canadian democracy. 

REGIONS AND RACES 

The political life of Canada is one of blends and composites. It of course 
reveals the salient traits of a North American country; it exhibits a section 
of North American democracy in action, with many of the psychological 
features which de Toccjueville discerned in the United States more than a 
century ago and which developed in a people long absorbed in conquering 
the peculiar physical environment of the continent. It is without the revolu¬ 
tionary tradition of the United States. Its political temper on the contrary 
has been fashioned by relatively slow and cautious evolution. But it is ex¬ 
posed to a perennial stream of cultural influences from its republican neigh¬ 
bour, illustrated most notably in the behaviour and procedures of political 
parties and in the functioning of municipal institutions. Yet Canadian 
democracy is more than North American. It has held tenaciously to a vast 
inheritance of British institutions, law, symbolism, traditions and ideas which 
has modified the impress of the continent upon it. Many an American 
observer in Canada remarks upon the subtle and genuine differences of 
institutional atmosphere, differences which in English-speaking Canada at 
any rate arc derived from the British inheritance. 

There are, however, special elements in the political life of Canada which 
make it distinct from cither Great Britain or the United States, especially its 
peculiar dual nationalism, French and British, rooted now in a lengthy 
history. The French, embracing some 30 per cent of the population of 
Canada, constitute probably the most traditionalist community in North 
America, drawing inspiration not merely from their regional traditionalism 
in the St. Lawrence valley but from the Catholic culture of Europe. They 
shrink from becoming lost in the continental melting-pot, and hence are ever 
on guard to protect themselves against an undue influence from their 
English-speaking associates in the Dominion. This experiment in bifurcated 
nationalism inevitably generates within the State many weaknesses and sharp 
disharmonies. Most obviously it hampers the achievement of a truly national 
will on both domestic and external policies, never more evident and serious 
than under the grim strains of war during the past five years. The members 
of each national group are often apt to look upon the others as strange, 
remote and incalculable. Nevertheless who would deny that there has been 
progress since the days when Lord Durham wrote that the two races “com¬ 
bine for no public object; they cannot harmonize even in associations of 
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charity”? They now increasingly join in furthering common social ends, 
most significantly those ends pursued by political parties. They can collabo¬ 
rate least readily in formulating and prosecuting a national foreign policy, 
mainly because the French have been too candidly absorbed as a community 
in the parochial effort to preserve itself in an Anglo-Saxon America to appre¬ 
ciate the relations of that America to the outer world. 

Resides bi-nationalism a profound force in the working of Canadian 
democracy is regionalism, produced here inevitably, as in the United States 
and Australia, by the large territorial extent of the country and the separation 
of communities by distance and industrial interests. Canadian regionalism 
as compared with that of the sister Dominion, Australia, has always been 
sharpened by the cardinal fact that Canadian regions are neighbours to self- 
conscious regions in the United States, draw inspiration from the presence 
of regional sentiment across the border, and in times of special stress and 
discontent may enviously wonder whether a merging in the neighbouring 
American regions might not be desirable. This north-south axis of thought 
has the effect of making national unity at times appear ambiguous and un¬ 
certain. It retards the spontaneous emergence of public opinion on national 
issues, and imposes on political leaders problems much less familiar in such a 
highly unified nation as Great Britain. 

Such are some general and fundamental features of Canadian democracy 
which the present war may partially affect but cannot transform. Let us now 
examine briefly the influence of the war upon some of the specific aspects of 
the political system. 


FEDERALISM 

On the eve of the present war the federal system had been under a keener 
scrutiny than at any time during its history of 70 odd years. The depression 
of the ’thirties had sharpened its internal strains, exposed weaknesses in the 
original distribution of legislative power, and especially revealed how inade¬ 
quate was the co-ordination of finance with function. In the outlying pro¬ 
vinces, notably Saskatchewan, which possessed the least diversified economies 
and were dependent upon primary products, the defects of the existing system 
were starkly evident. These provinces had less concentrated income to tax 
than those which were more highly industrialized, such as Ontario and 
Quebec; they were strained in obtaining money for agrarian relief and public 
services, and had to turn to Ottawa for assistance. Their dependence upon 
the national treasury grimly mocked the autonomy which they possessed 
under the British North America Act. 

In 1937 a Royal Commission, now known generally as the Rowell-Sirois 
Commission, was appointed to carry out a grand inquest on Candian federal¬ 
ism, especially in its financial aspects. Its report and recommendations, sub¬ 
mitted after the outbreak of the present war, have been discussed in previous 
issues of The Round Table,* and need not be described here otherwise than 
to emphasize that they are still in the main to be implemented for the period 
of peace. Some significant changes have occurred in recent years. An 
* See No. no, March 1938, p, 365, and No, 120, September 1940, p. 906, 
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amendment of the British North America Act in 1940 empowered the 
Dominion to introduce and administer unemployment insurance. Under a 
tax agreement in 1942 the provinces surrendered to the Dominion for the 
duration of the war and one year longer the collection of income and cor¬ 
poration taxes, while they received in return certain guaranteed payments. 
The Rowell-Sirois Commission had previously recommended that the pro¬ 
vinces should permanently abandon income taxes, corporation taxes and suc¬ 
cession duties to the Dominion, and the war-time agreement is a partial 
implementation of the recommendations. The crucial question is how far, 
when the war is over, the provinces will agree to continue the present tax 
arrangements or even extend them further towards realizing the suggestions 
of the Rowell-Sirois Commission. Prophecy is here needless. But as long as 
Dominion income-tax rates remain high, most provinces are unlikely to be 
eager to give up what they at present receive in order to impose a duplicate 
personal income tax. The same restraint is not likely to be evident in the case 
of corporation taxes, and succession duties were not surrendered under the 
agreement of 1942. It is of interest that a Bill was introduced in the Quebec 
Legislature in March of the present year to authorize the Government to 
reopen the agreement with the Dominion. In Quebec the pressure of the 
local nationalist argument is likely to dictate action that will run counter to 
fiscal convenience. 

The more general and fundamental question is how far the war has 
enhanced national cohesion and made public opinion more ready to sanction 
a reallocation of powers within the federation, strengthening the hand of the 
Dominion in dealing with national matters. It is still too early to assess 
confidently the effect of the war upon national thought and sentiment in this 
matter, but the contemporary evidence docs not indicate that with the 
return of peace a greater centralization would be popular. The present 
irritated state of French nationalism in Quebec would in itself preclude the 
possibility of significant constitutional changes, and elsewhere in Canada 
a reaction against controls administered from Ottawa is inevitable. The 
federal issue will not be any easier to dispose of than it was before 1939. 
Nothing but the most skilful political leadership can achieve those necessary 
federal readjustments which the Rowell-Sirois Commission recommended. 

Yet the profound economic and social repercussions of the war make 
changes more imperative than ever, or at least demand more effective col¬ 
laboration between provinces and Dominion. The unprecedented stimulus 
to certain industries has meant an even greater concentration of economic 
power in central Canada, upon which the regions on the periphery, especially 
the Maritimes and the Prairie Provinces, will be restlessly dependent. This 
hegemony of the centre will be tolerable to the peripheral provinces only if 
the Dominion can maintain through proper expenditure common social 
standards for Canada as a nation. Nothing is more certain than the per¬ 
sistent pressure for those standards, and their recognition is needed for the 
achievement of a cohesive nation. Yet the naked fact is that the present 
distribution of legislative and taxing power in the constitution hampers far- 
reaching national policies, unless judicial interpretation of the British North 
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America Act becomes different. The grim wastage of the ’thirties might 
return when a federal government, impotent under the constitution to act 
effectively, faced widespread unemployment and economic dislocation. The 
authority gained in 1940 to administer unemployment insurance is not suffi¬ 
cient because it does not involve authority to take all the positive measures 
necessary to provide employment. 

The urgency of the constitutional issue in the subsequent peace will be 
accentuated because of the many things the Federal Government has been 
promptly able to do during the war. Such significant Dominion measures as 
wage-freezing, salary ceiling, commodity price controls, priorities, rationing, 
rent restriction and selective service have been constitutional only in virtue 
of the war emergency, and in a time of peace their constitutionality would be 
open to swift challenge. Yet some of these measures are doubtless comple¬ 
mentary to an aggressive policy promoting full employment, which policy 
is the declared ambition of Canadian national parties. However little the 
general Canadian public at present realizes the fact, it must ultimately decide 
whether or not it wants a constitution which will permit national ‘leaders to 
cope more effectively with the tangled character of modern economic issues. 
It need scarcely be added that the issue is not that of a federal versus a unitary 
system. No realist in Canada would advocate complete centralization. The 
overwhelming opinion and sentiments of the people remain in favour of 
federalism. The issue now and after the war is simply whether a status quo 
is to prevail in the federal structure or whether those changes are effected 
which, as the Rowell-Sirois Commission emphasized, would achieve a more 
logical relationship between the financial resources of the provinces and their 
functions. 


Political Parties and Policies 
Political parties in Canada are no less prompt than those in other parlia¬ 
mentary democracies to reflect new swings of opinion among the people, 
new pressures for action by the State, and new wrenches to old political con¬ 
ceptions and procedures. The parties to-day are exhibiting the pervasive 
influences of the war, although these influences are not revolutionary; they 
merely continue with greater vigour what was begun by the social tensions 
in the depression of the ’thirties. 

Since the ’seventies of the last century Canada has had two main parties, 
both of which are anxious to be national in the sense of gaining support from 
both races, from members of every religion, and from all the main regions 
of the country. The party which is most effective in making a comprehensive 
appeal to the diverse elements in the nation is that which ordinarily holds the 
reins of office in Ottawa. The first truly national party was the Conservative 
under Sir John Macdonald, who had a remarkable genius for attracting 
support from French and English, Catholics and Protestants, capitalists and 
labour men. The consummate skill of Macdonald was almost matched later 
by that of Sir Wilfrid Laurier when he assumed the leadership of the Liberal 
party and especially when he became Prime Minister. Under Laurier’s suc¬ 
cessor, William Lyon Mackenzie King, the Liberal party has retained its 
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national character, more so than its opponent, and not merely because of 
Mr. King s undoubted tactical skill but because for a generation the conscrip¬ 
tion issue of 1917 alienated the French from supporting the Conservatives. 

The issue of conscription in the present war has widened the rift between 
Quebec and what is now the Progressive Conservative party, which is ham¬ 
pered in efforts to win office by the almost solid phalanx of opposition that 
it has to face in the French province. This failure of the Conservatives to 
obtain a secure footing in Quebec (a province which has more than a quarter 
of the total representation in the national Parliament) is specially serious for 
them because in the cities and towns generally, where hitherto they have had 
their chief strength, they have encountered in recent years a challenge from 
a third party, the Co-operative Commonwealth Federation, with its appeal in 
particular to the working men and small middle class. Shortly after this 
article appears in print, a general election will be held. Prophecy is here 
gratuitous, but no special prophetic power is necessary to emphasize that if 
the Conservatives are to replace the Liberals in office they must make up for 
lack oCsuccess in Quebec by decisive victories elsewhere in Canada. They 
could of course be aided indirectly by the triumph in Quebec of a nationalist 
party which dislodged the orthodox Liberals. Quebec has clearly the pivotal 
role to play in the alignments of political power, and the circumstances of the 
war era have made that role more crucial than ever. Its electors have the 
power to decide whether either of the two old parties can claim to be truly 
national and to rule at Ottawa as a national party. 

Even more significant than the influences which determine the electoral 
fate of the patties is the effect of the w T ar in changing their programmes and 
hence in altering the agenda for action by the State. The Liberal Govern¬ 
ment at Ottawa, under compulsion of new currents of opinion, has embarked 
upon extensive schemes of public welfare which in the 'twenties it would 
have repudiated as revolutionary. It first established a national unemploy¬ 
ment insurance scheme, administered with the consent of the provinces. 
Then it embarked upon a far-reaching plan of family allowances on a cash 
donation basis, designed to distribute purchasing power, and thus to assist 
other policies for full employment. The family allowances will involve an 
annual expenditure of at least $200 million, an j payments begin in July 1945. 
The magnitude of this measure is reflected in tee fact that it will add approxi¬ 
mately a 50 per cent increase to the pre-war federal budget and will involve 
an expenditure twice that hitherto made in Canada on education and almost 
equal to the total sum spent on social welfare, including relief, in the year 

I 937- 

Upon this, the most far-reaching measure of social legislation projected by 
any Canadian government, the Conservative party, except for an early 
criticism by its national leader, has made no frontal attack. Indeed, on the 
issue of increasing public expenditure on such social services, there is no 
genuine issue between the parties.* On the contrary there is intense rivalry 
in demonstrating to the electorate that a new era has begun in the functions 

* The Conservative press, however, at the outset was critical of family allowances 
as a form of electoral bribery, especially the bribery of voters in Quebec. 
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of the State, and that measures of social security must assume a foremost 
place. The Conservative party sought to give symbolic recognition to the 
fact by changing its name in the Winnipeg Convention of December 1942 
to the Progressive Conservative party and by writing fresh declarations on 
social reform into its programme. Its leaders are ready to debate on the 
details of measures and to differ on methods, but will evidently match dollar 
with dollar in their zeal to enhance the social standards of rural and urban 
people. This fact, it is almost needless to add, is of fundamental importance 
in relation to the role of the State in Canadian life. The expenditures of all 
governments on public welfare and relief rose modestly from 6 per cent 
of total expenditures in 1913 to 8 per cent in 1929; then in the depressed 
years it moved rapidly to 25 per cent by 1937.* With the new enactments of 
the war era the spending trend of the ’thirties is quickened, although the vast 
increase in public welfare spending will only appear clearly when expendi¬ 
tures upon the sinews of war cease. The advancing industrialism of Canada, 
the drift from the country to the town, the shrinking security of the family 
farm, the growing proportion of older people in the population, and the 
new views on State responsibility, especially as related to the concept of 
full employment, all exert powerful pressure on the two main parties to 
pursue the goals towards which they now look. 

Reference has already been, made to the Co-operative Commonwealth 
Federation or C.C.F., a third party which has arisen to challenge its two older 
competitors. The C.C.F. was the child of depression in the early ’thirties. 
Formed in 193 2 as a farmer-labour alliance, it sought as the ultimate solvent 
of existing difficulties a co-operative and socialist state. It was Jong led by 
James Woodsworth, a zealous humanitarian inspired by Fabian and Christian 
Socialist ideas, who has been succeeded by Mr. M. J. Coldwell, a man with 
more opportunism and command of tactics. The C.C.F. has become greatly 
strengthened by developments in the period of the war. It has exhibited 
vitality in federal by-elections, did well in the Ontario provincial voting of 
1943, and dislodged from power a Liberal Government in Saskatchewan in 
the election of 1944. Whereas in the ’thirties its main strength was among 
agrarians in the West, it has more recently made headway in the industrialized 
urban areas of Ontario, mainly owing to the stimulus which the war has 
given to trade unionism and the aid which the trade unions are ready to lend 
to a party eager to outbid the other parties in promises of social betterment. 
The total membership of Canadian trade unions at the close of 1938 was 
385,000; by the end of 1942 it had risen close to 600,000, and in subsequent 
years has steadily mounted far beyond any figure reached before. A fresh and 
significant feature is the extension of trade unionism to the small factories 
in the medium cities and country towns. Much of the increased membership 
has been enrolled in industrial unions, in which it has been easier than in 
craft unions to shift the appeal from an exhortation for industrial action to 
an exhortation for political action. It need not be assumed that all the 
unionized workers will vote for the C.C.F., but there is no question that the 
party has a stout ally in this expanding unionism. In the few large urban 
* Report of the Rowell-Sirois Commission, i. 207. 
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areas it has to contend for the support of labour with the Labour Progressive 
Party, which is the name adopted by the erstwhile Communists. Its increasing 
reliance upon organised labour is making the C.GF. into an association little 
different from the I^abour parties of Great Britain, Australia and New Zealand, 
and it may be expected to campaign in accordance with a similar strategy. 

The broad significance of the C.C.F. as a third party is that it spurs both 
of the old parties to emphasize social welfare in their programmes. Its 
demands, of course, go beyond social services to include measures of state 
ownership, culminating in a socialist order. Liberals and Conservatives 
alike seek to equal its requests for social services, while they denounce its 
socialism as meaning tyrannical controls, an irresponsible bureaucracy and 
the loss of freedom. In other words the debate in Canadian politics to-day 
increasingly echoes the disputations in European democracies before the war. 
Here the ideological struggle is less sharply defined, but we have clearly 
moved far from the simple time when it was declared that “Canadian politics 
was merely railways, and railways were politics”. The implications to party 
leadership of this new era of increasing collectivism and debated collectivism 
are evident enough. The easy-going empiricism of Canadian political 
leadership in the past must yield—and fortunately is yielding—to more exact 
social and economic analysis. Into the professionalism of the politician is 
entering more science if not less art. 

The political and economic policies of Canadian parties in the international 
sphere are not matters of much party controversy. All the parties, including 
the peculiarly regional Social Credit party of Alberta, argue for the establish¬ 
ment of an international system, and plead that Canada must throw her weight 
behind this system when it is created. Some verbal clashes have occurred 
between Liberals and Conservatives in the FJouse of Commons over the 
relation of Canada to the British Commonwealth. The Conservatives have 
contended that Mr. King has not been sufficiently positive in furthering 
policies of collaboration within the Commonwealth, that he has been too 
content to stand negatively on Canada’s national status, and too eager to 
conciliate Quebec which is not friendly to imperial collaboration. Yet the 
importance of this echo of older cleavages between the Conservatives and 
Liberals might easily be over-emphasized. Who ever the verbal emphasis may 
be, leaders of major parties to-day arc not far jpart in their ideas on Canada 
and the Commonwealth. 

All postulate the position of Canada as a self-governing nation, all accept 
its free association in the Commonwealth, all would seek to make real its 
collaboration with other States of the Commonwealth, and all appear to 
see no conflict between a free Commonwealth and an international system. 
While these ate the general agreements, there would doubtless be somewhat 
different actions taken by leaders in particular instances. But the mass of 
Canadians to-day are convinced that the participation of Canada in the war 
as a partner in the Commonwealth has been completely vindicated, and their 
pride in its achievements will be a force in shaping its future nationality. 

Canada, 

April 1945. 
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THE PROBLEM OF REINSTATEMENT 

AUSTRALIA’S first Royal Governor-General arrived in time to open the 
j[\ new session of the Federal Parliament, which promises to be lively. The 
Duke and Duchess of Gloucester have quickly settled in, and in addition to 
their official duties at Canberra have made early opportunity for contact with 
the public. There can be no doubt that their presence is to the Australian 
people a satisfying personal link with Great Britain. 

In his opening speech the Duke of Gloucester presented Parliament with 
a full programme—as prepared by his Ministers—of controversial legisla¬ 
tion, demonstrating that the Commonwealth Government is now beginning 
to prepare for peace and reconstruction, and in the process is seeking to 
adopt permanently part of the war-time technique of control. 

During the latter part of last year when the Prime Minister was ill his 
deputy, Mr. Forde, announced several policy decisions which aroused in¬ 
tense criticism, both on their merits and on the ground that they could not 
be reconciled with Mr. Curtin’s pre-election and pre-referendum pledges 
against introducing socialism in war-time. It may be that the latter, who has 
resumed the reins in time for the new session,* may be willing to meet some 
of the OppOsSition’s objections. 

One of the most delicate matters he has had to handle with his own party 
has been the question of preference in employment for men and women 
discharged from the Services. Mr. Curtin considers himself bound by his 
policy speech at the 1943 election, when he undertook to present a Bill to 
deal “fairly, justly and effectively with the question of preference for mem¬ 
bers of the Forces”, and also by the frequent assurances he has given at other 
times that the Government would provide adequate preference. 

To define an adequate and just policy of preference, however, is proving a 
matter of extreme difficulty, and the precedent of the last war is no guide. 
Then, when the battle-front was many thousands of miles from Australia, 
it was a simple matter to make a rule in favour of the “returned soldier” who 
had volunteered to go overseas. Now the war has touched Australian soil, 
and it has been necessary to take precautions against a threatened invasion. 
This has resulted in the maintenance of a conscript defence force, some 
of whose members have fought gallantly, but many of whom have not seen 
any fighting at all. In addition there have been large administrative staffs in 
the southern cities which have not been exposed to personal danger. 

On the other hand, certain civilians such as merchant seamen have run 
considerable personal risk, and the Government’s solution is to grant prefer¬ 
ence in engagement for employment to a person who has been a member of 

* It is unhappily reported (April 30) that Mr. Curtin has again been admitted to 
hospital, suffering from congestion of the lungs.— Editor, 
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the Forces during this or the last war, or whose civilian service in this war 
merits his receiving preferential treatment. 

The requirements of the Bill introduced by the Minister for Post-War 
Reconstruction, Mr. Dedman, apply equally to Governments and to private 
employers. Preference is not absolute, however, for the qualifications of the 
applicants for a post and their general suitability may be taken into account. 
An applicant who is dissatisfied with an employer’s decision may appeal to a 
magistrate. In addition to new employment, the Bill provides for the 
reinstatement of persons who desire to resume their former employment 
after war service. 

Strong objection to the principle of preference has been raised by the 
trade unions on the ground that workers in key industries have not been 
permitted to enlist although many of them desired to do so, and it is con¬ 
tended that such persons should not be placed under any disadvantages after 
the war. The unions have looked by no means kindly upon a programme 
which conflicts with their own traditional policy of preference for unionists. 
They argue that preference is a “defeatist” step, since to be of any value it 
must presuppose the existence of unemployment, whereas the first duty of a 
Labour Government is held to be the prevention of any recurrence of 
unemployment after the war. Thus the President of the Australian Trades 
and Labour Council declared that preference could do no more than provide 
ex-servicemen with some sort of priority in a scramble for jobs, whereas 
every person in the Services was entitled to a job and also entitled to 
rehabilitation at the Government’s expense, to fit him for occupation of 
his own choosing. 

The political wing of the Labour party—possibly having a keener apprecia¬ 
tion of public sentiment in the electorate—has not displayed the same distaste 
for preference. The question was first thrashed out between the Government 
and the federal executive of the party, which, after a long discussion with 
the Prime Minister, finally agreed to accept the preference principle, although 
it asked that there should be a time-limit of seven years on the operation 
of soldiers’ preference. 

In its amended form Caucus accepted the preference plan, largely as the 
result of the personal appeal of the Prime Mfifster, who took his stand on 
the point of principle. The Bill is comprehensive, dealing not only with 
preference pure and simple, but also providing for a government employ¬ 
ment service, vocational training, and various allowances and other forms of 
financial assistance for servicemen re-establishing themselves in civil life. 
Mr. Dedman, describing the Government’s plans for the benefit of service¬ 
men, said that there were various long-continuing national responsibilities 
such as pensions and medical care which were being dealt with by other 
legislation. The present measure was concerned with re-establishment, 
and for the most part was likely to operate only during the reconstruction 
period. 

Although preference is now certain to be enacted by Parliament, there may 
well be some further modifications of the Government’s proposals, which do 
not satisfy the returned soldiers’ organizations. The time limit in particular 
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has been hotly criticized, but on this the Government is bound by the 
Caucus decision. No solution which would completely satisfy both Opposi¬ 
tion critics and the trade unions is possible, so the Government is open to 
attack on both flanks. 

Civil Aviation, Socialism and the Constitution 

Tiie Acting Prime Minister provoked a violent reaction when he announced 
in. Parliament in November the Government’s decision “that a wholly 
Government-owned statutory authority be formed to take over, operate 
and maintain all inter-state airlines”. He explained that the assets of the 
present airline companies would be “taken over on fair and just terms”. 

The Government was reminded with a great deal of emphasis of the Prime 
Minister’s speeches in the 1943 election, when he declared that his Govern¬ 
ment did not intend to socialize Australia “just because there was a war on”. 
At the time, this undertaking was not sufficiently clear and unequivocal to 
satisfy some of his critics, and in his final broadcast, three days before the 
election, he said, “My Government will not, during the war, socialize any 
industry”. On his return from convalescence Mr. Curtin endorsed the 
decision of Inis colleagues, and explained that it was necessary to conserve 
the airways of the country so that they should be “absolutely without ex¬ 
ternal influence in their control and direction”. 

Subsequent reports from Canberra, however, have indicated that the 
Cabinet has been by no means single-minded over the proposal. Doubts 
have been cast upon the constitutionality of the plan, and critics have not 
been slow to recall that at two successive referenda, the public has refused 
to grant the Commonwealth powers over aviation. Airline operators, after 
taking legal advice, have announced their intention of contesting the validity 
of the legislation in the Courts—“to the Privy Council if necessary”—and 
litigation might seriously delay the development of civil aviation at a critical 
period. 

A weighty addition to these uncertainties has been a public condemnation 
of the plan by Mr. A. M. Corbett, a former Director-General of Civil Avia¬ 
tion, and recently chairman of an inter-departmental committee appointed 
by the Government to report on the future control and development of air 
transport in Australia. The report has not been released, but Mr. Corbett 
declared that “nothing can prevent political interference and disorganization 
in any industry owned by the Government in which untrained and inexperi¬ 
enced' Ministers assumed the role of managing directors and overrode the 
advice of trained executives”. Pie also said that nothing could be achieved 
by nationalization which could not be better obtained at less cost by indi¬ 
vidual enterprise under proper government control, as already existed. At 
the same time it must be remembered that practically all the railways in 
Australia are owned and operated by Governments, and in some States at 
least they are run economically and efficiently with little political interference. 
The form which control is to take has been a matter for considerable specu¬ 
lation, the Governor-General’s speech merely disclosing that “proposals for 
a statutory authority to control inter-state airlines will be brought before 
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Parliament . At the time of writing the Government has not revealed details 
of its proposals. 

The State and the Banks 

The Government—and its directing body, the Labour Caucus—have not 
had the same difficulty in making up their collective mind on the highly 
technical and complex question of control of banking. This question has 
been the special hobby of the Treasurer for many years, however, and, since 
he was a member of the Royal Commission appointed by a previous Com¬ 
monwealth Government to inquire into banking, he has been evolving 
definite ideas on the subject, and most of his colleagues are content to rely 
on his knowledge and judgment. Nor are any constitutional obstacles 
apparent, for the Commonwealth is endowed with full power to legislate 
with respect to banking other than State banking. 

The proposals fall roughly into three sections, the first being designed to 
continue the present emergency controls over the trading banks (which in 
London would be known as “clearing banks”). These controls are at present 
established by regulations under the National Security Act, which lapses 
after the end of the war, and they arc administered principally by the 
Commonwealth Bank. They include such matters as foreign exchange 
control, the fixing of interest rates for various classes of advances, and 
provision for the supply of certain information periodically to the central 
bank or the Treasury. 

Should any bank fail to comply with the provisions of the Act, a full 
High Court of not fewer than three Judges will be empowered to direct the 
Commonwealth Bank to carry on the business of the offender. The Com¬ 
monwealth Bank is also to be given power to examine the stability of a 
trading bank and to take over the business of any bank which may, in its own 
or the Commonwealth Bank’s opinion, be unlikely to meet its obligations. 
Complete control over the investment policy of the banks would also be 
held by the Commonwealth Bank, which would retain the right to define, in 
general terms, the purposes for which loans might be made. Government or 
Stock Exchange securities could be bought only with express permission and 
the funds available to the trading banks could be varied at will by the central 
bank, which could require them to deposit more money in their special 
blocked account at the Commonwealth Bank, or vice versa. 

The second—and most strongly criticized -part of the plan provides for 
the abolition of the present Commonwealth Bank Board, consisting of the 
Governor of the Bank, the Secretary to the Treasury, and six others “who are 
or have been actively engaged in agriculture, commerce, finance or industry”. 
Instead management is to be entrusted to the Governor, aided by an advisory 
committee composed of officials of the Treasury and of the Bank itself. 
Where there is a clash of vital policy between the Governor and the Treasurer, 
it is provided that the views of the Treasurer shall prevail, so that for practical 
purposes it might be said that the Treasurer, or Cabinet, will take the place 
of the Bank Board. Thirdly, the functions of the Commonwealth Bank are to 
be extended. The central reserve and general trading sections of the Bank 
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are to be separated, and new facilities will be provided for making loans to 
industry and for purposes such as housing. 

In the past it has not been the policy of the Bank to seek general banking 
business, although it has conducted a department for such business as came 
its way. Now, however, it is to be not merely encouraged, but directed, to 
extend its operations in ordinary banking. It will be given a statutory charter 
to use its powers to the advantage of Australia, and the Government may 
intervene on the ground that it is not discharging its functions. It will be 
assisted in extending its business by a clause in the proposed legislation which 
restrains the trading banks, except with the Treasurer’s consent, from con¬ 
ducting any banking business for a State or any authority of a State, including 
a local governing authority. The trading banks have been aroused to intense 
hostility by what they and the political Opposition and a substantial body of 
public opinion denounce as “political control of banking”, and several of 
the banks have issued circulars on the question. The following is a typical 
extract: 

“It would involve control over all production by the Government which chose 
to exercise it. No person or company would be able to borrow from a bank 
except for such purposes as the Government or its agents might approve; the effect 
on individual freedom and initiative would be serious. Further, the credit normally 
available for carrying on the various activities of the community could be diverted 
by the Government to financing unsound ventures, leaving the industries and 
commerce of the country starved for finance.” 

The trading banks are naturally perturbed by the assumption of such 
powers by a Government most of whose members are more or less hostile 
to them. “Nationalization of banking” has long been part of the Labour 
platform, and the new legislation would enable the Commonwealth Bank, 
under the direction of the Treasurer, to squeeze competitors from the field. 
Mr. Chifley declares himself in favour of a policy of “gradualness”, but the 
outlook is none the less disturbing for the private banks. 

The technical efficiency of the trading banks has not been questioned; 
fundamentally the matter is one of control. The Labour party has never 
forgiven the banks for their opposition to the financial policy of the last 
Commonwealth Labour Government, in the depression; and among the 
general public there is a fairly widespread tendency, despite the opinion to 
the contrary of such authorities as Professor Copland, to blame the banks for 
pursuing a restrictive course at that time. This view is not always well- 
informed or just, but it is a factor to be reckoned with, and wins many sup¬ 
porters for the familiar but specious argument that “money can always be 
found for war and it must be found for peace”. 

Calamities of Agriculture 

While the Commonwealth Government’s political philosophy is being made 
manifest in these several ways, and is drawing a sharp fire from its critics, 
the immediate practical tasks of war-time administration grow no less. 
Nowhere is the battle more acute than on the food front, for it was agreed 
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about a year ago that Australia should restrict many of her manufacturing 
activities in order to concentrate upon food production; but the ensuing 
season has been one of the most disastrous in history. 

The drought ot 1944-45 has been both widespread and exceptionally 
severe. Although Tasmania is enjoying a good season, and conditions in 
Western Australia and parts of South Australia and Victoria have been 
passable, the eastern and inland areas of the continent have suffered exceed¬ 
ingly. Some recent good rains on the coasts and in the north have brought 
a little relief, but the terrible losses of the pastoral and wheat-growing regions 
have yet to be fully lelt. A country which is normally one of the great wheat 
exporters of the world now has insufficient for its own needs, and the effects 
will be reflected in all other rural industries. 

In a normal year Australia produces about 150 million bushels, whereas 
last harvest is estimated at 50 million bushels. Total stocks at the end of 
1944 were 65 million bushels, and to the end of January only 38 million 
bushels ot new wheat had been delivered. Local consumption will require 
about 3 5 million bushels, and supplies of export flour for the British Ministry 
of Food, American forces and the Pacific Islands call for 12 million bushels. 
Allowances for seed, export wheat and flour reserve amount to about 
8 million bushels, so that less than 50 million bushels will be available for 
stock feed. 

Loss oi stock through starvation has already been heavy, and producers in 
industries such as dairying, who rely on hand feeding, are already seriously 
embarrassed by the fodder shortage. A system of priorities has been 
established and the available quantity of wheat, although far short of total 
requirements, can go far towards mitigating the worst effects of the drought. 
Unfortunately, grave land and sea transport difficulties impede the flow of 
relief supplies to the places where they are most urgently needed. The 
Common wealth plans to ship 20 million bushels to New South Wales from 
the western States, but nothing like the shipping needed to complete the 
transfer is likely to be available in the near future. 

The crop failure and loss of stock are now being felt in the increasing 
dearth of foods available for consumption. Production of meat this year is 
estimated at 965,000 tons, or 70,000 tons less "-Han last year, although the 
arrival of the British Fleet has added to the demand, and substantial quanti¬ 
ties are also being sought for the British troops in Burma. As one step to 
meet the new stringency the civilian ration has been cut by 9 per cent to 
effect a saving of 40,000 tons. 

The natural compensation for Australia’s periodic seasonal disasters is a 
remarkable power of recuperation, and it is by no means impossible that the 
next season will be as bountiful as the present one is meagre; but no imme¬ 
diate improvement can be expected, and for the next five or six months the 
country must remain on short commons. 

One rural industry which will need more than a good season to re-establish, 
however, is that of dairying, for a large number of men engaged in this 
arduous but normally profitable occupation have been experiencing growing 
difficulty in carrying on. Theirs was one of the industries to suffer most 

T 
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severely from lack of man-power; and, although this has been partially 
rectified by releasing men from the army, the dairy farmers are extremely 
dissatisfied with their returns under government price-fixing, and scores of 
them have been abandoning their dairy herds. 

The Commonwealth Government has not added to its prestige .or popu¬ 
larity by its handling of rural affairs, and the raising of controversial post¬ 
war questions has lost it much of the support accorded it for the prosecution 
of the war. 


The New Party 

A feature of the local political scene during the last six months has been 
the emergence of a new cohesion and sense of purpose among the Opposition 
groups. Mr. Menzies last year took the initiative in arranging a series of con¬ 
ferences at which it was agreed to found an entirely new party, known as the 
Liberal party, the philosophy of which should be essentially based on free¬ 
dom of enterprise and the liberty of the individual. 

Since the debacle of the old United Australia party at the last Common¬ 
wealth elections in 1943, the public has been inclined to regard with scepti¬ 
cism the attempts to bring together the yarious non-Labour groups to make 
a United Opposition. Hitherto those efforts have been found unconvincing, 
being too much in the nature of deathbed repentances. Now, however, it 
seems that the Liberal party is being accepted as something genuinely new, 
having a strong appeal for a growing public which is weary of war-time 
restrictions and government control. Membership has been increasing 
rapidly, and local branches of the new party are being established through¬ 
out the electorates. Although it has been the “off season” for party politics 
in Australia, with no Federal election due for over a year, the numerous 
local meetings addressed by Mr. Menzies and party organizers have been 
unusually well attended, and the audiences have displayed a keen interest 
in the Liberal programme. 

Whether or not the Curtin Government has to face internal dissension in 
the Labour ranks as a result of soldiers’ preference and other measures, 
its post-war programme is providing the new party with much useful elec¬ 
tioneering material, and the Liberal party will be a factor to be reckoned 
with at the next elections. 

Australia, 

April 1945, 
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THE BUDGET 

AN unexpected surplus has long become so common a feature of the 
-cA.South African budget that it is no longer unexpected. When Mr. 
Hofmeyr introduced his new budget on February 28 he was able to announce 
a favourable balance of £3,250,000 on revenue account in spite of expendi¬ 
ture nearly £5,500,000 in excess of his estimates of revenue. In The Round 
Table for June 1944 it was said that Mr. Hofmeyr should find no difficulty 
in balancing his budget, but in view of the difficulties facing the gold mines 
it was hardly expected that the estimates would be exceeded by so large a 
margin. 

It is true that the Minister of Finance is careful not to talk of a surplus, 
but only of a “favourable balance” As Opposition critics rightly point out, 
no meaning can be attached to a surplus on revenue account when net 
borrowing of £57 million takes place on loan account. Yet, after all, it is a 
matter for congratulation that on revenue account we are some £8 to £9 
million better off than was expected, while at the same time net borrowing 
on loan account is some £3 J million less than was expected a year ago. 

Some items of revenue have fallen considerably below the level of the 
budget estimates. The decreased profits of gold mining have created a short¬ 
fall of almost £1 million in normal income tax and special contribution from 
this important source. The increased death duties are not expected to yield 
more than they did on the lower scale in the previous year, making another 
short-fall of more than £1 million. On the other hand, income tax on private 
individuals will exceed the estimates by £1,500,000, while last year's decline 
in the yield from “other” companies has not continued, so that an additional 
£350,000 may be expected from this source. The main increase, however, 
is in the yield of excess profits duty and trade profits special levy, which 
together will exceed the original estimates by over £3 million, while post 
office revenue is expected to bring in a further £500,000, The total tax yield 
is £4 million higher than the estimates; £2 m !iion brought into the current 
year’s accounts represents an underestimate of the previous year’s balance 
even as revised for the last budget and nearly £2,750,000 of estimated 
expenditure will not be incurred. 

New Financial Adjustments 

Defence expenditure is the item to which all others must conform, and is 
the most difficult of all to foresee. In the coming year defence and demobiliza¬ 
tion between them are being allocated £89 million on the first estimates, 
comprising from revenue nearly £45! million for defence and £3$ million 
for demobilization, and from loan funds over £37 million for defence and 
£3 million for demobilization. Especially in view of the gradual and almost 
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automatic increase in other votes as a result of past commitments, this does 
not represent such a saving as to permit of far-reaching changes within the 
framework of the budgetary system which Mr. Hofmeyr and his predeces¬ 
sors have built up. Perhaps, in view of the uncertainties of the coming year, 
no far-reaching changes are proposed. 

The most interesting and most important budgetary changes in fact have 
only a minor significance in the present budget, though it is hoped that their 
importance will continue to grow. Some 20 years ago the financial basis of 
native education was settled as a fixed subsidy of £340,000 plus one-fifth 
of the yield of the native poll tax. Mr. Hofmeyr has successively increased 
the proportion of the native poll tax which was paid to the Native Trust 
and used for educational purposes; and last year, for the first time and as an 
ad hoc measure, native education received additional funds from general 
revenue instead of being dependent on the yield of the native poll tax. Under 
the Native Education Finance Bill now before Parliament native education 
will be financed from general revenue out of a new native education vote 
without reference to the amounts received in poll tax. 

While the responsibility of the separate Provinces for the provision of 
education, which is placed on them by the South Africa Act, is to remain, 
they will now be able to go ahead without the old handicap of inelastic finan¬ 
cial resources in the form of fixed block grants or assigned revenues. At the 
same time greater co-ordination between the Provinces is to be secured by 
the formation of a Union Advisory Council on Native Education for which 
the Department of Native Affairs is to provide the secretariat. Thus close 
contact is also ensured between the two Government Departments most 
closely concerned. 

The Bill is a compromise, but a hopeful compromise. Though the net 
additional provision to be made in the budget is only £25 5,000, the way has 
now become clear for the more rapid expansion of native education. In 
the long run the effects of this should become apparent on the revenue as 
well as the expenditure side of the budget. The time has long passed when 
South Africans ought earnestly to have asked themselves whether the 
country could afford to carry the burden of continued native ignorance and 
illiteracy. 

A new financial arrangement has also been made with the Provinces. 
This is also of the nature of a compromise; and indeed in its main lines is a 
reversion towards the system existing from 1915 to 1925 when the Union 
subsidized the Provinces to the extent of half their expenditure from their 
own taxes. In addition, fixed subsidies are to be paid to three of the 
Provinces: £300,000 for the Orange Free State, £150,000 for the Cape and 
£100,000 for Natal. Various specially assigned sources of revenue are to 
revert to the Union Exchequer. The result in the coming year is that 
approximately an extra £5! million must be voted as subsidies to provincial 
administrations, as against which the latter will have to give up sources of 
revenue which will bring in some £3 million and undertake responsibility 
for a school feeding scheme as far as children, other than natives, are 
concerned, which previously cost £700,000. Very nearly £2 million extra 
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therefore remains to be budgeted for by the Union Government for provin¬ 
cial purposes. 

Taxation in 1945-46 

Taking into account the new provincial subsidies both for general purposes 
and native education, the estimates of expenditure on revenue account for 
1945-46 amount to almost £124 million, and of net borrowing on loan 
account to £56 million. The estimates of revenue are also considerably 
higher than for 1944-45. On the existing basis of taxation Mr. Hofmeyr 
expects an increase of very nearly £1,500,000 from customs and excise, of 
£300,000 from the post office, of £1,500,000 from income tax and super-tax 
on individuals and on companies other than those engaged in gold and 
diamond mining; and £500,000 from death duties. As against this must 
be placed the estimated decline of £750,000 from gold-mining taxation, 
£500,000 from excess profits duty and a number of smaller items. Including 
the revenue items sacrificed by the Provinces and the yield from the poll tax 
given up by the Native Trust, the tax yield would, it is estimated, come to 
within £500,000 of the estimated expenditure on revenue account. 

Some comparatively minor changes are being made to bridge this gap. 
The only one to call for mention is the abandonment of the attempt to 
enforce small amounts of compulsory saving on the non-income-tax-payer. 
Half the basic payment of personal and savings-fund levy is no longer 
regarded as savings, and payment itself is to be reduced but not by half. 

Mr. Ilofmeyr perhaps invited criticism by claiming this as a “transition” 
budget. For critics on the one side found little sign of transition towards 
the post-war world of state-financed “social security”. Those on the other 
side saw as little sign of revision of those war-time tax measures which have 
been attacked at one time or another as offending against all four of Adam 
Smith’s canons of taxation—equity and economy, convenience and cer¬ 
tainty—and as discouraging that growth of business enterprise which must 
form the basis of true social security. Such changes as Mr. Hofmeyr fore¬ 
shadowed were left for the future except for the very restricted modification 
of the fixed property profits tax and an allowance of 15 per cent of the 
capital cost of new plant and machinery purchased in 1945-46 and 1946-47, 
which may be charged against income in the year of purchase. 

Reconsideration of mining taxation is to be undertaken by an inter¬ 
departmental committee yet to be appointed. Reconsideration is also pend¬ 
ing both in the new war taxes and pre-war income-tax system; and means of 
giving relief which would encourage industrial research are another question 
up for discussion. Even so, no sweeping changes are contemplated in the 
relations between the taxation of individuals and of companies. Perhaps it 
might have been wiser to refer to the present budget more modestly as an 
interim budget, since transition has still to be mapped out. 

The Question of Inflation 

To make the transition to post-war conditions successfully it is neces¬ 
sary to face the present situation with open eyes. In defending his own 
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stewardship against the criticism of the Opposition, Mr. Hofmeyr has gone 
dangerously far towards encouraging the fatal complacency that denies the 
existence of any inflation by quoting with approval the statement of the 
Governor of the South African Reserve Bank: 

“But this increase in prices is not caused by inflation I As soon as more goods 
reach the country from abroad, as soon as local production increases and becomes 
less costly, and as soon as purchasing power gets back to a more normal level 
the increase in prices will stop and the cost of living will come down.” 

This passage might well be interpreted as an admission of an abnormally 
high level of purchasing power coupled with an abnormally low flow of 
goods to absorb it, that is with the prerequisites of inflation. Is there any 
automatic process by which “purchasing power gets back to a more normal 
level” unless as a result of a loss of demand for war purposes operating 
through unemployment, wage reduction and drastic deflation ? 

Nobody denies that millions of pounds of idle purchasing power exist in 
South Africa to-day. To this may be added the fresh purchasing power 
created to pay war-service gratuities and other benefits, all liable to cause 
an acute post-war inflationary rush for goods. Mr. Churchill has indicated 
that it would be a heartless fraud on the people to grant lavish benefits at the 
expense of depreciating their money. Yet, unless the people are alive to 
the dangers, inflation remains a serious threat to post-war standards of 
living. It will hardly help if the Minister of Finance quotes the Governor of 
the Reserve Bank to deny this possibility, leaving it open for the Governor 
in turn to rely on the Minister’s authority to deny all responsibility if ever it 
is suggested that the Bank’s gold purchases have an inflationary effect. 
Mr. Hofmeyr has not in the past shown himself unaware of the dangers of 
inflation. It would be a pity if the community were to be put off its guard 
by statements which he himself did not intend as an encouragement to 
complacency. 

“A Transition Session” 

The parliamentary session, which at the time of writing has about a month 
to go to complete its work, has been “a transition session” in the sense that 
Mr. Hofmeyr had in mind when he called his budget a “transition budget”. 
The war as an ideological and emotional issue has been less prominent in 
debate; and on the whole members have shown a healthy tendency to con¬ 
centrate on matters such as food, health, social security, demobilization, 
housing, soil erosion, native policy and similar matters involved in the 
successful prosecution of the peace. 

The customary motion of attack moved by the Opposition reflected 
this tendency to concentrate on matters of actual rather than sentimental 
importance, and, in place of demanding a republic or a separate peace with 
Germany, Dr. Malan moved a vote of censure based on the Government’s 
food, health and social-security policies. The debate failed on the whole to 
make any considerable impression on the public, and General Smuts, without 
much difficulty, received an overwhelming vote of confidence. If the 
Government did not strengthen its position in the country— that would be 
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asking a lot at a time when the grievances and discontents of a long war 
tend to be emphasized more as the actual danger recedes—it certainly has 
not lost ground to any important extent. 

Ministers were called on to meet sharp attacks under the headings of 
food, health and housing, and on the whole they did so successfully. The 
food situation in South Africa, although not serious by European standards, 
has given cause for fairly widespread discontent. The policy of getting food 
to the poor plus the insistence on an elaborate meat scheme, which had to 
run the gauntlet of several sets of vested interests, enabled the Minister of 
Agriculture to present a fairly strong defence, and as the session progressed 
criticism of the food policy became less vocal. That does not necessarily 
mean that the problems have been disposed of. 

A more serious attack supported by the full force of the Opposition, 
a substantial section of the Government coalition and important sections 
of opinion outside the House had to be faced on the health policy. As 
reported in the March number of The Round Table, the National Health 
Commission drafted an attractive scheme providing for co-ordinated and 
extended health services on an elaborate nation-wide scale. There was a 
good deal of understandable disappointment when, shortly before the appear¬ 
ance of the report, General Smuts rather tactlessly gave the impression that 
the report was to be pigeonholed in advance. This gave rise to a good deal 
of criticism and protest until the public and the House realized more clearly 
the dilemma in which the Government had been placed by the fact that the 
Commission’s scheme requires the taking over by the central Government 
of important health services such as hospitals, which are reserved by the 
constitution to the Provinces. It was reluctantly realized that a compromise 
was inevitable and, with some misgivings, the Government is to proceed 
with a modified health scheme in which the Provinces will play a full part, 
co-ordinating machinery being set up to compensate for the multiplicity of 
authorities which will be concerned when South Africa finally tackles the 
health problem. 

blousing was another subject on which the Government was attacked 
off and on throughout the session. The Government is planning vigorously 
and widely, but there is a general complaint mat too much is on paper and 
too few houses are actually being built. The^ plans, admirable as they are 
as plans, need the co-operation of municipalities and other local authorities 
of varying sizes and differing degrees of efficiency. It was not long before 
there was evidence of a danger that the housing plans would be lost in a fog 
of dispute, recrimination and “passing the buck”, which seems inevitable 
when action is called for by a number of different and largely independent 
authorities. As the session progressed, the Government’s attitude hardened; 
and finally the Minister, Mr. Lawrence, announced bluntly that, as the 
Government and only the Government would be blamed if the houses were 
not there, the Government proposed to take full powers to compel the 
building of houses, preferably with the co-operation of local authorities, 
but if necessary without that co-operation. 

It is a symptom of the times that native affairs caused a larger part of the 
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discussion than usual. We do not want to be over-optimistic, but it is 
possible to observe in the current discussion of this very difficult South 
African topic a better spirit, more reasonable, realistic and responsible, as 
well as enlightened, than has sometimes been the case. The drift of natives 
to the towns has created problems, social and economic, which cannot be 
ignored. Before long the course of events will necessitate the serious 
reconsideration of the principle of the migratory labour system of taking 
natives from the territories to the town, where they live in barracks divorced 
from the controls and sanctions of family life. Whether we like it or not, 
more and more natives arc becoming permanent residents in towns, and 
acceptance of the fact will require far-reaching adjustments of state and 
industrial policy. 

Another of the urgent long-range matters on which there is discernible 
a wide measure of agreement is soil erosion. Dr. Bennett, a distinguished 
American expert, visited this country and presented a report making wise 
and urgent recommendations requiring early action if South Africa’s soil 
is to be prevented from going into the sea. The Government recognizes 
the urgency of the problem, even if it docs not go all the way with public 
opinion and its critics on both sides of the House. 

African and Foreign Relations 

General Smuts and Dr. Malan also came closer together than they 
normally do on the discussion of the Union’s relations with other countries 
in Africa. General Smuts categorically renounced imperialistic ambitions 
for South Africa, but he expressed the general opinion when he maintained 
that, for reasons of economic importance and geographical situation, the 
Union must play a leading part in sub-continental matters. The Southern 
Africa Air Conference was held while Parliament was sitting, and was out¬ 
standingly successful, at any rate in the sense that agreement was rapidly 
reached on all matters on the agenda. The probability is that the air con¬ 
ference will become a model for the discussion of sub-continental affairs; 
the opinion as expressed by General Smuts is that matters of common 
continental interest should be discussed at an ad hoc conference rather than 
through any permanent machinery of an “African League of Nations” type. 

The discussion of foreign affairs usually has a poor showing in the South 
African Parliament. International developments of whatever scale of 
importance are almost invariably interpreted in terms of local party political 
partisanship, and too much emotion and too may irrelevancies are introduced 
for any really worth-while discussion to be possible. There were one or 
two attempts at a foreign affairs debate, but more heat than light was en¬ 
gendered. It is difficult to find any common ground for the discussion of 
foreign affairs, since the Nationalist Opposition harbours a keen dislike and 
suspicion of Soviet Russia, which is often expressed in terms which would 
be a credit to Goebbels’s powers of invective. 

There were some lively moments in the debate on the banning by the 
Government of the Broederbond*. There was much heated discussion on the 
* See The Round Table, March 1945, No. 138, p. 184. 
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Government’s action during the recess, but the storm which was expected in 
Parliament was less violent than it might have been. The debate ended with 
the honours about even—the Nationalists were not altogether happy in the 
protests they felt compelled to register and General Smuts’s revelations of 
subversive activities on the part of the Bowl were neither so detailed nor so 
sensational as had been expected. 

In line with the best parliamentary thought, the Union took the first step 
in the wake of the House of Commons and the Australian Parliament in 
seeking to place some curb on government by regulation, which was the 
subject of Lord Hewart’s famous book The New Despotism. As in other 
Parliaments, Ministers have a weakness for introducing clauses in most of 
their Bills giving wide powers for making regulations by ministerial edict, 
and in some cases there is a tendency to usurp the authority of the courts. 
The case against the delegation of legislative and judicial functions was well 
put by two of the younger members of the House, and accepted in principle 
by the Government. Investigations are now under way, and it is probable 
that, within a fairly short time, the Union Parliament will establish some¬ 
thing similar to the scrutinizing committee of the House of Commons. 

South Africa, 

April 1945. 
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UNDERMINING STABILIZATION 

T HE chief feature of the past quarter has been the undermining of the 
stabilization scheme, so far at least as concerns salaries and wages. 
Amended regulations had made loopholes in its bastions allowing for a re¬ 
vision of wages in certain cases. When the plan was first applied many 
sections of workers found themselves in a disadvantageous position, which 
further deteriorated as a result of the success achieved by certain groups 
in obtaining concessions by pressure methods. Parliament itself widened the 
breach by an increase in members' salaries. The Government has for some 
time been pressed for increases of pay by the railwaymen, whose claims for 
revision of pay and conditions of work were generally admitted to be long 
overdue; by civil servants, post and telegraph employees and teachers, most 
of the last named having had no increase since the outbreak of war and, in 
despair of getting satisfaction for their reasonable demands, having more 
than once discussed a general strike. 

The Government first dealt with the railwaymen. On April 4, 1944, the 
Government Railways Amendment Act established a Government Railways 
Industrial Tribunal of three for the purpose of enquiring into, and dealing 
with, the pay and conditions of employees of the Railways Department other 
than administrative officers. The tribunal appointed had a stipendiary magis¬ 
trate as president and, after taking a large amount of evidence, adjourned on 
January 12 to consider its findings, which were published on February 16. 
In the second division, which includes inter alia engine drivers, firemen and 
cleaners and railway tradesmen, a general increase of 3 \d. an hour was 
granted to all employees, making the new hourly wage rates of skilled 
workers 3/. o| d. y semi-skilled zs. 8 id. to 2 s. n d., unskilled zs. 7 \d. In some 
cases the increase was greater. The average increase of the whole division 
was approximately 12 per cent. In the first division graduated increases of 
salary were granted. The new rates operate from June 30,1944. The tribunal 
, stated that the increases would not impair the economic stability of New 
Zealand, but would remove genuine grievances and restore morale in an 
organization playing a vital part in the community. At a later date the 
tribunal gave its decision on improved conditions in the service. The 
majority of the tribunal differed from the railwaymen’s representative, Dr. 
W. B. Sutch, who advocated equal pay for women doing the same work as 
men and considered that the increase of pay for railway tradesmen was too 
low and “adversely altered their relative position compared with labourers”. 
By the flat rate increase the tribunal has accentuated the tendency steadily 
to diminish the difference between the rates of pay of skilled and unskilled 
workers, with the probable result of increasing the shortage of skilled 
tradesmen in all branches of industry. 

Meanwhile in February an amendment had been made in the stabilization 
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regulations allowing a great flood of increases to pour through the breach 
already made. Ihe effect of the amendment was thus expressed in popular 
language by the Prime Minister: 

The Arbitration Court”, he said, “is enabled to take into account disparities 
which have arisen within the wages structure through some groups receiving 
increases while others have not received them. The Court is empowered to amend 
existing awards and agreements so as to restore the balance between the different 
classes of workers and to take into account the desirability of so fixing rates of 
remuneration as to restore and preserve a proper relationship with the rates of 
other workers or classes of workers.” 

Prior to the decisions oi the Railways Tribunal the Prime Minister, the 
Public Service Commissioner and the Uniformity Committee representing 
the civil service had been negotiating for a revision of pay and conditions 
of that service. On receipt of that tribunal's findings, the Prime Minister 
promptly and adroitly cut the Gordian knot and relieved the pressure on the 
Government by announcing that, in accordance with the spirit of the new 
stabilization amendment, the increases granted by the tribunal would be 
applicable to the civil service, post and telegraph department, and teachers, 
with the same retrospective effect. The anomalies that may be expected from 
this sweeping decision may be illustrated by the fact that secondary school 
teachers had had their salaries and conditions revised and had obtained in¬ 
creases before the Prime Minister’s decision, but the increase announced by 
' him will apply to them notwithstanding. 

On April 17 the Government announced its approval of substantial in¬ 
creases of salary to full-time officers of the University of New Zealand and 
affiliated colleges, and that a grant had already been made covering increases 
from June 30, 1944. The next wave of the flood of increased wages came 
from the Arbitration Court, Mr. Justice Tyndall announcing on February 14 
that the Court would not make further awards or approve any further agree¬ 
ments for the purposes of the stabilization regulations until it had made a 
general wages pronouncement and the parties to the various industrial dis¬ 
putes had had an opportunity of reconsidering their partial or complete 
settlements in the light of such pronouncement. The Court accordingly 
held, early in March, a conference between representatives of employers 
and workers. The former opposed an increase and pointed out forcibly that 
the reason why the stabilization plan had not succeeded was that there had 
not been a single authority fixing wages, but many, such as the Waterfront 
Control Commission, the Coal Mines Council and numerous committees 
set up under the strike and lockout emergency regulations of 1939. The 
appropriate step to prevent the wage structure from becoming unbalanced 
would be to delegate all wage fixation to one authority and to impose. 
a penalty on those declining to accept the findings of such an authority. 
The Court’s unanimous pronouncement on March 19 gave an all-round 
increase of standard minimum wage to adult male workers in industry of, 
broadly speaking, 3 ^. an hour over the Court's 1937 pronouncement. It 
made no pronouncement regarding the standard rates of women or juniors. 
It directed that all amendments of awards or industrial agreements made 
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within a reasonable time should have effect from April i, 1945. This pro¬ 
nouncement, which applies only to workers covered by industrial awards 
and agreements, does not automatically increase the standard wages of such 
workers. It is merely a statement of policy by which the Court will be 
guided when an application for the amendment of an existing award comes 
before it, so as to facilitate agreement by the parties without the necessity 
of such an application, which in the absence of such an agreement must be 
made to the Court by every class of workers affected by the award of which 
amendment is sought. 

The pronouncement gives the same discouragement to the skilled worker 
as did the Railways Tribunal’s decision, the percentage increase in the various 
categories being: skilled workers 10*6 per cent, semi-skilled 10-3 to 12 per 
cent, unskilled 12-5 per cent. The unions of skilled workers have expressed 
their disappointment and point out that, since the war began, the margins 
of their members have been progressively reduced by various means, until 
to-day many unskilled workers are receiving little less than most trades¬ 
men; and they say that after the war is over the position of skilled 
tradesmen will require rectification if the country is not to suffer from a 
dearth of tradesmen. 


The Price Tribunal 

The Price Tribunal has acted promptly in meeting the problem presented by 
the pronouncement of the Arbitration Court. In ascertaining the cost of 
production the tribunal had to consider four elements, viz . materials, direct 
labour, direct manufacturing expenses or factory on-cost and overhead, and 
to make provision for increases in the last three. It decided, first, that the 
increased costs could be recovered by the manufacturer with the proviso 
that, if the manufacturer could absorb all or part of the additional labour 
costs, he may be required to do so. Secondly, it was necessary to determine 
the extent to which prices should be increased to permit such recovery. 
The circumstances required that this be done quickly, and it was obvious 
that the position of each individual manufacturer could not be reviewed in 
the time available. 

To save time the tribunal accepted representations from groups of in¬ 
dustry, and the impact of wage increases was measured in various selected 
concerns within each group. The total wages increase for the firm, both 
direct and indirect, was expressed as a percentage of the direct labour cost 
element explained above. The percentages of selected firms within each 
group were averaged, and all concerns within the group were granted per¬ 
mission to add to their selling price that average percentage of the labour 
content of the article being produced. This means in effect that manu¬ 
facturers recover their increased costs but make no profit on those increases. 
This is a temporary measure and its anomalies are realized. It is the intention 
of the tribunal to review individual traders’ costs and prices as soon as may 
conveniently be arranged, when the necessary adjustments will be made. 

It is difficult to see what other course the tribunal could reasonably have 
adopted, but it appears that the country is threatened with the real danger 
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against which Sir William Beveridge has given a warning, that sectional 
wage bargaining pursued regardless of the effect upon prices may lead to a 
vicious spiral of inflation, With money wages chasing prices, and without 
any gain in real wages for the working class as a whole; and that irrespon¬ 
sible sectional wage bargaining may lead to inflationary developments, 
which bestow no benefits on the working class, spell expropriation for the 
old-age pensioner and small rentier, and endanger the very policy of full 
employment whose maintenance is a vital common interest for all wage- 
earners. 

It has been pointed out that these large increases by no means redress all 
the anomalies, for they leave the non-award wage and salary earners, the 
rentier, the pensioner and generally those with fixed incomes, who are least 
able to take care of themselves, still out in the cold, and give to militant 
groups the opportunity of seeking to obtain more concessions. The further 
question naturally arises, from what sources these increases are to be met. 
Ihc Minister of Finance estimates that the increase in wages in the current 
year will be between £10 million and £10 million. The purchase of the Bank 
of New Zealand shares is estimated as likely to cost £10 million. The 
Government has not yet given an answer to this question. 

The Bank of New Zealand 

At the end of March the Minister of Finance, Mr. Nash, announced that the 
Government would submit legislation next session, which is not likely to 
begin before ) ime, to provide for the acquisition by the State of the privately 
owned shares in the Bank of New Zealand. This course implements the 
decision made at the Conference of the Labour Party last November.* Mr. 
Nash stated at the same time that the Government gave the unqualified 
assurance that all the rights and immunities of customers would remain, that 
the accounts and records would remain inviolable, that the management 
would continue as at present, and that, while the general policy of the bank 
would be determined by the Government, the existing directors would re¬ 
main, and day-to-day business would be governed by sound banking practice. 

The question is pertinently asked in several editorials, “Why then is it 
intended to acquire the Bank seeing that the Mmister has himself acknow¬ 
ledged that not only the Bank of New Zealand, but all banks have done all 
that is possible to assist the Government within the limit set by banking 
principles ?” That question has not yet been answered, nor has any valid 
reason been produced in justification of the complete nationalization of the 
Bank. 

It is also pointed out that Mr. Nash’s assurance, if he is as sincere as he was 
when in 1943 he persuaded the Labour Party Conference, with few dissen¬ 
tients, to affirm “that purchase by the State of the Bank of New Zealand and/ 
or other trading banks is at present unnecessary”, is valueless. He has stated 
that the general policy of the Bank will be determined by the Minister of 
Finance on behalf of the Government, but the Caucus and not the Cabinet is 
* See The Round Table, March 1945, No. 138. 
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the real Government; and as the Manamtu Times of April 5 asks: “Must it 
not be deduced that, if as Minister of Finance he has been forced to change 
his viewpoint with regard to the acquisition of the Bank by the State, he will 
be likewise in future forced to change his viewpoint yet again and, should 
that probability come to pass, of what worth will be his assurance now given 
to the public and the clients of the Bank of New Zealand ?” 

Mr. Nash’s statement has caused widespread uneasiness in the commercial 
world concerning the future of banking in New Zealand. A statement by the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce in New Zealand on March 20 affirms 
that the nationalization of the Bank is 

“simply a case of socialization. It is not realized by the general community 
that private enterprise is being sent to the block piecemeal. The Prime Minister 
said the Government would never nationalize the coal mines without a mandate 
from the people, but the Minister of Mines has turned one privately owned coal 
mine after another into a state-owned concern without let or hindrance from the 
Prime Minister or the Government as a whole. Now it is the turn of the Bank of 
New Zealand, and after that will it be the other trading banks, and after that who 
knows ?” 

A subsequent statement by the same body says that the reasons for the 
nationalization of the Bank of New Zealand are (1) to gain a foothold in the 
trading bank system for the ultimate purpose of completely owning or 
controlling that system; (2) to secure, as a consequential outcome, the 
ownership and control of all industry and commerce; (3) to avoid the risk 
of an unfavourable outcome of a reference to the people for a mandate. 
After calling attention to the similar objectives of the Australian Federal 
Labour Government, the statement points out the consequences of political 
control of the Bank: “the ownership of one bank can give the Government a 
complete grip on every other bank. It can run them out of business without 
the need to buy them out.” The same body, in a statement on April 2, points 
out that the trading bank system had their businesses, factories and farms in 
which policies and decisions are in no sense political at all, “but if the dead 
hand of officialdom is to be laid on such things in the form of permanent 
restrictions on hanking judgment and accommodation, the largest possible 
step will have been taken toward making government control of all industry 
and commerce a permanent thing.” Another objection to the Government’s 
decision is that the transaction will, if privately owned shares are purchased 
at the market price, involve the payment of perhaps £10 million with pos¬ 
sible inflationary effects. 

The Continuance of Import Selection 
Another matter which is causing great concern to the commercial com¬ 
munity was the statement by the Minister of Finance on February 27 to the 
New Zealand Retailers Conference that the Government does not propose 
to abolish the policy of import selection, and his response to the suggestion 
of a schedule of priorities for essentials, enabling long-term contracts to be 
made. Mr. Nash claimed that the policy of import selection was introduced 
to ensure that the sterling moneys necessary to meet our commitments over- 
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seas were available at the due date. The Associated Chambers of Commerce 
immediately challenged the correctness of that statement, and in reply on 
the following day maintained that, provided the Government earmarked 
sufficient funds from the proceeds of our exports to meet the national debt 
service overseas. New Zealand's ability to meet its commitments would be 
in no wise adversely affected through the abandonment of import selection. 
It asserted that the Government unjustifiably assumes a complete monopoly 
over the commodity exchange, and that the effect of import selection, which 
was introduced before the war, has been completely to hinder the normal 
course of commerce. 

With the approach of the end of the war in Europe, representations were 
made by United Kingdom and New Zealand .manufacturers and the New 
Zealand Retailers Association, at a deputation to the Minister of Finance, 
taking a long view of New Zealand's post-war requirements, and to provide 
against circumstances in which the value of goods exceeded the sterling 
funds available they drew up a schedule of permitted imports according to 
the degrees of urgency. The order suggested was (1) those required for 
reconstruction and rehabilitation; (2) those required for the development of 
industry in New Zealand; (3) those required for primary production; and 
(4) necessary civilian requirements. Mr. Nash’s reply was that 

“With the exception of essential machinery for which import licences within 
the requirements of the Dominion may be issued upon consideration of individual 
cases, it is not practicable, before the close of the war with Japan, to determine a 
policy of expanding licences for imports. The position is governed by the funds 
available overseas. After meeting the loan and other commitments, the balance of 
funds available will determine the extent to which import licences may be issued. 
Import licences will first be granted (a) to meet demands for maintenance and 
modernizing of machinery and other equipment necessary for the production of 
essential goods in New Zealand, and ( b ) for the importation of other essential 
goods not available from the production of the Dominion.” 

The Census and the Country Quota 

The Census and Statistics Act of 1926 provides for a census every five years. 
The Electoral Act of 1927, section 7, provide 0 that, alter each census, the 
Dominion shall be divided by commissions into European electorates ac¬ 
cording to the population, and that in computing for purposes of the Act 
the population of New Zealand there shall be added 28 per centum to the 
rural population: that is, other than urban, which is defined as the population 
contained in a city or borough having a population exceeding 2,000, or con¬ 
tained in any area within five miles of the chief post office of the cities of 
Auckland, Christchurch, Dunedin, Wellington. 

This country quota as it is generally known first appeared in 1881 as the 
equivalent of an addition of 33 J per cent to the country population. It was 
reduced in 1887 to 18 per cent, but increased in 1889 to the present 28 
per cent, and has always been taken for granted until the last election. 
It has been announced by the Government that a census will be taken 
this year under section 36 of the Finance Act, 1940, which postponed the 
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quinquennial census due in 1941 to a year to be appointed by the Governor 
General by proclamation, being not earlier than 1941 and not later than 1945, 
and provided that the next census to be taken thereafter should be in 1946J 
The reasons for introducing that legislation in 1940 were stated by thej 
present Minister of Finance to be the depletion of the staff necessary, the 
heavy cost and the difficulty of obtaining paper, These difficulties still re¬ 
main. 

The announcement has caused much controversy. The Government 
maintains that the census is now long overdue, and is essential for statistical 
purposes and the effective organization of post-war projects. The Opposi¬ 
tion asserts that the present location of the population is farther from normal 
than ever before, that large numbers are overseas, and that man-power 
directions and war requirements have resulted in the temporary concentra¬ 
tion of people in the larger centres in a greater degree than ever before, and 
that the effect of making the present abnormal distribution of the population 
the basis of parliamentary distribution would be, even if the country quota 
remained unchanged, to increase the number of city constituencies and to 
make the country electorates smaller in number and larger geographically. 
It was in the rural constituencies that Labour suffered defeat. 

In The Round Table for December 1943 the writer of the New Zealand 
article predicted that this might “raise again the thorny country question”. 
It has done so, for the Opposition declared that the purpose of holding the 
census this year instead of in a later year when the population would once 
more be normally distributed was disclosed by Mr. F. Hackett, Labour M.P. 
for Grey Lynn, when he said without contradiction that legislation is to be 
introduced this session to abolish the country quota and to revise the elec¬ 
torates so that each, as nearly as possible, may have the same number of 
voters. This statement has given rise to apprehension on the part of both 
farmers and business men. 

New Zealand, 

April 1945. 
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